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ABJSTRACT 

To  be  used  by  researchers,  this  specialized 
supplement  to  the  general  "Guide  to  the  National  Archives  o,f  the 
United  States"  (1974)  employs  an  historical  approach  to  describe 
pre-feder*l,  federal,  arid  non-federal  holdings  relating  to  American 
Indians.  Included  are  Continental  Congress,  and  Revolutionary  War 
records.  Records  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are  subdivided 
according  "to  its  various  divisions  such  as  law  and  probate,  forestry, 
health,  Alaska,  finance,  statistics,  and  numerous  others.  Records  of 
the  Office* of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  divided  into  its 
appropriate  divisions  such  as 'Indian  Division,  Lands  and  Railroads, 
Finance,  Appointments,  Water  and  Power,,  and  others;  included  are 
cartographic  and  audiovisual  records.  Military  records  encompass 
holdings  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  others.  Congressional,  Departmental,  and  Bureau  records  are 
included  along  with  records  of  special  projects,  committees,  and 
services.  Non-federal  records  include  the  War  Department  Collection 
of  Confederate  records,  recotjds  of  former  Russian  agencies,  and 
holdings,  in  the  National'  Archives  Gift  Collection.  Guidance  to  areas 
of  specific  interest  is  provided  by  a  detailed  table  of  contents  and' 
a  55-page  index.   (MM)  f 
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The  Reverend  Philip  B.  Gordon,  Chippewa,  the  first  M 
Indian  Catholic  priest  in  the  United  States,  shown  talking 
with  Indian  soldiers  at  Camp  Grant,  111.  From  left  to  right; 
Pvts.  George  P.  DcCota,  Roy  Deer,  Lloyd  #1.  Waukau. 
George  Pcaine,  Calvin  M.  Martin,  Anthony  T.  Schoticld, 
Mitchell  lepiew,  and  Ralph  C  Mann.  From  Records  of  ( 
Ihc  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Record  Group  75. 
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PREFACE 

I  his  Guide  to  Records  in  (he  National  Archives  of  the  United  States  Re- 
lating to  American  Indians  is  one  of  a  large  number  of  publications, dt'-^ 
signed  to  make  the  records  in  the  National  /Vrchiyes  better  known  and  easier 
to  use.  Essentially  ins  a  specialized  supplement  to  the  general  Guide  to  the 
National  A  rchives  of  the  United  States  ( 1 974). 

From  time  to  time  the  National  Archives  and  Records  Service  has  pub- 
lished other  subject  guides  to  Federal  records  that  have  research  value  to  a 
broad  spectrum  of  scholars.  In  this  category  are  Federal  Records  of  World 
War  II  (2  vols..  1951).  Civil  War  Maps  in  the  National* Archives.  (1964), 
Guide  to  Federal  Records  Relating  to  the  Civil  War  (1962)  and  its  com- 
panion volume  Guide  to  the  Archives  of  the  Government  of  the  Confed- 
erate  States  of  America  (1968),  Guide  to  Cartographic  Records  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  ( 197 1 ),  and  Guide  to  Materials  on  Latin  America  ih  the  Na- 
tional Archives  of  the  United  States  (1974).  For  finding  aids  and  other  pub- 
lications, see  the  most  recent  Select  List  of  Publications  of  the  National  Ar- 
chives and  Records  Service,  General  Information  Leaflet  No.  3.  '  \ 

It  is  hoped  that  the  publication  of  this  guide  will  focus  the  attentioi\  of  re- 
searchers on'the  vast  research  potential  of  materials  relating  to  American 
Indians  in  the  National  Archives  of  the  United  States  and  aid  prospective  re- 
searchers in  the  use  of  this  material,  If  it  serves'either  or  both  of  thes^pur- 
1  poses,  the  effort  that  went  into  the  preparation  of  the  guide  will  be  consid- 
ered well  spent. 


ROBERT  M.WARNER 

Archivist  of  the  United  States 
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INTRODUCTION 

.    '        I.  ^      1  . 

The  purposes  of  this  guide  are  to  describe  and  assist  the  researcher  in 

locating  within  the  National  Archives  of  the  United  States  materials  that  are 
concemed-with  American  Indians  and  with  the  relations  of  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  with  (hem.  Indians  who  lived  along  the  in- 
ternational boundaries  in  Canada  and  Mexico  and  in  former  colonies  of 
European  nations  and  who  had  direction  tacts  with  and  were  a  matter  of 
domestic  concern  to  the  United  States\are  within  the  scope  of  the  guide; 
Indians  in  other  parts  of  the  Americas  with  whom  the  United  States  may 
have  had  more  remote  concern  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  or  who  were 
the  subject  of  a  survey  or  study  are  not  wjithin  the  scope  of  the  guide. 

The  National  Archives  of  the  United  States  consist  of  permanently  val- 
uable records  of  the  Federal  Government.  They  arc  housed  in  the  National 
Archives  Building  in  Washington,  D.C.;  in  the  Washington  National  Rec- 
ords Center,  Suitland,  Md.;  and  in  eleven  regional  Federal  archives  and 
records  centers.  Some  of  the  holdings  of  tfte  Presidential  libraries  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Archives  and  Records  Service  also  are  part  ofjhe  Na- 
tional Archives  of  the  United  States,  but  the  papers  of  Presidents  and  many 
of  those  of  other  high  officials,  including  the  files  of  individual  Members  of 
Congress,  have  been  regarded  as  their  personal  property.  About  1,300,000 
cubic  feet  of  records  are  now  part  of  the  National  Archives.  Other  non- 
current  records  created  by  the  Federal  Government  are  in  the  Federal  rec- 
ords centers.  Most  of  them  in  due  course  will  be  destroyed  as  not  worthy  of 
permanent  preservation,  but  some  eventually  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
National  Archives.        (  T 

The  basic  organizational  unit  to  which  all  records  in  the  National  Ar- 
chives arc  assigned  is  called  a  record  group,  which  most  frequently  consists 
of  the  records  of  a  single  agency,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
its  predecessors.  The  records  of  the  head  of  an  executive  department  and, 
units  with  departmentwide  responsibility  may  be  assigned  to  a  general 
.record  group,  such  as  General  Records  of  the  Department  of  State  (Record 
Group  59)  or  Records  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Record 
Group  48).  Records  of  a  number  of  agencies  are  sometimes  brought  to- 
gether on  the  basis  of  similar  function  or  other  relationship.  An  example  of 
a  collective  record  group  is  Records  of  Boundary  and  Claims  Commissions 
ami  Arbitrations  (Record  Group  76),  Records  collected  by,an  agency,  rather 
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than  created  in  the  course  of  business,  Conn  another  type  of  record  group, 
such  as  War  Department  Collection  of  Revolutionary  War  Records  (Record 
Group  93), 

The  National  Archives  and  Records  Service  (NARS)  endeavors  to  keep 
records  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  maintained  by  t he  creating  agency, 
in  the  belief  that  this  best  preserves  their  integrity  and  interrelationships. 
The  agency  Tiling  systems  were  designed  tor  administrative  purposes  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  future  researchers.  A  major  reason  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  guides  such  as  this  is  to  assist  subject-oriented  researchers  in  under- 
standing the  complexities  of  recordkeeping  systems  and  in  locating  material 
of  interest  among  the  vast  quantities  of  records  irrelevant  to  their  needs. 

In  this  guide  the  records  are  described  according  to  the  record  groups  to 
*  which  they  have  been  allocated.  The  drdcr  of  the  record  groups  is  intended 
to  reflect  a  combination  of  chronology,  relationship  with  the  Indians,  and 
Government  organization.  Pre-Federal  records  are  described  first  and  then 
general  records  of  the  U.  S.  Government, *chiel1y  treaties  negotiated  with 
Indians.  Next  are  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  agency 
primarily  concerned  wit|i  Indian  affairs.  Then  follow  the  records  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  other  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ha,s  been  since  1849, 
Until  1849  the  War  Department  supervised  the  administration  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, and  from  a  chronological  standpoint  it  might  seem  better  to  describe 
War  Department  records  concerning  this  function  before  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  records,  TheJonger-standing  relationship,  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  difficulty  of^separating  War  Department  records  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  from  those  concerning  military 
activities  involving  Indians,  however,  made  it  seem  preferable  to  describe 
aHn)f  the  Department  of  the  Interior  records  and  then  all  of  the  War 
Department  records  and  related  Department  of  the  Navy  records.  The 
major  divisions  in  the  rest  of  the  guide  follertv  the  Federal  hierarchy  fairly 
closely  with  records  of  Congress  and  legislative  agencies;  court  records; 
records  of  Presidential  agencies;  recoids  of  the  executive  departments, 
starting  with  those  that  have  had  longstanding  relations  with  Indian  matters 
in  such  areas  as  diplomacy  and  judicial  and  fiscal  matters  followed  by  those 
with  more  restricted  interests;  and  finally  independent  agencies,  other 
governments,  and  nongovernment  sources.  , 

Within  record  groups,  the  basic  archival  unit  of  control  for  records  is  the 
scries,  which  is  a  body  of  records  arranged  i;i  some  serial  order  or  logically 
grouped  together  for  some  ojher  reason,  For  many  record  groups,  NARS 
has  prepared  preliminary  inventories  or  inventories,  which  describe  the  rec- 
ords series  by  series.  Typical  information  in  urf  entry  includes  series  title, 
covering  dates,  quantity,  types  of  records,  and  perhaps  some  indication  of 
content* In  this  guide  many  of  the  same  records  are  described,  but  there  has 
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been  an  attempt  to  present  a  different  viewpoint,  with  more  emphasis  on 
subject  matter,  specific  examples,  and  practical  guidance  on  using  the  rec- 
ords. There  is  more  expanded  discussion  of  basic  records  ai]d  more  sum- 
mary treatment  of  records  having  less  significance,  When  Information 
about  Indians  is  dispersed  among  records  relating  to  other  subjects,  an  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  identify  as  specifically  as  possible  the  Indian-related 
materials. 

For  the  most  part,  coverage  in  this  Indian  guide  has  been  limited  to  rec- 
ords that  can  be  identified  with  existing  finding  aids.  Undoubtedly,  some 
isolated  files  or  domigeptiwoncerning  Indians  can  be  found  in  the  records 
of  many  agencies  but  have  not  been  included  in  the  guide  because  there  is  no 
practical  wav^TTTdentifying  them.  For  example,  there  probably  are  records 
for  Nation/ Labor  Relations  Board  cases  in  which  Indians  were  involved. 
Ordinarily,  to  learn  about  the  possibje  existence  of  such  records  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  a  reference  in  another  source  (e.g.,  newspaper,  book).  How- 
ever, when  experience  has  demonstrated  that  some  bodies  of  records  con- 
tain Indian  material  of  considerable  interest,  such  as  Army  court-martial 
records  and  U.S.  district  court  case  files,  these  records  have  been  described 
in  the  guide.  Still,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  obtain  citations  to  individual 
c'ases,  or  at  least  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned,  from  sources  other 
than  finding  aids  for  the  records. 

Predominantly,  the  records  described  concern  Indians  in  tribes  with 
whom  the  United  States  has  had  a  relationship  through  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  or  military  operations.  Some  Indian  groups,  particularly  in  the 
Castern  States,  have  never  had  such  a  relationship.  In  some  of  these  States 
there  were  State  agencies  with  specific  responsibilities  concerning  Indians 
whose  records  are  in  State  archives. 

For  individual  Indians,  Ihe  records  described  relate  mainly  to  persons 
who  maintained  some  affiliation  with  a  tribe  or  other  Indian  group.  Many 
persons  of  Indian  descent  have  severed  all  connection  with  any  tribe;  for 
them,  researchers  should  consider  the  same  sources  tip  for  anyone  else. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  to  include  information  aiW  prominent  persons 
who  were  Indians  but  had  no  particular  connection  with  Indian  affairs. 

Except  in  direct  quotations,  currently  accepted  spellings  are  used  for 
names  of'tribes,  and,  when  they  could  be  determined,  for  names  of  Indians 
and  other  persons,  geographical  locations,  and  other  proper  names. 

Citations  are  given  for  other  published  finding  aids  that  are  available. 
Documentary  publications  and  other  related  publications  are  noted  occa- 
sionally, but  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  full  bibliographic  coverage. 

Many  of  the  records  described  have  been  reproduced  as  N  ARS  microfilm 
publications,  and  citations  are  given  to  many  of  these  publications  by  M  or 
I  number.  Often  for  the  microfilm  publications  there  are  accompanying 
pamphlets,  which  rtjay  give  more  detailed  information  about* the  records 
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than  tins  guide  Or  t he  inventories,  A  Select  Catalog  of  National  Archives 
Microfilm  Publications,  The  American  Indian  (1972),  provides  general  in- 
formation  and  the  contents  of  individual  rolls  lor  many  publications  with 
records  concerning  Indians.  There  is  also  a  general  Catalan  of  National  Ar- 
chives Microfilm  Publications,  which  is  revised  periodically, 

Two  publications  of  particular  interest  not  cited  in  this  guide  in  connec- 
tion with  'specific  records  are  Caimelita  S,  Ryan's  Vital  Statistics  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  Relating  to  the  American  Indian,  Reference  Information 
Paper  61  (1973),  and  Laura  I:,  Kclsay's  Cartographic  Records  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  of  the  United  States  Relating  to  American  Indians, 
Reference  Information  Paper  71  (1974),  Miist  of  the  descriptions  of  carto- 
graphic records'in  t^is  guide  werecxtracted  frfyn  the  latter  publication, 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  records  described  are  in  a  depository  in 
the  Washington,  D,(\,  metropolitan  area,  Records  in  an  archives  branch  of 
a  regional  Federal  archives  and  records  center  are  identified  by  the  annota- 
tion "lARC"  followed  by  the  name  of  the  major  city  in  or  near  which  the 
center  is  located. 

Most  of  the  records  are  readily  available  and  researchers  are  not  required 
to  make  arrangements  in  •advance  to  consult  them.  Some  records,  however, 
may  be  temporarily  unavailable  (they  may  be  being  reproduced  for  another 
researcher,  for  example);  there  are  restrictions  on  access  to  some  of  them, 
particularly  Case  files  of  individual  Indians  among  field  office  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  There  may  be  some  delay  in  locating  particular 
records  if  they  are  widely  dispersed.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  before 
traveling  any  extended  distance  to  visit  a  depository,  researchers  write  and 
describe  as  specifically  as  possible  the  subjecU*£-*heir  interest  and  the  rec- 
ords that  they  may  wish  to  consult, 

Much  of  this  guide  was  developed  from  papers  prepared  for  the  National 
Archives  Conference  on  Research  in  the  History  of  Indian-White  Relations, 
held  in  the  National  Archives  Building,  June  15-16,  1972.  National  Ar- 
chives staff  members  who  contributed  to  these jpapers  included  Howard ,H. 
Wehmann  for  records  of  the  Continental  and( Confederation  Congresses; 
Marie  Al^pn,  Robert  Gruber,  Maida  Loeschcr,  Richard  Myers,  and 
(Jeraldine  Phillips  for  military  records  in  the  National  Archives  Building; 
Richard  C.  Crawford,  Charles  E.  South,  Milton  O.  Gustafson,  and 
Su/anne  Harris  t'ljr  records  of  civilian  agencies  in  the  National  Archives 
Building;  Edward  E.  Mill  for  records  in  the  General  Archives  Division; 
Laura  E.  Kelsay  for  cartographic  record::;  Joe  Doan  Thomas  for  audiovis-( 
ual  records;  and  the  staffs  of  the  regional  archives  branches.  Edward  E. 
Hill  prepared  supplementary  material,  particularly  for  records  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  not  described  in  the  conference  papers,  and  revised, 
updated  to  June  30,  1976,  and  organized  the  guidt\  It  was  edited  by  4an 
Shelton  Danis.  Many  other  members  of  the  NARS  staff  contributed  by  sug- 
gesting records  to  be  included  and  reviewing  drafts. 
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Administration  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  United  States  derived  from  the 
British  system.  The  royal  government  and  the  colonies  regulated  relations 
between  their  subjects  and  the  Indians  but  did  not  attempt  to  control  inter- 
nal relations  of  the  tribes,  which' were  regarded  much  like  foreign  govern- 
ments. After  the  French  and  Indian  War,  two  superin tendencies  of  Indian 
affairs  were  created,  one  for  the  northern  and  one  for  the  southern  colonies. 
The  superintendents  were,  in  effect,  ambassadors  who  observed  events,  ne- 
gotiated treaftes,  a\id  generally  sought  to  keep  peace  between  frontier  set- 
tlers and  Indians.  The  Continental  Congress  followed  a  similar  practice,  in 
1775  establishing  jthree  geographical  departments  with  several  commis- 
sioners for  each.  I 

By  an  ordinance!  of  August  7,  1786,  the  Confederation  Congress  estab- 
lished northern  arid  southern  Indian  departments,  divided  by  the  Ohio 
River;  a  superintendent,  responsible  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  was  in  charge 
of  each.  These  positions  were  continued  when  the  new  Government  was  or- 
ganized under  the  Constitution. 

Two  record  groups  in  the  National  Archives  contain  most  pre-Federal 
records— Records  of  the  Continental  and  Confederation  Congresses  and 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  Record  Group  360,  and  War.  Department 
Collection  of  Revolutionary  War  Records,  Record  Group  93.  Some  pre- 
Federal  records,  however,  are  in  other  record  groups  and  are  described  in 
appropriate  sections  of  this  guide. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  AND  CONFEDERATION 
CONGRESSES  AND  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 
(RECORD  GROUP  360) 

The  records  of  the  Continental  and  Confederation  Congresses,  informal- 
ly known  as  the  papers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  are  the  basic  govern- 
mental records  of  the  United  States  before  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  1789.  The  First  Continental  Congress  assembled  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  1774.  The  Second  Continental  Congress  first  convened 
May  10,  1775,  and  assumed  direction  of  the  Revolutionary  War;  standing 
committees  and  boards  composed  of  Delegates  conducted  its  affairs.  With 
the  adoption  of  th(*  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1781 ,  Congress  established 
executive  offices  under  the  direction  of  honmembers.  Most  of  the  records  of 
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Congress  have  been  microfilmed  as  NARS  Microfilm  Publication  M247, 
Papers  of  the  Continental  Congress.  1774-  1789  (204  rolls),  and  M332, 
Miscellaneous  Papers  of  the  Continental  Confess,  1774-1789  (  9  rolls). 
NARS  published  a  multi-volume,  computer-assisted  subject  and  name  in- 
dex to  the  200,000  pages  of  Original  documents  in  the  papers  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  ITi  1978.  A. consolidated  index  to  the  previpusly  printed. 
Journals  of  the  Continental  Confess,  1774-1789  was  published  by  NARS 
in  1976,  ^ 

The  journals  of  Congress  (60  volumes),  kept  mainly  by  Secretary  of  Con- 
gress Charles  Thomson,  provide  a  chronological  record  of  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, including  resolutions,  orders,  vote  tabulations,  and  motions. 
They  are  divided  into  three  sets— rough,  transcript,  and  secret..  The  journals 
contain  references  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  their  employment  as  soldiers, 
the  appointment  and  issuance  of  instructions  to  commissioners  for  Indian 
•affairs,  expeditions  against  hostile  Indians,  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
making  treaties  with  Indians,  and  the  establishment  of  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  supervising  relations  with  them.  These  journals  have  been  repro- 
duced as  rolls  8  22  of  M247  and  have  been  published  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress as  the  Journals  of  (he  Continental  Congress,  1774-1789  (  34  vols.; 
1904  37).  Related  to  the  journals  arc  four  volumes  of  motions  made  in 
Congress  by  Delegates  (M247,  rolls  42  and  43),  some  of  which  relate  to  In- 
dian treaties.  There  is  also  a  volume,  once  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Congress,  containing  copies  of  records  pertaining  to  the  44 Western  Terri- 
tory" of  the  United  States,  1787-88  (M247,  roll  194).  It  includes  copies  of 
congressional  committee  rcpor.s,  motions,  resolutions,  and  instructions 
concerning  such  subjects  as  negotiations  with  Indians  and  the  reservation  of 
certain  lands  for  "The  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  for  propogating  the 
Ciospel  among  the  Heathen"  to  be  used  by  Christian  Indians. 
n  There  are  two  main  sets  of  letter  books  of  outgoing  congressional  com- 
munications—those of  the  President  (7  vols.;  M247,  rolls  23  and  24)  and 
(hose  of  the  Secretary  (2  vols.;  roll  25).  Communications  received  by  Con- 
gress are  divided  into  many  series,  chiefly  by  source  but  sometimes  by  type 
of  record  or  subject. 

Memorials  (10  vols.;  M247,  rolls  48-52)  and  petitions  (8  vols.;  rolls 
SI  56)  submitted  to  Congress  by  individuals  and  groups  relate  to  such  sub- 
jects as  the  protection  of  peaceful  Christian  Indians  in  eastern  Ohio,  a  re- 
quest from  the  Stockbridge  Indian*  that  new  hunting  lands  be  assigned  to 
them  to  replace  kinds  invaded  by  whites,  the  disposal  of  lands  ce'ded  by  the 
Indians  in  the  1768  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  the  protection  of  the  fron- 
tier! rom  Indians.  With  the  memorials  is  a  47-page  extract  from  the  journal 
ot  Rev.  David  Zeisberger,  a  missionary  of  the  United  Brethren  (Moravian) 
Church,  describing  the  removal  by  the  British  of  the  missionaries  and  In- 
dians from  Gnadenhntten  on  the  Muskingum  River  in  eastern  Ohio,  the  trip 
to  Detroit  and  return,  and  a  massacre  by  the  Americans  in  1782.  A  volume 
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identified iis  "Memorials  of  Inhabitants  of  Illinois,  Kaskaskia,  and  Kefl-', 
lucky,  1780-89"  (M247,  roll  62)  contains  memorials  from  inhabitants  of,. 
French  communities  in  what  became  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky* and  Tennessee.  The  subjects  include  the  formation  of  a  separate 
State 'by  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  provide  protection  against  Indians  and 
articles  given  by  French  inhabitants  of  Vincennes  to  stop  an  Indian  war 
party. 

.  Reports  of  several  congressional  committees  contain  information  about 
Indians.  A  volume  of  reports  of  committees  on  Indian  affairs  and  lands  in 
the  Western  Territory,  1776-88,  includes  material  on  the  demarcation  of 
boundaries,  a  council  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  petitions  concerning  individ- 
ual Indians  (M247,  roll  37).  Other  committees  with  relevant  reports  include 
those  on  applications  of  individuals  (rolls  26-28),  State  papers  (roll  29),  the 
Army  and  military  affairs  (roll  30),  and  the  War  Office  and  the  Department 
of  War.(roll  34);  the  Committee  of  the  States,  appointed  to  transact  official 
business  during  the  adjournment  of  Congress  from  June  4  to  October  31, 
1784  (roll  39);  and  a  committee  that  conferred  with  George  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge  (roll  40).  The  reports  treat  the  Christianization  of  Indians;  the 
education  of  Indian  boys  at  Princeton;  Indian  depredations  in  Georgia;  the 
intrusion  of  settlers  on  Indian  lands  and  India)  resistance;  depredations 
committed  by  settlers,  including  John  Sevier,  on  Indian  lands;  the  main- 
tenance offrontier  posts;  supplies  for  friendly  Indians;  and  the  enlistment 
of  Indians  in  the  Continental  Army. 

From  the  Board  of  Treasury  there  are  reports  on  support  and  tuition 
payments  for  three  Indian  boys  at  Princeton  College,  reports  on  expenses 
for  the  negotiation  of  treaties  and  allowances  to  Indian  commissioners,  and 
quarterly  accounts  for  Indian  affairs  (M247,  rolls  147,  152,  and  154).  There 
arc  reports  of  Ihc  Board  of  War  and  Ordnance,  1776-81,  that  relate  to  the 
defense  of  frontier  settlements  against  Indian  attacks;  the  attitude  to  be 
taken  toward  the  Indians  during  a  treaty  conference  at  Johnstown,  N.Y.; 
and  the  issuance  of  milftary  commissions  to  Indians  (rolls  157-160).  Letters  ✓ 
to  Congress  from  Secretary  at  War  Henry  Knox,  1785-HR.  transmitted  cop- 
ies of  his  correspondence  with  Indian  superintendents,  military  officers, 
.Territorial  Governors,  and  others  (rolls  164  and  165).  Often  encloseckate 
cqpies  of  their  correspondence  with  other  persons  including  chiefs  of  Indian 
tribes  in  the  Ohio  Valley;  copies  of  speeches  of  the  chiefs;  and  minutes  of 
conferences  held  with  Indians.  There  is  information  about, negotiations  with 
Indians,  determining  boundaries,  gathering  intelligence  about  Indians,  and 
presenting  plans  of  Congress  to  the  Indians  for  the  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences. There  are  also  copies  of  speeches  and  reports'of  Complanter  and  • 
other  Indians  who  supplied  information  about  Ohio  Valley  Indians;  a  list  ot 
names,  numbers  of  warriors,  and  locations  of  tribes  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum  River  in  Ohio;  and  reports  from  officers  stationed  along  the 
"Ohio  River.  There  are  some  papers  concerning  troubles  on  the  North 
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Carolina  frontier  with  the  Cherokee  and  border  incidents  wjth  the  Creek  ln- 
dianp.  From  Arthur  St,  Clair  Governor  of  Northwest  Territory,  are  letters 
concerning  dissatisfaction  of  the  Injlians  with  the  United  States,  their 
growing  hostility,  and  St.  Clair's  preparations  for  war,  Knox's  reports  to 
Congress <roll  165)  include  his  suggestions0for  treaties  with  the  Indians/ 
.  In  a  volume  with  letters  from  John  Hancock  to  Robert'Morris  are  a  few 
letters  and  reports,  1789,  from  Col.  John  Allan  concerning  the  eastern  Jiv 
dians,  the  encroachment  of  British  settlers  on  their  lands,  and  the  unsettled 
northeastern  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  (M247,  roll 
71).  Another  volume  contains  letters  from  Joseph  Carleton.,  secretary  and 
paymaster  of  the  Boartl  of  War  and  Ordnance,  about  stores  needed  for \ 
George  Rogers  Clark  '^expedition  into  the  Indian  country.  The  volume  also 
includes  letters  from  Thomas  t^tchins,  Geographer  of  the  United  States, 
pertaining  to  the  impdrtance  of  good  relations  with  the  Indians  and  military  . 
protectioojor  the' survey  of  the  Western  Territory.  Statements  by  setters  ^ 
concerning  hostile  intentions  of  ^pd  attacks  hy  Indian^  or\  frontier' settle- 
ments (roll  74)  arg  enclosed.  There  are  series  of'.letter*  and  transiripfS  of 
letters  f[om  various  miliary  officers.  Those  whpwrottf  about  Indian  affairvs  -\ 
include^rig.  Cjen.  Janreff  Clinton  (roll  180),  Ma}.  Gen.  HbratioOates^ rolls" 
174  and  190)*  Maj/G.en.  Nathanae)  Greene  (rolls  175'. and  191),  Brig:  (Jen, 
>  ■  .  Edward  Hand  (ro,tft78),  Lt.  CoK  Josiah  Harmar  (roll  180),  Col.  Georgt 
...  Morgan  (roll  180),  Maj./Oen.  Philip  Schu>Jcr' '(rolls  172,  173,  and  189); 
Brig.  Gen,  John  Stark  (roll  179),  Maj.  Gen  John  Sullivan  (rgll  178),  and 
Gen.  George  Washington  (rplls  166-171  and  186-188),  Among  the  subjects 
are  Indian  attacks  and  protectipn  against  them,  the  organization  of  expedi- 
M  4  ■  tions  by  the  Army  and  by  settlers,  the  destruction  of  fndian.U)wns,  meetings 
and  negotiationlKvith  Indians,  f  tie  purchase  of  Indian  larids,  the  removal  of 
settlers  from  western  land0*,  intelligence  received  from  Indians  about  the 
British,  trade  with  Indians,  aid  to  friendly  tribes,  and  the  policy  and  con- 
duct of  Indian  commissioners.  Copies  of  messages  frdm  Indians  ancl 
speeches  are  included,  ■'     '  n 

I  oilers  troth  the  State  Governments  ("State  Papers*1)  of  Georgia  (M247, 
roll  87),  Massachusetts  (roll  79),  N*w  York  (roll  81),  North  and  South 
Carolina  (roll  86),  Pennsylvania  (roll  83),  and  Virginia  (roll  85)  have  infor- 
mation concerning  Indian  hostilities  and  depredations,  expeditions  against 
them,  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  and  negotiations.  Among  the 
Virginia  papers  are  the  "Archives 'of  the  Cherokee*/'  captured  during  an 
expedition  against  them.  These  include  transcripts  of  talks  by  British  offi- 
cials trying  to  influence  the  Indians  against  the  French  and  Spanish  and  of 
t;ilks  written  for  the  Slate  by  Patrick  Henry  ft)  counteract  British  activities, 
I  hertj  is  also  a  copy  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  h>rt  Henry  on  July  20,  1777, 
between  Virginia  and  the  Overhill  Indians,  whil  were  part  of  the  Cherokee  * 
Natidfc.  *  -  1  . 
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I  ri  24  volumes  of  miscellaneous  loners  addressed  to  Congress  (M247,  rolls 
W  KM)  tire  letters,  mainly  to  the  President  of  Congress,  on  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects  from  U.S.  and  local  officials,  military  and  nav^^ptfrsonncl.  pri- 
vate citizens,  and  foreigners.  There  are  many  communications  from  Col. 
John  Allan  of  the  Eastern  Indian  Department,  some  of  which  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Council  of  Massachusetts  and  sent  by  that  body  to  Congress 
(roll  90).  Allan  reported  on  his  work  with  the  Indians,  the  supples  and  ac- 
tions needed  to  keep  them  friendly,  and  British  activitieyfjetters  and  re- 
ports from  other,  persons  concern  Indians  and  troops  at  Fort  Pitt  and  De- 
troit, the  military  service  of  Indians,  a  false  report  that  Albert  Gallatin  had 
been  killed  by  Indians,  the  Indian  concept  of  land  ownership,  and  uprisings 
and  treaty  negotiations.  Included  are  letters  to  President  George  Washing- 
ton in  1789  warning^)!' the  influence  of  the  Creek  leader  Alexander  McGilli- 
vray.  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  McGillivray,  and  letters  from  an  Indian  being 
educated  at  Princeton. 

Hie  first  83  pages  of  a  volume  of  records  relating  to  Indian  affairs  and 
the  Western  Territory,  1765  and  1777-89  (M247.  roll, 69),  are  a  copy  of  a 
journal  reporting  a  conference  held  with  the  Six  Nations  and  the  Delaware 
Indians  in  April  and  May  1765.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  volume  consists  of 
letters,  with  enclosures,  addressed  mainly  to  the  President  of  Congress, 
They  concern  such  subjects  as  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  nego- 
tiate treaties,  the  progress  of  messengers  sent  to  invite  western  Indians  to  a 
treaty  conference,  the  friendliness  or  enmity  of  particular  tribes,  the  diffi- 
culty of  establishing  peace  when  settlers  occupied  Indian  lands,  the  inadc« 
quale  congressional  appropriations  for  treaty  negotiations,  the  need  for 
troops  to  protect  settlers  and  to  keep  settlers  out  of  Indian  territory.  Indian 
hostilities,  and  the  role  of  the  British  in  influencing  the  Indians  against  the 
United  States.  There  are  also  copies  of  speeches  made  by  and  to  Indians,  let- 
ters concerning  the  visit  to  Congress  in  1786  of  the  Seneca  chief  Cornplant- 
or,  and  drafts  of  ordinances  concerning  the  disposal  of  western  lands  and 
the  regulation  of  Indian  affairs. 

Other  records  include  a  volume  of  proceedings  of  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  in  1775  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations 
(M247,  roll  144);  miscellaneous  records  concerning  payments  by  the  Indian 
Department,  local  defenses  against  Indians,  and  the  killing  of  Moravian  In- 
dians on  the  Muskingum  River  in  1782  (rolls  72  arid  73);  "A  Short  Narra- 
tion o.t,My  l  ast  Journey  to  the  Western  Country/'  ca.  1791  or  1792,  which 
is  an  account  of  the  experiences  of  Hendrick  Aupamut,  an  Indian  who  pro- 
moled  the  cause  of  the  United  States  in  speeches  before  tribal  chiefs  and  ar- 
ranged an  Indian  council  on  the  Miami  River  (roll  184);  a  volume  with  rec- 
ords concerning  Gen.  John  Sullivan's  1779  expedition  against  Indians  who 
were  harassing  settlers  on  the  frontier  and  records  concerning  negotiations 
with  northern  Indians,  1776  79  (roll  183);  records  of  the  Quartermaster 
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Ceneral  concerning  preparalio' -s  for  Sullivan's  expedition  (rolls  192  and 

193)  ;  records  concerning  Indians  and  British  advances  in  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley in  1777  (roll  77);  and  intercepted  papers,  mainly  letters  written  in  Great 
Britain  or  British-occupied  America,  which  include  letters  and  reports  from 
Indian  agents  and  commissioners  in  Florida  (roll  65*.  There  arc  also  census 
returns  of  inhabitants  tor  fchode  Island  (1774  and  1783),  Connecticut 
(1782),  and  New  York  (1786)1  which  show  the  number  of  Indians  and  usual- 
ly give  information  about  age,  sex,  residence,  a»id  status  as  taxpayers  (roll 

194)  ;  copies  of  treaties  (rolls  144  and  194);  copies  of  broadsides  and  con- 
gressional imprints  (M332,  roll  9);  oaths  of  allegiance  and  oaths  of  office, 
including  some  for  Indian  superintendents  (M247,  roll  201;  an  index  to  the 
oaths  is  on  roll  196);  a  volume  of  letters  and  miscellaneous  papers  of  the 
Secretary  of  Congress,  1781-89,  which  includes  draft  forms  of  commissions 
for  Indian  commissioners  (roll  63);  and  a  "form  book,"  1782-88,  with 
copies  of  commissions  to  superintendents  and  to  commissioners  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Six  Nations  and  the  Cherokee  Indians  (roll  196).  "Among 
receipts  and  related  documents  are  a  receipt  from  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office, 
F  ebruary  14,  1788,  for  Indian  presents  transmitted  to  Congress  by  General 
Josiah  Murmur  and  a  receipt  by  Samuel  Wharton,  Delegate  from  Delaware, 
tor  the  journal  of  the  transactions  of  the  Treaty  of  I'ort  Stanwix  of  1768 
(YI332,roll9). 

WAR  DKPAKTMKN'I  COMIX  HON  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 

RECORDS 
(RECORD  (iROUP  93) 

Most  of  the  records  of  the  Continental  Army  in  the  custody  of  the  War 
Department  were  destroyed  by  lire  on  November  8,  18(H).  The  War  Depart- 
ment Collection  of  Revolutionary  War  Records  was  begun  in  1873,  when 
Secretary  of  War  William  Belknap  made  the  first  of  several  purchases  of* 
Revolutionary  War  records  for  the  Department.  By  acts  of  July  27,  1892  (27 
Stat.  27S).  mid  August  18,  1894  (28  Stat.  372,  403),  the  Congress  directed 
other  executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  to  transfer  military 
records  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  their  possession  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. A  final  major  addition  to  the  collection  was  made  in  1914-15  when 
photographic  copies  of  records  in  the  possession  of  individuals  and  institu- 
tions were  made  by  the  War  Department  to  supplement  the  original  records. 
None  of  the  records  in  the  collection  contain  much  information  about  In- 
dians; there  is,  however,  some  relevant  information  in  four  major  series, 

tSee  Mabel  I* .  Deutrich,  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  War  Depart 
ment  Collection  of  Revolutionary  War  Records,  \3l  144,  revised  by  Howard 
,       .  H  Wehmann(l970). 

One  series  consists  of  approximately  55  feet  of  originals  and  copies  of 
muster  rolls,  payrolls,  returns  of  company  andjegimental  personnel,  lists  of 
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officers,  guard  reports,  and  other  records  relating  to  the  Revolutionary 
Wat.  Most  of  the  records  pertain  to  service  in  me  Continental  Army,  al- 
though some  State  militia  records  are  included.  The  records  are  available  as 
M246,  Revolutionary  War  Rolls,  1775-1783.  Abstracts  of  these  records 
were  transcribed  onto  cards  for  each  soldier  to  create  the  series  of  Revolu- 
tionary War  compiled  scrvic^records.  There  arc  a  few  records  of  Indians 
and  units  involved  in  Indian  campaigns.  A  "Pay  Roll  of  the  Delaware  In- 
dians in  the  service  of  the  United  States;,  commencing  June  15,  1780,  and 
ending  October  31,  1781"  lists  12  Indian  names.  Other  Indian  names  arc- 
scattered  among  various  regiments.  The  muster  rolls  for  the  8th  Massachu- 
setts Regiment,  for  instance,  indicate  that  Benjamin  Waunechnauweet. 
Daniel  Wauwaupcquannant.  and  David  Naunechnauweet  enlisted  for  3 
years  in  that  unit  and  were  with  Gen.  Horatio  Gates  at  White  Plains.  The 
names  and  service  of  soldiers  who  fought  in  Indian  campaigns  can  be  found 
in  such  records  as  the  lists  and  returns  for  Clark's  Illinois  Regiment,  Vir- 
ginia State  Troops,  1781-84,  and  Willett's  New  York  Regiment,  1781-82. 
Gen.  Edward  Hand  was  sent  to  Fort  Pitt  by  the  Continental  Congress  to 
arouse  the  militia  and  possibly  capture  Detroit  to  neutralize  or  destroy  Brit- 
ish influence  among  the  Indians.  There  are  several  returns  of  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Pitt  and  the  troops  under  Hand  in  May  and  July  1778.  Other  miscel- 
laneous records  pertaining  to  Indians  include  an  itemized  "Account  of  Col. 
Timothy  Bedel  with  the  United  States  of  America  for  transporting  of  In- 
dians from  Cambridge  to  Canada  ,  .  ."  and  a  petition  to  the  Council  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  New  Hampshire,  March  10,  1779,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  losses  sustained  by  a  company  of  Colonel  Bedel's  Regiment  in 
Canada  when  the  British  "suffered  the  savages  to  rob  and  plunder  us  of  our, 
packs  and  baggage,  and  strip  us  of  oujt  clothes  off  our  backs  and  left  us  en- 
tirely naked."  / 

Also  in  the  War  Department  Collection  of  Revolutionary  War  Records 
are  about  230  orderly  books,  letter  books,  receipt  books,  journals,  ledgers, 
lists  of  soldiers,  and  other  bound  records,  known  collectiv.ly  as  numbered 
record  books.  Most  of  these  have  been  reproduced  as  M853,  Numbered 
Record  Books  Voncvrninii  Military  pperations  and  Service,  Pay  and  Settle- 
ment of  Accounts,  and  Supplies  in  tie  War  Department  Collection  of  Revo- 
lutionary War  Records.  Many  of  the  volumes  contain  information  on  units 
involved  in  Indian  campaigns,  but  four  contain  more  specific  information. 
Volume  88,  copies  of  communications  written  by  Timothy  Pickering  in  con- 
nection with  quartermaster  duties,  April  3,  1784-July  9,  1787,  includes  ref- 
erences to  negotiations  with  Indians  and  the  troops  and  officers,  including 
Lafayette,  who  were  present  at  the  signing  of  jhc  1784  treaty  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix.  Volumes  27  and  31  contain  sottteof  the  orders  issued  by  Gen.  John 
Sullivan  in  1779  while  he  commanded  u  punitive  expedition  against  the  Iro- 
quois, principally  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  of  Pennsylvania.  Better  sources  of 
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information  on  Indians,  however,  are  the  copies  of  letters'  sent  and  a  few  let- 
ters received  by  Cien.  lid  ward  Hand,  April  I  .V  August  25,  I77K  (vol.  156), 
Ntostof  Hand's  letters  were  written  at  Fort  Pill  and  were  directed  to  George 
Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Horatio  dates,  George  Rogers  Clark,  and  oth- 
er military  offieers/lndians,  such  as  Chief  White  Eyes,  and  Indian  councils; 
and  Spanish  officers  and  military  commanders  in  the  West.  A  few  of  the  let- 
ters were  written  by  George  Morgan,  an  agt;nt  for  Indian  affairs  tor  the 
Continental  Congress.  Subjects  covered  in  the  letters  include  the  activities 
of  the  Delaware  and  Wyandot,  depredations  by  Indians,  the  raising  of  regi- 
ments to  defend  the  frontier,  Indian  engagements  and  campaigns,  the  dis- 
covery of  Tory  plots  arid  spies,  a*id  an  expedition  down  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi Rivers. 

About  35,5(X)  miscellaneous  numbered  documents  include  originals  and 
^ppics  of  records  pertaining  to  Revolutionary  War  military  operations,  the 
service  of  individuals,  the  pay  and  settlement  of  accounts,  and  supplies.  The 
series  has  been  reproduced  as  M859,  Miscellaneous  Numbered  Records 
(7 he  Manuscript  File)  in  (he  War  Department  Collection  oj^Revolutionary 
War  Records,  I775-I790*s,  ATaVge  segment  of  the  records  were  created  by 
the  large  staff  departments  of  the  Continental  Army  responsible  for  supply- 
ing and  paying  troops,  Some  of  the  records  include  comments  on  Indian  af- 
fairs, such  as  those  from  a  paymaster  at  Tort  Pitt  in  1780  describing  con- 
flicts with  Indians  and  the  measures  taken  for  defense.  There  are  other  mis- 
cellaneous items,  such  as  a  letter  from  George  Rogers  Clark  to  the  military 
commander  at  Port  Patrick  Henry,  November  3,  1779,  which  describes  re- 
cent engagements  with  Delaware;  Shawnee,  and  Wabash  Indians, 

A  fo.urth  series  consists  of  approximately  20  feet  of  photocopies  of  docu- 
ments, the  originals  of  which  are  in  the  custody  of  institutions  and  individ- 
uals in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Massachusetts,  Photographed  in  ac- 
•  cordanee  with  an  act  of  March  2,  1913  (37  Stat.  723).  the  records  arc  chiefly 
letters  and  reports  sent  an(j  received  by  State- boards  of  war,  Governors,  and 
Army  officers;  minutes  of  boards;  rolls  and  returns;  court  records;  and  re- 
ceipts lor  money  and  stores,  The  Virginia  photocopies  include  a  few  de- 
scriptions and  reports  of  Indian  hostilities  on  the  old  northwestern  frontier, 
especially  rolls  and  lists  relating  to  the  activities  of  George  Rogers  Clark. 
The  North  Carolina  photocopies  contain  information  on  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians. I  here  is,  lor  example,  a  40  pagj  report  entitled  4,A  Talk  with  thiy 
(  herokee  Indians  held  at  Port  Charlotte  in  South  Carolina  1776."  Included 
are  copies  of  speeches  delivered  by  order  of  John  Hancock,  President  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and.UyjJie  commissioners  representing  the  Congress 
and  a  transcript  ol  (he  statements  made  by  the  commissioners  and  the 
11  Head  Men  and  Warriors  of  the  Va%y  and  Middle  Settlements  of  the 
(  herokee  Nation." 


FEDERAL RECORDS 

GENERAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

(RECORD  GROUP  11) 

Indian  treaties  compose  one  scries  among  the  General  Records  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  negotiation  of  formal  treaties  with  Indians  followed 
the  customs  established  by  Great  Britain  and  the  colonial  governments.  In- 
dian treaties  were  made  by  the  Second  Continental  Congress  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation,  and  they  were  continued  under  the  Federal  Gov- 

eminent.  f 

After  1789,  treaties  were  negotiated  by  special  commissioners  acting  lor 
the  President  under  the  supervisioti  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  When  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  was  established  in  1849  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  was  transferred  to  it,  the  supervisory  function  of  negotiating  Indian 
treaties  was  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  form  for  Indian  treaties  and  the  procedures  for  putting  them'into  ef- 
fect were  the  same  as  for  treaties  with  foreign  nations.  The  treaties  required 
approval  by  the  Senate  and  had  the  s;  ne  uatus,  force,  and  dignity  as  agree- 
ments with  sovereign  nations.  The  practice  of  according  full  treaty  status  to 
agreements  with  Indian  tribes  was  discontinued  by  an  act  of  March  3,  1871 
(16  Stat,  544,  566),  which  forbade  further  recognition  of  the  tribes  as  na- 
tions and  prohibited  further  treaty  negotiations  with  them.  The  act  did  not, 
however,  abrogate  existing  treaties.  After  1871,  agreements  were  made,  of- 
ten similar  in  substance  to  treaties,  and  these  were  approved  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  instead  of  by  the  Senate  alone.  There  is  no  segregated  series  of 
these  agreements, 

Treaty  provisions  Hale  to  many  subjects.  The  most  important  purpose 
of  many  treaties  was  to  extinguish  Indian  titles  to  land.  Typically,  the  In- 
dians agreed  to  reduce  their  landholdings  or  to  move  to  an  area  less  desired 
for  white  settlement.  Often  tliey  were  compensated  for  their  land  and  prop- 
erty by  lump  sum  or  annuity  payments  of  money  or  by  payments  in  services 
or  commodities.  Sometimes  the  Indians  were  guaranteed  special  rights,  such 
us  hunting  and  listing  privileges  in  ceded  lands.  Some  treaties  provided  for 
the  allotment  of  land  to  individual  Indians  and  for  the  dissolution  of  tribes. 
Other  common  subjects  of  treaty  piqjnsioiis  were  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  maintenance  of  peace,  the  status  of  tribes  as  dependent  nations,  crimi- 
nal and  civil  jurisdiction,  control  of  tribal  affairs,  regulation  of  trade, 
claims  of  and  against  Indians,  and  rights-of-way  across  Indian  lands. 
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Pie  originals  of  Indian  treaties,  as  approved  by  (lie  Senate,  were  main- 
tained by  the  Department  of  State  in  chronological  order,  and  each  treaty 
was  assigned  a  number.  Treaty  I,  between  the  Five  Nations  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  had  been  signed  at  Fori 
George,  N.Y.,  on  August  14,  ^ 722.  The  last  numbered  treaty  is  374,  vith 
the  Ncz  Percys,  signed  at  Washington  on  August  13,  1868.  This  file  also  in- 
cludes several  unperfected  treaties,  which  did  not  go  into  effect.  Finding 
aids  include  a  chronological  list  of  the  treaties  and  indexes  by  place  and  by 
tribe. 

A  treaty  file  often  consists  of  an  original  signed  copy  of  the  treaty,  the 
Presidential  proclamation  of  it,  the  Senate  resolution  approving  ratifica- 
lion,  and  a  printed  copy  of  the  treaty.  Sometimes  there  are  copies  of  mes- 
sages from  the  President  to  the  Senate,  messages  or  letters  of  instruction  to 
the  treaty  commissioners,  and  other  correspondence/ In  a  few  cases  the 
original  treaty  is  missing. 

The  Indian  treaties  have  been  reproduced  as  M668,  Ratified  Indian' 
Treaties,  I722-IN69.  The  texts  of  the  treaties  have  been  published  in  Charles 
J.  Kappler,  ed.(  Indian  Affairs:  Laws  and  Treaties,  vol.  2,  Treaties  (1904), 
and  in  the  Statutes  at  Large,  ' 

Also  in  this  record  group  are  t he  original  engrossed  acts  and  resolutions 
of  Congress,  Presidential  proclamations  and  Hxecutive  orders,  and  rules 
and  regulations  of  Federal  agencies  published  in  the  Federal  Register  since" 
1936.  Most  of  Hiesc  records,  however,  are  available  in  published  form. 
Executive  orders  did  not  have  to  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Stale  until 
1905,  and  many  of  the  earlier  orders  are  with  the  records  of  the  agency  im- 
mediately concerned,  Among  Records  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Rec- 
ord Group  75,  is  an  Executive  order  file,  1850-92,  that  includes  many  origi- 
nal orders  relating  to  Indian  reservations.  They  and  later  orders  have  been 
published  as  Executive  Orders  Relating  to  Indian  Reservations,  1855  to 
1922,  2  vols,  (Washington,  1912,  1922). 

Sec  Ralph  l\  Huss,  comp.,  United  States  Government  Documents  Hav- 
ing General  Legal  Effect,  PI  1 59  (1964), 

KKCORDS  OF TIIK  BUKKAU  Ol  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
(RFC  OKI)  GROUP  75) 

In  addition  to  central  and  field  office  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, tliis  record  group  contains  records  of  the  Office  »of  the  Secretary  of 
War  relating  to  Indian  affairs  before  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  in 
IH24,  records  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Trade,  and  records  of  the  Board  of  In- 
dian (  ommissioners. 

See  Pdward  1.  Hill,  comp.,  Preliminarv  Inventorv  of  the  Records  of  the 
liureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  PI  163  (2  vols.,  1965),  and  I  .am  a  K.  Kelsay, 
comp.,  List  of  Cartographic  Records  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Spe- 
cial I  is!  I }  (rev.  1977), 
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Records  of  Ihe  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  Relating  to  Indian  Affairs 

From  17^9  until  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  established  in  1824,  In- 
dian affairs  were  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  except 
for  a  Government-operated  factory  system  of  trade  with  the  Indians  begun 
in  1795.  From  1 806  until  it  was  abolished  in  1822,  the  factory  system  was  di- 
rected by  a  Superintendent  of  Indian  Trade^  who  was  responsible  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

The  Federal  Government  continued  the  superintendencies  provided  by 
the  ordinance  of  August  7,  1786,  witli  a  northern  and  a  southern  depart- 
ment divided  by  the  Ohio  River.  In  1789  the  Congress  appropriated  funds 
for  the  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  northern  department,  and  it  became  a  standard  prac- 
tice for  the  Governor  of  a  Territory  to  serve  ex  officious  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  in  his  area. 

Agencies,  usually  under  a  superintendency,  with  immediate  responsibility  * 
for  specified  tribes  or  geographical  areas  developed  gradually.  In  1792  the 
President  appointed  four  special  agents,  who  were  charged  with  special  dip- 
lomatic missions.  In  1793  the  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  appoint 
temporary  agents  to  reside  among  the  Indians  (I  Stat.  331);  in  time  the 
agents  were  permanently  assigned  to  particular  tribes  or  areas.  By  1818 
there  were  15  agents  and  10  assistants  or  subagents.  In  that  year  the  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  (3  Stat.  428)  providing  that  agents  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  practice  that  endured 
for  most  of  the  19th  century. 

The  fire  in  the  War  Department  on  November-8,  1800,  destroyed  most  of 
its  records;  therefore,  the  records  of  thtf  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  direct  administration  of  Indian  affairs  exist  only  from 
that  time  until  1824.  During  this  period  the  War  Department  kept  most  of 
its  incoming  correspondence  in  one  serics'controlled  by  registers.  Copies  of 
outgoing  letters  were  recorded  in  several  sets  of  tetter  books,  one  of  which 
was  for  Indian  affairs.  The  six  volumes  of  letters  sent,(l  ft.)  for  the  years 
1800  to  1824  were  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Other  letters 
relating  to  Indian  affairs  had  been  copied  in  other  volumes,  and  these  re- 
mained with  the  records  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Letters  re- 
ceived relating  to  nonmilitary  Indian  matters  were  segregated  from  other 
letters  document  by  document,  but  the  selection  process  was  imperfect. 
Only  a  small  part  (2  ft.)  of  the  incoming  correspondence  has  survived.  The 
registers  of  the  letters  received  are  iirRecords  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Record  Group  107,  but  a  microfilm  copy  of  them  (M22)  is  available 
»or  use  with  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Sonic  records  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  were  incorporated  with  later  records  of  f 
the  Bureau. 

The  letters  received  consist  of  correspondence  from  Indian  superintend- 
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ents  and  agents,  factors  of  trading  posts,  Territorial  and  State  Governors, 
military  commanders,  Indians,  missionaries,  and  others,  Among  them  are 
drafts  of  letters  sent,  vouchers,  receipts,  requisitions,  abstracts  and  finan- 
cial statements,  certificates  of  deposit,  depositions,  contracts,  and  news- 
papers. The  letters  sent  have  a  higher  proportion  of  letters  to  such  address- 
ees as  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Trade,  treaty  and  othej/commissioners, 
Treasury  Departmen:  officials,  and  persons  having  commercial  dealings 
with  the  War  Department.  Some  of  the  letters  were  signed  by  clerks  in  the 
Department  or  by  the  President  rather  than  the  Secretary  of  >yar.  Included 
are  copies  of  speeches  to  Indians,  proceedings  of  conferences  with  Indians 
in  Washington,  licenses  of  traders,  passports  for  travel  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try, appointments,  and  instructions  to  commissioners,  superintendents, 
agents,  and  other  officials. 

During  this  period  the  Department  was  most  concerned  with  the  Seneca 
and  other  Indians  of  New  York  and  the  Indians  in  the  South,  particularly 
the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Creek,  Also  important  were  the 
Indians  of  the  Old  Northwest,  and  tl|ere  was  a  growing  interest  in  the  In- 
dians west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  especially  the  Osage  and  the  Caddo  and 
other  Indians  living  in  Louisiana. 

The  correspondence,  particularly  the  letters  sent,  relates  to  a  broad  range 
of  subjects.  It  was  a  period  of  active  treaty  making,  except  for  the  years 
from  1810  to  1814,  when  there  were  Wars  with  the  northwestern  Indians,  led 
by  Tecumseh,  and  the  Creek  Indians  and  the  War  of  1812.  In  the  corre- 
spondence there  is  much  discussion  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Indians,  but  there  is  more  about  land  mat- 
ters,  particularly  cessions.  After  the  War  of  1812,  the  proposed  removal  of 
Indians  to  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  became  a  common  topic.  Other 
land-related  subjects  are  roads  across  Indian  lands;  land  reserves  for  in- 
dividual Indians,  first  provided  by  the  treaty  of  November  16,  1805,  with 
the  Choctaw  Indians;  and  boundaries  and  surveys.  There  are  complaints 
from  Indians  about  violations  of  terms  of  treaties,  There  is  correspondence 
about  the  purchaseand  distribution  of  annuity  goods,  including  numerous 
complaints  of  late  deliveries.  Even  at  this  early  date,  there  was  considerable 
>■  discussion  of  educating  and  "civilizing"  Indians,  usually  in  the  "useful 
arts":  raising  crops  and  livestock,  smithery  and  carpentry  work,  and  sew- 
ing, spinning,  and  weaving.  There  are  also  letters  about  mission  schools  and 
the  use  of  the  Civilization  Fund,  established  in  1819,  to  support  such 
schools,  and  about  missionaries  allowed  to  reside  on  Indian  lands  to  spread 
the  Christian  religion,  Other  subjects  are  the  Office  of  Indian  Trade  and  the 
Government  factories;  private  trade,  with  frequent  mention  of  the  legisla- 
tion regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians;  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
Indians;  the  issuance  of  passports;  intruders  and  scalers  on  Indian  lands; 
houses  of  entertainment;  murders;  hqrse  stealing  and  other  depredations 
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committed  by  and  against  Indians;  stolen  children;  slaves  held  by  Indians; 
visits  of  Indian  delegations  to  Washington  and  the  discouragement  of  them; 
disputes  between  tribes  and  States;  intertribal  relations  and  the  refusal  of 
the  United  States  to  intervene;  the  establishment*  location,  transfer,  and 
discontinuance  of  superintendencies  and  agencies  and  instructions  for  their 
operation;  the  appointment  and  conduct  of  officials  and  complaints  and 
charges  against  them;  agency  buildings;  the  investment  of  Indian  funds;  and 
estimates,  allocations  of  funds,  accounts,  and  other  financial  matters. 

Correspondents,  particularly  in  the  letters  sent,  frequently  are  identified 
only  by  name  with  no  indication  of  address  or  position;  therefore,  even 
more  than  with  later  records,  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  persons 
involved  before  attempting  to  use  the  records.  The  letters  sent  are  arranged 
chronologically  and  have  indexes  to  recipients.  The  letters  received  are  ar- 
ranged by  year  and  thereunder  alphabetically  by  name  of  writer.  The  regis- 
ters of  letters  received  by  the  Secretary  of  War  can  be  used  to  identify  spe- 
cific letters,  but  when  seeking  information  about  a  subject  area,  it  usually  is 
easier  to  go  directly  to  the  letters. 

The  letters  received  have  been  microfilmed  as  M271 ;  letters  sent,  as  Ml 5. 

Records  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Tmde 

From  1795  until  1822  the  U.S.  Government  operated  a  system  of  factories 
or  posts  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  one  of  the  earliest  ventures  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  competition  with  private  enterprise.  The  Office  of  Indian 
Trade  was  established  in  1806  to  direct  the  trade  operations.  The  factories 
furnished  the  Indians  various  kinds  of  merchandise  in  exchange  for  furs, 
skins,  and  other  commodities.  The  system  was  not  intended  to  make  a 
profit;  prices  were  supposed  to  be  high  enough  only  to  maintain  the  original 
capital  and  to  cover  expenses.  The  main  objective  was  to  establish  more 
harmonious  relations  yvith  the  Indians,  thus  reducing  the  expenses  of  de- 
fending fhe  frontier,  It  was  hoped  also  that  the  Indians  would  become  de- 
pendent <m  the  supply  of  Government  goods  and  more  subject  to  Govern- 
ment control.  Private  trade  was  still  permitted  under  the  licensing  system  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress  in  1796  and  later  modified.  Issuing  licenses  and 
regulating  private  trade  were  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  superintendents  and  agents  who  served  under  him;  the  Secretary  also 
had  general  supervisory  control  over  the  factory  system. 

Two  factories  were  started  on  an  experimental  basis  in  1795  following  an 
appropriation  by  the  Congress  of  $50,000  for  the  purchase  of  goods  to  be 
sold  to  the  Indians  under  the  direction  of  the  President  (1  Stat.  443),  The 
following  year  the  Congress  raised  the  capital  to  $150,000  and  specifically 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  trading  houses  and  the  appointment  by 
the  President. of  the  employees  needed  to  operate  them  (I  Stat.  452).  The 
capital  was  gradually  raised  until  in  1809  it  amounted  to  $300,000  (2  Stat, 
544).  .*/, 
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After  1HI  I,  the  Office  of  Indian  Trade  was  also  responsible  for  purchas- 
ing and  transmitting  goods  lor  annuity  payments  and  presents  to  Indians, 

For  several  years  no  one  official  had  primary  responsibility  for  directing 
the  factories.  Originally,  the  Purveyor  of  Public  Supplies  procured  goods 
for  the  factories  and  disposed  of  those  received  from  them.  Military  agents 
f  of  the  War  Department  (the  predecessors  of  Quartermaster  officers)  usually 
handled  the  transportation  of  goods.  In  November  17%,  John  Harris, 
Keeper  of  Military  Stores  at  Philadelphia,  was  designated  to  receive  goods 
and  money  from  the  factories  and  to  dispose  of  them.  The  Purveyor  of 
Public  Supplies  continued  to  purchase  goods  for  the  factories,  On  May  1 1 , 
1 801 ,  William  Irvine,  Superintendent  of  Military  Stores,  was  also  appointed 
Agent  for  the  Indian  Factories.  He  was  to  receive  and  dispose  of  mer- 
chandise from  the  factories  and  to  furnish  the  Secretary  of  War  with  esti- 
mates of  goods  needed  for  them.  Irvine  died  July  29,  1804,  and  George  In- 
gcls,  Military  Storekeeper  at  Philadelphia,  temporarily  assumed  his  duties. 
On  March  26,  1805,  William  Davy  was  appointed  Principal  Agent  for  In- 
dian Factories,  purchasing  and  disposing  goods  for  them— thereby  assum- 
ing all  the  duties  concerning  the  factories. 

On  July  8,  1806,  John  Shee  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian  / 
Trade  under  an  act  of  Congress  (2^Stat.  402),  and  he  assumed  the  functions  , 
previously  exercised  by  Davy,  Shee  referred  to  this  post  as  the  "Office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Trade,"  and  by  1808  the  office  was  called  the 
"Office  of  Indian  Trade"  or  "Indian  Trade  Office,"  Shee  maintained  his 
office  at  Philadelphia,  as  had  his  predecessors,  but  the  act  provided  that  it 
should  be  moved  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  When  Shee  decided  not  to 
move,  Gen.  John  Mason  whs  appointed' Superintendent,  and  in  1807  he 
moved  the  Office  of  Indian  Trade  to  Georgetown,  In  1816  Mason  was  re- 
placed by  Thomas  L.  McKenney,  who  remained  in  office  until  the  closing  of 
the  Office  of  Indian  Trade  and  the  factories  in  1822  by  act  of  Congress  (3 
Stat.  679).  George  Graham,  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, was  in  charge  of  the  liquidation. 

In  immediate  charge  of  the  factories  were  factors  or  agents,  They  are 
called  factors  in  this  guide  to  distinguish  them  from  the  regular  Indian 
agents  appointed  to  represent  the  United  States  in  its  relations  with  the  Indi- 
an tribes;  on  occasion,  however,  factors  also  served  as  agents,  they  sold 
blankets,  clothing,  clpfh,  utensils,  weapons,  ammunition,  and  tobacco  in 
exchange  for  goods,  mostly  furs  and  skins,  brought  in  by  the  Indians.  What 
was  received  from  the  Indians  was  sent  to  Georgetown  and  other  trade  cen- 
ters, where  it  was  usually  sold  at  public  auction,  In  addition  to  the  factors, 
the  Office  of  Indian  Trade  employed  purchasing,  transportation,  and  other 
agents,  often  on  a  part-time  basis,  at  such  important  supply  centers  and 
depots  as  Philadelphia,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Albany,  and 
St.  Louis. 
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One  of  the  two  factories  established  in  1795  was  located  at  Colerain,  Ga., 
on  St.  Mary's  River,  to  serve  the  (  reek  Indians.  The  other  was  located  at 
Tellico,  Tenn.,  for  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw.  The  Creek  factory,  usually 
known  by  the  names  of  its  successive  locations  or  as  the  Georgia  factory, 
was  moved  several  times  but  continued  in  operation  until  1820.  In  practice, 
the  other  factory  served  only  the  Cherokee.  In  1807  it  was  moved  to  Hiwas- 
see  on  the  Tennessee  River,  but  it  failed  to  prosper  and  was  closed  in  1810. 

No  new  factories  were  opened  until  1802,  when  they  were  founded  arFort 
St  Stephens,  in  present-day  Alabama,  for  the  Choctaw  Indians;  Chickasaw 
Bluffs,  fenn.;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  and  Detroit.  The  Choctaw  factory  was 
moved  to  Fort  Confederation  on  the  Tombigbee  River  in  1816  and  con- 
tinued to  operate  until  the  end  of  the  factory  system  in  1822.  Detroit,  Fort 
Wayne,  and  Chickasaw  Bluffs  (which  was  suspended  during  the  War  of 
181 2)  were  closed  in  1805, 1812,  and  1818,  respectively. 

Four  factories  were  opened  in  1805.  They  were  located  at  Arkansas  Post 
on  the  Arkansas  River,  Natchitoches  on  the  Red  River,  Belle  Fontaine  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  Chicago.  The  Arkansas  factory  was  a 
failure  and  closed  in  1810.  The  Natchitoches  factory  was  moved  19  Sulphur 
Fork  in  1818  because  of  a  dispute  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  over  the 
land  and  property,  but  it  continued  to  operate  until  the  end  of  the  factory 
system,  as  did  the  Chicago  factory  except  during  the  War  of  1812.  The  Belle 
Fontaine  factory  was  closed  in  1809.  The  factory  opencU  in  1806  at 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  on  Lake  Erie,  was  destroyed  by  the  British  during  the  war 
and  never  reopened. 

In  1 80S  factories  were  opened  at  Mackinac  (Michilimackinac),  Mich.; 
Fort  Osage  on  the  Missouri  River  near  the  site  of  Sibley,  Mo.,  for  the  Osage 
Indians;  and  Fort  Madison  on  the  Mississippi  River  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Des  Moines  River.  Mackinac  was  captured  by  the  British  during  the  war  and 
never  reopened.  Fort  Madison  was  destroyed  by  the  British;  the  factor  es- 
tablished temporary  headquarters  at  St.  Louis  and  at  Little  Manitou  on  tm> 
Missouri  River,  but  in  1815  the  factory  was  replaced  by  one  at  Prairie  du 
Chien.  The  Osage  factory  continued  to  operate  until  1822,  but  from  1813  to 
1815  it  was  located  farther  east  at  Arrow  Rock.  A  branch  of  this  factory  was 
opened  in  1821  on  the  Marais  de  Cygne  River. 

Four  factories,  all  of  which  operated  until  1822,  were  established  after  the 
war.  Two,  opened  in  1815,  were  at  Gretm  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien. 
Another,  opened  in  1818,  was  at  Fort  Edwards  near  the  mouth  of  the  Des 
Moines  River  al  the  site  of  Warsaw,  III.,  until  1822,  when  it  was  moved  to 
Fort  Armstrong  on  Rock  Island.  The  fourth  factory,  opened  in  1818  to  re- 
place the  Chickasaw  Bluffs  factory,  was  located  temporarily  at  Illinois 
Bayou  and  then  at  Spadrc  Bluffs  on  the  Arkansas  River  in  Arkansas. 
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The  f  ollowing  is  a  list  of  the  factories  and  their  years  of  operation  in  the  or- 
de»  (their  establishment.  ' 

Creek 
Colerain,  1795-97 
Fort  Wilkinson,  1797-1806 
Oemulgee  Old  Fields,  1806-9 
Fort  Hawkins,  1809-16. 
Fort  Mitchell,  1816-20 


Belle  Fontaine,  1805-9  t 

Natchitoches-Sulphur  Fork 
Natchitoches,  1805-18 
Sulphur  Fork,  1818-22 


Cherokee  ' 
Tellico,  1795-1807 
Hi  was  sec,  1807-10 

Fori  Wayne,  1802-12 

Choctaw 
Fort  St.  Stephens,  1 802- 15 
Fort  Confederation,  1816-22 

Detroit,  1802-5 

Chickasaw  Bluffs;  1802-18 , 

Arkansas,  1805-10 

Chicago,  1805-22 


Sandusky,  1804-12 
Fort  Madison,  1808-15 
Osage,  1808-22 

Mackinac  (Michilimackinac),  1808- 
12 

Green  Bay,  1815-22 

*  Prairie  duChien,  1815-22 

Fort  Edwards,  1818-22 

Spadre    Bluffs   (Illinois  Bayou), 
1818-22 


Very  little  of  the  incoming  correspondence  of  the  Superintendent's  Office 
has  survived,  only  10  inches  for  the  years  1806  to  1824,  which  has  been  re- 
produced as  T58.  There  are  a  small  volume  of  letters  and  instructions  sent 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  concerning  the  Indian  trade,  1795-1800,  and  a 
complete  set  of  six  copybooks  of  lette  s  sent  for  the  years  from  1807,  when 
Mason  took  charge,  until  the  end  of  the  faetory.system  in  1822,  A  seventh 
volume,  for  the  letters  sent  by  George  Graham,  principal  agent  in  charge  of 
liquidation  of  the  factories,  contains  letters  dated  as  late  as  1830.  The  first 

volumes  have  .been  reproduced  as  Ml  6.  Some  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  Superintendent's  Office  was  conducted  by  the  transportation  agent  and 
other  assistants,  For  the  years  1816  to  1822,  there  is  a  separate  copybook  for 
letters  sent  by  Transportation  Agent  John  W.  Bronaugh.  The  correspond- 
ence of  the  Office  was  conducted  with  factors,  purchasing  and  transporta- 
tion agents,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  other 
Treasury  Department  officials,  the  President,  Indian  agents, ♦merchants, 
manufacturers,  bankers,  members  of  missionary  societies,  and  others.  The 
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principal  subiccis  arc  ihc  purchase  iiml  distribution  of  goods  for  the  fac- 
tories, the  disposal  of  the  furs  and  other  commodities  received,  and  the 
operation  of  the  factories.  After  1811,  providing  annuity  goods  and  pres- 
ents for  the  Indians  was  important.  Financial  accounts  and  appointments  to 
office  were  always  significant.  The  last  Superintendent  of  Indian  Trade, 
*  Thomas  I..  McKenney,  who  in  1824  became  the  first  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  was  greatly  interested  injjhe  education  and  "civilization"  of 
Indians.  As  Superintendent,  he  had  no  legal  responsibility  for  these  matters, 
but  the  correspondence  for  his  6  years  in  office  contains  information  about 
them. 

Most  of  the  other  records  of  the  Superintendent's  Office  are  accounts, 
the  basic  ones  being  the  interrelated  sets  of  daybooks,  journals,  and  ledgers. 
The  daybooks,  also  known  as  waste  books  or  blotters,  ore  chronological 
records  of  financial  transactions  made  at  the  time  of  the  transactions.  Later 
more  finished  chronological  records,  knpwn  as  journals,  were  compiled. 
,  T  he  ledgers  record  the  same  transactions  as  the  journals,  but  the  entries  are 
arranged  by  account  rather  than  chronologically.  Separate  accounts  were 
kept  for  individuals,  factories,  and  firms;  separate  accounts  were  also  kept 
for  different  uses  of  funds,  such  as  merchandise  and  salaries.  Usually,  jour- 
nals and  ledgers  cover  the  same  time-periods,  and  the  journals  give  page  ref- 
-  erenecs  to  the  ledgers.  There  are  waste  books  or  daybooks  for  the  Office  of 
Indian  Trade.  1803-6  and  1809-24;  four  journals,  1805-24;  and  four 
ledgers.  1 803-6  and  1816-24.  Two  of  the  ledgers  are  indexed,  and  there  is  an 
index  for  the  missing  ledger,  1807-16. 

Nine  indent  books,  1 804-20,  consist  of  copies  of  lists  of  goods  ordered  or 
needed  by  the  factories,  sometimes  with  indications  of  the  action  taken  by 
•the  Office  of  Indian  Trade.  There  are  separate  volumes  for  the  Arkansas, 
C  herokee,  C  hicago,  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  Choctaw,  Creek,  Fort  Wayne,  and 
Natchitoches  factories  and  one  volume  for  the  Fort  Madison  dnd  Fort  Ed- 
wards factories. .There  are  also  a  volume  of  copies  of  letters  from  factors 
and  Indian  agents  to  the  Superintendent  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  1RI 1-18, 
requesting  goods  for  making  annuity  payments  and  a  olume  of  copies  of 
orders  for  goods,  1806-12, 

C  opies  of  invoices  are  divided  into  those  "inward"  and  those  out- 
ward." There  are  five  volumes  of  invoices  inward,  1796-1822,  for  goods, 
mostly  furs  and  peltries,  received  from  the  factories  and  for  goods  received 
from  merchants,  and  there  is  a  volume  of  invoices,  1811-19,  received  from 
merchants  for  goods  to  be  used  for  annuity  payments.  Five  volumes  ol  in- 
voices outward,  1803  24,  contain  copies  of  invoices  mainly  tor  goods  sent 
to  ihc  factories  but  also  lor  furs  and  other  goods  received  from  the  factories 
and  sold  hv  the  Office  of  Indian  Trade.  One  of  the  volumes  is  just  for  in- 
voices of  goods  sunt  to.  the  Chicago  factory,  1805-12.  In  the  volume  later 
used  as  a  copybook  for  letters  sent  by  Transportation  Agent  John  W. 
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Bronuugh  (mentiuncd  above  us. part  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Office) 
are  some  copies  of  invoices,  I  803-4,  from  merchants  for  goods  furnished. 

Other  records  include  a  memorandum  book,  1807-13,  with  information 
about  prices  and  quality  of  goods,  transportation  costs,  sales,  the  appoint- 
ment of  factors,  and  other  subjects;  sales  booksM  807-22,  recording  sales  of 
furs  and  peltries  at  Georgetown,  Savannah,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans, 
and  other  places;  statements  of  account* current,  1805-18;  check  stubs, 
1809-13  and  1821-22;  canceled  checks!  1808-21;  and  inventories  of  goods 
•on  hand  at  the  Office  of  Indian  Trade  in  Georgetown  and  at  the  factories  at 
the  time  they  were  liquidated,  There  are  also  2  feet  of  vouchers,  receipts, 
bills  of  lading,  financial  Vatemehts,  abstracts  of  payments,  invoices,  inven- 
tories, list*,  and  other  records  relating  to  accounts,  1796-1825.  These 
records,  some  of  which  were  created  in  the  Office  and  some  of  which  were 
received  from  factors  and  others,  arc  divided  into  three  groups;  general  ac- 
counts, transportation Bccounts^and  annuity  accounts, 

The  records  of  the  individual  factories  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Superin- 
tendent's Office,  but  there  arc  great  variations  in  what  has  survived.  Each 
factory  was  supposed  to  maintain  a  daybook,  journal,  ledger,  letter  book, 
cashbook,  and  invoice  book.  At  the  close  of  each  quarter,  the  factors  were 
to  send  abstracts  of  their  account  books  and  inventories  of  stock  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Indian  Trade.  Over  the  years,  the  records  of  the  central  office  and 
those  of  the  factories  have  become  intermingled  almost  indistinguishably, 
and  records  relating  to  a  factory  that  are  physically  with  the  records  of  that 
factory  have  been  accepted  as  its  records,  This  includes  the  quarterly  tran- 
scripts of  accounts,  Indians  arc  sometimes  named  in  the  accounts,  but 
transactions  with  them  are  often  indicated  only  by  such  terms  as  "bartered" 
j>r  "bartered  with  Indians." 

There  is  a  significant  amount  of  correspondence  for  only  three  factories. 
For  the  Arkansas  factory,  a  volume  of  copies  of  incoming  and  outgoing 
correspondence,  1805-10,  has  been  reproduced  as  M142.  For  theCreek  fac- 
tory, there  is  I  foot  of  correspondence,  mostly  incoming,  1795-1814,  and  a 
volume  of  copies  of  letters  sent,  1795-1816.  The  volume  is  available  on  mi- 
crofilm as  M4,  For  the  Natchitochcs-Sulphur  Fork  factory,  a  volume  of 
copies  of  letters  sent,  1809-21,  is  available  as  T 1029, 

For  these  three  factories  there  also  are  fairly  complete  accounting 
records,  For  the  Arkansas  factory  there  are  a  daybook,  journal,  ledger,  in- 
voice book,  and  other  records  for  the  entire  period  of  the  factory's  opera- 
tion. The  records  of  the  Creek  factory  are  the  most  voluminous,  amounting 
to  some  fi  feet,  They  include,  daybooks,  journals,  ledgers,  vouchers,  and 
miscellaneous  accounts.  Of  particular  interest  are  a  journal  and  a  corre- 
sponding ledger,  1808-14,  which  record  transactions  with  Benjamin  Haw- 
kins, the  U.S.  Indian  agent  for  theCreek  Indians,  For  Natehitoehes-Sul- 
phur  Fork  there  are  daybooks,  journals,  ledgers,  an  invoice  book,  and  mis- 
cellaneous accounts. 
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h>r  the  Choctaw  lactorv  there  are  4  feet  of  records  consisting  of  Iran- 
script*  of  daybooks,  1 808  19,  and  miscellaneous  accounts,  1803-25.  For 
the  other  factories  the  records  are  sparse.  There  arc  miscellaneous  accounts 
for  each  of  them,  ranging  from  'one-naif  inch  for  Belle  Fontaine,  Detroit, 
and  Mackinac  to  1  foot  for  the  Prairie  clu  Chien  factory.  There  are  incom- 
plete daybooks  or  other  account  books  for  Chicago,  Chickasaw  Bluffs, 
Fori  Wayne,  and  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Other  records  bf.the  Office  of  Indian  Trade,  presumably  submitted  to  the 
auditors  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  settlement,  arc  in  Records  of  the 
General  Accounting  Ofjnce,  Record  Group  217.  Records  of  the  Office  of 
the  Quartermaster  General,  Record  Group  92,  includes  documents  of  the 
offices  umeerned  with  the  factories  before  the  Office  of  Indian  Trade  was 
established. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia  has  custody  of  the 
papers  of  William  Irvine,  which  contain  drafts  of  his  outgoing  correspond- 
ence while  he  was  serving  as  Agent  for  the  Indian  Factories,  Some  papers  of 
Thomas  I..  McKcnmiy,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Trade  and  later  first  head 
of  the  Bur-ran  of  Indian  Affairs,  are  at  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
in  Philadelphia.  The  Missouri  Historical  Society  in  St.  Louis  has  papers  of 
James  Kennedy,'  agent  for  the  factories  at  St,  Louis,  and  of  George  Sibley, 
factor  at  the  Osage  factory.  Other  papers  of  Sibley  arc  at  L.indenwood  Col- 
lege in  St.  Charles,  Mo.  An  account  book  of  the  Fort  Wayne  factory,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  invoices  and  inventories,  has  been  published  in  Indiana 
Historical  Collections  \  5(  1 927):405~663. 

keeords  of  the  Revenue  Office  Relating  to  Procurement  for  the  War  De- 
partment 

By  an  act  of  May  8,  1792  (1  Stat.  279),  the  Congress  provided  that  pur- 
chases' and  supplies  for  the  War  Department  should  be  made  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Treasury  Department,  On  April  4,  1794,  Tench  Coxe, 
die  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  was  designated  to  supervise  purchases  for 
the  military,  naval,  and  Indian  services.  He  gave  up  this  responsibility  on 
December  31,  1794,  but  completed  all  the  unfinished  business.  The  only 
records  of  the  Revenue  Office  relating  to  procurement  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  are  known  to  be  in  the  National  Archives  are  in  a  volume  of 
letters  sent.  April  14,  I794-August  26,  1796.  Although  the  letters  relate  only 
in  pari  to  the  purchase  of  blankets,  cloth,  clothing,  silver  ornaments,  and 
other  goods  for  Indians,  the  volume  was  placed  among  the  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  It  has  been  reproduced  as  M74,  Letters  of  Tench 
<  oxe  (  ommissioner  of  the  Revenue,  Relating  lo  the  Procurement  of  Mili- 
um; Naval,  and  Indian  Sup/dies,  1794-  17%.  The  records  of  the  Purveyor 
nl  Public  Supplies,  whose  office  was  established  in  1795  with  general 
responsibility  for  the  purchase  of  Government  supplies,  are  among  Records 
ol  tin:  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  ( icneral,  Record  Group  92. 
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Records  of  tfk>  Hurcuu  of  Indian  Affairs 

1  he  Bureau  of  Indian  Af  fairs  was  established  within  the  War  Department 
on  March  11,  1824,  by  Secretary  of  War  John  C.  Calhoun,  The  Bureau 
operated  informally  within  rhe  Department  until  1832,  when  the  Congress 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  direct  and  manage  all  matters  arising 
from  relations  with  the  Indians  (4  Stat.  564).  The  Bureau,  usually  known  as 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  until  1947,  was  transferred  in  1849  from  the 
War  Department  to  the  new  Department  of  the  Interior,  where  it  has  since 
remained,  The  central  office  of  the  Bureau  in  Washington  and  its  field 
establishment  were  known  collectively  as  the  Indian  Service. 

The  creation  of  the  Bureau  was  an  administrative  matter  that  represented 
no  significant  change  in  policy  or  field  operations.  The  system  of  agencies 
responsible  for  one  or  more  tribes  usually  subordinate  to  a  superintendency 
with  general  responsibility  for  Indian  affairs  in  a  Territory  or  other  geo- 
graphical area' was  continued,  (In  1824,  however,  a  comparatively  high 
number  of  agencies  were  not  assigned  to  superintendences.)  Territorial 
Governors  continued  to  serve  ex  officio  as  superintendents  when  appro- 
priate. In  1824  the  Federal  Government  still  was  primarily  concerned  with 
Indians  living  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  particularly  the  Seneca  and 
other  Indians  in  New  York,  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the  South,  and  the 
various  tribes  of  the  Old  Northwest.  The  St.  Louis  Super  in  tendency,  estab- 
lished in  182?  with  William  Clark  as  superintendent,  was  responsible  for 
most  of  the  Indians  and  agencies  alqng.and  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

An  act  of  May  28,  1830  (4  Stat.  411),  made  it  the  explicit  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  remove  the  Indians  from  the  East,  and  during  the  1830's 
and  I840N,  this  removal  was  largely  completed.  Some  Indians  remained  in 
or  returned  to  the  East,  and  the  Bureau  was  never  able  to  suspend  opera- 
tions there.  Most  of  the  eastern  agencies,  however,  were  closed  or  moved 
west. 

An  act  of  June  30,  1834  (4  Stat.  735),  provided  for  a  major  reorgani- 
zation of  supcrintendencies  and  agencies.  The  x^Vea  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  a itd  cast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  ijivided  between  the  St.  Louis 
Superintendent^'  and  the  new  Western  Superintendency.  The  St,  Louis 
Superintendency  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  Indians  and  Indian  country 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  practice  the  Western  Superintendency  be- 
came responsible  for  the  Indians  in  present-day  Oklahoma  and  sometimes 
lor  the  Osage  in  southern  Kansas,  The  Upper  Missouri  Agency  of  the  St, 
I  ouis  Superintendency  had  contacts  witli  Indians  living  as  far  west  as 
present-day  Montana,  but  farther  south  the  effective  jurisdiction  of  the 
superintendency  did  not  extend  beyond  central  Kansas  until  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Upper  Platte  Agency  in  1846, 

Wisconsin  territory  and  the  Wisconsin  Superintendency  were  oigani/ed 
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in  18.16  ami  originally  included  present  clay  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  parts  of 
the  Pakotas.  Other  changes  ilv jurisdiction  in  the  West  were  made  as  new 
Territories  and  superintendencies  were  formed  and  as  Territories  became 
States  and  superintendencies  were  discontinued.  After  the  Mexican  War 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary,  there  were  changes,  partic- 
ularly to  conform  with  an  act  of  I'cbruary  27,  1851  (9  Stat,  574),  that 
provided  for  superintendencies  and  agencies  in  the  T'»#  West,  largely  for 
Indians  with  whom  the  federal  Government  had  little  previous  contact, 

With  the  expansion  of  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  became  involved  with  more  tribes,  but,  as  the  Indians 
were  confined  to  increasingly  smaller  reservations,  the  geographical  areas  of 
concern  grew  sjnaller.  There  continued  to  be  some  Indians  under  federal 
jurisdiction,  however,  in  all  the  western  States  and  Territories(except  Texas. 
During  the  1 870's  the  superintendencies  were  abolished,  and  thereafter  all 
agents  reputed  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Washington. 
Starting  in  1893,  the  politically  appointed  agents  were  gradually  replaced  by 
superintendents  appointed  under  civil  service  regulations. 

There  were  other  kinds  of  field  officials,  including  treaty  commissioners, 
inspectors,  and  special  agents;  ptuchasing  and  distributing  agents  con- 
cerned with  obtaining  goods  and  distributing  goods  or  money;  emigration 
agents,  who  assisted  in  the  removal  of  Indians  from  one  area  to  another; 
enrolling  agents,  who  prepared  tribal  rolls  for  various  purposes;  and  school 
superintendents. 

Starting  with  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  in 
1883,  supervisory  positions  were  established  for  specialized  activities,  such 
as  irrigation,  forestry,  employment  of  Indians,  health,  law  enforcement, 
and  construction,  The  incumbents  were  regarded  as  field  officials,  and  they 
developed  elaborate  organizations  that  operated  outside  the  agency  system. 
In  1 926 1  he  position  of  General  Superintendent  was  created  wit  h  responsi- 
bility  for  field  activities  relating  to  agencies  and  schools,  including  edu- 
cation, agriculture",  and  industry.  In  1931  directors  of  both  field  and  central 
office  operations  were  appointed  for  specialized  activities.  By  1937  the 
Bureau  had  established  uniform  districts  for  the  various  field  services  to 
eliminate  the  confusion  caused  when  each  service  set  up  its  own  districts, 
j  After  World  War  II  a  system  of  area  offices  was  established  whereby  area 
I  directors  were  responsible  for  supervising  all  Indian  activities  within  their 
area,  including  agencies  and  other  administrative  units.  Specialists  were 
expected  to  provide  technical  supervision  but  were  relieved  of  executive 
responsibility. 

I  he  organization  of  the  central  office  of  the  Bureau  was  simple  for  many 
years.  Until  1886  the  only  positions  authorized  by  statute  were  those  of 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Chief  Clerk.  In  1 886  the  latter  position 
was  replaced  by  that  of  Assistant  Commissioner.  A  new  position  of  Chief 
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Clerk  was  established  in  I9M,  called  Second  Assistant  Commissioner  Irom 
1910  to  1915,  and  abolished  in  19.14.  After  World  War  II  additional  posi- 
tions of  Assistant  Commissioner  were  created  and  alio  positions  of  Deputy 
Commissioner  and  Associate  Commissioner,  ranking  above  the  Assistant 
Commissioners, 

There  were  no  formal  subdivisions  of  the  central  office  until  1846,  when 
four  divisions  were  established— (lie  Land,  Civilization, 'Finance,  and  Files 
and  Records  Divisions,  The  Files  and  Records  Division  had  custody  of  the 
general  records  ijfilie  Bureau,  but  tin.  other  divisions  also  kept  their  own 
records,         *iT  / 

Few  changes  irHhe  divisional  organization  of  the  Bureau  were  made  until 
1907.  From  1873  lo  1881  there  was  a  Media.il  and  Educational  Division, 
which  assumed  some  of  the  duties  of  the  Civilization  Division.  The 
Accounts  Division  was  established  in  1876.  Most  of  its  functions  had 
formerly  beey  assigned  to  the  Finance  Pivision.  In  1884  the  Civilization 
Division  became  the  tiducation  Divisiop.  In  1885  the  Depredation  Division 
was  established  to  process  depredation  claims,  but  in  1893  it  was 
consolidated  with  the  Land  Division*  The  Miscellaneous  Division  was  estab- 
lished in  1889  to  take  over  certain  duties  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, particularly  the  issuance  of  traders'  licenses, 

Between  19()7  and  1915  the  Bureau's  central  office  was  reorganized 
repeatedly,  The  Land  and  Education  Divisions  survived.  The  Miscellaneous 
Division  was  abolished,  arid  the  Files  and  Records  Division  was  reduced  to 
the  Mail  and  Files  Section  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Clerk.  The  Finance 
Division  became  the  Purchase  Division,  and  the  Accounts  Division  became 
the  Finance  Division. 

There  were  other  units  that  were  short-lived  and  for  which  no  records  are 
now  segregated.  tDivisious  that  did  survive  and  for  which  there  are  records 
in  the  National  Archives  include  the  Law  (later  Probate),  Inspection,  Irri- 
gation, Forestry,  Health,  Extension  and  Industry,  and  Statistics  Divisions. 
In  1931  the  Alaska  Division  of  the  Office  of  Education,  in  charge  of  educa- 
tional and  medical  work  for  Alaskan  natives,  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  organization  of  the  Bureau  became  increasingly  complicated  in  the 
depression  years.  New  divisions  were  established  to  expedite  emergency  pro- 
grams, including  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps-Indian  Division;  the 
Roads  Division;  the  Rehabilitation  Division,  in  charge  of  Work  Projects 
Administration  projects;  and  the  Construction  Division,  in  charge  of  Public 
Works  Administration  projects,  The  Indian  Organization  Division  was 
established  to  supervise  the  formation  of  tribal  governments  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Acty> 

The  grouping  of  divisktos  under  higher  level  officials  started  in  1931, 
when  (wo  Assistants  to  the  Commissioner  and  a  Chief  Finance  Officer  each 
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took  charge  of  several  divisions.  Branches  made  up  of  several  divisions  were 
established  in  1940,  but  in  1949  the  terminology  was  reversed-the  branches 
became  divisions  and  the  divisions  tfepdme  brapches.  An  Assistant  Conjmis- 
sioner  was  placed  in  charge  of  eTTCtfof  the  two  major  program  divisions,  the 
Division  of  Community  Services  and  the  Division  of  Resources. 

There  have  been  many  more  recent  changes  in  the  branches,  but  because 
few  of  the  division  and  branch  records  now  in  the  National  Archives  of  the 
United  States  date  after  World  War  11,  the  records  arc  organized  and  identi- 
fied for  the  most  part  according  to  the  pre- 1949  division  structure.  For  units 
with  more  recent  records  in  the  National  Archives,  information  about 
administrative  changes  is  given  in  the  pertinent  sections  of  this  guide. 

GENERAL  RECORDS,  1824-1907 

From  1824  until  1907  the  Bureau  of  Indtan  Affairs  kept  its  basic  records 
in  separate  scries  of  incoming  and  outgoing  leUers.  Most  of  this  correspond- 
ence was  conducted  with  field  officials;  superintendents,  agents,  subagents, 
special  agents,  commissioners,  and,  later,  inspectors  and  school  super- 
intendents. There  also  was  much  correspondence  with  the  supervising  Cab- 
inet member,  the  Secretary  of  War  until  1 849  and  thereafter  the  Socretary  of 
the  Interior.  Correspondence  from  the  War  Department  after  1 849  consists 
chiefly  of  copies  of  military  reports.  There  was  correspondence  with  the 
Commissioner  of  the  (ieneral  Laud  Office  concerning  land  surveys,  re- 
serves, and  the  public  domain;  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Second 
Auditor,  Second  Comptroller,  and  other  Treasury  Department  officials 
concerning  accounts,  tribal  and  individual  funds,  investments,  and  other 
financial  matters;  with  the  President,  Members  of  Congress  and  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  Territorial,  and  local  officials;  with  attorneys  and  other  persons 
involved  with  litigation  Unci  other  legal  matters;  with  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, shippers,  banker  1,  and  other  persons  having  commercial  relations 
with  the  Bureau;  and  with  members  of  missionary  societies,  applicants  for 
office,  and  others.  There  was  comparatively  lit\tlc\  written  communication 
with  Indians,  either  directly  or  through  superintendents  and  agents. 
Members  of  certain  tribes,  perhaps  most  notably  the  Cherokee,  did  fre- 
quently write  letters  and  petitions,  largely  about  legal  matters.  In  the  earlier 
years,  for  most  tribes  proceedings  of  conferences  were  the  principal  written 
expressions  of  Indian  viewpoints.  Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  par- 
ticularly after  the  passage  of  the  General  Allotment  Act,  letters  from  indi- 
vidual Indians,  persons  who  claimed  to  be  Indians,  or  their  representatives 
became  more  common,  concerning  such  matters  as  tribal  enrollment,  land 
allotments,  and  entitlement  to  monetary  benefits, 

Often  enclosed  with  the  letters  received  were  reports,  orders,  petitions, 
financial  statements,  vouchers,  and  occasionally  newspaper  clippings, 
census  rolls,  maps,  drawings,  mid  other  items,  Over  the  years,  the  corrc- 
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sporulciicc  became  more  foluminous  and  also  more  routine.  More  of  the 
communications  received  were  periodic  form  reports  from  agents,  and  more 
of  the  letters  sent  were  acknowledgments. 

The  subjects  of  the  correspondence  reflect  the  full  range  of  civilian  Feder- 
al Indian  administration  and  to  some  extent  military  matters,  although  in 
almost  every  subject  area  certain  records  were  separated  from  the  main 
series  of  correspondence, 

Negotiations  with  Indian  tribes  continued  to  be  important.  By  1871  the 
tribes  were  no  longer  regarded  as  independent  governments  and  formal 
treaty  making  was  discontinued.  The  negotiation  process  was  continued, 
however,  through  the  making  of  agreements  that  were  approved  by  both 
houses  of  Congress.  The  "enforcement"  of  treaties  was  the  basis  of  the 
Government's  relationship  with  many  tribes,  although  the  Bureau  could 
maintain  essentially  the  same  relationship  with  a  tribe  with  or  without  a 
treaty. 

I  he  names  of  the  three  principal  divisions  established  in  1846— Land, 
Civilization,  and  Finance—  give  some  indication  of  the  Bureau's  conception 
of  its  major  areas  of  concern,  The  principal  purpose  of  most  treaties  was  to 
extinguish  Indian  title  to  land;  usually,  the  Indians  agreed  to  reduce  their 
holdings  or  to  cede  all  their  land  and  move  to  another  area.  Often  they  were 
compensated  for  their  land  and  other  property  by  lump  sum  or  annuity 
payments  or  by  goods  or  services,  which  frequently  were  intended  to  assist 
the  Indians  to  adapt  to  "civilization." 

The  Bureau's  ''land"  activities  related  primarily  to  ownership,  whereas 
the-  use  of  the  land  was  more  closely  associated  wiih  the  "civilization"  func- 
tions. The  treaties  provided  for  both  tribal  and  individual  reserves,  some- 
times witti  persons  identified  by  name.  There  were  surveys  to  establish  loca- 
tions of  reserves  and  reservations.  Conflicting  claims  and  boundary  dis- 
putes arose;  with  the  individual  reserves,  there  were  problems  of  inheritance 
and  disposition. 

An  important  activity  of  the  Bureau  was  land  allotment.  The  idea  of 
dividing  tribal  lands  among  the  members  of  tribes  had  been  advocated  e'en 
before  the  Bureau  was  established.  Some  of  the  treaties  b$  which  Indians 
agreed  to  move  provided  reserves  for  individuals  who  chose  to  give  up  tribal 
status  and  remain  in  the  fcast  and  sometimes  for  Indians  who  were  going  to 
move  and  could  sell  the  land.  During  the  1850's  and  later,  there  was  an 
effort  to  get  tribes,  particularly  those  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  to  move  to 
new  reservations  in  Indian  Territory.  Many  were  given  the  option  of  accept- 
ing a  land  allotment,  giving  tip  tribal  status,  and  living  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Sometimes  there  was  also  the  choice  ot  remaining  on 
common  land>on  a  diminished  reserve.  When  a  tribe  agreed  to  move  to  a 
new  reservation  or  to  Uv  ^pt  a  diminished  reserve,  the  surplus  land  was  sold 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  served  as  the 
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trustee  of  the  proceeds.  Such  lands  ottered  tor  sale  were  known  as  trust 
lands.  •  ' 

With  the  passage  of  the  General  Allotment  Act  of  1887  (24  Stat,  338),  it 
became  the  p<>)ficy  to  provide  every  Indian  with  an  allotment,  the  ultimate 
objectives  beir/g  to  eliminate  tribal  lands  and  to  disband  the  tribes.  During  a 
trust  period,  originally  st-t  at  25  years  but  later  modified  in  many  cases,  the 
allottee  could  sell  land  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior, 

Gradually  during  the  latter  part  6f  the  19th  century,  more  records 
about  individual  Indians  were  created.  In  earlier  years  the  Bureau's  main 
interest  in  Individual  Indians  was  to  determine  their  eligibility  for  benefiu, 
particularly  annuity  payments.  In  1884  the  practice  of  taking  annual 
censuses  of  Indians  on  reservations  was  begun.  With  the  passage  of  the 
Genera '  Allotment  Act,  there  was  increased  interest  in  enrollment  or 
determining  the  members  of  the  tribes.  Records  were  created  about  indi- 
viduals in  connection  with  the  making  of  allotments,  determining  compe- 
tency to  handle  business  affairs  (which  entitled  a  person  to  receive  a  fee 
patent  to  land),  the  sale  of  land  by  individuals,  leases,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  heirs.  Fairly  independent  of  Bureau  control  for  some  years,  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  came  under  more  direct  Federal  influence  through  the 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Other  subjects  reflected  in  the  correspondence  concerning  both  tribal  and 
individual  lands  are  irrigation,  leases,  rights-of-way  for  roads  and  railroads, 
mineral  and  limber  rights,  and  trespasses,  / 

Closely  related  lo  land  is  the  subject  of  emigration  or  Removal,  including 
the  selection  of\the  new  area,  the  disposal  of  land  and  other  ^Indian  properly 
at  the  old  home,  transportation,  and  subsistence  during  the  move  and  for  a 
period  afterwards.  A  distinct  body  of  records  of  the  Bureau  is  identified  as 
Indian  removal  records.  Except,  however,  for  the  records  of  the  Office  of 
the  Commissary  General  of  Subsistence,  which  from  1830  to  1836  directed 
the  transportation  and  subsistence  of  emigrating  Indians,  they  relate  pri- 
marily to  the  emigration  of  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Creek 
Indians  to  Indian  Territory,  There  are  many  other  records  concerning  the 
remayal  of  these  arid  other' Indians  in  the  general  correspondence  of  the 
Bureau,  including  the  successive  moves  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  central  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Indian  Territory;  the  removal  of  most  of 
the  Indians  from  Texas  in  1859;  the  enforced  removal  of  Sioux  and  Winne- 
bago Indians  from  Minnesota  after  the  Sioux  outbreak  in  1862;  the  removal 
of  the  Navajo  Indians  lo  Bosque  Kedondo,  New  Mexico  Territory,  after  the 
Navujn  war  and  their  return  lo  their  old  hojne  in  1868;  the  movement  of  the 
Mexican  Kickapoo  from  Mexico  lo  Indian  Territory,  1873-75;  and  the 
removal  of  most  of  the  lite  Indians  in  Colorado  to  Utah, 

"Civili/ation"  essentially  meant  gelling  the  Indians  to  adopt  white  ways 
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of  lite.  The  term  was  used  by  the  Bureau  to  include  the  •'moral,  intellectual, 
and  social  improvement  of  the  Indians. M  In  time,  the  term  "civilization" 
was  replaced  by  "education,"  but  this  also  was  used  in  a  broad  sense, 

The  Civilization  Fund  established  in  1819  was,  used  mainly  to  support 
missionary  schools.  Many  treaties  provided  for  the  establishment  or  financ- 
ing of  schools  operated  by  missionary  organizations,  Indians,  or  the 
Government,  In  1879  the  first  of  feveral  Government-operated  nonreserva- 
tion  schools  was  opened  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  Interest  in  the  education  of  Indians 
increased  after  the  passage  of  the  General  Allotment  Act,  when  it  became 
the  policy  to  disband  the  tribes  and  to  seek  the  "assimilation"  of  Indians 
into  the  general  population.  This  policy  included  more  emphasis  on  sending 
Indian  children  to  regular  public  schools,  Many  of  the  periodic  reports  from 
schools  until  1910  were  not  preserved,  but  statistics  from  tljem  were  sum- 
marized in  volumes  among  the  records  of  the  Education  Division. 

hrom  an  economic  standpoint,  adopting  white  ways  usually  meant  farm- 
ing* and  the  Bureau  sought  to  train  Indians  in  agricultural  and  industrial 
-arts.  Treaties  provided  for  farmers,  blacksmiths,  and  other  skilled  workers 
to  train  and  guide  the  Indians,  and  funds  were  furnished  for  blacksmith 
shops,  mills,  seeds,  tools,  and  other  goods  and  equipment.  Much  of  the  cor- 
respondence is  about  such  matters,  including  complaints  that  the  Govern- 
ment failed  to  fulfill  its  obligations.  Other  prominent  subjects  include  prog- 
ress in  agriculture,  the  success  or  failure  of  crops,  the  condition  of  livestock, 
fishing,  and  timber  operations.  The  employment  of  Indians  both  on  and  off 
reservations  gradually  became  d  common  topic.  The  relief  of  destitute  Indi- 
ans was  a  frequent  subject  of  controversy. 

Other  common  subjects  of  correspondence  were  the  distribution  of 
annuity  funds  and  the*  purchase,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  goods 
and  equipment  for  Indians  and  the  Bureau,  including  the  letting  of  con- 
tracts. Complaints  of  late  arrivals  and  failures  to  arrive  of  funds,  goods, 
and  equipment  were  common.  Among  other  financial  matters  were  budget 
estimates  and  the  allocation  of  appropriated  funds,  accounts  of  officials, 
the  settlement  of  claims,  and  Indian  funds. 

"Claims"  as  used  by  the  Bureau  usually  mcqnt  claims  for  monetary  bene- 
fits made  both  by  and  against  Indians,  Claims  of  Indians  were  for  per  capita 
payments  under  terms  of  treaties,  depredations  suffered,  losses  of  land  and 
property  through  enforced  seizures  and  sales  by  the  Army,  and  proceeds  of 
land  sales.  Against  the  Indians  were  claims  for  depredations,  for  goods 
furnished,  and  for  legal  services.  There  were  also  claims  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices furnished  to  the  Bureau.  Records  concerning  claims  are  more  likely 
than  most  to  have  been  brought  together  into  segregated  files. 
f  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  laifd  and  other  tribal  funds  were  often  held  in 
trust  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  later  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
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commonly  were  invested  in  Federal  and  State  bonds  and  other  securities. 
There  are  records  concerning  the  purchase  and  salo*of  securities,  the  collec- 
tion of  interest  and  dividends,  and  the  status  of  trust  funds, 

The  activities  of  traders  and  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  them  remained  a 
matter  of  concern  throughout  the  19th  century  and  later. 

There  was  also  more  interest  in  health,  tftedical  care,  and  sanitation  after 
the  Indians  were  on  reservations.  Information  about  customs,  religion,  mis- 
sionary activities,  social  relations,  and  moral  standards  is  present,  although 
the  amount  of  it  depend?  more  on  the  interests  of  particular  correspondents 
than  is  the  ease  for  most  other  subject  areas. 

Relations  between  whites  and  Indians  and  among  various  groups  of 
Indians  were  always  a  matter  of  concern.  For  military  operations,  the 
records  of  the  War  Department,  particularly  those  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Office  and  Army  field  commands,  are  a  better  source  than  the  Bureau 
records,  although  the  Adjutant  General  often  sent  copies  of  Army  reports 
to  the  Bureau.  The  Bureau  correspondence,  however,  frequently  provides 
information  about  broader  aspects  of  such  matters  as  bringing  land 
keeping]  Indians  on  reservations,  apprehending  Indians  who  left  reser- 
vations, raids  by  and  against  Indians,  depredations,  the  effects  of  warfare 
on  Indians  who  were  on  reservations,  and  attacks  on  agencies.  Even  when 
the  Indians  were  not  associated  with  any  particular  agency,  the  superintend- 
encies  were  closely  concerned,  particularly  those  in  organized  Territories. 

Army  garrisons  were  often  established  close  to  Indian  agencies.  The  re- 
spective areas  of  authority  Of  the  agents  and  the  Army  commanders  often 
were  in  dispute,  and  their  viewpoints  sometimes  conflicted.  On  a  wider  scale 
there  were  continual  controversies  over  the  respective  merits  of  civilian  and 
military  control  of  Indians,  particularly  during  the  1870's,  when  there  was  a 
strong  movement  to  transfer  the  Bureau  back  to  the  W,ar  Department, 

Well  documented  are  the  effects  of  the  Civil  War,  particularly  in  Indian 
Territory,  which  was  taken  over  by  the  Confederacy,  Indians  remaining 
loyal  to  the  United  States  were  forced  to  flee  tokanSlK.  ihe  Confederates 
also  seized  control  and  lorce'd  the  abandonment  of  some  agencies  in  New 
Mexico  Territory  (including  present-day  Arizona).  Following  the  war, 
Indian  fighting  continued  in  many  areas,  as  attempts  were  made  toiorce  the 
Indians  onto  reservations.  This  warfare  included  extended  conflicts  with 
such  Indians  as  the  Sioux  of  the  .Upper  Plains  and  the  Apache  of  the  South- 
west and  briefer  actions,  such  as  the  pursuit  of  Chief  Joseph's  band  of  Nez 
Perce  and  the  Modoc  war  of  1 872-73. 

As  the  Indians  were  restricted  to  reservations,  there  was  a  change  in  em- 
phasis from  pacification  to  law  and  order.  Individual  crimes  committed  by 
and  against  Indians  were  perennial  subjects,  as  were  liquor  control,  guns  for 
Indians,  courts  and  the  administration  of  justice,  and  Indian  police. 
There  are  records  concerning  Bureau  policies  and  regulations,  the  organi- 
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/alion  of  the  Bureau  and  its  Held  service,  the  establishment  dpd  discontinu- 
ance of  superintendences  and  agencies,  agency  sites,  buildings,  supplies, 
and  equipment,  \  , 

There  are  also  records  concerning  the  appointment  of  superintendents, 
agents,  and  other  officials,  particularly  the  replacement  of  mosKcivilian 
agents  by  Army  officers  during  1869  and  1870 and  the  nomination  of^gents 
i;  by  religious  denominations  during  the  1870's.  Beginning  in  1893  school 

superintendents  could  be  assigned  duties  as  agents,  and  from  this  evolved 
the  practice  of  appointing  superintendents  under  civil  service  regulations  10 
all  agencies.  The  conduct  of  the  officials  was  also  a  subject  of  correspond\ 
ence,  including  charges  against  them  made  by  Indians  and  others  and  the 
investigation  of  such  charges.  For  applications  and  recommendations  after 
1849,  the  records  of  the  Appointments  Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  are  the  basic  source  (see  pages  205  and  206).  There  are 
also  records  concerning  employees  of  agencies  and  other  administrative 
units,  including  Indian  employees  and  Indian  police. 

There  is  information  concerning  the  relations  between  superintendents 
and  agents  and  between  field  and  central  office  officials.  There  were  contro- 
versies, for  example,  between  agents  who  gave  food  to  hungry  Indians  and 
higher  officiak  who  maintained  this  was  an  unwise  policy  that  would  make 
the  Indians  unduly  dependent  upon  thi  Government.  The  wisdom  of  per- 
mitting Indian  delegations  to  visit  the  superintendency  headquarters  or 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  an  area  of  frequent  dispute,  and  communication 
and  transportation  problems  with  remote  agencies  also  provoked  comment. 

The  first  Bureau  officials  iji  contact  with  a  group  ofttqdians  sometimes 
were  among  the  earliest  white  persons  to  visit  an  area,  and  sometimes  they 
made  detailed  reports  about  the  Indians  and  the  country.  Some  agents,  such 
as  the  one  for  the  Upper  Missouri  Agency,  did  much  traveling.  Agencies 
were  among  the  earliest  establishments  in  several  now  important  cities,  such 
as  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  Tucson;  occasionally,  they  were  the  reason 
for  the  origin  of  a  city. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  followed  the  War  Department  recordkeep- 
ing practice  of  copying  outgoing  letters  in  letter  books  and  of  registering 
and  filing  incoming  letters  fof  each  year  in  alphabetical  groups  by  the  initial 
letter  of  the  surname  or  other  identification  of  the  writer.  In  1836  the 
Bureau  modified  the  controls  for  incoming  letters  by  assigning  them  file 
numbers  and  jurisdictional  headings.  About  1 910 the  Bureau  assigned  head- 
ings to  letters  for  the  years  1824  to  1836.  For  the  years  1824  to  1880  the 
primary  arrangement  of  the  incoming  letters  is  by  these  headings,  which 
makes  it  comparatively  easy  to  locate  letters  concerning  a  particular  super- 
intendency, agency,  tribe,  or  geographical  location. 

The  registry  system  provided  a  means  of  controlling  each  letter  that  was 
received.  For  each  letter,  a  clerk  registered  the  name  of  the  writer,  the  date  it 
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was  written,  beginning  in  April  1834  the  date  it  was  received,  the  place  it 
was  written,  a  summary  of  its  contents,  the  jurisdictional,  or  other  heading 
to  which  it  was  assigned,  and  beginning  in  July  1 836  (He  file  number.  Begin- 
ning in  December  1846,  when  divisions  were  formally  established  in  the  Bu- 
reau, the  division  to  which  the  letter  was  referred  for  action  was  noted,  in 
later  years  often  by  an  initial  or  abbreviation;  for  example,  "F"  or  "Fin" 
for  Finance.  After  1834  there  also  may  be  references  to  related  records  and 
an  indication  of  the  final  action  concerning  the  letter,  often  the  date  the  let- 
ter was  answered.  There  are  also  cross-references  to  enclosures,  to  letters 
registered  under  a  name  different  from  what  might  be  expected,  and  to 
some  subjects.  The  same  information  entered  in  the  register  normally  was 
written  on  the  back  of  the  letter  as  the  endorsement. 

Through  1880  each  register  is  divided  into  alphabetical  sections.  During 
1879  and  1880  two  volumes  were  used  simultaneously,  one  for  /lie  first  half 
of  the  alphabet  (A-M)and  the  other  for  the  second  half  (N-Z).  Letters  were 
entered  in  order  of  receipt  in  the  appropriate  alphabetical  section.  For  the 
earlier  years,  the  chronological  order  ifc  only  approximate;  apparently,  some 
of  the  registers  were  prepared  later.  The  letters  "I"  and  "J"  were  combined 
for  registering  and  filing. 

Most  letters  were  registered  according  to  the  initial  letter  of  the  surname 
of  the  writer.  Correspondence  from  certain  officials,  however,  was  regis- 
tered under  letters  indicating  their  office,  such  as  "W"  or  "S"  for  Secretary 
of  War,  "I"  for  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  "P"  for  President,  "L"  for 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  "A"  for  Adjutant  General,  and 
"A"  or  "S"  for  Second  Auditor.  (In  earlier  years,  correspondence  from 
such  officials  often  was  registered  under  their  surnames.)  Correspondence 
»  from  superintendents  and  agents  was  usually  registered  by  the  name  of  the 
individual  ra'thcr  than  the  jurisdiction.  The  major  exceptions  were  the  let- 
ters from  Territorial  Governors  serving  ex  officio  as  superintendents;  these 
were  usually  registered  according  to  the  name  of  the  Territory.  Letters  from 
the  Governor  of  Colorado,  for  example,  were  registered  under  "C."  For  a 
very,  brief  period.  April-December  1877,  correspondence  from  agents  and 
superintendents  wa'f  registered  according  to  the  name  of  the  supcrintenden- 
cy  orageney.  A  letter  from  an  agent  transmitted  by  a  superintendent  may  be 
registered  and  filed  under  the  agent's  name  or  the  superintendent's  as  an  em 
closure.  Communications  from  Indian  groups  usually  were  registered  under 
the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  the  tribe,  and  letters  from  representatives  of 
business  firms  were  registered  under  the  name  of  the  company. 

When  the  Bureau  began  to  use  file  numbers  in  July  1836,  the  first  letter 
registered  in  the  A  section  of  the  register  was  designated  "Al ,"  the  second, 
"A2."  and  so  on.  with  no  regard  for  the  jurisdictions  involved.  Letter  Al 
was  filed  under  "Sac  and  Box"  and  A2  under  "Miscellaneous."  There  was 
no  set  interval  for  starting  new  series  of  numbers,  and  series  sometimes  were 
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used  for  several  years.  In  IH59,  IH72.  and  1873  (lie  numbers  were  started 
over  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  resulting  in  two  sets  of  numbers  for  those 
years  and,  in  1873,  duplicate  numbers.  Because  letters  were  registered  when 
they  were  received,  many  letters  written  at  the  end  of  one  year  were  regis- 
tered and  filed  with  the  correspondence  for \hp  following  year. 

When  a  letter  was  withdrawn  from  the  main  series  of  correspondence  and 
filed  with  some  other  scries,  a  practice  that  increased  over  the  years,  a  nota- 
tion was  not  always  made  in  the  register  nor  was  a  cross-reference  always 
placed  with  the  correspondence.  A  few  letters  were  not  registered;  t hoy  arc 
now  in  the  files  where  they  might  have  been  had  they  been  registered. 

Many  of  the  letters  registered  are  not  among  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Many  of  them  were  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Wat,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Second  Auditor,  or  some  other  official  outside 
the  Bureau.  After  April  1834,  indications  of  these  referrals  were  made  in  the 
registers.  Letters  that  went  back  and  forth  several  times  between  the  Bureau 
and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  most  probably  now 
among  the  records  of  the  Bureau.  They  may  be  filed  either  in  their  original 
place  or  as  an  enclosure  to  a  letter  from  the  Secretary. 

The  126  volumes  of  registers,  1824-80,  have  been  reproduced  as  Ml 8. 
There  is  a  separate  register  for  letters  received,  1836-64,  that  were  omitted 
from  their  proper  place  in  the  regular  register  and  were  registered  out  of 
date.  There  also  is  a  separate  register  for  incoming  correspondence  relating 
to  the  U.S.  International  Exhibition,  or  Centennial  Exhibition,  held  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  1876  to  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States.  This  register  has  been  reproduced  as* part  of 
roll53ofM234. 

The  main  series  of  letters  received  by  the  Bureau,  1824-80  (528  linear 
feet),  has  been  reproduced  as  M234.  The  pamphlet  accompanying  this  mi- 
crofilm includes  tribal  and  jurisdictional  indexes.  In  addition,  NARS  has 
prepared  historical  sketches  for  each  of  the  jurisdictional  and  subject  head- 
ings. These  include  information  concerning  dates  of  estabSishment  and  dis- 
continuance of  agencies1  and  supcrintendencics,  tribes  and  geographical 
areas  of  responsibility,  locations  of  headquarters,  related  units,  and  names 
jind  dates  of  appointment  of  superintendents  and  agents.  The  pamphlet  ma- 
terial and  the  sketches  also  have  been  published  as  Edward  E.  Hill,  The  Of- 
fice of  Indian  Affairs,  1824-1880:  Historical  Sketches  (New  York:  Clear- 
water Press,  1974). 

T  he  correspondence  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  name  of  jurisdiction  or 
other  heading.  Under  each  heading,  the  letters  are  arranged  by  year  and 
thereunder  alphabetically  by  initial  letter  of  surname  or  other  identification 
of  writer.  Within  each  alphabetical  section,  the  communications  are  ar- 
ranged by  date  of  letter  until  July  1836  and  thereafter  by  file  number  that 
was  assigned  as  it  was  registered. 
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The  letters  filed  under  ihcuame  of  a  jurisdiction  relate  to  its  affairs  or  to 
the  Indians  assigned  to  it,  and  they  include  letters  from  many  persons  in  ad- 
dition to  the  agent  or  superintendent.  A  letter  received  from  one  agent  may 
be  filed  under  the  name  of  another  agency  if  it  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  affairs  of  the  second  agency. 

Separate  file  headings  were  not  established  for  every  agency;  in  some 
cases,  the  letters  received  were  filed  under  the  name  of  the  superintendency, 
a  standard  practice  for  the  agencies  in  the  Far  West.  Separate  file  headings 
were  established  for  most  of  the  agencies  assigned  to  the  older  superintend- 
encies,  such  .as  Michigan,  St.  Louis,  Western,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  This 
practice  was  continued  with  the  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern  Superin- 
tendences established  by  the  reorganization  of  1851  and  with  the  Dakota 
Superintendency  established  in  1861.  Theoretically,  in  these  cases  letters  re- 
lating specifically  to  an  agency  were  filed  under  the  name  of  that  agency, 
and  the  superintendency  heading  was  reserved  for  letters  of  more  general 
concern.  The  distinction  was  not  always  made  in  practice,  however,  and  let- 
ters concerning  an  agency  may  be  found  in  either  file. 

Even  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  superintendency  system  during  the 
I870's,  the  Bureau  continued  to  use  the  names  of  States  and  Territories  as 
file  headings  for  correspondence  relating  to  the  agencies  there.  In  1876,  cor- 
respondence concerning  some  of  the  agencies  in  Dakota  Territory  that  pre- 
viously had  their  own  Tile  headings  began  to  be  filed  under  "Dakota,"  and 
a  "Nebraska"  heading  was  established,  although  there  had  never  been  a 
Nebraska  Superintendency. 

Records  were  filed  under  the  names  of  agencies  after  the  agencies  had 
been  discontinued  and,  sometimes,  even  before  they  were  established. 
Records  relating  to  Indians  who  had  been  moved  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
new  agency  often  continued  \'o  be  filed  under  the  name  of  the  former  agen- 
cy, particularly  when  it  was  the  same  as  the  name  of  the  tribe.  Letters  re- 
ceived before  1 836,  when  the  practice  of  assigning  file  headings  was  started, 
were  assigned  file  headings  about  1910.  To  some  extent,  the  1836  headings 
were  used  without  regard  to  the  field  organization  of  the  Bureau  at  the  time 
the  letters  were  written.  Thus  records  relating  to  Indians  who  were  later  as- 
signed to  an  agency  were  filed  under  thai  agency's  name  even  though  they 
had  -been  written  before  it  was  established  and,  sometimes,  even  though 
another  agency  then  had  responsibility  for  those  Indians.  The  Fort 
Leavenworth  Agency,  for  example,  was  established  in  1837;  but  corre- 
spondence relating  to  several  predecessor  agencies  as  early  as  1824  is  filed 
under  its  name,  In  a  very  few  cases  the  file  heading  was  a  tribal  designation 
rather  than  the  name  of  an  agency, 

liven  after  1836  there  continued  to  be  discrepancies  between  file  headings 
and  actual  agencies.  During  1842,  for  example,  correspondence  relating  to 
the  subagency  for  the  Winnebago  Indians  was  filed/under  three  different 
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agency  headings  and  a  superintendency  heading;  the  heading  44St.  Peters" 
continued  to  be  used  lor  some  years  after  the  agency  had  been  moved  10 
another  location;  and  the  tile  heading  "Red  Cloud"  continued  to  be  used 
after  the  name  of  the  agency  was  changed  to  Pine  Ridge,  To  determine  the 
appropriate  file  headings  for  information  concerning  particular  Indians  and 
jurisdictions,  consult  the  indexes  and  historical  sketches  prepared  for  use 
withM234. 

Records  pertaining  to  the  emigration  and  land  reserves  oAe  Indians  of 
some  agencies  and  superintendences  may  be  filed  separateljffrom  the  other 
correspondence  relating  to  the  jurisdiction  and  are  designated  "Emigra- 
tion" and  "Reserves."  These  segregated  records  immediately  follow  the 
general  records  relating  to  the  jurisdiction.  Records  relating  to  Winnebago 
emigration  and  Winnebago  reserves,  for  example,  follovf  the  records  relat- 
ing to  the  Winnebago  Agency.  There  are,  however,  many  records  relating  to 
Indian  emigration  and  land  reserves  among  the  general  records  for  the 
various  jurisdictions,  including  those  for  which  there  are  segregated  rec- 
ords, and  also  among  the  Indian  removal  records  and  the  records  of  the 
Land  Division  of  the  Bureau. 

In  addition  to  the  headings  for  jurisdictions,  there  are  five  subject  head- 
ings: "Annuity  Goods,"  "Centennial,"  "Schools,"  "Stocks,"  and  "Mis- 
cellaneous/ *  They  were  intended  for  correspondence  that  could  not  be  re- 
lated to  a  specific  jurisdiction.  For  some  of  these  subjects,  there  is  much  ad- 
ditional information  in  the  correspondence  for  specific  jurisdictions.  The 
correspondence  concerning  annuity  goods  relates  principally  to  their  pur- 
chase and  transportation.  "Centennial"  relates  to  Indian*  exhibits  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  The  correspondence 
concerning  schools  relates  tothe  establishment  and  operation  of  mission- 
ary, tribal,  and  Government  day  and  boarding  schools  for  Indians. 
"Slocks"  relates  to  securities  held  in  trust  for  Indians.  In  the  Miscellaneous 
category  are  letters  relating  to  general  policies  and  to  the  Indian  Service  as  a 
whole,  the  administration  of  the  central  office,  medals  for  Indian  chiefs, 
persons  captured  by  Indians,  Indians  in  places  where  the  Bureau  had  no 
field  representatives  or  over  whom  the  Federal  Government  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion, and  many  matters  affecting  several  jurisdictions. 

Whether  to  consult  the  registers  first  or  to  go.  directly  to  the  corre- 
spondence depends  on  the  subject  of  the  research.  If  it  is  a  tribe,  field  juris- 
diction, geographical  area,  or  any  topic  of  such  a  nature  thai  the  relevant 
correspondence  is  likely  to  be  under  one  heading  or  a  few  headings,  it  is  ad* 
visable  to  consult  (lie  correspondence  first  and  to  use  the  registers  later  lo 
identify  items  that  may  have  been  filed  elsewhere,  For  a  subject  that  cuts 
across  tribal  or  geographical  lines— a  study  of  Indians  and  the  fur  trade,  for 
example  it  may  be  better  to  use  the  registers  first  to  identify  letters  of  pos- 
sible interest.  It  the  search  is  tor  a  particular  document,  it  usually  is  better 
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to  use  the  register  f  irst,  even  if  the  likely  heading  is  known,  The  complete 
citation  for  a  letter  consists  of  the  name  of  the  jurisdiction  to  which  it  was 
assigned,  the  alphabetical  section  of  the  register  in  which  it  was  entered,  the 
file  number,  and  the  year  received  (for  example,  Delaware  B346-1858).  For 
a  letter  received  before  July  1836,  when  file  numbers  were  not  used,  the 
name  of  the  writer  and  the  dale  of  the  letter,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  juris- 
diction, are  necessary  to  identify  it, 

A  list  of  file  headings  and  years  of  coverage  follows. 


Alaska  Agents 
Annmts  C  »khIs 
ApaUhn.ola  Nubageno 
■Npalathuola  Kesri  vc 
Ar i/oim  Superintendent v 
Vkaibjs  Superintendent* 
m.Kkteri  Agent's 
t  addn  Agent  v 
I  «ilitu( nut  SiipenmiMuleiits 
(  rnieimal  Inhibition 
i  nnfa!  Superintendent  > 
(  hc.nkee  Agern. v,  I  ,isi 
(  hcrokte  Agency,  Wesi 
(  licmkee  AgeiM 
K  hcri'kec  I  migration 

<  hernkei1  Kescises 

(  hcviune  iiml  Ar a palimf  Agents 

<  h:\eime  Kiver  Ageiuv 
c  hkiigo  Agents 

<  hi«  ago  I  migration 
(  h»».k.is.is\  .\geno 

t  hkkaiau  t  inigiuimn 

(  haka^jw  Reserves 

rhippesva  A genes 

t  !iippt'v»a Linigiaiioii 

f  hippo*  a  Reserve'. 

(  'n\U«  Airi'iiO 

(  hi  i'disv  AgencV,  West 

(  lu-ciav,  {'iiitgriiiiini  . 

{  fioilju  Ki  srrn:s 

i  .iltii  .ulo  Superintendent  v 

i  (huh.  it  II h i M  Agem  \ 

t  :t.  i,'k  \gl*IU  * 

i  kvR  Agon  v .  sV  r.i 

<  rerk  I  tniHHthon 

<  r rrk  Kesri  SO 

(  Mi**  i  rrek  Agi'in  v 

(  fn'A  \\  llltf  Sljhilgl'IU,  s 

D.iki.'a  Supenno.'^dcm  v 
\  h-l,i\*«.ti  ■.'  Anew  \ 
I  k-mI'   I  .  ke  >\\*\'f\y  \ 


IK73  74 
1 856- 7ft 
1826-35 
lK4i  42 
1 863  HO 
1X24-34 
1855  69 
182-  42 
1 849  80 
1875-78 
1851  80 
1824-36 
1824  .16 
1836  HO 
1828  U 
IH2H  50 
1875  HO 
1871  80 
1 824  39 
1831  47 

1824  61 
1867-70 
jH17-M) 
1836' 50 
1851  -80 
1850 -59 
185  V  55 
HU4-76 

1825  38 

1826  59 
1 83  V  60 
I  MM  •  80 
1836  <7 
1 H24  76 
IH26  36 
1826  49 
181?  M) 
IH7|  76 
I83<  40 
IH6I  80 
|Hs5  M 
IK'M  K0 


Mantlreau  Agency 
Florida  Superinlendeticy 
Florida  l-migration 
Florida  Reserves 
I  on  Itcnhold  Agency 
h>n  Leavenworth  Agency 
Ton  Wayne  Agency 
Grand  Kiver  Agency 
Great  Nemaha  Agency 
(irem  Nemaha  Emigration  1 
(ircen  Bay  Agency 
Idaho  Superimendeney 
Indiana  Agency  t 

Indiana  Lmiy .  ••on 

Indiana  Reserves 

loway  Subagency 

lowu  Supcrintendciicy 

Kansas  Agency 

Kkkapoo  Agencv 

Kiowa  Agency 

I  a  Pointc  Agency 

Lower  Bruit  Agency 
Mackinac  Agency 
Mackinac  Immigration 
Miami  Subagencv 

Miami  i.migtation 
Miami  Reserves 
Michigan  Supcrinlcn  lency 
Michigan  Emigration 
Michigan  Reserves 
Minnesota  Superimendeney 
Miscellaneous 
Miscellaneous  Emigration 
Montana  Superintcndcney 
Nebraska  Agencies 
Neosho  Agency 
Nevada  Superintcndcney 
New  Mexico  Supcrintendenty 
New  York  Agency 
New  York  [migration 


/ 


1873-76 

1824-50  ' 

1828-53 

1839-47 

1867-80 

IH24-5I 

1824-30 

1871-75 

1837-76 

1837-  38 

1824-  80 
1863  80 
1824  50 
1833  49 

1836-  50 

1825-  37 
183*1-49 
1851-76 
1855-76 
1864-80 
1831-50 
1853-80 
1875-76 
1828-80 

1838-  39 
1824-41 
1846-50 
1842  53 
1838  50 
1824  51 
1830-48 

1837-  48 
1849-56 
1824-48 
1 824-48 

,.1864-80 
/  1876-80 
'  1831-75 
1861  80 
1849-80 
1835-80 
1829  51 
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Norther  n  SupennlcnileiKV 

1851  76 

Seminole  Agency 

1824-76 

Ohio  Agency 

1811  41 

Seminole  Emigration 

1827  59 

Ohto  Imigraiion 

1 8.1 1  .19 

Seneca  Agency  in  New  York 

1824-32 

Ohio  Reserves 

1834  43 

Shawnee  Agency 

1855-76 

Omaha  Agency 

1856-76 

Sissetou  Agency 

1867-80 

Oregon  Super  in  lemlcnty 

1842-80 

Six  Nations  Agency 

1824-34 

Osage  Agency 

1824-51' 

Southern  Superintendent 

IH5I-7I 

1874  80 

Spoiled  Tail  Agency 

1875-80 

Osage  River  Agency 

1824-71 

Standing  Rock  Agency 

1875-80 

Oloe  Agency 

1856  76 

Slocks 

1836-73 

Ottawa  Agency 

1863-73 

Texas  Agency 

1847-59 

Pawnee  Agency 

1859-80 

Turkey  River  Subagency 

1842  46 

Pima  Agency 

1859  61 

Union  Agency 

1875-80 

Piqua  Agency 

1824  30 

Upper  Arkansas  Agency 

1855-74 

Ponca  Agency 

1859-80 

l  lnrw*r  Mitcmiri  Aurnru 

Potawatoini  Agency 

1851  80 

IJnivr  MK^nnri  II^mtvpi 

1837-49 

Prairie  duChien  Agency 

1 824-42 

Upper  Plane  Agency 

1846-70 

Prain  '.iuChien  !■  migration 

18.17-41 

l'l*M  OlIJ/vl  IlllvllUlf  1 1  y 

IH4U-KO 

Qimpuw  Agency 

1871-80 

Wa^hiiuiAn  'siirvriiif niilrnr v 

"  Mil  1 II  Igl  I'll  «,7U|JV1  HltlHUvlll/ 

Racoon  River  Agency 

1843-45 

t Kfil-80 

Red  Cloud  Agency 
Red  River  Agency 
Sac  and  Iom  Agency 
Sac  and  t  ox  Emigration 
Sac  and  lox  Reserves 
Saginaw  Subagency 
Si.  Louis  Super intendency 
Si.  lewis  l-migrmion 
Si.  Peters  Agency 
St,  Peters  Reserves 
Sandy  l  ake  Subagency 
Santa  tc  Agency 

1871-80 
1824-30 
1824-80 
1845-47 
1837-50 
1824-50 
1824-51 
1837  51 
1824  70 
1839-49 
1850-51 
1849-51 

Western  Superlniendency 

1832  51 

Western  Superintcndency  Emi- 

gration 
Whetstone  Agency 

1836  42 
1871-74 

Wirhihi  Aur'tirv 
»»  iv.  imu  rijKiiiiy 

10.'/  in 

W iniicnfitJii  Auniii'u 
"  iiiiumu^i;  /^jttiicy 

Ifllfi  If* 
loiin  ■  /o 

W  in  nohitui i  f  •  miorui  imi 

"  MIDI  I'tljlU  I .  II 1  \fi  f  il  I  H I II 
"  Ml  lit  UaKli  nlMI  Yl»  > 

Wki'i infill  ^linPr in Imwlrrir v 
*~  l^tlMlTlll  <?U|  'VI  1 IML  1  Hit  II  I.  y 

Wyandot  Subagency 

\U\f*  A1 

i  n.io-rff  / 

1843-51 
187072 

Sumce  Sioux  Agency 

1871-76 

Wyandot  Emigration 

1839  51 

Sault  Sic.  Marie  Agency 

1824-52 

Wyandot  Reserves 

1845-63 

SchooK 

1824-73 

Wyoming  Super  Intendency 

1869-80 

School  Reserves 

1837-39 

Yankton  Agency 

1859-76 

At  the  beginning  of  1881,  the  Bureau  adopted  a  new  system  for  register- 
ing and  filing  incoming  correspondence  that  was  used  until  1907,  Letters 
were  registered  in  chronological  order  as  they  were  received  and  file  num- 
bers, started  over  each  year,  were  assigned  in  order  of  registry  without  re- 
gard to  source  or  content.  For  each  letter  the  registers  give  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  writer,  the  date  of  receipt,  the  date  written,  an  indication  of 
subject  matter,  and  the  file  number.  There  is  also  a  notation  of  the  division 
of  the  Bureau  to  which  the  letter  was  referred,  references  to  related  records, 
and  sometimes  an  indication  of  the  action  taken.  There  are  144  volumes  of 
these  registers.  Separate  registers  were  maintained  for  letters  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  1905-7;  the  main  scries  of  registers  gives  only  the  flic 
numbers  assigned  to  them,  There  is  also  a  separate  register  for  letters  an- 
swered by  endorsement  and  referred  to  offices  outside  the  Bureau,  1 883  84. 
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In  18H1 ,  22.704  letters  were  registered.  In  1906,  the  last  full  year  in  which 
this  filing  system  was  used,  1 1. ',838  letters  were  registered.  For  the  entire  pe- 
riod, there  arc  1,559  linear  feet  of  records.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Bureau 
to  compile  elaborate  indexes  to  identify  letters  relating  to  particular  juris- 
dictions, tribes,  persons,  and  subjects.  These  indexes  are  in  37  volumes  (10 
linear  ft.)  and  are  divided  into  five  chronological  periods:  1881-86, 
1887-92,  1892-99,  1900-1906,  and  1907,  Within  each  period  the  entries  are  > 
arranged  in  rough  alphabetical  order.  Entries  for  agencies,  schools,  and 
some  of  the  other  topics  arc  subdivided  into  subjects  and  kinds  of  records  in 
alphabetical  order;  sometimes  there  are  even  further  breakdowns,  Typical 
agency  and  school  subheadings  include  agents'  accounts,  annual  reports, 
annuity  and  tribal  matters,  bills  of  lading,  boards  of  survey,  buildings,  cen- 
sus, certificates  of  deposit,  claims,  complaints,  contracts,  councils,  delega- 
tions, employees,  epidemics,  estimates,  farms  and  stock,  freighting  and 
freighters,  goods  and  supplies,  grazing,  hunting  parties,  Indian  troubles,  In- 
dians off  reservation,  instructions,  intruders,  irrigation  and  water  supply, 
issues,  leaves  of  absence,  leases,  liquor  traffic,  lumbering  operations,  mail 
and  telegraphic  services,  military,  mines  and  mining,  monthly  reports,  mur- 
ders, police  and  scouts,  protests  and  petitions,  pupils,  receipts,  removals, 
reservation  and  land  matters,  sanitary  reports,  school  reports,  schools,  mis- 
sions and  missionaries,  seizures,  suits  and  arrests,  special  reports,  traders, 
transfer  of  Indians,  urgent  needs,  and  weighers'  returns. 

Only  the  years  and  filing  numbers  are  given  in  the  indexes,  l  or  some  en- 
tries, there  may  be  hundreds  of  file  numbers  listed.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
to  consul!  the  registers  for  more  detailed  information  rather  than  going  di- 
rectly to  the  letters.  The  increasing  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Bureau 
and  other  offices,  particularly  the  Indian  Division  and  the  Indian  Territory 
Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  further  complicates 
research  in  this  lime  period.  Some  letters  went  back  and  forth  several  times. 
Some  were  finally  restored  to  their  original  places  in  the  files;  others  were 
filed  as  enclosures  to  later  letters. 

The  Bureau  tried  to  overcome  the  dispersion  of  related  records  by  using 
special  cases  and  other  methods  of  consolidation.  Because  the  transfer  of 
documents  from  the  main  scries  of  letters  received  to  another  series  often  is 
indicated  only  by  cross-references  in  the  correspondence  and  not  by  annota- 
tions in  the  registers,  such  a  removal  muy  add  a  step  to  the  search  for  a  par- 
ticular document,  The  researcher's  time  is  saved,  however,  if  he  finds  a  con- 
solidated file  about  his  subject,  Certain  types  of  incoming  correspondence, 
particularly  authorities  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  claims  and 
contracts,  were  registered  and  maintained  separately  from  the  main  series  of 
let'ers  received.  Also,  sonic  records,  particularly  certain  monthly  and  quar- 
terly reports  submitted  by  agents,  were  not  always  preserved.  Abstracts  of 
these  reports  sometimes  were  maintained  by  the  divisions, 
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I  he  Bureau  continued  the  War  Department  practice  of  copying  outgoing 
letters  by  hand  into  letter  books.  These  copies  were  called  lair  copies  or  rec- 
ord copies  and  the  volumes,  record  books, 

Until  18,18  all  letters  were  copied  in  one  set  of  volumes  in  chronological 
order.  In  November  of  that  year,  the  Bureau  began  to  copy  communica- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  certain  other  officials  in  separate  volumes 
called  report  books.  The  other  officials  included  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  chairmen  and  other  members  of  congressional  committecl  thtf 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  During  the  eaflicr 
years,  the  letters  to  the  President  and  members  of  congressional  committees 
often  were  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  1849  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior replaced  the  Secretary  of  War  as  the  principal  addressee.  The  use  of  the 
report  books  to  record  letters  to  officials  other  than  the  supervising  Secre- 
tary was  gradually  discontinued;  by  1870  (hey  were  being  used  exclusively 
for  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Until  1866  the  volumes  were  in- 
dexed by  name  of  addressee  and  to  some  extent  by  subject.  There  are  53  vol- 
umes of  report  books,  1838-85,  reproduced  as  M348, 

Most  other  outgoing  letters  continued  to  be  copied  chronologically  in  the 
record  books  until  1869,  Beginning  in  that  year  two  or  more  volumes  were 
used  simultaneously.  Letters  relating  to  certain  broad  subjects,  reflecting 
the  organization  of  the  Bureau,  were  copied  into  different  books.  These 
subjects  were  land,  civilization,  finance,  accounts,  and  miscellaneous. 
There  are  188  volumes  of  letters  sent,  1824-84,  and  4  volumes  relating  only 
to  depredation  claims,  July  1885-May  1886.  The  166  volumes  that  include 
letters  sent  through  the  end  of  1880  have  bfcen  reproduced  as  M2I, 

Most  of  the  volumes  are  indexed  by  name  of  addressee,  with  some  entries 
for  subjects.  In  most  volumes,  the  index  gives  only  the  page  number  of  the 
first  letter  to  an  addressee.  A  marginal  notation  beside  that  lefrtr  gives  the 
page  number  of  the  next  letter,  lor  subsequent  letters,  except  the  last  one, 
the  marginal  notation  indicates  both  the  preceding  letter  and  tne succeeding 
letter  to  that  addressee.  Beginning  in  1868  the  surname  or  initials  of  the 
vlcr k  who  drafted  each  letter  are  given.  After  1 876  there  are  references  to  re- 
lated incoming  correspondence  and,  in  some  volumes,  the  division  of  the 
Bureau  that  handled  the  letter. 

In  1870  the  Bureau  began  to  make  press  copies  of  outgoing  letters.  These 
predecessois  of  carbon  copies  were  nwde  in  a  book  of  tissues  by  transfer  of 
ink  through  direct  contact  with  the  original,  using  moisture  and  pressure  in 
a  copy  press.  At  first  they  were  regarded  as  temporary,  to  be  used  until  the 
letters  could  he  copied  by  hand.  During  the  1880's,  the  Bureau  began  keep- 
ing the  press  copies  as  the  record  copies  and  stopped  copying  them  by  hand. 

The  press  copybooks  were  maintained  by  the  several  divisions  of  the  Bu- 
reau. I  isted  below  arc  the  number  of  volumes  for  each  division  and  the 
vears  covered.  As  many  as  three  letter  books  may  be  bound  into  a  single 
volume.  * 
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IMvWon  Vols.  Years 

Land  52C  1870-1908 

Civilisation  52  1870-85 

(Volumes  3 1-52  arc  erroneously  labeled  "Depredations.") 
Depredation  40  1885-1900 

(Included  are  three  volumes  of  segregated  reports  to  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior,  1890-91.) 
Finance  777  1870-1908 

(Included  arc  some  segregated  volumes  relating  to  purchases, 
remittances,  and  school  expenditures.) 
Accounts  286  1876-1908 

Medical  and  Educational  6  1876-81 

Education  352      1885. 1908 

Miscellaneous  27  1885-1908 

There  are  also  65  volumes  of  copies  of  letters  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior relating  chiefly  to  Indian  Territory,  1898-1907, 

There  are  inadequate  indexes  to  the  names  of  the  addressees  and  subjects 
in  the  individual  volumes  of  press  copies.  More  useful  are  the  separate  in- 
dexes and  abstracts.  In  many  cases,  citations  to  letters  sent  can  be  found  in 
the  registers  of  letters  received  and  in  the  endorsements  of  incoming  letters.  / 
There  are  19  volumes  of  indexes  divided  into  three  chronological  periods: 
1881-90,  1891-99,  and  1900-1907.  For  the  final  period,  lettersto  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  are  indexed  together  in  one  volume.  Entries  concerning 
agencies,  schools,  and  a  few  other  topics  are  subdivided  by  subjects  in  al- 
phabetical order,  similar  to  those  used  in  the  indexes  to  letters  received.  The 
mdex  entries  give  only  the  year  and  abstract  number  of  the  letter. 

There  arc  registers  or  abstracts  df  most  of  the  letters  sent.  For  the  first 
five  record  books,  1824-29,  there  are  registers  that  give  the  name  of  the  ad- 
dressee, a  summary  of  the  contents,  and  volume  and  page  citations  (but  the 
volumes  are  identified  by  the  first  five  letters  of  the  alphabet  rather  than  by 
numbers).  The  entries  in  each  volume  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  sections 
by  surname  or  position  of  addressee.  No  registers  are  known  to  |xist  for  the 
period  July  1829-  38.  For  1839-1906  abstracts  give  the  name  of  the  ad- 
dressee, the  date,  and  the  subject.  From  1847  to  1884  the  volume  and  page 
number  for  the  handwritten  copy  in  the  record  or  report  books  are  given. 
Beginning  in  1876  the  division  of  the  Bureau  that  handled  the  letter  was 
indicated!  In  the  earlier  abstract  volumes,  the  entries  are  arranged  for  the 
most  part  by  superintendency  and  thereunder  by  tribe.  This  gradually  was 
modified  to  include  agency  breakdowns  and  then  to  conform  \  h  the  file 
headings  used  for  the  incoming  correspondence.  Beginning  in  1875  the  ar- 
rangement within  volumes  was  by  llwsc  file  headings  and  In  the  same  order 
as  the  letters  received.  When  the  file  headings  were  discontinued  in  1881,  the 
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Bureau  began  to  cuter  letters  in  the  abstracts  in  chronological  order  and 
number  them  in  order  of  entry  for  each  year. 

Researchers  often  do  not  use  the  abstracts  but  instead  find  references  to 
letters  sent  in  the  endorsements  or  in  the  bodies  of  incoming  letters.  When 
seeking  letters  tft  particular  persons  for  the  period  of  handwritten  copies,  it 
is  usually  easier  to  use  the  indexes  and  marginal  notations  in  the  individual 
copybooks  than  the  abstracts.  For  the  years  1881-1906.  however,  the  at  - 
straets  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  index  volumes.  First  use  the 
indexes  to  find  the  abstract  numbers  of  letters  of  possible  interest  and  then 
use  the  abstract  to  identify  specific  letters.  The  locations  of  loiters  in  the 
press  copybooks  can  be. determine^  from  the  dates  and  the  divisions  that 
handled  them.  For  January  through  August  1907  there  arc  no  abstracts,  but 
a  register  gives  the  number  of  the  letter  book  containing  each  letter,  The  let- 
ters are  identified  only  by  number. 

Press  copies  may  be  considered  more  accurate  copies,  but  the  handwrit- 
ten ones  are  more  legible  and  easier  to  handle.  The  press  copies  are  flimsy 
and  sometimes  faded  or  blurred,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  specific  let- 
ters among  them  without  recourse  to  the  separate  indexes  and  abstracts. 

There  is  n  separate  volume  of  letters  sent  concerning  the  C  entennial 
Inhibition  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1876. 

Another  scries  of  copybooks  complementing  the  r  ecord  and  report  books 
are  nine  volumes,  1836-87,  identified  by  the  Bureau  as  miscellaneous 
records.  In  them  were  copied  commissions,  treaties,  congressional  bills,  reg- 
ulations, reports,  memorandums,  circular  letters,  and  public  notices;  lists  of 
employees,  schools,  contracts,  land  locations,  patentees,  claimants,  and 
population  figures;  estimates;  statements  of  funds  remitted  to  agents, 
superintendents,  and  other  persons;  other  types  of  financial  information; 
and  other  types  of  information  kept  as  memorandums  by  the  Bureau,  Most 
•of  the  information  is  for  the  years  1836-51.  The  eighth  volume,  1853-61, 
contains  mostly  copies  of  commissions  and  statements  of  funds  remitted; 
the  ninth  volume  was  used  almost  entirely  for  commissions.  For  the  years 
before  1866,  when  the  Employees  Section  began  to  maintain  copies  of  com- 
missions, the  miscellaneous  records  are  often  the  easiest  place  to  find  dates 
of  appointment;  even  for  later  years  they  are  useful  for  special  commis- 
sions. An  item  of  particular  interest  is  a  copy  of  Revised  Regulations,  No.  2, 
April  13,  1837,  which  provided  lor  the  organization  of  the  field  service  of 
the  Bureau,  liach  volume  contains  an  index  to  names  of  persons  and  sub- 
leets, 

Described  below  arc  other  general  records  of  (lie  Bureau,  mosi  of  which 
consisi  ol  iccords  withdrawn  ot  kept  separately  from  thegeueial  incoming 
correspondence  of  (he  Bureau  and  in  some  cases  of  flic  Office  o*  the  Score- 
tatv  of  War  relating  to  Indian  affairs, 

I  Ik-  special  files,  1807  1904  (38  ft,),  consist  of  correspondence,  reports, 
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account,  af  fidavits,  'mi  other  records  brought  together  for  easier  refer- 
ence. They  relate  principally  to  investigations  and  claims,  including  those  of 
traders  for  goods  furnished  to  the  Indians  or  the  Government,  of  trans- 
portation contractors  for  shipping  goods,  of  attorneys  for  legal  fees,  of 
other  persons  for  services  to  f.hc  Indians  or  the  Government,  of  Indians  ajicl 
non-Indians  for  losses  from  depredations,  of  Indians  for  losses  resulting 
from  their  removal  from  the  East,  and  of  persons  for  shares  in  tribal  bene- 
fits. Many  of  the  claims  were  submitted  under  provisions  of  treaties  be- 
tween Indian  iribes  and  the  United  ^States.  The  investigations,  other  than 
those  of  clanib,  were  conducted  principally  into  the  conduct  of  Bureau 
employees.  A  (total  of  303  special  files  were  established,  but  the  records  in 
some  of  them  are  missing.  The  records  within  the  files  are  arranged  most 
often  either  by  assigned  claim  number  or  in  the  usual  order  for  incoming 
correspondence.  The  special  files  have  been  reproduced  as  M574;  (he  ac- 
companying pamphlet  includes  an  indexed  list  of  the  files. 
The  following  special  files  are  representative. 

6.  John  B.  Luce,  Neosho  subagent,  claim  for  expenses  incurred  in  his 
trial  for  murder  in  1842.  1842-46. 

9.  James  Stryker,  subagent,  case  of,  for  embezzlement  of  money  belongs 
ingtdtheNew  York  Indians.    1 832-5 1. 

10.  Lorenzo  N,  Clarke,  claim  for  subsistence  furnished  Seminole  and 
Chickasaw  emigrants.  1837-50. 

19.  W.  G.  &  G,  W.  Ewing,  claim  under  the  treaty  of  1840  for  goods  sold* 
to  the  Miami  Indians,  1842. 

49.  LcRoy  Jackson,  claim  for  depredations  committed  by  Winnebago 
Indians  in  1836.  1839-51. 

56.  James  Pool,  claim  for  services  as  blacksmith  for  the  Delaware,  Sen- 
eca, and  Shawnee  Indians  in  !823-26and  1833-38.  1841-58. 

70.  Charges  against  the  American  Fur  Company.  1843-44. 

79.  Money  due  Winnebago  Indians  under  various  treaties.    1850-5 1 . 

87,  C  laims  of  loyal  Seminole  for  losses  suffered  during  the  Civil  War. 
1867  68. 

102.  Claims  to  participate  in  per  capita  payments  to  the  Eastern  Chero- 
kee. 1849-57. 

106.  Claims  of  Delaware  Indians  for  depredations  committed  by  whites, 
1 862  63. 

III.  Creek  depredation  claims  against  the  Osage  Indians.  1839. 

216.  Accounts  of  Choctaw  delegates  to  Washington  in  1866.  1866-69. 

218.  Cornelius  Ferris,  claim  for  transporting  supplies  to  the  Red  Cloud 
and  Spotted  Tail  Agencies.    1876  77.  \ 

248.  Charges  against  Henry  l\  Livingston,  agent  at  Crow  Creek,  and 
Henry  E.  Gregory,  agent  at  Lower  Brule.    1870  -79, 

254.  Sale  of  the  agency  buildings  at  Hurt  Peck  and  Tort  Belknap. 
sWb  80. 
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259.  lilisha  J,  Brown,  claim  to  buildings  near  the  Seminole  Agency. 
1870-73. 

261 ,  Nez  Perce  Indian  soldiers,  claims  for  service  during  I  he  Oregon  and 
Washington  war  of  1 855-  56.    1 879-83. 

283.  K.  John  Ellis,  claim  for  legal  services  to  the  Citizen  Band  of  Pola- 
waiomi.  m  1884-89. 

the  special  cases,  1821-1907  (275  It.),  relate  predominantly  to  land  dis- 
putes. They  involve  such  matters  as  railroad  rights-of-way,  wagon  roads, 
the  establishment  of  and  changes  in  reservations,  boundaries,  trespasses, 
water  and  grazing  rights,  fishing  rights,  timber  contracts,  allotments,  leases, 
inheritances,  sales,  buildings,  church  and  missionary  lands,  and  irrigation. 
The  cases  are  numbered  1  to  203,  but  some  were  canceled;  a  few  are 
numbered  with  Vit  Individual  documents  within  a  case  file  arc  usually  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  manner  as  the  main  scries  of  letters  received  at  the  time. 
There  is  a  list  and  an  index  of  the  cases. 

Many  of  the  cases  are  identified  only  by  the  name  of  the  tribe  or  the  reser- 
vation; the  following  is  a  list  of  representative  cases  with  more  specific 
titles. 

^SL  Fort  Hall  Reserve,  intruders  and  cattle  trespassers. 
J4/Sjidian  Territory,  deceased  U.S.  citizens,  estates  of. 

1 5 ,  \jescalcro  Apache  Agency  buildings. 

16.  Ari>.ona  Central  R.R.,  right-of-way  for,  through  Pima  and  Maricopa 
Reservation,  and  Phoenix  and  Maricopa  R.R.  through  same. 

18.  Pyramid  Lake,  fisherman  trespassers. 

19.  Nez  Perce  Reservation,  mail  stations  and  railroads. 
23.  Chickasaw  Nation,  cattle  laws  of. 

51.  Boudinot  Hotel  Case. 
61 .  Devil's  Lake  Reservation,  boundary  question. 
63.  Sioux  Reservation,  wagon  road  route  no.  3, 
75.  Seminole  and  Creek  land  boundary  line. 

77.  Cherokee,  Eastern  Band  of  North  Carolina,  removal  to  Indian  Tcrri- 
toiy, 

<>4.  San  Xavier  Mining  Co.,  works  on  Papago  Reservation. 
112.  Ute  Commission. 
126.  Ottawa  University. 

142.  Concho  cattle  case  (Union  Agency). 

143.  Churches  and  missions  on  Indian  reservations. 

147.  Allotments  in  severalty. 

148.  Dead  and  down  timber  on  Indian  reservations. 
190.  Irrigation. 

200.  Harrison,  lownsite  of  on  Coeur  d'Alt'iie  Reservation. 
The  ratified  treaty  file,  1 801-68(5  ft.),  consists  of  journals  of  treaty  com- 
missioners, council  proceedings,  reports,  and  other  records  relating  to  the 
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negotiation  of  treaties  ratified  by  the  Senate.  Copies  of  the  treaties  some- 
times are  included,  but  the  originals  arc  in  General  Records  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  Record  Group  II.  The  records  in  the  file  have  been  repro- 
duced on  T494.  John  H.  Martin,  comp.,  List  of  Documents  Concerning  the 
Negotiation  of  Ratified  Treaties,  Special  List  6  (1949),  cites  documents  in 
various  scries  of  records  of  the  Bureau  and  of  the  Indian  Division  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  unratified  treaty  file,  1821-69(2  ft,),  includes  originals  and  copies  of 
treaties,  journals,  council  proceedings,  reports,  correspondence,  and  other 
records  relating  to  treaties  that  were  never  ratified  by  the  Senate,  Some  of 
these  treaties  were  made  between  Indian  tribes  without  the  United  States  as 
a  signatory.  These  records  also  have  been  reproduced  as  part  of  T494. 

There  are  some  printed  copies  of  treaties  and  Executive  ^gfScments, 
1824-89,  and  six  volumes  of  journals  of  commissions  to  negotiate  with  the 
Indians  and  to  implement  provisions  of  treaties,  especially  those  concerning 
adjudication  of  claims  and  making  payments  to  Indians.  The  journal  for 
one  such  commission— sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  1 824-25— also  includes  a  few  records  of  land  surveys  relating  to 
claims  in  Arkansas.  There  are  records  of  commissions  sent  to  implement 
treaty  provisions  with  the  Potawatomi,  Menominee,  Winnebago,  and 
Miami  Indians,  1837-38, 

An  Executive  order  file,  1850-92  (2  ft.),  consists  of  correspondence, 
maps,  and  other  records  of  Executive  orders  relating  to  Indian  reservations. 
In  many  cases  the  original  Executive  order  is  included.  These  orders  usually 
cithepset  aside  public  land  for  reservations  or  restored  to  the  public  domain 
lan^ls  previously  reserved  for  Indians.  The  records  include  the  recommenda- 
tions of  superintendents,  agents,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  also  reports  of  surveys  and  other  records 
relating  to  the  land  concerned.  Most  of  these  records  have  been  published  in 
Executive  Orders  Relating  to  Indian  Reservations,  1855  to  1912  (Washing- 
ton, 1912), 

Authorities,  1880-1907  (89  It.),  are  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior or  his  representative  that  authorized  actions,  almost  all  of  which 
involved  monetary  expenditures.  Authorizations  were,  given  for  making 
purchases,  hiring  employees,  settling  debts,  advertising,  paying  claims,  and 
other  actions,  Arranged  and  numbered  in  order  of  receipt,  the  authorities 
were  registered  and  indexed  separately  from  other  incoming  correspond  * 
ence.  The  request  for  the  authority  sent  to  the  Bureau  by  the  agent  or  other 
person  was  referred  to  the  Secretary,  often  was  returned  to  the  Bureau  with 
the  authority,  and  usually  was  restored  to  its  original  place  in  the  main 
scries  of  letters  received.  The  Commissioner's  letter  transmitting  the  request 
lor  the  authority  was  returned  less  frequently,  except  after  April  1907,  when 
the  Department  began  stamping  the  approval  on  the  Commissioner's  letter 
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and  returning  it  rather  than  writing  a  separate  letter  of  authority. 

There  are  6  volumes  of  indexes  and  60  volumes  of  registers  of  claims 
against  the  Bureau  and  contracts  made  by  the  Bureau'with  other  persons, 
1877-1907.  Other  finding  aids  and  the  contracts  are  among  the  records  of 
the  Finance  Division,  but  the  claims  for  this  period  were  destroyed  by 
authority  of  the  Congress  while  the  records  were  still  at  the  Bureau.  The 
claims  and  contracts  relate  mainly  to  furnjfhing  supplies,  advertising,  trans- 
portation, salaries,  and  damages. 

Smaller  separate  items  among  the  general  records  of  the  Bureau  include  a 
volume  of  letters  sent  by  the  Files  Division,  1900-1908,  consisting  mostly  of 
reports  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  about  the  Division;  a  volume 
of  instructions  for  indexing  correspondence,  ca,  1900;  a  data  book  contain- 
ing chiefly  information  about  schools  supported  from  the  Civilization 
Fund,  ca.  1824-32;  a  volume  containing  a  record  of  the  distribution  of 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft's  Historical  and  Statistical  Information  Respecting 
the  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United 
States.  .  ca,  1851-60;  and  a  scrapbook  containing  mainly  newspaper  . 
clippings,  many  of  them  about  legal  matters,  1 885-88. 

GENERAL  RECORDS,  1907-39 

On  August  20,  1907,  the  Bureau  stopped  maintaining  separate  series  of 
incoming  and  outgoing  correspondence,  Thereafter  correspondence  was 
filed  according  to  a  decimal-subject  classification  system.  File  or  registra- 
tion numbers  were  still  assigned  to  incoming  communications  in  order  of 
receipt.  In  addition,  the  letters  were  assigned  a  decimal  classification  and  a 
jurisdictional  or  other  heading.  The  jurisdictions  were  chiefly  the  field  units 
of  the  Bureau:  agencies,  schools,  hospitals,  sanatoriums,  and  warehouses, 
There  is  also  an  "Indian  Office'*  designation  for  records  relating  to  the 
central  office  of  the  Bureau  and  a  "General  Service"  heading  for  general 
administrative  records  not  relating  to  any  particular  jurfsdiction.  There  are 
a  few  headings  for  tribes  and  geographical  areas  and  one  for  the  subject  of 
liquor  traffic. 

With  the  first  letter  received,  or  base  letter,  were  filed  copies  of  letters 
sent,  later  letters  received,  and  any  other  records  relating  to  the  same  specif- 
ic subject;  all  this  material  was  fastened  together  to  form  a  dossier,  often 
called  by  the  Bureau  a  flat  file  as  distinguished  from  earlier  letters  received 
that  were  folded.  In  these  files  were  placed  reports,  memorandums,  min- 
utes, petitions,  leases,  contracts,  authorities,  affidavits,  applications,  certif- 
icates, licenses,  permits,  bonds,  wills,  other  legal  documents,  tables,  circu- 
lars, accounting  records,  clippings,  photographs,  diagrams,  blueprints,  and 
other  kinds  of  records,  some  of  which  previously  had  been  kept  apart  from 
the  correspondence.  The  records  are  arranged  by  jurisdiction,  thereunder 
by  decimal  classification,  and  thereunder  by  year  and  number  of  base  letter. 
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Within  a  file  the  documents  usually  are  arranged  chronologically.  The  com- 
plete citation  for  a  file  consists  of  the  file  or  registralion  number,  the  year  of 
the  base  letter,  the  decimal  classification,  and  the  name  of  the  jurisdiction 
or  other  heading-for  example,  87454-1931-310  Rosebud.  Originally  the 
Bureau  kept  files  open  indefinitely,  but  for  the  files  begun  after  1932,  the 
Bureau  adopted  the  policy  of  closing  them  after  10  years  and  starting  new 
ones  if  necessary.  The  files  were  culled  periodically,  and  items  approved  by 
the  Congress  for  disposal  were  removed  and  destroyed.  By  agreement  , 
between  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  NARS,  the  files  for  certain  entire 
subject  classifications  also  have  been  destroyed  after  a  specified  period. 
Some  examples  are  the  classifications  concerning  advertising,  post  offices, 
fire  extinguishers  and  protection,  horses  and  mules,  and  institutes  and 
teachers  conventions. 

Since  these  records  are  arranged  by  subject  as  well  as  by  jurisdiction, 
there  was  less  impetus  to  remove  records  from  the  central  files  to  form 
special  files  than  in  earlier  periods.  Some  records,  however,  filed  according 
to  the  central  filing  system,  were  maintained  in  the  operating  divisions 
rather  than  in  the  Mail  and  Files  Section;  many  classified  files  are  among 
division  records  now  in  the  National  Archives. 

These  records,  which  include  files  started  through  1939  (some  individual 
documents  are  dated  as  late  as  1949),  comprise  by  far  the  largest  series  of 
records  of  the  Bureau,  8,033  linear  feet.  A  list  of  the  jurisdictions  and  other 
headings  used  and  a  select  list  of  decimal  classifications  follow. 


List  of  Jurisdictions 

Alaska  i 

1908-39 

Albuquerque 

1907-35 

Albuquerque  Sanatorium 

1932-36 

Armstrong  % 

1917-20 

Hay  Mills 

1907-17 

Bcna 

1907-14 

Bishop 

1908-29 

Bismarck 

1907-37 

Black  feci 

1907-39 

Bloom  field 

1917-30 

Cahuilla 

1907-14 

California  Special 

1907  19 

Camp  Verde 

1907-27 

Campo 

I9IO-20 

Canton  Asylum 

1907-34 

Cantonment 

1907-27 

Capitan  Or  anile 

1907-14 

Carlisle 

1907-28 

Carson 

1907-39 

Carter 

1907-18 

Carter  Seminar* 

1930-37 

Cass  Lake 

1907-22 

Central  Navajo 

1934-35 

Chamberlain 

1907-9 

Charles H.  Burke 

1925-66 

Chemawa 

1936-39 

Cherokee  Nation 

1907-39 

Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School 

1916-34 

Cherokee  School 

1907-39 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 

1907-39 

Cheyenne  River 

1907-39 

Chicago  Warehouse 

1907-39 

Chickasaw 

1907-39 

Chiloeeo 

1907-39 

Choctaw 

1907-39 

ChoctawOickasaw  Sanatorium 

1934  38 

Claremorc  Hospital 

1930-38 

Cocurd'Alcne 

1907-37 

Collins  1 

1916-19 

Colorado  Hivcr 

1907-39 

Colville 

1907-39 

Consolidated  Chippewa 

1922-39 

Consolidated  Ute 

1922-39 

,t\rcck 

1907-39 

<x  65 
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Crow 

*  1907-39 

Kiowa 

1907-39 

Crow  Creek 

1907-39 

Klamath 

1907-39 

Cushman 

1907-29 

La  Jolla 

1908-11 

Digger 

1907-25 

La  Pointe 

1907-29 

Eastern  Navajo 

1927-35 

Lacdu  Flambeau 

1907-36 

Euchee 

1917-37 

Laguna 

1924-39 

Eufaula ' 

1917-37 

Laona\ 

1916-27 

Fallon 

1908-25 

Leech  LUe 

1907-22 

Five  Tribes 

1907-39 

Lemhi 

1907-12 

Flandreau 

1907-39 

Leupp 

1907-36 

Flathead 

1907-39 

Liquor  Traffic 

1907-17 

Fond  du  Lac- 

1907-22 

Lovelocks 

1910-12 

Fort  Apache 

1907-39 

Lower  Brute 

1907-25 

Fort  Belknap 

1907-39 

Mackinac 

1907-27 

Fort  Berthold 

1907-39 

Malki 

1907-20 

Fort  Bidwell 

1907-31 

Martinez 

1907-12 

Fort  Hall 

1907-39 

Mckusukey 

1917-32 

Fort  l.apwai 

1907-37 

Menominee 

1922-39 

Fort  l.apwai  Sanatorium 

1913-37 

Mesa  Grande 

1907-12 

Fort  Lewis 

1907-12 

Mescalcro 

1907-39 

Fort  McDermitt 

1908-22 

Mission 

,  1920-39 

Fort  Mojave 

1907-31 

Moapa  River 

1907-26 

Fort  Peck 

1907-39 

Moqiti 

1907-23 

Fort  Shaw 

1907-19 

Morris 

1907-9 

Fort  Tottcn 

1907-39 

Mount  Pleasant 

1907-34 

Fort  Yuma 

I907-J?« 

Navajo 

1907-39 

General  Service 

1907-39 

Navajo  Springs 

1910-15 

Genoa 

1907-35 

Ncah  Bay 

1907-33 

Goshute 

1907-24 

Neit  Lake  y 

1908-20 

Grand  Junction 

1907-12 

Nevada 

1907-22 

Grand  Portage 

1911-21 

New  York 

1907-39 

Grand  Rapids 

1915-27 

New  York  Warehouse 

1907-16 

Grand  Ronde-Silciz 

1907-39 

Northein  Idaho 

1937-39 

Great  Lakes  \ 

5936-39 

Northern  Navajo 

1926-35 

Green  Bay 

1907-9 

Northern  Pueblo 

1920-30 

Greenville 

1907-23 

Nuyaka 

1917-26 

"Hampton  Institute 

1907-15 

Omaha 

1907-25 

Haskell 

(907-39 

Omaha  Warehouse 

1908-15 

Havasupui 

1907-31 

Oneida 

1907-21 

Hayward 

1907-33 

Osage 

1907-39 

Hoopa  Valley 

1907-39 

Otoe 

1907-22 

Hopi 

1907-39 

Paiute 

1927-39 

Hopi-Navaju  Sanatorium 

1933-34 

Pala 

1907-20 

Indian  Office 

1907-39 

Panguitch  yr 

1907-9 

Indian  Territory 

1907- 17 

Pawnee 

1907-39 

Jicarilla 

1908-39 

Pcchanga 

1909-14 

Jones 

1917-37 

Phoenix 

1907-39 

Kaibah 

1908  27 

Phoenix  Sanatorium 

1907-39 

Kaw 

1907  20 

Pierre 

1907-39 

Kuyeniu  Sanatorium 

1929  35 

Pima 

1907-39 

Keshena 

1907-39 

Pine  Ridge 

1907-39 

Kick  a  poo 

1907  21 

Pipestone 

1907-39 
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Ponca 

1907-27 

Shoshoni 

1907-38 

Potawatomi 

1907-39 

Sltoiz 

1907-25 

Pouero 

1907-9 

Sioux  Sanatorium 

mil  <%r\ 

1938-39 

Potter  Valley 

1909- 10% 

Siiseton 

IW7-JV 

Pueblo  Bonito 

1908-39 

Soboba 

1907-21 

Pueblo  Day  School 

1910-19 

Southern  Mission 

1921-22 

Puyallup 

1907-17 

Southern  Navajo 

1927-36 

Pyramid  Lake 

1930-33 

Southern  Pueblo 

1919-35 

Quapaw 

1911-39 

Southern  Ute 

1907-22 

Rapid  City 

1907-33 

Spokane 

1912-25 

Red  Cliff 

1911-22 

Springfield 

i on7   i n 
1907- |V 

Red  Lake 

1907-39 

Standing  Rock 

1907-39 

Red  Moon 

1907-17 

Tacoma  Hospital 

1931-39 

Reno 

1916-23 

Taholah 

1914-39 

Rice  Station 

1907-18 

Theodore  Roosevelt  School 

1923" 3 3 

Rincon 

1909-12 

Toman 

1907-39 

Rocky  $oy 

1917-39 

Tongue  River 

1907-39 

Roosevelt 

1908-11 

Truxton  Canon 

1907-39 

Rosebud 

1907-39 

Tulalip 

1907-39 

Roscburg 

1909-18 

Tuk  River 

1907-23 

Round  Valley 

1907-24 

Turtle  Mountain 

1907-39 

Sac  and  Fox-Iowa 

1907-39 

Tuskahoma 

1907-28 

Sac  and  Fox  Oklahoma 

1907-21 

Uintah  and  Ouray 

1907-39 

Sac  and  Fox  Sanatorium 

1922-19 

Ukiah 

1907-15 

Sacramento 

,  1923-39 

Umatilla 

1907-39 

St.  Louis  Warehouse 

1907-35 

Union  Agency 

1907-14 

Salem 

1907-37 

United  Pueblos 

1934-39 

Salt  River 

1909-24 

Upper  Lake 

1909-11 

San  Carlos 

1907-39 

Ute  Mountain 

1907-22 

San  Francisco  Warehouse 

1917-18 

Vermillion  Lake 

1907-21 

San  Jacinto 

1907-9 

Volcan 

1 909- 1 3 

San  Juan 

1907-39 

Wahpeton 

190^-39 

San  Xavicr  > 

1907-39 

Walker  River 

1907-39 

San  Xavicr  Sanatorium 

1932 

Warm  Springs 

1907-39 

Santa  Fe 

1907-35 

Western  Navajo 

1907-35 

Santee 

1907-20 

Western  Shoshone 

1907-39 

Scattered  Bands  in  Ulan 

1913-17 

Wheelock 

1917-37 

Scgcr 

1907-26 

White  Earth 

1907-22 

Sells 

1918- 39 

Wind  River 

1937-39 

Seminole 

1907-39 

Winnebago 

1907-39 

Seneca 

1907-22 

Wittenberg  * 

1907-17 

Sequoyah  Orphan  Training  School 

1924-39 

Wyandotte  Absentee 

1908-20 

Shawnee  . 

1907-39 

Yakima 

1907-39 

Shawnee  Sanatorium 

1934-39 

Yankton 

1907-34 

Sherman  Institute 

1907-39 

Zuni 

1907-35 

Shivwils 

1907-21 
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Spi.pct  List  of  Dw  imai  Ciassifka 
tions 

000.  GENERAL  AND  STATISTICAL 
010.  Legislation 

OIL  Acts  of  Congress 

013.  Proposed  Legislation 

015,  Reports— Committees  of  Congress 
026.  Department  Relations  . 
030.  Statistics 

031,  Annual  Reports 

032.  Statistical  Records— Weekly  or  Monthly  Reports 

033.  Historical  Data— Records— Indian  Names 

034,  Census  Matters— Family  History 
040.  Publicity 

042.  Relics  and  Ruins 

044.  Monuments  and  Memorials—Gifts— Presents— Holidays 

047.  Fairs  and  Expositions— Indians  for  Expositions 

049.  Prizes— Bounties— Duties— Rewards 
050.  Tribal  Relations 

051.  Negotiations  With  Indians 
•  052.  Treaties  > 

053.  Enrollment— Citizenship— Degree  of  Indian  BIockk 

054.  Councils— Acts  of  Tribal  Councils 

055.  Elections 

056.  Delegations 

057.  Business  Committee 

058.  Adoptions 

059.  Petitions 
060.  IndianCustoms 

061.  Convocations— Conferences 

062.  Feasts— Fiestas— Festivals 

063.  Dances 

064.  Languages  and  Dialects 

065.  Marriage  Customs 

066.  Forms  of  Government— Indian  Judges 

067.  Charters 

068  Constitutions  and  Bylaws 
100.  ADMINISTRATION  ANDCONTROL 

101 .  Office  Methods— Condition  of  Work— Instructions 
1 10.  Rules  and  Regulations 

112,  Circulars 

113.  Permits 
113. 1  Permits  to  Enter  Indian  Country 
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1 14.  General  Orders  to  Inspecting  Officials 

115.  Hunting  and  Fishing 

116.  Passports— Immigration 
120.  Policy 

121.  Indian  Troubles— Visiting  Among  Indians 
121  Arming  and  Disarming  Indians 

123.  Transfer  and  Removal  of  Indians 

124.  Trading  With  Indians 
124,1  Licenses 

125.  Military 

126.  Liquor  Traffic— Cocaine— Drugs— Mescal 

127.  Indians  Competent— Roll  of  Honor 

128.  Indian  Suffrage 

1 30.  Establishment  oi  Abolishment  of  Agencies  and  Schools 

131.  Changes  in  Control 

132.  Division 

133.  Consolidation 

134.  Removal 

135.  Employees  in  C  harge  v 
137.  Jurisdiction  of  Agents 

140.  Communication 
146.  Destruction  of  Documents— Correspondence 
148.  Radio 

150.  Inspection  and  Investigation— Inspection  Reports 

151.  Boards  of  Survey 

154.  Charges  Against  Employees 

15V  Complaints 
I  rt).  Officers  and  Employees 

162.  Appointments  of  Application  for—Certificates  of  Eligibility  by 

C  ivil  Service  Commission— Oaths 

163.  Changes  Promotions— Reductions 

16V  Salaries  and  Wages 

IftK.  lailureloPay  Debts 
169.  Irregular  Employees 
1 70  I  aw 
1 7 1    I'fdcrnl  I  aw 
I  !i.  Stair  I  aw 
I M  (  onus 

I V  4  |  DeciMons 

IM,2  ludgincnts 

171.  \  Injunctions  and  Mandamus 

1 1  \  4  c  alK  for  Evidence 

I  M  S  hulv.es    Summation    Election  "* 
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174,  Attorneys— Powers  of  Attorney 

174.1  Contract  With 

174.2  Admission  of 

174. 3  Disbarment  of 

175.  Offenses  and  Crimes 

175.1  Arrests 

175.2  Suits 

175.3  Fines  and  Penalties 

175.4  Prisons  and  Prisoners 

175.5  Pardons 

175.6  Statutes  of  Limitation 
177.  Business  Forms— Bonds,  Authority  to  Sign— Articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion 

200.  FINANCE  AND  ACCOUNTS 

201.  Receipts  for  Goods 

202.  Authorities 
210,  Annuities 

21 1.  Payments  to  Indians 

212.  Commutation  of  Annuities  \ 
22Q.  Funds 

220.1  Estimate  of— Requisition  of  or  for  Funds 

223.  Division  and  Transfer  of 

224.  Trust  Funds 

225.  Funds  From  Sales,  Rents,  Pupil  Labor,  and  Thumbmarks 

226.  Funds  From  Rights-of-Way 

227.  Revenue  and  Toll  Matter 
229,  Appropriations 

240.  Property  Accounting 

241 .  Property  Auditing  and  Accounting 

242.  Affidavits  of  Losses  / 

243.  Condemnation  of  Property,  Boards  of  Survey,  and  Destruction  of 
Property 

244.  Sale  and  Exchange  of  Property,  Not  Reimbursable 

245.  Transfer  of  Property 

246.  Issues  of  Property,  Not  Reimbursable 

247.  Periodic  Property  Reports 

248.  Inventory  of  Stores  and  of  Personal  and  Real  Property 
250.  Accounts 

253.  Accounts  of  Traders 

254.  Issues  and  Expenditures  to  Schools 

255.  Issues,  Miscellaneous— Reimbursable 

255. 1  Retaken  Credits,  Cancellations,  and  Loans 
2Mh  Damage  by  Elements,  Fire,  Flood,  and  Pests 
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257.  Burials— Funeral  Expenses 

258.  Property  Accounts 

259.  Credit  or  Revolving  Funds 
260.  Claims— Vouchers  or  Bills 

261.  Claims  for  Annuity 

263.  Claims  for  Construction  of  Buildings 

265.  Claims  for  Freight  and  Passenger  Transportation 

266,  Claims  for  Confiscation  of  Property 
270.  Sales 

271.  Hides 

272.  Stock 

273.  Manufactured  Articles  ■ 

274.  Farm  Products 

275.  Issued  Goods- Sale  or  Other  Disposition  of 

276.  Subsistence  or  Other  Supplies  to  Employees 

280,  Contracts  (No  records  have  been  kept  for  this  classification, 

28 1 .  Contracts  for  Supplies  and  Stocks 

282.  Contracts  for  Construction  of  Buildings 
3(H).  LANDS 

301.  Grazing  Matters 
301,1  Grazing  Permits 

302.  Taxes,  Duties,  and  Customs  \ 

303.  Waters,  Bodies  of  -r 

304.  Surveys  and  Appraisements 

304.1  Field  Notes 

304.2  Maps  and  Plats,  Tract  Books 

304.3  Boundaries 

305.  Tow  unites 

306.  Removal  of  Restrictions 

307.  Public  Lands 
307 A  Cemeteries 

307.2  Parks,  Bison  Ranges,  Game  Reserves,  Airports 

307.3  Forest  Reserves 

307.4  Indian  Reserves 

308.  Tribal  Lands 

308. 1  Opening  to  Public 

308.2  Trespasses  or  Settlement  on  Tribal  or  Allotted  Lands -  Intruders 

308.3  School  Lands 

309.  Islands  and  Swamplands 

110.  Transfer  of  Lands   Sales    Fxtension  of  Payments 
HI.  l)eeds*and  \  itles  -Conveyance  of  1  ancls 

312.  Patents 

313.  Allotments  and  Homestead  Entries 
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313. 1  Allotment*  Under  Section  4,  Act  of  February  8,  1887 

314,  Mortgages 

315,  Transfer  of  Military  Posts 

316,  Rifle  Ranges  and  Target  Ranges— Drill  Grounds 

317,  Funds  for  Ex-Soldiers 
320,  Leasing  of  Lands 

321.  Farming  and  Grazing— Assignments 

322.  Oil  and  Gas  Leases  (Originals)— Approval  of  Only 
322. 1 s  Oil  Gauging  and  Measuring  v 

322.2  Oil  and  Gas  Leases— Assignments  o'Only 

322.3  Oil  and  Gas  Leases— Cancellations  of  Only 

322.4  Casing  Head  Gas 

322.5  Drilling  Contracts— Extension  of  Drilling  Period -Permission 
to  Drill 

322.6  Acreage  Limitations 

322.7  Sale  of  Oil  Lands  for  Oil  and  das  Development 

323.  Coal  and  Asphalt-Assignments 

324.  Miscellaneous  Mineral  and  Smelting 

325.  Oil  Tank  Sites 

330.  Resources  and  Development  -Analyses 

331,  Prospecting 

332,  Mines,  Mineral  Lands  and  Mining 

333,  Mineral  Springs 

334,  Quarries 

335,  (travel  Hits 

336,  Gas  Wells 

337,  Oil  Lands 

338,  Fisheries 

339,  Forests— Logging  and  Lumbering  Operations- -Forest  Fires 
340.  Improvements 

341.  Irrigation-Dikes 
142,  Fences 

343,  Drainage 

344.  Fmergeney  Conservation  Work  (CCC) 
Mft.  CCC  linrollee  Program 

347.  I elephone  Construction 

348.  liridge  Construction 

349.  Road  Construction 
349.1  (rails 

1M).  I  states    Heirship  pises 
1*1.  Wills 

1      ( iuardiaus  for  Minor1,  and  Insane  Indians 
1*»L  Administrators  and  F.xecutors 
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334.  Inherited  l  ands 
m999't  Noneompetents1  Lands 
360.  Settlement  and  Colonization  of  Indians 
370.  Rights-of-Way 

371.  Railroads 

372.  Pipelines 

373.  Telegraph 

374.  Telephone 

375.  Roads,  Bridges,  and  Cattle  Trails 

376.  Ferries 

377.  Canals  and  Irrigation  Ditches— Waterpower  Plants 
400.  BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

410.  Buildings— Insurance  on  Buildings 

417.  Bridges  and  Roads— (  instruction  and  Repair  of 
420.  Equipment 

424.  Water  Supply,  Pumps,  Reservoirs 
424.1  Artesian  Wells 

425.  Sewer  Supply  — Scwei  Systems— Septic  Tanks 
700.  HEALTH  AND  SOC  IAL  RELATIONS 

701 .  Rules  and  Regulations 

702.  Quarantines 

703.  Camping— Camps 

704.  Training  Nurses  for  Hospital 

705.  Tuberculosis 

706.  Trachoma 

707.  Venereal  Disease 

70H.  Public  Health  Program  and  Cooperative  Relationships 
709,  Administration  of  Hospitals  and  Sanatariums 
710.  Sanitation 

720.  Relief  Work    Institutions— Welfare  Clinics 

721.  Hospitals 

722.  Asylums 

722.1  Insane    Insane  Indians 

722.2  Blind 

722.3  Deaf  and  Dumb 

722.4  Aged  Persons  -Old  People's  Homes 

723.  Destitute  Persons- Indigent  Indians 

724.  Insurance  Protection  of  Indians 

725.  Pensions 

726.  Civil  Retirement 

727.  Nurses  Employment  and  Work 
710.  Diseases  and  Injuries 

711.  Epidemics 
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732.  Of  Persons  Accidents 

733.  Of  Animals 

734.  Treatment— Dental  Work 

735.  Contracts,  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

736.  Deaths 

737.  Medical  Examinations 
740.  Social  Relations 

741.  Marriage 

742,  Intermarriage 
743  Divorce 

744.  Polygamy 

745.  Support  of  Family 

750,  Amusements  and  Athletics 

751.  Music 

752.  Dancing 

760.  Clinical  Surveys  and  Research 
770.  Reports  of  Medical  Directors 

77 1 ,  Reports  of  Supervisory  Nurses 
780,  Social  Security 
800.  EDUCATION 

801.  Rules  and  Regulations 

802.  Compulsory  Education 

803.  Contract  and  Public  Schools 

806.  Reservation,  Day  and  Boarding  Schools 
808.  Summer  School 
H 10.  Teaching  and  Training— School  Curriculum 

811.  Agricultural  Training 

812.  Domestic  Training 

813.  Industrial  Training 
1  814.  Musical  Training 

815.  Academic  Training 

816.  Religious  Training 

816.1  Interference 

816.2  Missions,  Missionaries,  and  Churches 

817.  Arts  and  Crafts 

818.  Health  Education 

819.  Adult  Education 
820.  Pupils 

821.  Runaway  Pupils  and  Incorrigible* 

822.  Morality  of 

823.  Association*  and  Clubs 
824  "Outing11  Systcnv. 
825.  Transferor 
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826,  Returned  Students 

827,  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Reports  of 

828,  Summer  Subsistence 
830.  Teachers 

032.  Qualifications  of  Teachers 
8,13.  Examinations  for  Teachers 
830.,  Educational  Aid 

851.  National  Youth  Administration 

852.  Apprenticeships 

854.  Intelligence  Tests 

855.  Special  Aid 

900,  INDUSTRIES  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

901.  Superintendents  of 

902.  Experiment  Stations 

903.  Labor  Unions  and  Troubles 
910.  Industries 

911.  Bee  Culture 

912.  Forestry— Nurseries— Fruit  Culture— Associations 

913.  Basket  Making 
913.1  Pottery 

915.  Rug  Making 

916.  Farming  and  Stock  Raising 

917.  Housekeeping 

917. 1  Field  Matrons*  Work-  Home  Demonstration 
919,  Agriculture  and  Home  Extension  Work 
920,  Employment  for  Indians 

921.  On  Farms 

922.  On  Railroads 

923.  OnBeetfields 

924.  On  In  igation  Projects 

925.  On  Roads 

926.  Indians  in  Military  Service 

927.  In  Building  Trades 

928.  As  Nurses 
029,  As  Musicians 

930.  Wild  Animals— Conservation  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 

931,  Hunting  and  Fishing 
940,  Inventions 

I  he  change  to  the  decimal  classification  system  did  not  particularly  affect 
the  subject  content  of  the  records.  The  list  of  decimal  classifications  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  variety  of  subjects,  but  it  docs  not  indicate  their  relative 
importance.  I  and  related  matters  continued  to  be  the  most  prominent  sub- 
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jects  at  most  agencies,  (^articular  subjects  were  of  more  concern  at  one 
agency  than  another,  Surveys  and  appraisements  (304)  is  an  unusually  large 
classification  for  the  Flathead  Agency,  and  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of 
records  concerning  the  approval  of  oil  and  gas  leases  (322)  for  the  Five 
Tribes.  Frequently,  there  are  many  records  concerning  the  transfer  of  lands 
(310),  leasing  (320),  irrigation  (341),  and  estates  and  heirship  (350).  Other 
sizable  categories  include  enrollment  and  citizenship  (053),  annuity  pay- 
ments to  Indians  (211),  and  credit  and  revolving  funds  (259).  The  classifica- 
tions under  health  and  social  relations  (700)  and  education  (800),  as  to  be 
expected,  are  comparatively  large  for  medical  facilities  and  schools,  but  the 
total  quantity  of  records  for  such  units  is  usually  rather  small.  Agency 
duties  were  still  sometimes  assigned  to  school  superintendents;  for  some 
schools,  such  as  the  Cherokee  School  in  North  Carolina,  there  are  more 
records  concerning  agency  matters  than  school  activities.  Occasionally,  a 
normally  small  classification  contains  an  unusual  accumulation  for  a  par- 
ticular agency,  which  is  ordinarily  the  result  of  a  special  situation  there.  In 
the  Indians  competent  category  (127)  for  Seneca,  for  example,  there  is  a  file 
of  reports  on  the  individual  Indians  made  by  a  competency  commission  and 
two  large  files  concerning  the  lands  and  funds  of  two  Quapaw  Indians. 
^  Many  records  under  numerous  classifications  concern  individual  Indians, 
Matters  relating  to  lands  and  finances  arc  most  common,  but  it  is  possible 
to  find  information  about  almost  any  subject,  such  as  proposed  enrollment 
in  a  school  or  admission  to  a  hospital. 

The  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934  marked  the  end  of  the  assimila- 
tipn  movement.  This  act  prohibited  further  land  allotments  and  suspended 
sales;  indeed,  the  Government  began  to  buy  land  for  Indians  without 
reservations.  The  act  provided  for  the  organization  of  tribal  governments 
with  written  constitutions  and  for  the  incorporation  of  tribes  for  economic 
purposes.  Many  of  the  records  concerning  these  activities  were  removed 
from  the  central  files  and  are  now  among  the  records  of  the  Indian  Organi- 
zation Division. 

Many  records  were  created  concerning  Depression  relief  and  recovery 
programs  for  Indians.  Particularly  important  were  projects  financed  by  the 
Public  Works  Administration,  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  and  the 
Civilian  C  onservation  Corps,  which  included  irrigation  work  and  construc- 
tion of  roads,  homes,  farm  buildings,  and  Bureau  facilities.  The  divisions 
established  to  handle  these  programs  also  maintained  large  quantities  of 
records  apart  front  the  central  files,  particularly  the  Construction  Division, 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Indian  Division,  and  the  Rehabilitation 
Division, 

I'nlikc  agencies  that  regarded  their  central  filing  system  as  self-indexing, 
the  Hureaii  continued  to  maintain  detailed  controls  for  individual  docu- 
ments by  means  of  three  sets  of  V  by  5-inch  slips,  which  give  the  date, 
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writer,  and  subject  of  each  incoming  document.  One  set  is  an  index  to  sub- 
jects and  correspondents;  the  subjects  consist  mostly  of  proper  names:  per- 
sons, agencies,  companies,  places,  and  to  some  extent  tribes.  These  slips 
give  the  year  and  registration  number  of  the  specific  document  but  do  not 
always  fully  cite  the  file  in  which  it  was  placed.  To  establish  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  second  set  of  slips,  which  is  a  register  arranged  by  year  and 
thereunder  by  registration  number.  These  second  slips  indicate  where  the 
document  was  filed  by  year, and  the  number  of  base  letter,  decimal  clas- 
sification, and  jurisdiction  of  other  heading.  The  third  and  least  frequently 
used  set  is  arranged  by^ujfediction  and  thereunder  by  decimal  classifica- 
tion, The  "index  and  register  are  used  principally  for  finding  a  particular 
document  or  information  about  a  person.  For  more  general  subjects,  the 
jurisdictional  headings  and  decimal  classifications  usually  are  more  useful. 

In  1936  the  Bureau  adopted  a  different  filing  system,  known  as  the  New 
System  or  Shal'cr  System.  The  following  year,  however,  the  decimal  system 
was  restored,  and  most  of  the  1936  records  were  converted  to  the  decimal 
system,  although  some  records  later  than  1936  were  added  to  New  System 
files.  There  are  80  feet  of  records  filed  according  to  the  New  System,  but 
they  consist  principally  of  cross-references  to  decimal  files. 

The  New  System  was  a  numerical  subjec  classification  scheme.  Certain 
subjects  were  assigned  classification  numb  ,  •  The  subject  of  reforestation, 
for  example,  was  assigned  classification  nu  <iDer  26400.  To  each  classifica- 
tion number  was  assigned  a  block  of  "unit  numbers,"  and  1 1 1  field  units  of 
the  Bureau  were  assigned  unit  numbers  in  alphabetical  order.  Hoopa  Val 
,  ley,  for  example,  was  assigned  unit  number  42  and  Hopi,  unit  number  43. 
Eighty-nine  unit  numbers  remained  for  new  jurisdictions  that  might  be  es- 
tablished. Thus,  correspondence  relating  to  reforestation  at  Hoopa  Valley 
was  designated  by  the  file  number  26442.  In  addition  to  the  file  numbers  as- 
signed in  this  mariner,  there  are  many  special  file  numbers  assigned  to  corre- 
spondence relating  to  subjects  that  did  not  fit  into  the  pattern  of  classifica- 
tion arid  unit  numbers.  Records  filed  under  this  system  are  included  in  the 
index  and  register  to  the  central  classified  files. 

A  chronological  file  of  letters  sent,  1909-36  (90  ft.),  covers  only  the  last  5 
working  days  of  March  and  September  of  each  year,  except  for  the  years 
1933 -34,  which  are  complete.  The  letters  for  each  day  are  divided  according 
to  the  unit  of  the  Bureau  handling  them  or,  in  some  cases,  by  subject.  They 
have  been  preserved  mainly  to  indicate  the  kind  and  quantity  of  Bureau  cor- 
respondence and  its  distribution  within  the  Bur<#u  organization  at  different 
times,  Copies  of  most  of  the  letters  are  in  the  central  classified  files,  which 
should  be  used  for  intensive  research  concerning  a  particular  subject, 

Special  series  A,  ca.  1837-1934  (47  ft.),  consists  of  records  withdrawn 
from  the  letters  received  by  the  Bureau,  the  central  classified  files,  and 
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records  of  the  Land  and  Inspection  Divisions;  special  reports;  materials  pre- 
pared for  congressional  hearings;  and  other  records  that  apparently  were 
segregated  to  accommodate  their  unusual  size  or  to  bring  related  records  to- 
gether. They  relate  to  land,  heirship  cases,  claims,  personnel,  estimates,  en- 
rollments, investigations,  schools,  and  many  other  matters.  The  following 
files  are  representative  of  the  series. 

Correspondence  concerning  improvements  for  the  Alabama  and 

Coushatta  (Koasati)  Indians,  Polk  County,  Tex, 

Blackfeet  Indian  Agency  and  School,  copies  of  farming  and  grazing 

leases, 

Indian  Territory,  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools,  roll  of  Indian  Stu- 
dents at  Bloomfield  Seminary. 

Digest  of  reports  of  various  British  colonies  and  protectorates  in  relation 
to  Indian  affairs.  x 
Memorial  of  the  Brotherhood  of  North  American  Indians,  with  petitions 
from  various  tribes  asking  for  an  account  of  their  money  and  that  their 
outstanding  claims  be  adjudicated* 

Report  on  policy  of  Burke  Act  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Dawes  Act. 
Correspondence,  notes,  and  related  documents,  files  of  John  J.  Terrell, 
Inspector  and  Special  Commissioner  to  the  Indians  of  California, 
Settler  claims,  Camp  McDowell  Indian  Reservation. 
Cherokee  Nation,  reports  and  documents  re  oil  leases. 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee,  right  to  dispose  of  land  and  timber. 
Census  of  Scattered  Bands  of  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  in  Michigan  (Durant 
Roll). 

«  Bounty  Land  Warrants  to  Choctaw. 
Schedule  of  appraisement  of  surplus  and  unallotted  land,  Diminished 
Colville  Reservation. 

Boundary  Disputes,  Consolidated  Chippewa- 

Five  Civilized  Tribes,  reports  concerning  income  taxes. 

Haskell  Institute,  survey  of  living  conditions  among  Potawatomi, 

Kickapoo,  and  Iowa  Indians. 

Also  among  the  general  records  of  the  Bureau  are  correspondence  con- 
cerning Christmas  gifts  for  Indian  children,  1907;  letters  received  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  concerning  the  disposition  of  legal  cases,  1925-26; 
agency  10-year  plans,  1940-53;  a  few  organization  charts,  1910-11;  papers 
of  historian  Annie  Heloi.se  Abel,  ca.  1912-20,  which  include  some  personal 
correspondence  but  consists  mainly  of  transcripts  and  copies  of  Bureau 
records  and  notes;  and  a  "Biographical  &  Historical  Index  of  American  In- 
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dians  and  Persons  Involved  in  Indian  Affairs/1  on  3-  by  5-inch  cards.  The 
index  has  been  published  by  (i,  K.  Hall  in  eight  volumes  and  is  useful  for  re- 
search in  published  sources. 

ORDERS,  CIRCULARS,  AND  CIRCULAR  LETTERS 

Orders,  circulars,  and  circular  letters  were  used  to  issue  instructions  and 
to  provide  and  request  information.  In  the  earlier  years  such  issuances 
usually  were  copied  in  the  letter  books  of  outgoing  correspondence.  For  the 
years  1 854-83  there  are  three  volumes  of  circulars  sent  mainly  to  super- 
intendents and  agents  and  relating  primarily  to  procedural  matters,  par- 
ticularly accounts.  There  are  eight  volumes  of  printed,  processed,  press,  and 
carbon  copies  of  orders,  1884-1925,  issued  by  the  President,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Chief  Clerk,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
other  officials;  these  were  intended  primarily  for  employees  of  the  central 
office  of  the  Bureau.  In  1916  a  new  scries  of  orders  was  started,  directed  to 
field  officials  and  relating  mainly  to  financial  matters;  such  directives  previ- 
ously had  been  issued  as  circulars  or  circular  letters. 

There  are  Bureau  orders,  1916-55;  replies  to  orders,  1916-34;  along  with 
numbered  circulars  to  field  officials,  1907-50;  replies  to  them,  19Q7-35;  and 
unnumbered  circulars,  1926-50.  Some  replies  are  merely  acknowledgments, 
but  others  furnish  requested  information.  Circular  letters  are  similar  to  cir- 
culars, and  there  is  no  clear  distinction  between  them.  Circular  letters,  how- 
ever, are  more  likely  to  give  or  request  information  and  less  likely  to  deal 
with  procedural  matters.  There  are  circular  letters  and  replies,  1915-34;  a 
few  separate  circulars,  1926-28,  issued  by  the  General  Superintendent  in 
charge  of  educational  and  other  activities  in  the  field;  and  inspection  cir- 
culars, 1921-22,  Other  related  records  include  Departmental  orders  and 
memorandums,  1927-62,  and  Indian  Service  regulations,  1930-47, 

CARTOGRAPHIC  RECORDS 

The  central  map  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  1800-1967,  include 
manuscript,  annotated,  published,  and  photoproccssed  maps  of  reconnais- 
sances, explorations,  and  surveys  in  the  Indian  country.  The  earliest  of 
these  are  a  photoproccssed  copy  of  a  map  of  the  Indian  country  along  the 
Ohio  and  Muskingum  Rivers  through  which  Col.  Henry  Bouquet  marched 
in  1764;  a  tracing  of  the  route  of  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver's  travels  in  what 
are  now  the  North  Central  States,  in  1766  and  1767;  a  blueprint  of  a  map  of 
the  northwestern  territories  showing  the  route  of  the  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Gov.  Lewis  Cass  through  the  Chippewa  country  in  1820;  and  a 
manuscript  map  showing  the  route  of  Henry  R,  Schoolcraft,  Indian  agent, 
between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  summer  of  1 831 , 

The  central  map  filcifc  also  include  published  copies  of  many  of  the  recon- 
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naissancc  and  expedition  maps  that  are  in  Records  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Record  Group  77.  Most  of  these  show  Indian  tribes,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  added  information  pertaining  to  Indians  to  some. 
Among  them  are  a  map  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  showing  the  route  of 
the  1849  expedition  to  the  Red  River  of  the  North  in  1849  by  Capt.  John 
Pope;  a  map  of  the  country  between  Arkansas  and  New  Mexico  explored  by 
Capt.  R.  B.  Marcy,  1849-52;  maps  of  reconnaissances  in  the  Dakota  coun- 
try by  Lt.  G.  K.  Warren  in  1855;  and  maps  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri 
Rivers  and  their  tributaries  explored  by  Capt.  W.  F.  Raynolds  and  1st  Lt. 
H.  E.  Maynadicr,  1859-60,  revised  to  1876.  There  also  are  maps  of  the 
Western  United  States,  military  departments,  States,  and  Territories  that 
show  exploration  routes  and  locations  of  Indian  tribes  and  reservations. 
Most  of  these  maps  have  been  annotated  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
show  later  information  about  the  tribes  and  reservations. 

Concerning  settlement  on  reservations  and  loss  of  land,  there  are  num- 
bered manuscript,  annotated,  published,  and  photoprocessed  maps  of  the 
entire  United  States,  the  area  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Indian  tribal 
lands  and  land  cessions,  existing  and  proposed  Indian  reservations,  and 
military  reservations  and  forts.  There  are  also  maps  of  separate  reservations 
and  boundaries  as  originally  surveyed,  maps  of  diminished  reservations  and 
resurveyed  boundaries,  and  maps  showing  allotments  to  individual  Indians. 
There  are  also  unnumbered  published  administrative  maps  of  the  United 
States  and  the  area  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  showing  Indian  and  mili- 
tary reservations,  1878-1941,  and  published  maps  of  Indian  reservations, 
1910-21 ,  There  are  maps  of  the  United  States  giving  population  figures  for 
1878,  1882,  and  1883.  Other  maps,  ca,  1824-1921,  give  Indian  population 
figures  for  various  dates. 

Concerning  transportation,  there  are  maps  submitted  by  railroad  compa- 
nies showing  proposed  rights-of-way.  They  include  maps  of  land  required 
for  station  grounds,  stockyards,  spur  tracks,  terminals,  water  reservoirs  and 
pipelined  and  logging  roads,  1872-1956.  Unnumbered  published  maps 
show  the  general  locations  of  railroads  and  roads  in  relation  to  Indian 
reservations.  There  arc  also  right-of-way  maps  showing  existing  and  pro- 
posed county  and  State  highways  across  Indian  reservations;  maps  showing 
proposed  and  existing  roads  across  Indian  allotments  within  the  reserva- 
tions; and  highway  maps  and  roadmaps,  1939-60. 

Other  maps  show  agricultural  land,  grazing  and  pasture  lands,  and  ir- 
rigated and  irrigable  lands  belonging  to  Indians.  Some  pertain  to  farming, 
stockraising,  and  subsistence  gardening.  The  maps  show,  for  certain  dis- 
tricts, the  number  of  acres  that  could  be  cultivated,  acreage  leased  to  whites 
for  farming,  irrigated  land,  grazing  land,  and  sometimes  population  figures 
and  the  number  of  livestock.  Many  maps  relate  to  forestry  and  lumbering. 
A  set  of  14  State  maps  was  reprinted  in  I960  by  the  Bureau  to  encourage  the 
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tourist  industry.  A  map  of  the  United  States,  published  in  1961,  shows  In- 
dian reservation  areas  and  gives  a  brief  description  of  each  reservation  with 
principal  points  of  interest  to  tourists. 

Other  maps  show'oil  and  gas  leases,  oilfields,  producing  oil  and  gas  wells,  * 
abandoned  wells  and  dry  holes,  tank  farms  and  tank  sites,  and  pumping  sta- 
tion sites.  There  are  also  many  maps  showing  rights-of-way  of  different 
companies  for  oil  and  gas  pipelines  and  refining  company  telephone  and 
telegraph  lines  across  Indian  lands.  Most  of  these  maps,  dated  1904-59,  are 
of  areas  iri  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma.  A  few  show  reservations  in 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming.  There  also  are 
maps  of  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  of  the  Chickasaw  and 
Choctaw  tribes  and  maps  of  mineral  districts  under  the  Quapaw  Agency. 

A  card  index  lists  the  maps  three  ways:  by  area  or  State  and  thereunder  by 
tribe,  Indian  reservation,  military  reservation,  or  other  administrative  unit; 
by  subject;  and  by  map  number.  Four  old  map  registers  maintained  by  the 
Bureau  before  1921  contain  much  information  about  individual  maps  that 
is  not  included  on  the  cards.  Other  cartographic  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  are  described  with  the  records  of  various  divisions.  See 
Laura  E.  Kelsay,  comp.,  List  of  Cartographic  Records  of  (he  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  Special  List  13  (rev.  1977). 

AUDIOVISUAL  RECORDS  / 

A  general  photographic  subject  file,  1909-59(5,700  items),  dates  chiefly  j 
from  1936  to  1951.  In  addition  to  photographs  of  Indians,  their  activities,/ 
and  living  conditions,  there  are  pictures  of  superintendents  and  other  Bu- 
reau personnel.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetical  from  "Adobe  Construc- 
tion" through  "Yakima  CCC."  Many  of  the  subject  headings  are  the 
names  of  reservations,  agencies,  and  schools,  but  there  are  also  headings  for 
Alaska,  Field  Personnel,  Relocation,  Harry  S.  Truman,  and  the  Washing- 
ton office.  Of  the  photographs  concerning  forestry  on  Indian  reservations,  , 
1910-42  (3,700  items),  only  about  50  show  Indians  and  their  homes;  the 
others  are  related  to  forestry  in  general.  Among  the  Alexander  Gardner 
photographs  of  individual  Indian  delegates  in  Washington,  D.C.,  1872,  are 
photographs  of  100  Indian  delegates  or  their,  wives  from  the  Apache,  Sioux, 
Kiowa,  Comanche,  Arapaho,  Caddo,  Wichita,  Waco,  Kichai,  Tawakoni, 
Delaware,  and  Ute  tribes.  Eighteen  photographs  made  by  William  S.  Soule, 
1868  -74,  are  of  Arapaho,  Comanche,  and  Kiowa  Indians  and  their  camps. 
Three  albums  of  photographs  from  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  1876-86,  show  students  and  their  activities  and  reservation 
buildings  and  activities,  Among  the  37  photographs  made  by  William  Din- 
widdie,  1895-96,  are  portraits  of  individuals  and  groups  from  the  Piegan, 
Ojibwa  (Chippewa),  Sauk  and  Fox,  Shawnee,  Kiowa,  Teton  Sioux,  Olo, 
and  Ponca  tribes. 
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Other  records  are  studio  portraits  and  groups  of  Indians  from  southeast- 
ern Idaho,  1897;  photographs  of  the  Indian  industrial  school  at  Genoa, 
Nebr.,  1910,  showing  buildings,  drills,  and  classroom  activities;  an  album 
of  photographs  of  Seger  Colony,  Okla,  ,  1886-1913,  showing  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  Indians,  their  homes,  and  their  activities^  lantern  slides  of 
Seminole  Indians  in  the  Florida  Everglades,  ca.  1913;  photographs  of  Indi- 
ans suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  and  of  unhealthy  living 
conditions,  ca.  191 5;  photographs  taken  at  the  Sacaton  (Pima)  Agency, 
1918,  showing  buildings,  animals,  and  improvements;  photographs  of  In- 
dian farms,  1922,  mostly  in  Arizona;  panoramic  photographs,  1909-30, 
showing  school  and  reservation  buildings  and  large  groups  of  Indians  and 
Bureau  personnel;  13  photograph  alburns  prepared  by  Indian  agencies, 
1929-40,  illustrating  activities  at  the  Carson  Indian  School  and  the  Crow, 
Shoshoni,  Flathead,  Hoopa  Valley,  Rocky  Boy,  Standing  Rock,  Mission, 
and  Ute  Mountain  Reservations  or  Agencies,  with  one  album  illustrating 
the  1939  relief  and  rehabilitation  program  of  the  Bureau;  a  photographic 
exhibit,  "Life  in  an  Indian  School,"  1925,  covering  general  subjects  and 
items  from  dav  and  boarding  schools;  and  exhibit  photographs,  1904-36,  il- 
lustrating life  at  Indian  schools  and  reservations,  irrigation,  agricultural  ac- 
tivities, and  works  of  art  done  by  pupils.  There  are  also  900  nitrate  film 
negatives,  1908-26,  some  showing  Arizona  farms  in  1922. 

Motion  pictures  include  12  reels  of  silent  films  of  the  Rodman  Wana- 
maker  expeditions,  made  by  Joseph  K.  Dixon  in  1908,  1909,  1913,  1915, 
and  1920,  showing  Indian  customs,  dances,  and  activities;  the  dedication  of 
the  National  American  Indian  Memorial  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  N.Y.;  and  the 
adoption  of  Marshal  Foch  by  the  Crow  Indians.  There  is  also  a  one-reel  si- 
lent film,  "A  Trip  to  the  Arctic  with  Uncle  Sam,"  1922,  documenting  a  trip 
of  the  revenue  cutter  Bear  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Plover  Bay,  Siberia, 
by  way  of  Point  Barrbw,  Alaska,  which  includes  scenes  of  Eskimo  life. 

RE*(  ORDS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN 
Al  l  AIRS 

The  records  of  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  are 
mostly  in  small,  diverse  series.  They  include  13  volumes  of  press  copies  of 
letters  sent,  1871,  1873-85,  and  1889-1901,  relating  particularly  to  person- 
nel matters,  especially  appointments,  and  also  to  charges  against  the  Com- 
missioner and  other  officials,  investigations,  procurement  of  goods  for  In- 
dians, legislation,  relations  with  religious  groups,  visitors  on  reservations, 
travel  plans  of  the  Commissioner,  and  many  other  subjects.  Many  of  the 
letters  are  marked  "informal,"  "personal,"  "unofficial,"  or  "con- 
fidential," and  usually  they  are  riot  included  in  the  regular  outgoing  corre- 
spondence of  the  Bureau,  For  some  of  .the  Commissioners  there  b  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  nonofficial  correspondence.  The  letters  of  Acting 
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Commissioners  arc  usually  in  the  letter  books  of  the  Chief  Clerk  and  Assis- 
tant Commissions . 

Other  records  include  a  ledger  with  bank  records  of  Commissioner  Carey 
A.  Harris,  1837-38,  and  public  and  private  postage  accounts  of  the  Com- 
missioner's office*  1843;  a  transcript  of  testimony  taken  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  concerning  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  an- 
nuity goods  by  Commissioner  Lewis  V.  Bogy,  1866-67  (3  in.);  letters  re- 
ceived concerning  the  investigation  by  a  board  of  inquiry  of  charges  against 
Chief  Clerk  Samuel  A.  Galpin  and  of  alleged  irregularities  in  the  Bureau, 
'  with  a  report  of  the  board  and  printed  proceedings,  1866-78  (1  vol.  and  un- 
bound papers,  4  in.);  the  report,  August  20,  1877,  of  a  board  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  (he  Interior  to  examine  the  Bureau's  methods  of  transacting 
business,  particularly  its  accounting  and  recordkeeping  practices;  a  volume 
of  copies  of  correspondence  concerning  Ute  lands  in  Colorado,  1873-79;  a 
volume  of  copies  of  correspondence  concerning  Estelle  Reel,  Superintend- 
ent of  Indian  Schools,  relating  particularly  to  possible  violations  of  civil 
service  regulations,  1902;  records  relating  to  the  President's  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency,  1910-12  (3  in.);  a  scrapbook  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  clippings  of  Commissioner  Cato  Sells,  1913-20;  a  register  of  Indi- 
ans visiting  the  Bureau,  1914-17;  and  several  address  and  data  books. 

lor  more  recent  yeais,  there  are  records  identified  as  personal  and  semi- 
official files,  1921  32  (2  in.),  consisting  chiefly  of  correspondence  with  and 
concerning  Stella  M.  (Mrs.  H.  A.)  Atwood,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Welfare  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  only  substantial  body  of  records  of  any  Commissioner  is  an  office 
file  of  John  Collier,  1933-45  (7  ft.),  It  relates  to  many  subjects,  including  al- 
leged Na/.i  activities  in  the  American  Indian  Federation,  the  Court  of 
Claims  suit  of  the  California  Indians,  the  Navajo  Indians,  the  Pueblo  Indi- 
ans pcyoie,  the  War  Relocation  Authority  and  the  internment  of  Japanese 
on  Indian  lands,  a  study  of  Indian  personality,  conferences  and  other  meet- 
ings, and  nips  of  the  Commissioner.  There  are  a  few  pre- 1933  records, 
some  from  the  files  of  the  American  Indian  Defense  Association,  of  which 
Collier  was  executive  secretary  before  he  became  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  A  small  reference  file,  1919-45  (3  in.),  includes  manuscripts  of 
statements  and  articles  prepared  by  Collier,  printed  articles  and  copies  of 
peiiodicals,  clippings,  correspondence,  and  poems.  There  is  also  a 
chronological  file  of  letters  sent,  1943  44. 

HFCORDS  OF  THF  OFFICES  OF  THE  CHIEF  CLERK  AND  ASSIST- 
A N  T  COM M I SS I O N I •  R S O F  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

horn  |HiM  in  |HK6  the  Chief  Clerk  was  the  second -runkitig  official  in  the 
Hurean  and  sctved  as  Acting  Commissioner  during  the  Commissioner's  ab- 
sences, i\r  was  in  charge  of  the  Washington  office  staff,  handling  office 
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supplies  and  equipment  and  other  mutters  that  did  not  seem  to  belong  to 
one  of  the  divisions,  including  traders'  licenses  starting  in  1885.  In  1 886  the 
Congress  established  the  position  of  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af> 
fairs.  He  was  to  be  Acting  Commissioner  in  the  absence  of  the  Commission- 
er and  to  perform  the  duties  normally  assigned  to  a  chief  clerk.  The  Miscel- 
laneous Division,  established  in  1889,  took  over  tradcis'  licenses  and  office 
supplies  and  later  assumed  responsibility  for  other  administrative  matters 
that  might  normally  have  been  assigned  to  a  chief  clerk. 

There  are  II  volumes  of  press  copies  of  letters  sent  or  prepared  by  the 
Chief  Clerk,  1871-86  (except  there  are  no  letters,  Sept.  I,  1875-June  15, 
1877),  and  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  1886-93.  Many  of  the  letters  re- 
late to  personnel,  office  organization,  and  procedures,  but  there  are  also  let- 
ters concerning  such  subjects  as  traders'  licenses,  trausportat'on  for  Indian 
pupils,  instructions  for  field  officials,  and  legislation.  Vtv  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  there  is  more  informal  correspondence,  sometimes  relating 
to  political  and  personal  matters.  A  separate  volume  of  letters  sent, 
February  June  1880,  contains  mostly  instructions  to  inspectors  and  special 
agents.  For  the  years  1905-8  there  is  a  volume  of  letters  sent  by  Charles  F. 
I.arrabee  when  he  was  Acting  Commissioner.  Other  records  include  some 
concerning  land  matters,  1886-94,  and  a  statement  with  information  about 
Indian  agencies,  ca.  1881 . 

In  1906  the  position  of  Chief  Clerk  was  reestablished  in  addition  to  that 
of  Assistant  Commissioner.  From  1910  to  1915  the  Chief  Clerk  was  desig- 
nated as  Second  Assistant  Commissioner.  The  position  was  abolished  again 
in  1934.  The  duties  of  the  office  were  changed  from  time  to  time.  Essentially 
the  office  was  concerned  with  the  administration  of  the  Washington  office 
staff,  but  during  some  periods,  particularly  1908-9,  it  had  other  duties.  Six 
volumes  ol  letters  sent,  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Clerk  and  Second 
Assistant  Commissioner,  1908-12.  relate  chiefly  to  Washington  office  per- 
sonnel matters.  In  the  first  part  of  the  first  volume  (March  18-May  27, 

I  908)  arc  included  letters  relating  to  traders1  licenses,  expositions,  supplies, 
and  other  matters  formerly  handled  by  the  discontinued  Miscellaneous 
Division. 

After  he  was  relieved  of  the  duties  of  the  Chief  Clerk,  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner had  no  specifically  assigned  administrative  duties  other  than  to 
act  as  (  ommis^iouer  when  necessary.  In  1944  a  second  Assistant  Cotnmis 
sioticf  was  appointed,  and  in  1 949  each  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  was 
put  in  charge  of  an  administrative  division  -  the  Division  of  Resources  and 
ihr  Division  of  Community  Services  There  are  records  of  three  Assistant 
(  Vmimssionri  i  in  (lie  National  Archives,  I  here  is  conespondenee,  1935  48 

I I  It  ),  and  memorandums,  1944  so  (K)  in.),  of  William  Zimmerman,  who 
W-.V.  Assistant  <  ormnissionei  horn  I9U  until  1950.  Aftet  the  reorganization 
ut  194^,  lir  wa.  in  chaigr  ol  the  Di*  ision  of  Resources,  l  ot  Joseph  C. 
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McCaskill,  Held  representative  and  assistant  to  the  Commissioner  betorehe 
became  Assistant  Commissionei  in  1944,  there  is  an  office  file,  1939  46  (3 
in.),  with  records  relating  to  anthropological  work,  the  Indian  Rights  As- 
sociation, the  internment  of  Japanese,  religious  organizations,  and  the 
Wardship  Committee  (Committee  on  Study  of  Wardship  and  Indian  Par- 
ticipation in  American  l  ife),  f  or  John  H.  Provinse,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  Division  of  Community  Services  after  the  reorganization  of  1949,  an  of- 
fice file,  1946-50  (6  in.),  relates  mainly  to  policy  and  administratis  mat- 
ters, and  a  reference  file,  1932-49  (5  in,),  includes  reports,  pamphlets, 
maps,  and  proceedings  of  departmental  hearings  concerning  the  protection 
of  Alaskan  fisheries. 

Rl  ( OKDSOI  OIIU  KOI PICIAI  s 

I  here  are  a  lew  records,  probably  a  fragment  of  a  once  largei  scries,  ol 
Pred  M  Daiker,  1929  43,  who  held  a  succession  of  positions  in  the  Bureau. 
I  he  records  relate  chiefly  to  the  legal  definition  of  the  terms  "Indian"  and 
"waidship"  and  to  the  American  Indian  f  ederation.  There  is  a  substantial 
lile  lor  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  John  Merrick,  1936  41  (5  ft.),  relat- 
ing to  such  subieci  areas  as  school  courses,  Bureau  divisions,  Indian  re- 
habilitation and  relief,  and  various  Indian  agencies,  There  ate  also  records 
concerning  legislation,  1933  42,  and  memorandums,  1937  42  (5  in.),  of  the 
Hnance  Officer  until  1 940  and  thereafter  the  Chief  Administrative  Of  ficei . 

INDIAN  KPMOVAl  RICORDS 

I  he  removal  of  Indians  from  the  Past  to  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  was 
encouraged  from  the  time  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803.  An  act  of  May 
?.H,  1830  (4  Stat.  4 1 1),  specifically  authorized  the  President  to  exchange  land 
in  the  unorganized  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  for  any  Indian 
land  in  a  State  or  Territory,  if  the  Indians  moved.  He  also  could  pay  for  im- 
provements on  the  abandoned  land.  There  arc  some  records  concerning 
earlier  removals,  but  most  of  the  records  relate  to  removals  carried  out 
under  l he  act  of  WO.  P.xccpt  for  the  records  of  the  Office  of  the  Coinnus 
saivOcneral,  they  relate  almost  entirely  to  four  of  t  he  hive  Civilized  t  ribes: 
the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw.  Choctaw,  and  Creek. 

(,'suallv  the  removals  were  arranged  by  negotiating  treaties  with  the 
tubes  I  he  terms  varied,  but  they  all  provided  some  means  of  compensating 
the  Indians  lot  their  land  and  property  in  the  Past  and  of  assisting  that* 
during  the  removal  ami  lor  I  year  thereafter,  Sometimes  an  individual  Inch 
an  who  wished  to  stav  in  the  Past  could  accept  a  reserve  of  land  in  fee  simple 
and  lemain,  usually  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Prom  1 830  to  1836  the 
urinal  lemovals  were  conducted  hv  the  Office  of  the  Commissary  Ocneral 
of  Subsistence.  Most  of  the  tecords,  however,  do  not  iclatc  to  the  removals 
themselves  but  io  the  settlement  of  claims  involving  the  Indians'  land  and 
piopntv  I  hrv  imlude  tecords  ol  commissions  uppoiiued  to  adjudicate  the 
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flic  Office  of  the  Commissary  General  of  Subsistence,  established  within 
the  War  Department  in  1818  to  purchase  and  issue  Army  provisions,  was 
also  assigned  the  task  of  conducting  the  removal  of  the  Indians  in  1810.  The 
Office  was  responsible  for  their  transportation  to  the  West  and  for  their 
subsistence  for  I  year  after  they  reached  t Heir  new  homes.  (Jen.  Oenrge Gib- 
son held  the  position  of  C  ommissary  General  throughout  the  period  from 
IH10  to  18.16.  In  November  1836  the  Secretary  of  War  transferred  the  Of- 
fice's functions  and  records  relating  to  Indian  emigration  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  The  Bureau  continued  to  use  a  few  of  the  volumes  that  were 
transferred,  for  a  time.  Most  of  the  records  of  the  Office  are  in  Records  of 
the  Office  of  (he  Commissary  General  of  Subsistence,  Record  Group  I  ()2. 

The  correspondence  is  divided  into  letters  received,  controlled  by  teg 
isters,  and  copybooks  of  letters  sent.  There  arc  three  volumes  of  registers  of 
letters  received,  for  1811  .1.1,  I833--35.  and  18.16.  Entries  for  individual  let- 
ters give  date  of  receipt,  file  number  and  heading,  name  and  address  of 
writer,  date  of  letter,  and  subject  matter.  Entries  in  each  volume  are  ar« 
umged  alphabetically  by  initial  letter  of  surname  of  correspondent  and 
thereunder  chronologically  by  date  of  receipt.  Under  each  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet entries  are  numbered  consecutively  throughout  the  three  volumes. 
I  here  is  a  separate  register  of  letters  received  by  referral  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  some  other  officials,  but 
the  letters  entered  in  this  register  are  also  entered  in  the  main  scries  of 
registers.  Incomplete  weekly  reports,  1812  .15,  give  summaries  of  the  replies 
or  reasons  for  not  replying. 

I  he  letters  received,  181)  16  (7  It.),  are  anahged  undci  the  following 
headings;  Cherokee,  Chicago,  Chocta*.  Creek,  Honda,  Kiekapoo,  Miseel 
laneous,  Ohio,  Ottawa,  I'otuwutomi,  Quapaw,  St.  Louis  Superintendence 
Seminole,  Western  Superintendent v,  and  Winnebago  Within  each  head 
mg,  the  let  in  s  are  arranged  tor  the  most  part  by  year  and  thereunder  in 
legist i\  oulei  Willi  the  letters  mr  some  reports,  fictitious,  mustei  tolls, 
journal-,  ol  emigrating  and  explomiK  patties,  estimates,  accounts  current, 
alv.ii acts  ol  disbursements,  abstracts  ol  provisions  issued,  and  vouchers. 

t  here  are  foui  volumes  of  letters  sent ,  IKK)  In.  The  letters  aie  ananged 
i  luonolugicallv,  and  ea<  h  volume  has  an  alphabetical  index  to  names  of  ail 
dirssrrs  and  cross  icfernices  (o  the  page  numbeis  ol  other  letters  to  the 
satin1  pei  son 

<  oi  icspouden*  r  was  ■  undue  ted  vviih  the  ^ecictaiv  ol  Wai ,  the  <  nmmjs 
a«WMM  ol  Indian  Alt. uis,  ihe  V*ond  Auditoi ,  snpn intendents  ot  Indian  ic 
nn iv .il ,  At inv  oil icrrs  in  \  hat gc  ol  panics  ol  nnigi ants,  disbursing  ol ficei s, 
Indian  agi-nts  .oid  supci intendents,  Mcmheis  ol  <  ongiess,  individual  In 
di.in  .  .oid  oilier.   Ihe  Idler,  telate  to  mii  h  MihieUs  as  rxploimg  patties, 
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routes,  prioress  ol  emwiUion  parlies,  transportation,  head h  of  Indians, 
purchase  and  distribution  ol  goods  and  supplies,  disbursement  of  funds,  ac- 
counts, and  appointments.  & 

There  are  also  drafts  of  letters  setit,  1834-36;  a  volume  of  copies  of 
tabular  reports  and  statements,  prepared  primarily  to  accompany  letters  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  others,  1832-36;  a  volume  of  estimates  of  costs  of 
removal  and  subsistence,  1832-36;  a  volume  of  contracts,  1831-36;  a  record 
of  the  receipt  and  issue  of  subsistence  goods.  1831*38;  a  register  of  requisi- 
tions, I83K36;  a  volume  of  requisitions,  1835-  36;  a  journal  and  a  corre- 
sponding ledger  of  financial  transactions,  1830  37;  two  other  ledgers;  a 
record  ol  the  compensation  of  agents,  1830-  33;  and  a  register  of  applica- 
tions for  employment,  1831  35. 

(  III  KOkt  I  Ri  MOVM  RlCOKDS 

I  he  first  tt  cat v  by  which  Indians  ceded  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
in  exchange  l<u  land  to  the  west  was  that  of  July  8,  1817,  with  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  Article  8  of  this  treaty  provided  that  Indian  heads  of  families  who 
wished  m  remain  in  the  hist  were  entitled  to  a  reservation  of  640  acres.  A 
new  treaty  ol  l-chiuury  27,  1819,  modified  the  1817  treaty  but  also  provided 
lor  the  640  acre  reservations.  The  major  Cherokee  removal,  however,  did 
not  come  until  after  the  treaty  of  De-  ember  29,  1835. 

I  here  is  a  register,  1 1*1 7  19,  of  Indians  who  elected  to  stay  in  the  Liast 
under  the  terms  of  the  1817  treaty.  It  has  been  reproduced  on,  roll  13  of 
M20H,  Records  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  Agency  in  Tennessee,  IH01  IHiS. 
1  here  is  also  a  pronp  of  implications,  with  a  register,  submitted  in  1819  by 
Cherokee  Indians  who  wanted  reservations, 

I  mitation  rolls,  I K 1 7  38  (1  ft.),  include  lists  of  Cherokee  Indians  who 
wished  to  emirate,  mils  ol  actual  emigrants,  muster  rolls  of  conducted  par- 
ties, and  lists  ot  Indians  able  to  emigrate  unescorted,  Some  rolls  are  signed 
bv  Indians  and  constitute  relinquishments  of  lands  in  the  Last.  Sometimes 
there  is  mloi inaiion  concerning  valuations  of  property,  debts,  and  other 
•ubiects  I  snails  onls  heads  ot  families  are  listed,  but  often  then:  is  some 
information  about  othei  members.  Some  tolls  are  indexed, 

<  Vnsus  mils  ot  the  1  astern  Cherokee,  1835  84  (2  It.),  most  of  which  are 
indexed,  haw  been  maintained  anions  the  removal  records,  although  they 
espial  hrunid  die  removal  period.  A  roll  usually  is  identified  bv  the 
surname  ol  the  pei  sun  whn  compiled  it.  I  he  first  the  Henderson  Roll, 
|H1\  is  i he  loll  customarily  made  before  removal.  It  lists  o'dy  heads  of 
tamrhes  and  nivrs  mbn  mation  concerniiitf  the  family  and  its  property.  The 
niher  lulls  aif  commoidv  known  as  the  Mnllay  Roll.  1848;  Siler  Roll,  1851 ; 
<  hapman  RhII,  INt;2;  Powell  Roll,  1867;  Swelhmd  Rolls,  1869;  and  Hester 
Roll,  I KM4.  Most  were  made  to  determine  eligibility  lot  payments  due  undei 
lire  IHV*  tieaiv;  the  (  hapman  Roll  is  a  receipt  mil  lor  payments  actually 
made  \j**f 
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Other  general  reuuds  umceming  Cherokee  removal  include  a  ledger  re- 
cording  debts  ol  Indians,  IH.1I  3ft,  and  2  feet  of  miscellaneous  records,  ca. 
1820  M,  which  include  correspondence,  property  valuations,  certificates  of 
valuations,  property  returns,  receipts  for  payments,  petitions,  depositions, 
registers,  lists,  schedules,  notes,  opinions,  contracts,  and  powers  of  attor- 
ney. 

Records  of  Boards  of  Cherokee  Commissioners 

Article  17  of  the  treaty  of  December  29,  1835,  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  commissioners  to  examine  and  adjudicate  claims 
arising  from  other  articles  of  the  treaty.  Four  boards  of  Cherokee  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  settle  such  claims,  most  of  which  were  presented 
by  Indians  for  compensation  for  abandoned  property,  spoliations,  and  lost 
reservations,  There  were  some  claims  against  the  Indians. 

The  first  board  was  establishedUn  1836.  Originally,  it  consisted  of  two 
commissioners,  Wilson  Lumpkin  "and  John  Kennedy.  In  October  1837  a 
thud  commissioner,  Thortias  Wilson,  was  added,  and  in  December  1837 
Lumpkin  was  replaced  by  James  Liddell.  The  board  concluded  its  work  In 
March  1839.  Its  iccords  include  a  volume  of  letters  sent;  valuations  of  In- 
dians' land,  improvements,  and  other  property  and  assets  in  the  lias!  (24 
vols,  and  unbound  papers);  a  volume  of  changes  in  the  assignment  of  prop- 
erty valuations  from  one  person  to  another;  and  returns  of  property  (4 
vols.),  which  are  itemized  lists  of  prices  of  property  sold  for  emigrating  In- 
dians The  records  concerning  individual  claims  are  arranged  for  the  most 
pari  by  type  of  claim.  lot  reservation  claims  there  are  a  docket  book,  two 
volumes  of  decisions,  and  claim  papers  (5  in,),  consisting  of  affidavits, 
depositions,  statements,  petitions,  valuations,  copies  of  land  grants,  re- 
ceipts, copies  of  registrations,  copies  of  decisions,  and  other  records,  l  or 
spoliation  claims  there  are  claim  papers  (8  in.)  and  two  of  three  volumes  of 
decisions.  There  are  also  papers  for  claims  for  debts  against  Cherokee 
Indians  (I  It  ),  a  record  of  judgments  in  such  claims,  and  decisions  on 
claims  of  attorneys  for  payment  for  services  to  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
Miscellaneous  claim  papers  (2  ft.)  are  chiefly  for  rejected  spoliation  claims 
and  approved  claims  not  included  in  the  main  set,  but  they  also  include  pa- 
pers for  improvement  claims,  claims  for  changes  in  valuations,  National 
Due  Hill  claims  against  the  Cherokee  Nation,  debt  claims  (most  of  which 
wne  i ejected),  and  claims  for  services  to  the  Cherokee  Nation,  There  ureal 
Mi  some  stubs  for  certificates  given  to  Indians  for  amounts  due  lot  the  value 
n|  improvements  and  a  general  abstract  O  vols.)  of  valuations,  spoliation 
v  hums  allowed,  and  !he  balances  due  at  the  time  the  board  adjourned.  Some 
rn  urds  ol  the  boatd  were  incoi  pointed  with  those  of  the  later  boards. 

Ih»'  seiund  Imaid  <>l  Cherokee  commissioner,  was  appointed  in  Novem 
I ir-t  IH4,\  with  lohn  H.  I  aton  and  l.dwaid  II.  I lublev  an  commissioners.  Il 
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,ul|oiiim\l  m  lanuaiv  |K<14  and  was  leplaced  in  June  by  I  lie  third  hoard, 
which  was  appointed  tor  I  veai  with  (icorge  <  .  Washington  and  John  I. 
Mason  as  commissioners.  1  he  third  board  mheiited  and  added  to  the  rec- 
ords ol  the  second  board,  and  thus  it  is  necessary  to  consider  their  records 
together.  I  he  second  and  third  hoards  in  addition  to  the  reservation,  spo- 
liation, impiovement,  and  other  kinds  of  claims  considered  by  the  first 
hoard  considered  and  rejected  a  large  number  of  preemption  claims  based 
on  aiticles  12  and  I J  ol  the  neaty  and  the  supplementary  articles  ol 
March  I J  IK.16.  The  records  consist  of  a  volume  of  letters  sent,  proceedings, 
and  a  schedule  of  claims  adjud-cated  by  the  second  board,  docket  books  (4 
vols.),  claim  papers  (2  in.),  decisions  (2  vols.),  and  registers  of  payments  (5 
vols.). 

the  adjudication  ol  claims  was  continued  bv  the  fourth  board,  which 
existed  Ironi  Juls  I K4fi  to  July  IH47,  with  Hcnjamin  M.  Hrevvster  and  I  d 
waid  llaiden  as  commissioners.  1 1 records  consist  of  a  volume  of  letters 
sent;  two  volumes  ol  minutes,  which  include  summaries  of  evidence  sub- 
mitted and  decisions  rendered;  claim  papers  (3  ft.),  many  of  which  were 
nansletred  from  the  iecords  of  (he  earlier  hoards;  and  a  register  of  pav 
menis. 

(  UK  K  AS  VW  Kl  MnV  \\   K!  (  OKDS 

I  he  amount  ol  recoi ds  concerning  (  hickasavs  removal  is  small,  but  they 
include  tluee  volumes  of  letters  sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
I s  \2  M ,  most  ol  which  were  not  copied  in  the  main  scries  of  letters  sent  by 
the  Hureaii.  Iheie  aie  letters  to  Chickasaw  agents,  superintendents,  other 
held  oflicials,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior,  the  Com 
missionei  andothci  officials  ol  thc(ieneral  1  and  Office,  Members  of  Con 
tui-ss,  bankets,  members  of  missionary  groups,  Indians,  and  othcis.  They 
iclate  to  such  subjects  as  removal,  land  reservations,  claims,  investment  of 
piocecds  of  land  sales,  applications  for  bountv  lands,  and  education.  Other 
Isolds  include  a  u'iisiin  roll  piepaied  in  IKVJ  bv  Apenl  A.  M.  M.  Upshavv, 
bound  with  some  mustci  tolls  ol  Indians  emigrating  in  IH.V7;  ahst tacts  ot  lo 
v  atiom,  ol  land  icseives,  I H U>  44  (?,  vols.);  icports  of  land  sales  and  deeds, 
IHlfi  V)t  a  lournal  ol  expenditures  lor  implementing  the  Chickasaw 
tieaties,  I H  A  A  Ui;  anil  financial  statements  concerning  the  use  of  proceeds 
..I  land  sales.  IK.W 
(  lloi  l  \w  Kl  Mnv  M  Kl  (  n\i\\\ 

I  he  In  si  neaiv  ptov  ulmji  loi  the  icmoval  ol  (  hod  aw  Indian*,  lo  the  W  est 
w,i.  iieiM>naleil  in  IK.'lO,  but  (he  ma|oi  icmoval  was  canied  out  undei  the 
pniviMitir.  ol  ihe  Iteatv  ol  Darning  Rabbit  Cieek,  Septemhei  -V,  |KU). 
I  hi  s  wa .  (he  lira  heatv  made  and  I atilicd  undei  the  Removal  Act  ol  IHJO. 
the  tiiaomaiv  census  mil,  piepatrd  in  I H  M ,  is  known  as  tin1  \111Miong 
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Roll,  lor  individual  Indians  owning  farms,  ii  shows  name,  numbei  of  acres 
cultivated,  number  ol  persons  in  die  family,  number  of  males  over  16,  num- 
ber of  children  under  10,  location  of  farm,  its  probable  value,  and  other  in- 
formation, I  or  each  Choctaw  district,  there  is  a  list  of  Indians  entitled  to 
additional  land  under  the  provisions  of  ttie  treaty.  An  alphabetical  list  of 
Oineffifc  reserves  can  be  used  as  an  index  for  the  census, 

In  1856,  Agent  Douglas  Cooper  prepared  a  census  of  Choctaw  Indians 
still  living  east  of  the  Mississippi,  This  roll  gives  names  of  heads  of  families, 
places  oT  residence,  and  numbers  ol  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  fami- 
lies. There  are  also  emigration  lists,  1831-37,  with  some  schedules  of  prop- 
erty abandoned  and  lost  (5  vols,  and  unbound  papers),  Other  records  in- 
clude a  register  of  claims  for  reservations  of  Choctaw  families  who  wished 
to  remain  in  the  Hast  and  secure  title  to  land,  1834-36;  reports,  mainly  in 
tabular  form,  by  commissioners  certifying  contracts  for  sales  of  Choctaw 
reserves,  1836  41;  a  memorandum  book  of  the  commissioners,  1837-^9; 
statements  concerning  sales  of  lands  of  Choctaw  orphans,  1 838-83  (2  vols\; 
statements  and  schedules  concerning  locations  of  reservations,  claims,  is- 
suance of  scrip,  payments  to  Indians,  use  of  proceeds  from  land  sales,  and 
other  subjects,  ea.  1831  I9<)6  (9  in.);  and  miscellaneous  records,  ca, 
1825  58(1  ft.). 

Records  ol  (  laims  Commissions 

In  1837  the  President  appointed  James  Murray,  Peter  D.  Vroom,  and 
lien.  Publius  R.  Pray  (who  soon  resigned)  to  adjudicate  reservation  claims 
ai  ismt!  under  article  14  of  the  treaty  of  1830,  which  provided  for  allotments 
to  Indians  who  chose  to  stay  in  the  hast.  The  commission  sat  from  June  22, 
18V?,  m  \Uy  12,  1838.  Its  records  consist  of  a  journal  of  proceedings,  a 
docket  ol  claims,  depositions  of  claimants  and  witnesses,  abstracts  of 
Jamis  adjudicated,  and  a  rev  ision  of  claims  decisions  made  by  the  Secretary 
ol  War  in  1846. 

In  1842  i he  President  appointed  another  commission  to  adjudicate  claims 
undri  ,ii ik lr  14  and  also  mulct  article  19,  which  provided  lor  special  allot- 
ments to  certain  persons.  John  Claiborne  and  Richard  Graves  were  the  orig- 
inal i  omnussioners;  William  l  yler  joined  them  in  1843,  and  in  1844  George 
Gaines  and  Samuel  Rush  replaced  Claiborne  and  Graves.  The  commission 
, idiom  ned  in  luue  1 845.  f'he  records  of  this  commission  consist  of  a  volume 
ol  letteis  sent;  eight  volumes  of  ptoceedings  and  a  separate  journal  kept  by 
(  onunissioner  Graves,  1842  4.1,  that  is  more  detailed  for  the  claims  it 
rovi'is;  J. ii tti  papers  (?  ft.),  consisting  of  application  statements,  depo- 
sitions of  claimants  ;md  witnesses,  and  other  documents;  two  volumes  of 
judgments;  two  volumes  ot  abstracts  of  claims,  consisting  of  schedules  sub- 
mitted bv  the  commissioners  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  with 
some  modifications,  a  i cv  ision  of  claims  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  1846;  and 
ahstravts  of  claims  for  land  and  scrip  adjudicated  bv  the  Secretaries  of  War 
ami  the  Intel  ior,  1846  ^4,  under  the  ptovisions  of  special  acts,  tinny  of 
w hit  h  wen*  i envied  Scptcmhei  M),  I8M. 
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Records  Helutinn  to  Land  Scrip 

For  Choctaw  Indians  who  could  not  be  given  the  allotments  to  which  they 
were  entitled,  an  act  of  August  23,  1842  (5  Stat.  513),  provided  for  the  issu- 
ance of  scrip  certificates  entitling  them  to  select  public  lands  in  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  or  Arkansas.  Two  certificates  were  prepared  for  each 
award,  each  good  for  one-h'alf  of  the  land;  the  second  certificate  was  not  to 
be  delivered  unless  the  Indian  moved  to  Indian  Territory.  An  act  of  March 
3, 1845  (5  Stat.  777),  provided  that  instead  of  delivering  the  scrip  certificates 
to  Indians  who  had  moved,  the  value  of  the  scrip  should  be  funded  and  the 
interest  on  it  paid  to  the  Indians.  There  are  four  volumes  of  scrip  and  stubs 
and  an  accompanying  register,  1843-46.  For  the  earlier  awards,  usually  the 
first  of  the  two  certificates  has  been  removed  and  the  second  certificate  re- 
mains; for  the  later  awards,  after  the  funding  procedure  had  been  intro- 
duced, there  are  only  certificate  stubs.  There  also  are  some  receipts  for  scrip 
issued  in  Mississippi  in  1845  and  in  Indian  Territory  in  1848  and  1849,  and  a 
schedule  of  annuitants  receiving  payments  under  the  1 845  law,  1 845-49. 

Scrip  certificates  surrendered  for.  land  and  related  records  are  in  Records 
of  the  Bureau  of  t.andAlanagement,  Record  Group  49. 

Cm-  i  k  Removal  records 

By  the  treaty  of  March  24,  1832,  the  Creek  Indians  ceded  to  the  United 
States  all  of  their  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Heads  of  families  were 
entitled  to  tracts  of  land,  which  if  possible  were  to  include  their  improve- 
ments. The  land  could  either  be  sold,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  or 
after  5  years  those  so  wishing  could  receive  patents  in  fee  simple.  In  1833 
Benjamin  S.  Parsons  and  Thomas  J.  Abbott  prepared  a  census  of  Creek 
heads  of  families,  which  gives  their  names  and  the  number  of  males,  fe- 
males, and  slaves  in  each  family.  The  entries  arc  arranged  by  town  and 
numbered;  these  numbers  were  used  for  identification  in  later  records. 
During  1833  and  1834  John  J.  Abert  and  James  Bright  located  the 
reservations  to  which  the  heads  of  families  were  entitled  and  prepared  land 
location  registers.  If  the  land  was  sold,  the  registers  give  information  about 
the  sales;  there  are  notations  dated  as  late  as  1886.  An  index  to  the  Creek  re- 
serves tan  be  used  lor  both  the  census  and  the  land  location  registers.  Other 
records  include  land  location  registers  and  certifications  of  contracts  pre- 
pared by  certifying  agents  Robert  McHcnry  and  James  F.  San  ford, 
1834  36;  an  abstract  of  Ctc-ek  land  sale  contracts,  January  22,  1836,  which 
includes  judgments  on  their  validity;  and  a  report  concerning  Creek  con- 
tracts submitted  June  10,  1836,  by  investigating  agents  John  B.  Hogan. 
lames  B.  Burney.  and  George  I).  Anderson,  the  report  gives  judgments  on 
the  validity  of  certain  contracts  for  the  sale  of  (  reek  reserves  that  were  certi  - 
fied bv  Leonard  Tarrant. 

As  a  result  of  reports  of  frauds  in  the\ale  of  Creek  lands  and  of  (  reek 
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hostilities,  (lie  President  in  1836  appointed  Thomas  Hartley  Crawford  and 
Alfred  Bulch  as  commissions  (o  conduct  an  investigation.  The  records  of 
i  he  commissioners  include  a  journal  of  proceedings,  five  docket  books,  and 
reports  summarizing  fraud  cases  and  decisions  of  the  commissioners, 
1816  38.  T  here  is  also  a  volume  of  schedules  of  revisions  by  the  Secretary  of 
War.  approved  by  the  President,  1839. 

Other  Creek  removal  records  include  abstracts  of  approved  contracts  for 
sales  of  reservations,  1 839  42;  five  reports  concerning  the  land  of  deceased 
reservees,  1841;  a  report  of  special  commissioner  John  W.  Edmonds  on  the 
validity  of  contracts  made  with  J.  C\  Watson  and  C  ompany,  February  22, 
1841;  emigration  lists,  1836-38  (8  vols,  and  unbound  papers);  and  miscella- 
neous records,  ca.  1827  59  (2  ft.).  For  case  files  concerning  alleged  fraud  in 
trie  sale  of  Creek  land  in  the  east,  see  the  records  of  the  Land  Division  relat- 
ing to  land  claims  (page  92). 

(MM!  R  Rl  MOVM  Rl  (  <>kl)S 

I  here  are  also  a  few  muster  rolls  of  Apalaehicola  and  Seminole  Indians 
of  Horida,  Kickapoo,  New  York,  Ottawa,  Potawatomi,  Quapavv,  and 
Wyandot  Indians,  1832  46. 

RH  ORDSOI  THli  LAND  DIVISION 

The  Land  Division  was  established  in  1846  when  divisions  wen1  first 
organized  within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  It  was  at  first  known  as  the 
Land  Statistics.  Reservations,  and  Grants  Division,  and  until  I9<)7  it  was 
sometimes  called  the  Land  and  Law  Division.  The  regulations  adopted  in 
1846  provided  that  the  Land  Division  would  "embrace  all  business  con- 
nected with  the  location  and  survey  of  lands  set  apart  for  the  various  tribes; 
the  examinations  of  claims  arising  out  of  Reservations  and  grains  to 
individual  Indians;  the  assignment  or  conveyance  thereof;  and  the  corre- 
spondence which  appropriately  relates  thereto/'  These  duties  remained  ma- 
jor areas  of  concern,  but  they  were  soon  expanded  to  include  other  activ- 
ities. 

Major  activities  for  which  there  are  records  are  the  surveying  and  allot- 
ting of  land  and  the  sale  and  Icasing^of  it.  When  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  of  \W  prohibited  further  allotments  and  suspended  land  sales,  efforts 
were^iade  to  acquire  land  for  Indians  rather  than  to  dispose  of  it.  Two 
oilier  major  subject  areas  of  the  records  are  claims  and  the  enrollment  of  In- 
dians, a  process  that  entitled  them  to  land. 

In  llM()  the  I  and  Division  became  part  of  the  Indian  Resources  Bianeh. 
In  \W)  the  leiminologv  was  icvoisrd,  and  il  became  the  Branch  of  I  and, 
latei  the  Branch  of  Realty. 

( il  M  R\l  Rl  (  i  >W)S 

Most  ol  the  coirespondeik'c  handled  In  the  I  and  Division  is  novs  among 
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the  general  correspondence  of  I  he  Bureau,  hut  there  arc  a  number  of  finding 
aids  among  the  Division's  records.  There  are  nine  registers  of  letters  re- 
ceived, 1855  -80,  in  which  the  entries  are  arranged  chronologically  rather 
than  alphabetically  by  section  as  are  the  main  series  of  registers  of  the  Bu- 
reau for  those  years.  The  Division's  registers  for  letters  received  after  1880, 
when  the  Bureau  changed  to  chronological  registers,  were  destroyed,  There 
are  16  volumes  of  indexes  to  letters  received,  1891-96;  5  volumes  of  digests 
of  letters  sent,  1870-86;  and  2  volumes  of  abstracts  of  important  corre- 
spondence and  other  sources  of  information,  1870-ea.  1905,  Docket  books, 
1897  1910  (41  vols.),  for  correspondence  concerning  land  matters  and  the 
enrollment  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  incluc^  volumes  for  subject  areas 
and  volumes  for  the  Commission  to  the  h'jv/ Civilized  Tribes  and  the  In- 
spector for  Indian  Territory,  There  are  also  lists  of  authorities  concerning 
land  matters,  1896-1907,  and  records  concerning  Chef ct aw  and  Chickasaw 
Indians, ca.  1882.  \ 

I  he  irregularly  shaped  papers,  1849  1907  (17  ft.),  are  particularly  in- 
teresting. I  hey  consist  of  bulky  atid  odd-si/ed  documents,  chiefly  corre- 
spondence and  enclosures  that  were  separated  from  the  general  correspond- 
ence of  the  Bureau  and  the  special  cases,  They  include  reports,  proceedings, 
transcripts  of  testimony,  journals,  census  rolls,  schedules,  plats,  field  notes 
ot  surveys,  patent  application1*,  financial  records,  and  newspapcr'clippings. 
I  hev  relate  to  such  subjects  as  appraisals  and  allotments  of  land,  bound- 
aries, leases,  railroad  rights-of-way,  enrollment  of  Indians,  special  commis- 
sions, timber  operations,  and  irrigation  projects.  I  here  is  a  list  of  the 
bundles  in  which  the  records  arc  arranged.  Representative  examples  of 
specific  subjects  arc  listed  below. 

Investigation  ol  I  a  Pointe  timber  contracts,  1 888 

Oto  and  Missouri  land  sales  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  1889. 

Disapproved  deeds  for  Creek  lands,  1903. 

Kepott  and  proceedings  of  the  Sioux  Commission,  I8W. 

Removal  of  the  Southern  t  Me,  1890, 

\ppiaisement  ot  uniinptoved  lots,  Wagoner,  (reek  Nation,  Indian  lerti 
lory 

Southwestern  Coal&  Improvement  Co.  leases,  1902. 
Answers  to  the  Hoard  of  Indian  Commissioners'  circular  letter  relating  to 
allotments,  1902. 

Proceedings  of  the  investigation  of  charges  against  Agent  David  W,  Day, 

Southern  I  Me  Agency,  I  895. 
Winnebago  homestead  onirics,  1881  9S, 

Settlement  with  guardians  of  Shawnee  and  Wvandot  orphans  and  ineom 

potent*.,  IK7  I. 
(  hippewa  census  rolls,  I  88<>  91 . 
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Petition  of  Nellie  l.ydick  tor  an  allotment  on  the  Chippewa  Reservation, 
1903 

Stockbridge  and  Munsee  selections  and  allotments,  1 905-7. 

Reports  on  Tort  Hall  irrigation,  1907. 

Archerd  V.  Mc(iahey,a  Chickasaw  allotment  contest,  1905. 

Si  KVl  VINCi  Rl  (  OKDS 

Most  of  the  surveys  of  Indian  lands  and  reservations  were  cadastral,  by 
which  land  boundaries  were  established  and  identified  by  monuments  or 
marks.  The  actual  work  was  usually  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Gen- 
eral I  and  Office.  The  basic  records  created  were  field  notes  and  plats,  Most 
of  the  plats  are  with  the  cartographic  records  maintained  apart  from  the 
textual  records  and  are  described  on  page  98.  The  main  series  of  field  notes, 
for  1832-1919,  are  bound  in  287  volumes  arranged  roughly  in  alphabetical 
order  by  name  of  State  or  Territory.  There  are  lists  to  identify  specific  sur- 
vey volumes.  Held  notes  from  early  surveys  and  some  later  ones  not 
voluminous  enough  for  a  separate  volume,  at  one  time  bound  as  four 
volumes  in  the  main  series,  were  unbound  and  are  now  identified  as  "Field 
Notes"  of  Ancient  and  Miscellaneous  Surveys,1 '  1797-1887.  There  are  also 
unbound  field  notes,  1910-40(7  ft.),  which,  despite  the  overlapping  dates, 
are  essentially  a  continuation  of  the  bound  volumes. 

Other  records  concerning  surveying  include  29  volumes  of  field  notes  of 
surveys  and  resurveys  of  the  Bad  River  Reservation  in  Wisconsin  (Chippewa 
Indians),  with  partial  indexes,  1915-17;  photographs  and  field  notes  of 
surveys  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  relating  to  proposed  irrigation  work 
along  the  San  Juan  River,  1 903 ;  field  notes  of  a  survey  of  the  Thurston 
I  ake  Storage  Reservoir  on  the  Wind  River  Reservation  in  Wyoming 
(Shoshom  and  Arapaho  Indians).  1900;  a  surveyor's  report  concerning 
Wyandot  lands  in  Kansas,  1858;  a  few  maps  shewing  Indian  cessions  and 
reservations;  an  undated  reference  book  for  Indian  reservations  in  eight 
States  of  the  Par  West,  which  contains  maps,  historical  sketches,  and 
abstracts  of  correspondence;  drawings  of  agency  grounds  and  buildings,  ca. 
1868-70;  dcsciiptions  of  agencies  and  schools,  1904-6;  and  a  list  of  pastures 
on  the  Osage  and  Kaw  Reservations  in  Oklahoma,  1900. 

RM  <>KI)S(  MM  I  RNINd  AM  1)1  Ml  N IS 

I  he  records  concerning  allotments  of  land  to  individual  Indians  include 
some  letters  received,  mostly  transmitting  receipts  for  certificates  of  al- 
lotment and  often  including  the  receipts,  1871-87;  letters  received,  1878-80, 
concerning  a  controversy  over  the  occupation  of  an  area  along  the  James 
River  in  Dakota  I  erritory  by  mcmhcrs.of  a  band  of  Yanktonai  Sioux  led  by 
Magaboda  or  Drifting  (iooseand  their  eventual  settlement  on  allotments  on 
the  (  row  Creek  Reservation;  an  index  to  letters  received  relating  to  allot- 
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ments,  1907  9;  a  volume  of  instructions  to  allotting  agents,  1892-1909;  a 
record  of  applications  tor  allotments,  1908-18;  applications  of  Mohave 
Indians  in  Arizona  and  California  who  did  not  have  a  reservation  for  allot- 
ments from  public  lands,  1908-10;  records  concerning  Chemehyevi  nonres- 
ervation  allotments  in  California,  1910;  eight  registers  of  correspondence 
relating  chiefly  to  individual  allotments  and  heirship  cases,  1915-22;  and 
letters  sent  relating  to  allotments,  1920-26(2  ft.),  ' 

The  principal  kinds  of  records  concerning  allotments,  however,  ^re  plats, 
tractbooks,  and  allotment  schedules.  Most  of  the  plats  arc  with  the 
separately  maintained  cartographic  records  described  on  pagel98,  but 
among  the  textual  records  of  the  Land  Division  are  23  platbooks  jand  un- 
bound papers,  1858-1923.  mainly  concerning  reservations  and  \  usually 
showing  individual  allotments;  14  volumes  of  printed  plats  of  the f and  of 
the  Five  Civili/ed  Tribes,  compiled  by  the  Geological  Survey,  l84Jt7-|900 
(not  showing  individual  tracts);  and  4  binders  of  plats  concerning  allot- 
ments to  nonreservalion  Indians  as  provided  by  section  4  of  the  General 
Allotment  Act  of  1887,  Other  plats  arc  with  the  allotment  schedules  and 
other  records.  \ 

Tractbooks  are  iccorrts  of  t he  status  of  land  and  land  transactions,  ar- 
ranged geographically  by  subdivisions,  usually  in  terms  of  range,  township, 
section,  and  traction  of  section.  There  arc  about  55  tractbooks  for  allot- 
ments (Mi  reservations,  ca.  1857-1912.  They  give  some  information,  at  least 
the  location,  tor  each  subdivision.  Given  for  allotted  tracts  are  the  English 
or  Indian  name  of  the  allottee,  information  concerning  the  approval  and 
issuance  of  the  patent,  and  sometimes  the  valuation  of  the  land.  RecoVds 
concerning  allotted  lands  are  included  in  some  of  the  tractbooks  for  sales\of 
t rust  lands  described  below  . 

Allotment  schedules  chiefly  record  allotments  to  individual  Indians,  b\it 
sometimes  they  include  schedules  for  lands  set  aside  for  special  purposed 
such  as  schools,  missions,  agency  buildings,  and  cemeteries.  Sometimes 
plats,  census  rolls,  or  appraisements  are  bound  with  allotment  schedules1, 
and  sometimes  alfidavits  and  correspondence  accompany  the  schedules,  In* 
formation  about  individual  allotments  includes  name  of  allottee,  some  per-", 
sonal  information  (such  as  age,  sex,  and  position  in  family),  and  locati,on\ 
ami  acreage  of  land.  Sometimes  there  is  information  about  the  issuance  of  ' 
the  patent  and  the  sale  of  the  allotment,  Rather  than  being  arranged  geo- 
graphically as  aie  the  tractbooks,  the  entries  in  individual  schedules  usually 
are  arranged  bv  allotment  number.  The  numbers  sometimes  were  assigned 
m  alphabetical  order  by  name  of  allottee  or  in  chronological  order,  but 
often  there  is  no  discernible  pattern  to  their  sequence.  Some  are  indexed, 
I  here  are  "M  volumes  and  unbound  papers,  1856  1935.  Some  were  prepared 
for  timber  allotments,  nonreservation  allotments,  and  changes  in  allot- 
ments; some   ere  not  approved. 
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A  schedule  for  the  Agua  Caliente  (Palm  Springs)  Reservation  in  Cali- 
fornia, identified  as  an  index  to  Indian  land  records,  is  an  example  of  a 
more  recent  record  control  for  the  status  of  land,  It  is  arranged  geographi- 
cally by  subdivision  like  a  tractbook.  The  information  given  includes  lo- 
cation of  the  allotment  or  tract,  type  of  instrument  (for  example,  trust 
patent  or  right-of-way),  name  of  grantor  (often  the  United  States),  name  of 
grantee  (usually  an  individual  Indian  or  the  tribe),  and  date  approved,  The 
schedule  is  undated,  but  there  are  records  of  transactions  from  1911  to 
1959. 

There  are  also  schedules  relating  to  homestead  entries  by  Winnebago  In- 
dians of  Wisconsin,  11173-95;  schedules  of  nonreservation  Indian  home- 
steads on  which  the  trust  period  was  due  to  expire,  ca.  1915-17;  financial 
records  concerning  surveying  and  allotting;  and  reference  materials,  One 
unusual  item  is  a  volume  of  proceedings  of  the  Wyandot  Executive  Council, 
1855-62,  which  relates  in  lar^e  part  to  questions  of  tribal  membership;  it 
probably  was  used  to  help  determine  eligibility  for  allotments. 

Some  treaties  and  acts  of  ■  s  provided  for  theissu^pce  of  scrip  cer- 

tificates that  could  be  exch.  .or  allotments.  There  are  several  sets  of, 
stubs  for  such  certificates  .  u^e  unissued  certificates  and  relinquished 
certificates  of  persons  who  had  died  or  abandoned  their  allotment,  The 
stubs  typically  give  the  certificate  number,  name  of  allottee,  location  and 
amount  of  land,  date  of  issue,  and  information  concerning  delivery  of  the 
certificate.  There  are  such  records  for  the  Kansa  (unissued),  1862;  Omaha  in 
Nebraska,  1871;  Pawnee  in  Indian  Territory,  1882-83;  Potawatomi  in 
Kansas,  1866  and  1868  (the  latter  set  unissued);  Citizen  Potawatomi  in 
'  '  Kansas  (lists),  1868-71,  and  in  Indian  Territory,  1877-95;  Sauk  and  Fox  of 
the  Mississippi  in  Kansas  (unissued),  1862;  Santee  Sioux  in  Nebraska 
(including  relinquished  certificates),  1872,  1875,  and  1885;.  Sisseton  and 
Wahpeton  Sioux  in  Dakota  (including  relinquished  certificates),  1876  and 
1884  88;  Skokomish  in  Washington  Territory,  188V;  and  Stockbridge  In- 
dians in  Wisconsin,  1876.  Tracthooks  and  allotment  schedules  complement- 
ing sonic  of  these  records  are  with  the  main  series  of  such  records  and  some- 
tunes  with  the  records  concerning  sales  of  t f  list  lands. 

Issuances  for  which  there  are  also  other  kinds  of  records  are  described 
below . 

I  he  treaty  of  September  30,  1.854,  with  the  Chippewa  Indians  provided 
lor  the  issuance  of  scrip  to  mixed-blood  Chippewa,  which  entitled  the 
holdei  lo  select  80  acres  of  ceded  Chippewa  lands.  Most  certificates  issued 
weie  imhkI  nnlv  lor  hind  ceded  by  tlie  Chippewa  of  I  ake  Superior,  but  a  lew 
were  issued  for  land  ceded  by  the  Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ued 
I  ake  and  Pembina  Chippewa,  fhe  records  include  a  register  and  several 
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lists  of  (arsons  to  whom  scrip  was  issued,  1856-69;  some  applications  for 
allotments  submitted  in  JH71 ;  two  volumes  of  stubs  for  scrip  issued, 
1868-69  and  1873;  and  schedules  accompanying  a  report  of  a  special  com- 
mission to  investigate  (he  issuance  of  the  scrip,  1871,  which  include  ab- 
stracts of  the  evidence  taken  by  the  commission  and  its  recommendations. 
The  commission  report  was  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1871.  There  arc  also  stubs  for  allot- 
ment certificates  issued  to  the  Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi,  1876-86,  under 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  March  19,  1867, 

Between  1867  and  1882,  under  the  provisions  of  treaties  of  October  3, 
1863,  and  April  I2r  1864,  Red  Lake  and  Pembina  Chippewa  Half-Breed 
scrip  was  issued  to  mixed-bloods,  who  could  exchange  tt  for  160  acres  se- 
lected from  lands  ceded  by  the  Red  Lake  and  Pembina.CHippewa.  The  rec-  ' 
ords  include  applications,  1 865  and  1 868-7 1 ;  a  register  of  persons  to  whom 
scrip  was  issued,  1872-82;  two  volumes  of  certificate  stubs,  1867-82;  an  in- 
dex to  names  of  applicants  and  .other  persons;  and  some  letters  received, 
1877-83.  In  1880  Special  Agent  C.  W.  Mclntyre  investigated  for  the  Gen- 
eral l  and  Office  alleged  frauds  in  the  issuance  of  the  scrip.  His  report  of- 
August  20,  1880,  is  Accompanied  by  an  index,  lists  of  cases  investigated, 
findings  on  individual  cases,  and  forms  completed  by  successful  applicants  , 
■  indicating  they.wishcd  to  receive  scrip  rather  than  allotments.  ( 

Lake  Pepin  Half-Breed  Sioux 

The  records  consist  of  a  rofl  prepared  in  1856  of  persons  claiming  an  in-  . 
tercst  in  the  Lake  Pepin  Reserve  in  Minnesota  as  provided  by  article  9  of  the 
Treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien  of  1830;  19  volumes  of  stubs  of  land  certificates 
issued  to  Lake  Pepin  Half-Breed  Sioux,  entitling  them  to  select  allotments 
on  the  reserve  in 'return  for  relinquishing  their  rights  to  it,  1856-1915  (most 
of  those  issued  after  1 860  were  exchanges  or  reissues  of  lost  certificates);  re-  i 
ceipts  for  certificates,  1857;  and  relinquishments  signed  by  individuals,  I 
.  cnt|tling  them  to  receive  certificates,  1857-60. 

Indians  In  Michigan  .  , 

Under  the  provisions  of  treaties  of  1855  und  l864  with  the  Chippewa  of 
Saginaw.  Swan  C  reek,  and  Bllfck  River  and  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  In- 
dians of  Michigan,  individual  Indians  could  select  allotments  from  specified 
lands,  and  receive  certificates  as  proof  of  their  holdings:  After  a  10-year 
trust  period,  the  certificates  were  to  be  replaced  by,  regular  fee  patents. 
There  are  tractbooks  and  allotment  schedules  for  these  allotments  among 
the  main  series  ivf  these  records.  Other  records  include  lists  and  schedules  of 
land  selections,  most  of  which  were  compiled  by  the  Mackinac  agent,  and  \ 
related  correspondence,  1857-75;  completed  forms  by  which  Chippewa  In- 
dians of  Saginaw,  Swan  Crick,  and  Black  River  and  Chippewa  of  Lake 
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f Superior  applied  tor  specific  allotments,  1878;  stubs  for  allotment  certi- 
ficates, unissued  certificates,  and  certificates  presumably  surrendered  for 
patents,  1857-65;  undated. plats;  and  receipts  for  patents,  1871.  Most  rec- 
ords for  allotments  to  the  Chippewa  offtake  Superior  are  mixed  with  those 
for  the  C  hippewa  of  Lake  Superior  living  in  other  areas. 

Nemaha  Half-Breed  Reserve 

Article  10  of  the  Treaty  of  Prairie  du  C'hicn,  July  15,  1830,  provided  fora 
reserve  for  mixed-bloods  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  between 
the  Great  and  Little  Nemaha  Rivers.  There  are  records  relating  to  Oto, 
Yankton  and  Santee  Sioux,  Omaha,  and  Iowa  mixed-bloods,  including  rolls 
of  claimants,  1857-59;  abstracts  of  claims  with  summaries  of  evidence  and 
notations  of  decisions,  1857-59;  allotment  certificates  and  stubs,  1857-59; 
undated  lists  of  allotted  and  unallotted  mixed-bloods;  'and  a  schedule, 
1863-69,  of  persons  eligible  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  proceeds 
f  rom  the  sale  of  a  tract  excluded  "from  the  reserve  by  a  survey  of  1 837- 38^ 
Held  notes  of  the  survey  are  among  those  for  "Ancient  and  Miscellaneous 
Surveys,"  and  an  allotment  schedule  is  with  the  main  series  of  those  rec- 
ords, / 

* 

Records  ( oncerbinf*  Patents  ami' Deeds  to  Indians  t  f 

A  patent  is  the  document  by  which  the  United  States  transfers  title  to  land  . 
to  another  party.  Usually  the  original  patent  is  sent  to  the  new  owner,  and 
the  General  Land  Office  (now  the  Bureau  of  l  and  Management)  keeps  a 
record  copy.  Deeds  document  subsequent  transfers  of  title.-Among  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Land  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are  some  patehts 
for  individual  Indians  and  bands,  1855- 1 91 5  (I  ft.),  but  most  of  them  are 
designated  as  being  canceled.  There  are  Seminole  homestead  deeds,  called 
deeds  rather  than  patents,  because  they  were  to  be  issued  by  the  Seminole 
Nation  rather  than  the  United  States.  One^et,  1907,  ard  stamped  void;  a 
second  set,  1909,  were  unissued;  deeds  in  a  third  set,  prepared  in  1912,  were 
the  ones  finally  distributed.  Other  records  concerning  patents  and  deeds  in- 
clude schedules  of  unpatented  (  reek  lands,  1878;  lists  of  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  hofriestead  patents,  1906;  receipts  for  patents  issued  to  Indians 
of  the  Pine  Ridge,  Turtle  fountain,  and  Standing  Rock' Agencies,  191 1  -28; 
an  index  lo  nonreservation  land  deeds  and  deeds  fo  the  United  States  in 
trust,  1933  4'H;  and  it  record  of  fee  patents,  1943-  52. 

Records  concerning  deeds  transferrins  title  t<?  land  from  Indians  to  other 
parties  are  described  on  p^e  86,  s 

Neconh  (  nnceminx  tile  Purchase  of  I  and  for  Indian  Use 

These  few  records  include  an  abstract  of  title  to  land  purchased  for  the 
Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  KansM  prepared  in  1887;  an  abstract  of  title 
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prepared  in  l(XM>  fi»  property  in  Riverside,  C  alif.,  acquired  by  the  United 
Slates  lor  the  Sherman  Institute;  a  record  of  land  purchased  lor  schools  ami 
for  resale  to  Choctaw  Indians  in  Mississippi,  1920-25;  maps  and  plats,  ca. 
1934-38,  prepared  in  connection  with  a  program  to  acquire  sulynarginal 
land  for  development  as  demonstrajion  projects;  records,  chiefly  on  cards, 
concerning  land  needs  and  purchases  following  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  of  1934;  records  of  purchases  of  land  witlrtribal  and  individual  funds, 
1939-45;  and  records  of  tax  exemption  certificates  issued  for  homesteads 
purchase*  from  trust  funds  or  restricted J^nids,  1938-51. 

Rlc  ORDSCONl  I  KNINCi  l.ANl)  SALE'S  AND  Ll:ASl  S  ^ 

Records  Relating  to  Appraisements 

Customarily,  before  Indian  land  was  sold,  it  was  appraised,  usually  by 
commissions  established  for  that  purpose.  Appraisement  records  consist  of 
schedules  of  valuations,  which  give  the  location,  area  (usually  in  acres),  and 
appraised  value  of  tracts  or  lots  of  reservation  lands,  trust  lands,  lownsiten, 
and  other  lands,  There  also  may  be  a  classification  of  the  lattd  by  character 
(such  as  agricultural  or  gra/ing)t>r  quality,  the  names  of  settlers,  appraisals 
of  improvements,  and  other. information.  Included  with  some  of"  the  ap- 
praisements are  plats,  reports,  letters,  and'other  records,  There  is  a  general 
series  of  appraisements,  1844-1922  (19  vols,  and  unbound  papers,  3  ft.). 

Other  appraisement  records  include  an  appraisement  of  land  and  timber 
on  surplus -lands  of  the  Yakima  Reservation,  1910  (4  vols,). In  a  single  vol- 
ume are  bound  a''1  registry  of  Delaware  Indians,  patent  lists,  an  appraise- 
ment, and  a  schedule  of  payments  for  improvements,  I8(j7~74,  created  in 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  of  July*4,  1866,  which  wave 
the  Indians  the  choice  of  selling  their  lands  in  Kansas  and  njoving  to  InUian 
Territory  or  renouncing  their  tribal  status  and  remaining  itt  Kansas  as  U.S. 
citizens.  Also  bound  in  a  single  volume  are  appraisements,  1883  and  1885, 
of  parts  of  the  Omaha  Reservation  in  Nebraska;  census  rolls,  J 887,  of  the 
Cayusc,  Wallawalla,  and*  Umatilla  Indians  on  the  Umatilla  Reservation, 
Oteg.;  an  appraisement,  1883,  of  Pendleton,  Oreg.,  townsite;  and  a  classifi- 
cation and  appraisement,  1891 ,  of  surplus  land  of  the  Umatilla  Reservation 
not  included  in  the  reservation's  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
IHHK,  '  J 

An  act  of  March  3.  1891  (27  Stat,  612,  MO),  provided  for  the  appraise- 
ment of  improvements  made  by  persons,  including  freeclmeii,  regarded  by 
the  Cherokee  Indians  in  Indian  Territory  as  intruders  on  their  land,  A  board 
appointed  for  the  purpose  made  its  final  report  in  I89.V  As  enclosures  to 
this  report  are  nurfativ;  reports  of  findings  in  specific  cases,  with  transcripts 
of.tcstimony  (2  ft.),  There  are  Ulso  a  letter  of  comments  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  rolls  of  intruders  submitted  to  the  board  by  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
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Other  records  concerning  r  mi aiscments  include  Jri'hrcc  volumes  of 
schedules Dt  appraisements  of  damages  and  improvements  to  Indian  lands 
resulting  from  Ihe  construction  of  railroads,  1899-1908,  prepared  under 
provisions  of  an  act  of  March  2,  1899  (30  Stat.  990),  and  a  land  classifi- 
cation schedule  lor  ihc  TongUt  River  Reservation,  Mont.,  prepared  in  1929 
and  revised  in  1930.  » 

Other  appraisements  are  with 'records  relating  to  sales  of  lands  of  particu- 
lar irihes.  • 

Records  Relating  to  Certificates  oj  Indebtedness 

CcWicates  of  indebtedness  were  issued  to  persons  with  claims  against 
tribes.  Usually,  the  certificates  could  be  either  used  to  pay  for  reservation 
land  that  was  being  sold  or  surrendered  for  money  raised  from  the  Sale. 

I  here  are  letters  received,  1861-85  (8  in.),  withdrawn  from  the  general  in- 
coming correspondence  of  the  Bureau,  concerning  Kansa  certificates  of 
indebtedness  ("k»aw  Scrip")  issued  under  provisions  of  treaties  of  October 
5,  1859  (proclaimed  Nov,  I7t  I860),  and  March  13/1862;  stubs  for  the  cer- 
tificates, 1862  67;  and  a  ledger  of  accounts  for  certificates  and  land  sales  of 
Kansa  and  Sauk  and  lox  of  the  Mississippi,  1863-67.  There  are  Sauk  and 
Fox  stubs  and  unissued  and  canceled  certificates,  1865  and  1869,  intended 
iis  refunds  to  persons  who  had  surrendered  certificates  issued  in  1861  in  pay- 
ment for  (rust  lands  a»ul  who  had  paid  less  than  the  amount  of  the  cer- 
tificate; stubs  for  Osage  ^certificates  of  indebtedness  issued  to  James  N. 
Coffey  and  A.  H.  (  anville,  July  17,  1867,  as  provided  by  the  treaty  of 
September  29,  1865;  stubs,  1862-65,  for  Winnebago  certificates  issued  un- 
der provisions  of  the  treatjurf  April  15,  1 859  (ratified  Mar.  16,  1861);  a  led- 
ger of  accounts  for  Winnebago  certificates  surrendered  for  trust  lands  and 
easily  and  for  cash  paid  for  trust  lands,  1863-65;  and  an  account  book  for 
'certificates  of  indebtedness  and  sales  of  Indian  trust  lands,  1865  73. 

Records  Relating  to  Indian  Trust  Lands 

Manv  treaties  provided  for  the  sale  of  tribal  lands,  with  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  The  sales  usually  were  made  by  the 
scaled-bid  method,  but  sometimes  special  sales  were  arranged-  Borneo!  the 
same  kimh  of  record  v<  particularly  tractbooks,  were  created  for  both  allot- 
ments and  land  salcsf  sometimes  the  same  tractbook  was  used  for  both. 

( 'herokee  Neutral  f  unds 
1  he  most  extensive  records  relating  to  the  sale  of  land  of  a  particular  tribe 
ate  those  concerning  the  difpitoal  of  the  Cherokee  Neutral  l  ands  in  south 
«ast'ein  Kansas.  Article  17  of  the  treaty  of  July  19,  1866,  modified  by  the 
iiraly  of  April  27,  IH68,  provided  lor  the  cession  of  these  Hmds  in  trust  to 
the  United  States  to  he  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  C  herokee  Nation,  Persons 
who  had  settled  on  the  land  were  granted  preoption  rights  to  a  maximum 
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of  160  acres  at  the  appraised  value.  Article  19  of  the  treaty  provided  that  Ih- 
dians  living  on  the  land  .could  receive  a  patent  for  320  acres  but  stipulated 
that  they  would  no  longer  be  member*  of  the  €hcrokpc  Nation .  The  remain- 
ing land  could  be  sfcld  by  sealed  bids  in  tracts  of  not  more  than  I6flacres  01^ 
it  could  be  sold  in  its  entirety  for  a  minimum  of  $1  an  acrcThe  second 
method  was  chosen',  and  most  of  the  land  was  sold  to  James  F,  Joy,  About  ( 
5,000  acres  awarded  to  settlefs  who  had  then  defaulted  were  sold  in  1871  by 
sealed  bids.  * 

Article  17  provided  lor  the  appraisal  of  the  land  by  a  commission  of  two 
persons,  one  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  other 
by  the  Cherokee  National  ^Council.  John  T,  Cox  was  appointed  as  the 
Government  representative,  and  William  A.  Phillips  was  the  representative 
of  the  Cherokee.  This  commission,  in  addition  to  appraising  the  land,  re- 
ceived the  preemption  and  Indian  applications  and  recommended  the 
actions  to  betaken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Many  of  the  records  described  below  were  created  or  accumulated  by  the 
commissioners  and  sent  by  them  to  Washington. 

The  records-include  correspondence,  1866-72  (5  ih.),  withdrawn  from  the 
general  incoming  correspondence  of  the  Bureau;  a  docket  book  of  the 
commissioners  forVpreemption  and  Indian  claims,  1867-68;  appraisal  re- 
ports of  the  commissioners,  1867-68  (2  ft.),  usually  consisting  of*a  detailed 
description  of  each  tpwnship,  a  tabular  statement  oft  values,  a  recapitula- 
tion, abstracts  of  claim  dockets,  an  index  to  names  ol  claimants,  a  general 
description  ol  the  land,  and  a  certificate  of  correctness;  tabular  schedule  of 
land  and  improvements  compiled  the  commissioners,  1867-68  (2  vols,), 
showing  for  each  tract  tjiat  was  claimed  for  preemption  or  by  an  Indian  the 
name  of  claimant,  value  (if  .improvements,  docket  number,  type  of  claim, 
applicable  treaty  article,  and  the  decision  of  the  comtnissioners;.affidavits 
of  preemption  claimants  and  witnesses,  each  endorsed  by  the 
commissioners  with  a  statement  concerning  the  credibility  of  the  witness, 
and  their  decision  on  the  claim,  1867-68  (10  in.);  affidavits  of  additional 
witnesses,  1868,  and  a  few  of  Indian  claimants  and  witnesses,  1867-68; 
testimony  concerning  disputed  claims,  1867-69;  various  form  letters  used 
by  the  Bureau  to  notify  preemption  claimants  of  the  approval  of  their 
claims  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  process  payments  and  patents, 
1869  72;  a  volume  of  schedules  of  land  recommended  for  patent,  1869-71; 
bids  submitted  for  the  purchase  of  defaulted  preemption  claims  that  were 
sold  In  l87l;anclthreetraetbooks,  1 868-7  f. 

Kansas  Trust  Lands  and  Diminished  Reserve 
By  the  treaty  of  October  5,  1859,  the  Kansa  (Kansas  or  Kavv)  Indians 
agreed  to  accepts  diminished  reserve  with  allotments  to  individual  Indians, 
The  remaining  land  was  to  be  sold  as  trust  lands,  with  settlers  already  there 
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having  preemption  lights.  Settlers  on  the  diminished  reserve  were  to  be  re- 
moved hut  compensated  tor  their  improvements,  Subsequently,  the  Con- 
gress providedfor  t'hu  removal  of  the  Indian*,  to  Indian  Territory  and  the 
sale  of  the  diminished  reserve,  The  records  of  the  sales  include  an  1862  cen- 
sus roll  indicating  the  allotment  of  each  Indianand  an  appraiscmenbof  the 
value  of  imprbvements  of  white  settlers  on  the  diminished  reserve;  bids 
submitted.  1862-73;  affidavits  of  bidders,  1871,  testifying  to  improvements 
or  other  Evidence  of  permanent  settlement;  a  register  of  rejected  bids  and 
two  volumes  of  notifications  of  rejections,  1871;  notices  to  settlers  on  the 
trust  lands  pf  the  acceptance  of  their  applications^)  purchase  tracts  ,at  the 
appraised  value  and  giving  them  instructions  for  making  payments,  1873  (2 
vols.);  a  few  similar  notices  to  bidders  on  diminished  reserve  tracts,  Jul\  I7f 
1873;  three  tract  hooks  recording  trust  land  sales,  1863-67,  including  a  sec- 
tion for  Sauk  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  lands;  and  a  tractbook  for  the 
diminished  reserve,  1873-74. 

Other  I'rihes 

/  '  •  lor  most  other  tribes  there  are  comparatively  few  records,  Fen*  Chippewa 
and  Munsee  lands,  i*j  Kansas  t here  is  only  one  volume  relating  to  sales  of 
trust  lands  in  1866  and  1871  and. allotments  on  the  diminished  reserve  in 
'  I860  and  1871 ;  it  contains  traetbooks  for  the  trust  lands  and  the  diminished 
reserve,  census  rolls  compiled  in  1859,  a  map,  and  a  schedule  ol)  allotments, 

.  Thei'e  are  two  traetbooks,  1857,  for  the  sale  of  Kaskasl|iat  Peoria, 
Piankashaw,  Wea,  and  Iowa  trust  lands  in  KAnsasj  a  tractbook,  1871,  for 
Kickapoo  lands  in  Kansas  sold,  allotted,  and  held  in  common  and  stubs  for 
.land  certificates  issued  to  the  Atchison  and  Hike's  Peak  Railroad  Co.,  the 
only  purchaser,  January  2,  1866;  a  tractbook  for  sales  and  allotments  of 
Miami  lands  in  Kansas,  ca.  1863-74,  and  notices  to  settlers  of  approved 
awards,  December  4,  1873;  a  tractbook,  1871-83,  for  Omaha  lands  in 
Nebraska  allotted,  syld  (including  some  to  the  Winnebago  hut  ans),  and  set 
aside  lor  railroads;  an  undated  schedule  of  purchasers  of  Osage  lands  in 
Kansas;  a  tractbook,  journal  of  sal^s,  certificates  of  ownership,  and  receipts 
for  ptiymunls  and  patents  for  sales  of  Ottawa  trjjst  lands  in  Kansas,  1864-77 
and  1887;  two  undated  traetbooks,  one  including  appraised  value  of  tracts, 
lor  Pawnee  trust  lands  in  Nebraska;  two  traetbooks,  1866-73,  for  Pota- 
watomi  lands, in  Kansas  sold,  allotted,  and  held  in  common;  (he  canceled 
general  certificate  for  Potawatomi  \  land  purchased  by  the  Atchison, 
l  opeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.,  October  17,  1868,  and  stubs  for  certifi- 
cates for  quarter  sections  issued  February  25,  1869,  to  replace  it;  bids  and 
two  traetbooks  for  Sauk  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  trust  lands  in  Kansas, 
1^62  71;  bids  and  two  iract|>ooks  lor  Sauk  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri4frtist 
lands  in*  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  1864  72  and  1877;  and  bids,  notices,  two 
traetbooks,  and  schedules  for  Winnebago  trust  lands  in  Minnesota, 
IH6.V75.  !4 
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Records  Relating  to  Sale**  of  Allotments  on  the  Puyallup  Reservation  in 
Washington 

These  records  consist  of  a  single  volume  each  of  schedules  of  consents  to 
sales,  1895^  1902;  schedules  of  blocks  sold  and  added  to  the  city  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  1895-1912;  and  records  of  ownership  of  allotments,  1895- 1907,  and 
of  financial  settlements,  1896-1915,  concerning  the  sales  of  allotments  of 
individual  Indians.  Lands  not  purchased  at  the  first  appraised  price  could 
be  reappraised  at  a  lower  price  and  again  offered  for  sale. 

Records  Relating  to  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Segregated  Coal  and  Asphalt 
Lands 

The  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,,  by  an  agreement  in  1902  (32  Stat.. 
641,  654),  consented  to  the  sale  by  public  auction  of  unleascd  lands  in  In- 
dian Territory  reserved  fronvallotment  because  of  coal  or  asphalt  deposits. 
Further  leasing  was  prohibited.  An  act  of  April  21,  1904  (33  Stat.  189,  209). 

*  changed  the  method  of  sale  to  sealed  bids  and  withheld  from  sale  all  leased 
lands.  All  the  bids  submitted  were  rejected.  An  act  of  April  26,  \906  (34 
Stat.  137,  142),  suspended  sales,  and  an  act  of  February  19,  1912  (37  Stat. 
67),  provided  tor  the  sale  by  public  auction  of  the  surface  of  the  coal  and 
asphalt  lands  but  reserved  the  subsurface  rights.  A  board  appraised  the  land 
and  improvements,  1913-14,  before  the  sale.  The  records  consist  of  a  tract- 

'  book,  1904-5",  for  land  offered  for  sale  under  the  1904  act,  and  schedules 
for  [ty  appraisement,  1913-14,  with  different  fornW-for  townsite  lots  and 
for  other  tracts  (81n.). 

Records  Concerning  Removals  of  Restrictions  on  Land  Sales  and  Certif- 
icates of  C  Competency 

The  General  Allotment  Act  of  1887  required  a  trust  period  of  25  years  be-x 
fore  an  Indian  could  sell  his  allotment  without  the  permission  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Subsequent  actslbr  particular  tribes  and  a  genera!  act 
of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  855),  however,  permitted  the  issuance  of  certif- 
icates of  competency  to  Indians  considered  capable  of  handling  their  own 
affairs.  These  certificates  removed  the  restrictions  on  land  sales,  although 
some  of  the  specific  acts  exempted  the  homestead  or  land  on  which  the  In- 
dian waOliving.  The  certificates  were  issued  on  the  recommendations  of 
special  boards,  Indian  agents* and  the  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes.  Other  records  concerning  removals  of  restrictions  are  in  the  306 
classifications  of  the  central  files  of  the  Bureau  and  among  the  records  of 
the  Finance  Division.  • 

f  or  the  Cherokee  Indians  there  are  recortls  relating  to  applications  for  re- 
moval of  restrictions  on  allotments,  1906-8  (II  in.);  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  did  not  act  on  these,  in  1906  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  the 
allotments  were  located  on  oil-  and  gas-bearing  land  nor  :;i  1908  because 
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most  of  the  restrictions  were... due  to  expire  soon;  Tjicrc  is  a  five-volume 
journal  with  a  record  of  the  proceedings  and  findings  of  a  board  that  in 
1917  attempted  to  ascertain  the  ability  of  individual  Cfieyenne  and  Arapaho 
Indians  to  manage  theii\.own  affairs,  There  are  stubs  for  certificates  of  com- 
petency issued  to  Osage  Indians,  '1909-22  (7  vols.);  and  stubs  and  duplicates 
'  of  certificates  issued  to  the  Ransa  Indians,  1906-28  (2  vols.),  There  are  also, 
three  binders  with  copies  of  certificates  issued  to, members  of  various  tribes 
pursuant  to  the  1910act,  191 1-54.  •  . 

Records  Concerning  Deeds  ^  j 

Most  of  these  records  ccnccrning.deeds  relate  to  the  conveyance  of  title  to 
land  from  individual  Indians  to  other  parties.  The  records  concerning  deeds 
transferring  land  titles  to  Indians  are  described  on  page  80. 

There  are  several-  nets  of  copies  and  sometimes  abstracts  of  deeds, 
1824- 1967,  and  a  consolidated  card  index  to  most  of  them.  One  general -set, 
I  824:  1956  (22  vols,  and  2  ft ,  of  unbound  records),  includes  many  deeds  and 
accompanying  papers  for  those  sales  of  reserves  of  individual  Indians  that 
required,  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Another  set,  iden- 
i  *  tilled  as  miscellaneous  deeds,  1880-1932  (9  vols..),  includes  deeds  for  rail- 
road rights-of-way  and  terminals,  mortgages  of  railrcjyd  companies,  deeds 
to  the  United  States  for  official  ptir poses,  tribal  and  individual  contracts 
witlvattorneys  and  agents,  logging  contracts,  leases,  and  various  other  kinds , 
of  deeds  and  related  documents.  Another  set,  1903-67(51  vols.  an^3  ft.  of 
unbound  records),  is  for  sales  of  inherited  allotments  and  allotments  of 
noncompetents.  l  or  these  there  are  an  index  and  a  register  for  the  years 
1903  to  1 909  in  addition  to  the  card  index.  There  are  other  sets  lor  land*  of 
individual. or  groups  of  tribes  and  bands,  including  the  Miami,  Kaskaskia, 
Peoria,  Piankashaw,  Wea,  Citizen  Potawatomi,  Absentee  Shawnee, 
"Shawnee,  Osage,  and  Chippewa  of  I.'Anse,  There  are  deeds  connected  with 
|  the  termination  of  f  ederal  responsibility  for  tribes  and  reservations  fol- 
lowing. World  War  ll\  There  are  also  deeds  from  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  of  North  Carolina  conveying  all  their  land  in  trust  to  the  United 
States:  the  deed  of  September  24,  1924,  was  not  approved;  the  deed  of  July 
21,  1925,  was  appioved.  Both  were  prepared  in  connection  with  the  in- 
tended dissolution  of  the  band  and  the  Allotment  of  kind  to  individual 
Indians. 

Older  records  concerning  deeds  inVlude  a  volume  of  letters  sent,  1862-67, 
chiefly  returning,  unapproved  or  for  correction,  deeds  from  Shawnee  and 
other  Indians  in  Kansas;  two  Registers  of  deeds  received  for  approval,. 
l^fiS  97;  affidavits  submitted  by  persons  claiming  entitlement  to  patents  for 
Ottawa  lands  in  Kansas,  often  with  a  receipt  for  the  patent  on  the  same 
paper,  1870-  75;  form  letters  for  the  processing  or  Shawnee  deeds,  1869  80; 
and  docket  books,  1896  1907, 
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Other  Records  ( imcerrimft  Disposal  of  Indian  Lands 

Records  concerning  the  sale  and  leasing  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet;  a  strip  of 
land  west  of  the  96th  meridian  in  what  is  now  northern  Oklahoma,  1 889  (2 
'.in.),  consist  chieflyof  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  several  enclosures,  including  proceedings  and  correspondence  of  a 
commission  appointed  to  negotiate  for  the  cession  of  the  Outlet. .These  rec- 
ords relate  mainly  to  the  legal  right  of  the  Cherokee,  to  sejl  or  lease  the 
lands.  * 

Records  of  the  Warm  Springs  and  Colville  Commission,  1891  (4  in.),  con- 
sist .of  .Yffrtfrts,  affidavits,  transcripts  of  testimony,  an  agreement  with  the 
Colville  Indians, -and  other,  records.  The  commission  was  appointed  to 
determine  the  north  boundary  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  in  Oregon 
and  to  negotiate  with  theindians  of  the  Colville  Reservation  in  Washington 
for  the  cession  and  opening  to  white  settlement  of  some  of  their  lands. 
-  Letters  received  concerning  the  Muskogee  Townsite,  Creek  Natjori, 
1900  1902  and  1905-7  (10  in.),  relate  to  the  appraisal  of  lots,  patents,  the 
disposal  of  Indian  homesteads  that  were  to  be  added  to  the  townsite,  indi- 
vidual claims,  iuvestigations  of  fraud,  and  other  subjects.  Many  certificates 
of  payment  for  lots  arnkwiiers'  certificates  of  idenHfieawn-are-enclosedr  —  - 

There  are  also  a  few  records  concerning  the  opening  to.white  settlement 
of  parts  of  thelake  Traverse  Reservation  of  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
,  Sioux  in  North  and  South.  Dakota,  1892;  rules  and  regulations  concerning 
land  use.  sales,  and  leases  in  Indian  Territory,  1891-1905;  a  volume  of 
'    ,  schedules  of  the  acreage  of  ceded  lands,  ca.  1875-92;  and  a  register  of  sales 
of  Indian  land,  1910.  '  -  ' 

Records  Relating  to  Leases 

Records  concerning  leases  include  an  account  of  leases  fbr  the  Allegany 
,  Reservation,  N.Y.,  1874;  five  volumes  of  timber  contracts.between  individ- 
ual Chippewa  Indians  oftlie  La  Pointe  Agency  and  contractors,  with  copies 
of  the  contractors*  bonds,  1883-89,  and  a  volume  of  renewals  of  contracts, 
1888-89;  indexes  and  registers  of  leases  by  members  of, the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  1903-9  (8  vols.);  a  record  of  Winnebago  leases,  1907-8;  powers  of  , 
attorney  signed  by  Indian  allottees  or  heirs  authorizing  agency  superintend- 
ents to  enter  into  agreements  for  grazing  leases,  1931-35  (8  ft.);  lists' of 
spoken  tribal  mining  leases  and  sureties  on  bonds,  1916-17;  and  a  corpora- 
tioh  reference  book,  1907-12,  mostly  concerning  leases  by  Indians  to  oil 
companies. 

Hi  (  ORDS  Rf  J  AI|N(i  lOCl  AIMS 

Records  C  oncer ning  Indian  Land  Reserves 

Various  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress  provided  for  allotting  land  reserves 
to  individual  Indians  from  lands  that  the  tribes  ceded.  Sometimes  those  en- 
titled to  reserves  were  identified  by  name  in  the  treaty;  other  reserves  were 
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allocated  to  persons  who  met  ceitain  requirements.  (Reserves  o.n  lands  that 
the  tribes  ceded  are  not  thc?  same  as  allotments  to  members  of  tribes  made 
by  dividing  tribal  reservations,  ).There  are  foi/r  series  concerning  individual 
reserve  claims  identified  as  reserve  tiles*  A-  D  and-  record's  identified  as 
miscellaneous  reserve  papers.  Thsy  relate  to  the  establishment'  and  location 
of  claims  and  to  later  problems  arising  from  transfers,  inheritance,  and  dis- 
posal There  is  a  general  inde\t<?  reserve  files  A-D  prid  registers  of  cases  in 
each  file;jwo  registers  are  eloctroistatic  copies  of  the  originals  still  held  by 
t he  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  files,  mostly  withdrawn  from  the^eneral« 
incoming* correspondence  of'4he  Bureau,  include  letters,  reports,  legal  docu- 
ments, maps,  plats,  arid  other  recortls.  ' 

Reserve  file  A,  ca,  1 825—  1 907  (9  ft.),  is  for  land  reserved  under  provisions 
of  treaties  negotiated  between  .1805  and  1830  and  includes  records  trans-' 
ferred  from  the  General  Land  Cfffic^ir\  1837.  Until  the  establishment  of  the 
position  of  C  ommissioner  of  Indfan'Afffiirs'in  1832,  the  General  Land'Of- 
ficc  wavrcsponsiblc  for  the  supervision  of  Indian  reserve*.  \hc  Choctaw 
treaty  of  1830  was  the  last  treaty  whose  reserve  provisions  were  originally 
administered  by  the  (ierteral  Land  Office.  ♦ 

Reserve  file  B,  1832-1907  (2  ft.),  relates  to  reserves  under  terms  of  trea- 
ties negotiated  between  1831  arid  1860.  Reserve  file  C, .183 1-89  (2  ft,),  is  for 
land  reserved  under  article  19  of  the  1830  Choctaw  treaty.  Reserve  file  D, 
,1845- 1907 *{8  in.),  concerns  reserves  under  terms  of  treaties  negotiated  be- 
'  t  ween  1825  and  1869  and  certairt  acts  of  Congress. 

The  miscellaneous  reserve  paperVl 825- 1907  (32  ft.),  consist  of  records 
relating  both  to  reserves  of  individuals  and  groups  of  Indians  and  to  Indian 
reserves  in  general;  they  are  arranged  for  the  most  part  alphabetically  by 
name  or  geographical  location  of  tribe.  Beginning  about  1851  some  of  the 
records  arc  continuations  of  "reserve"  Subheadings  of  the  letters  received, 
1824-80.  J 

Records  Relating  to  the  Choctaw  Net  Proceeds  Case 

The  Choctaw  Net  Proceeds  Case  derived  from  claims  of  individual  Choc- 
taw Indians  arising  from  their  removal  to  Indian  Territory  under  the  provi- 
sions of  tlje  1830  Treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek.  The  term  4lnet  pro- 
ceeds" refers  to  money  remaining  from  the  sale  of  the  ceded  land  in  the  East 
after  necessary  expenses  had  been  deducted.  In  addition  to  claims  for  the 
value  of  their  land,  the  Choctaw  made  claims  for  the  value  of  improve- 
ments, emigrarion  expenses,  and  other  losses.  For  many  years  the  United 
States  made  no  payment  to  the  Choctaw  for  these  claims.  The  treaty  of  June 
22,  1855,  provided  for  t he  Senate  to  arbitrate  fhe  general  claim  for  net  pro- 
ceeds and  to 'determine  a  gross  sum;  for  all  claims  of  the  Choctaw  Nation 
and  of  individual  Choctaw  against  the  United  States.  The  Choctaw  Govern- 
ment was  tt>  handle  the  adjudica/ion  of  individual  claims.  In  1859  the  Sen- 
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ate  made  a  general  award  u!  52,981 ,247.3d  based  on  the  net  proceeds  alone. 
The  only  payment  actually  made  by  the  United  States  at  t^at  time,  however, 
*    .    was  one  of  $250,000  in  1861. 

In  1875,  although  the  Congress  still  had  not  appropriated  the  money,  the 
Choctaw  Government  began  proceedings  to  adjudicate  individual  claims. 
By  .this'  time  most  of  the  original  claimants  were  dead  and  the  proceedings 
concerned  their  heirs.  During  1875  and  1876  courts  of  claims  in  each  of  the 
three  Choctaw  judicial  districts  received  claims  and  rendered  decisions, 
which  were  reviewed  by  a  board  composed  of  the  chief  commissioner  of  . 
each  of  the  district  courts.  In  1881  the  U.S^  Court  of  Claims  awarded  the 
1  Choctaw  $408,120.32  for  the  net  proceeds  and  for  other  claims  against  ttoe 
United  States.  The  Supreme'Couit  reversed  this  judgment  and  cQnfirmed 
the  larger  Senate  award  made  in  1859.  In  1888  the  Congress  appropriated 
$2,731,247.30,  the, amount  of  the  Senate  award  less  the  $250,000  paid  in 
>        1861.  The  Choctaw  Council  created  the  Net  Proceed  Commission  with 
•       responsibility  for  issuing  certificates  to  claimants  on  the  basis  of  the  find- 
•  ings  of  the  courts  of  claims  and  the  board  of  chief  commissioners  in  1875 
and  1,876.  Payments  were  made  to  settle  individual  claims  in  1^89,  but  much 
of  the  money  was  used  for  attorneys*  fep  and  other  expenses.  In  1897-98 
another  commission,  appointed  by  the  jChoctaw  'Council,  undertook  the 
settlement  of  the  remaining  unpaid  claims.  The  records  described  below 
consist  mainly  of  those1  accumulated  by  the  courts  and  commissions  of 

1875-  76,  1889,  and  1897-98  thai  werfc  transmitted  lo  the  Bureau  in 
Washington.  Related  records  are  m  Court  of  Claims  Genera!  Jurisdiction 
Case  File  12742  in  Records  of  the  U.S.  Court  oftlaims,  Record  Group  123. 

Evidence  and  other  records  concerning  individual  claims,  1875-89  (3  ft,), 
include  applications,  affidavits,  testimony,'  contracts,  powers  of  attorney, 
&  and  receipts.  Some  documents  are  written  in  the  Choctaw  language.  The 
powers  of  attorney  and  contracts  relate  chiefly  to  the  distribution  of  awards 
in  1889  rather  than  to  the  adjudication  of  the  claims.  The  records  concern-  »\ 
ing  each  claim  are  in  envelopes  with  endorsements  that  indicate  the  findings 
of  the  courts  of  claims  and  the  board  of  chief  commissioners  in  1 875-T6. 

For  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  claims,  1875-76,  there  are  two 
docket  books  and  a  journal  for  the  Fyst  (Moshulatubbee)  District ,  a  docket  f 
book  for  the  Second  (/<Vt>ukshunnubbee)  District,  and  an  incomplete  register 
of  claimants  of  the  Third  (Pushmataha)  District. 

There  ar^  ilso  minutes  of  the  board  of  chief  commissioners  and  three  reg- 
isters of  claims  awarded  by  district  courts  and  confirmed  by  the  board, 

1876-  77;  a  journal,  proceedings,  and  two  docket  books  of  the  Net  Proceed 
Commission,  1889;  certificates  of  payment,  issued  in  1889  in  settlement  of 
claims  by  the  fiscal  rigent  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  countersigned  by  the 
commissioners,  and  receipts;  and  a  volume  of  lists  of  unpaid  and  unsettled  .  , 
claims  and  claims  that  were  to  be  checked  to  determine  if  payment  had  been 
made,  1897-98. 
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'  Records  Concerning  Military  liounty  Lands 

An  act  of  March.  3/1 855  (10  Stat.  701),  specifically  Wren  dud  the'military 
bounty  land  laws  to  Indians/Under  these  laws,  military  veteransjrjfii  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,, or  their  heirs,  wejre  entitled  to  vyarrants  that  could 
be>e*chWed  for  public  lands,  The  records  include  a  twowolume  abstract 
of  Indian  applicants,  1-855-82,  with  a  separate  index,  (855-75;  schedules  of 
warrant:;  sent  to  agents  anil  superintendents,  usually  for  a  particular  group 
of  Indians,  4856-62;  and  letters  received  from  the  Pension  Office?  concern- 
ing claiiji*  mostfy  of  Creek  Indians,  June-September  187,0, 

Applications  for  military  bounty  land  warrants  are  in*Records  of  the  Vet-  . 
erans  Administration,  Record  Group  15;  warrants  surrendered  for  land  are 

in  Records  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Record  Group  49. 

0  i 
Records  Relating  to  Claims  Arising  I'rom  Military  Service  oj  Indians  Pur- 
inn  the  Civil  War  ' 

Indian  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  their  heirs  made  claims  lor  homines.  . 
arrears  of  pay,  and  pensions,  Records. about  ftiese  claims  include  a  list  of 
claimants,  1865  72;  a  register  of  admitted  pension  claims  by' heirs  of  In- 
dians killed  in  service  and  by  invalid  Indians,  l866-69£a  register  of  pension 
claims  based  on  de^th  or  injury,  1873-75;  a  register  of  cfamjs  for  bounties 
and  backpay,  1869-90;  and'a  ledger  of  accounts  of  E.  B.  Stover,  a  legal 
guardian  for  several  minor  heirs  of  deceased  members  of  the  9th  Kansas 
Cavalry,  1869-70,  There  are  also  correspondence,  reports,  lagal  documents, 
and  other  records,  186S-75  (1  ft.),  concerning  John  W.  Wright  and  Indian-— 
Home  Guard  claims;  these  were  accumulated  during  an  investigation  of  * 
charges  agftinst  Weight,  who  was  an  attorney  and  agent  for  Indians  in  pre- 
senting claims  and  also  a  social  agent  for  the  Department  of  tlje  Interior  in 
making  payments  to  successful  claimants, 

Applications  for  pensions  are  in  Record  Group  15.  Claims  for  bounties 
and  backpay  that  were  settled  by  the  Second  Auditor  ofthe  Treasury 
Department  are  in  Records  of  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  Recortl 
Group  217. 

Records  Relating  to  Claims  of  White  Settlers  Evicted  I  mm  the  Crow  Creek 
and  WinnehagfrReservations 

.  t  By  an  Executive  order  of  February  27,  1885,  parts  of  the  Crow  Creek 
(Sioux)  and  old  Winnebago  Reservations  in  South  Dakota  were  opened  for 
public  entry.  On  April  17,  1885,  the  order  was  revoked,  and  the  settlers  who 
hud  moved  in  were  evicted.  The  evicted  settlers  then  filed  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  their  losses,  In  1890  special  agent  Henry  R.  lVi.sc  began 
an  investigation  of  the  claims  as  provided  by  an  act  of  October  I,  1890  (26 
Stat.  659).  He  made  his  final  report  on  December '15,  1892.  Most  of  the  reo 
ords  were  created  or  gathered  as  a  result  of  hi'*  work,  but  there  are  some  rec 
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ords  relating  lo  claims  filed  under  an  act  of  March  2,  1895  (28  Star  876, 
8«>9).  Most  ol  the  claims  had  been  settled  by'l9tK).  The  records  include  two 
schedules  of  clainii  investigated  by  Pease,  ca.  1894-1900;  Pease's  report, 
accompanied  by  evidence  for  individual  claims  (3  ft.);  and  a  schedule  of 
claimants  and  some  affidavits  submitted  under  the  1895  act.  ■ 

Records  Relating  to  Sioux  Property  and  Allotment  Claims 

In  1891  C  ongress  appropriated  $200,000  to  settle  at  the  rate  of  $40  per 
*ony  claims  by  Sioux  Indians  for  ponies  seized  by  the  Army  at  the 
Cheyenne  River  and  Standing  Rock  Agencies  (26  Stat.  720)  and  $100,000 
for  claims'  of  friendly  Sioux  Indians  and  legal  residents  within  the  limits  of 
Sioux  agencies  for  damages  suffered  from  depredations  by  hostile  Indians 
during  the  winter  of  1890-91,  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Wounded  Knee  (26 
Stat.  1002).  In  1891-92  special  agent  E.  B.  Reynolds  investigated  the  pony 
claims  and  special  agent  James  A.  Cooper,  the  property  claims. 

rhere  is  a  roll  of  pony  claimants,  1892,  prepared  in  the  Bureau  from  in- 
formation furnished  by  Reynolds,  and  affidavits  of  claimants  and  witnesses 
and  other  records  submitted  as  enclosures  to  his  report  of  August  24,  1891 
(letter  received  No.  31497  1891).  Many  were  returned  to  Reynolds  for  revi- 
sion, and  he  submitted  them  again  with  a  letter  of  August  4,  1892 
(28740  1892).  Por  the  property  claims  there  are  four  feet  of  records,  includ- 
ing depositions,  transcripts  of  testimony,  and  recommendations  of  the 
agent,  submitted  by  Cooper  with  his  report  of  February  25,  1892 
(7805  1892).  Claims  were  received  from  the  Pine  Ridge,  Cheyenne  River, 
Rosebud,  Standing  Rock,  and  Tongue  River  Agencies. 

An  act  of  May  3,  1928  (45  Slat .  484),  provided  for  the  investigation  under 
die  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  allotment  and  property 
claims  of  Sioux  Indians.  An  allotment  claim  was  for  a  lost  or  short  allot- 
ment resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  provide  the  correct 
allotment  to  which  an  Indian  was  entitled.  The  property  claims  were  for 
*»  losses  of  personal  property  and  improvements,  1874  -1901 ,  including  claims 
for  sei/ures  of  ponies,  losses  of  improvements  due  to  removals,  losses 
through  military  actions,  and  property  destroyed  during  a  smallpox  epi- 
demic. Most  claims  were  submitted  by  heirs  of  the  original  claimants,  They 
were  first  investigated  by  the  regular  agency  superintendents  and  then  by  a 
special  field  audit,  Herbert  II,  Fiske.  The  Congress  later  appropriated 
funds  to  pay  the'  claims  that  were  allowed,  but  must  of  (hem  were  rejected. 
The  records  relating  to  these  claims,  1928-ca.  1938  (22  ft.),  consist  chiefly 
lit  appliiiition  forms.  I  here  are  also  affidavits  of  witnesses,  correspond- 
ence, reports,  memorandums,  lists,  indexes,  and  other  kinds  of  records. 
I  hey  are  arranged  by  agency  and  thereunder  by  type  of  claim,  There  is  u 
separate  l  onsolidated  card  index  lo  names  of  original  and  later  claimants, 
hut  ii  is  incomplete.  Other  records  concerning  the  claims  are  with  the 
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central  classified  files  of  the  HurcauH4994- 1926-260  General  Service  and 
71  LV 1939- 260  General  Service). 

Other  Records  Concerning  Claims  and  Legal  Disputes 

There  are  case  files  concerning  charges  of  fraud  in  the  sale  of  Mud  of 
Creek  Indians  in  the  East;  a  few  records,  1836-57,  concerning  a  legal  dis- 
pute between  Salty  Ljidiga,  a  Creek  Indian,  and  Richard  D.  Rowland  and 
their  heirs  for  possesion  of  a  tract  of  land  in  Alabama;  two  reports  by 
Caius  E,  Triplett  concerning  his  1916  investigation  of  land  claims  of  indi- 
vidual Indians  in  North  Carolina  against  the  Easterh  Band  of  Cherokee  In- 
dians; some  records  concerning  a  Potawatomi  Indian  claim  to  the  Chicago 
lakefront  area,  1919;  a  few  letters  relating  to  intruders  on  the  land  of  the 
Mc-Shin-Go-Me-Sia  band  of  Miami  Indians  of  Indian",  1871-72;  and  a  re- 
port of  May  21,  1919,  wittt exhibits  (2  ft.)  submitted  by  William  L.  Bowie  in 
connection  with  a  suit  of  the  Papago  Indians  of  the  Pueblo  of  Santa  Rosa 
against  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  i/oncerning  the  Papago  title  to  lands  in  southern  Arizona. 

ENKOI  I  MINI  Rl  (  ORDS 

Records  Relating  to  Enrollment  of  California  Indians 

An  act  of  May  18,  1928  (45  Stat.  602),  authorized  the  attorney  general  of 
California  to  bring  suit  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  on  behalf  of  the  Indians 
of  that  State  for  compensation  for  lands  taken  by  the  United  States,  For  this 
purpose  the  Indians  of  California  were  defined  as  those  living  irTthc  State 
on  June  1,  1852,  and  their  descendants  living  in  the  State  on  May  18,  1928. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  directed  to  have  compiled  a  roll  of  Indians 
who  qualified  and  a  roll  of  other  Indians  living  in  California.  Applications 
for  enrollment  were  to  be  accepted  for  2  years  from  the  date  of  the  act,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  allowed  an  additional  year  to  alter  or  revise 
the  rolls,  These  limits  were  later  extended  2  years,  Charles  L,  Ellis,  super- 
intendent of  the  Mission  Agency,  was  put  in  general  charge  of  the  enroll- 
ment. Several  examiners  of  inheritance  arid  special  allotting  agents  were  de- 
tailed to  the  work,  but  examiner  Fred  A,  Baker  finally  assumed  most  of  the 
responsibility  and  actually  prepared  the  rolls,  which  are  among  the  annuity 
payrolls.  Applications,  1928-32  (20  ft,),  consist  of  forms  completed  by  the 
applicants  for  themselves  and  minor  children,  accompanied  by  affidavits 
signed  by  two  witnesses.  Shown  is  the  name  of  each  person,  position  in  fam- 
ily, age,  sex,  birth  date,  and  degree  of  Indian  blood  claimed.  There  is  also 
information  concerning  residence,  marital  status,  land  allotments,  ancestry, 
and  other  subjects,  along  with  an  indication  of  the  action  taken  on  the 
application,  There  arc  some  group  applications  for  the  Indians  of  u 
particular  agency.  The  applications  arc  arranged  by  application  number. 
There  is  a  numerical  list  of  applications,  but  the  alphabetically  arranged, 
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completed  rolls  are  more  liscful  a£ ''finding  aids,  Related  records  are  in  Court 
of  Clpim.1  General Jurisdiction  Case  File  K-344in  Record  Group  123. 

Records  Reletting  (6  Cherokee  Citizenship 

Following  the  Civil  War,  many  former  slaves  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  in 
Indian  Territory  and  some  Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians  who  had  settled 
'in  the  Cherokee  Nation  claimed  Cherokec-citizcnship,  Such  citizenship  was 
important  to  establish  their  right  to  remain  on  Cherokee  land  and  to  share 
in  annuity  and  other  payments,  including  a  special  $75,000  award  voted  by 
the  Congress  in  1888.  The  Cherokee  disputed  many  of  these  citizenship 
claims  and  regarded  the  claimants  as  intruders;  a  series  of  investigations  was 
conducted  to  compile  ro^s,  There  arc  letters  received,  1875-89  (1  ft,),  with- 
drawn from  the  gcncr'al  incoming  correspondence  of  the  Bureau  relating  to 
individual  claims  and  more  general  matters. 

Commissioner  John  Wallace  conducted  the  first  investigation  in  1889-90. 
There  are  affidavits  (3  ft.) submitted  by  applicants  and  witnesses,  with  some 
supporting  evidence,  Shawnee  chiefs  often  made  recommendations  on  the 
affidavits  of  Shawnee  applicants,  The  affidavits  were  submitted  as  exhibits 
to  Wallace's  report,  which  is  among  the  letters  received  by  the  Bureau  (No, 
21833*  1890).  They  are  divided  into  fhe  following  groups:  Admitted  Shaw- 
nee, Rejected  Slwitfiic^  Deceased  Shawnee,  Admitted  Delaware,  Rejected 
Delaware,  Free' Negrodfc,  Admitted  Cherokee  'Freedmcn,  Authenticated 
Cherokee  Freedmcn,  and  Rejected  Cherokee  Frecdmcn.  Authenticated 
freedmcn  were  those  previously  recognized  as  Cherokee  citizen*;  most  of 
their  affidavits  were  submitted  to  secure  the  enrollment  of  small  children  or 
to  establish  their  identity  as  recognized  citizens. 

Some  affidavits  from  applicants  whose  citizenship  was  doubted  were 
given  to  Leo  E.  Bennett,  thr  agent  of  the  Union  Agency,  lor  further 
investigation,  and  he  added  more  evidence  for  some  of  the  claims.  His  re- 
port is  with  the  letters  received  (No,  14704-1891).  Also  submitted  to 
Bennett  were  affidavits  of  persons  who  were  rejected  by  Wallace  or  who  did 
not  apply  to  him.  More  affidavits  were  submitted  in  1893  to  special  commis- 
sioner Marcus  D,  Shelby  by  applicants  for  enrollment  as  freedmcn,  For  his 
report  sec  letter  received  26695-1893. 

There  arc  also  rolls  prepared  by  the  investigating  officials,  including 
those  prepared  by  Wallace  in  1890;  supplemejits^reparcd  by  Bennett, 
1891  92;  revisions,  with  indexes,  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  some  of  the 
Wallaft  rolls  (none  for  rejected  applicants);  a  roll  of  Shawnee  Cherokee 
prepared  by  special  agenf  James  G.  Dickson  in  1896,  accompanied  by  a  roll 
of  Shawnee  admitted  to  Cherokee  citizenship  before  June  |0,  1871 ,  as  certi- 
fied by  the  assistant  executive  secretary  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  1889;  add 
a  roll  of  Cherokee  freedmcn  compiled  by  commissioners  William  Clifton, 
William  Thompson,  and  Robert  H,  Kern,  1896-97. 
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Records  Relating  to  Enrollment  i\f  Eastern  Cherokee 

In  I SH)5  the  U.S.  C  ourt  of  C  laims  decided  in  favor  of  the  Eastern  Cher- 
okee in  certain  claims  against  the  United  States  for  moneys  due  under  treaty  ) 
stipulations,  The  following  year  the  Congress  appropriated  funds  for  the 
payment,  which  was  to  be  made  to  the  individual  Indians  in  line  with  the  ex- 
pected disbanding  of  the  tribe.  Those  eligible  were  persons  who  were 
Kastern  Cherokee  at  the  time  of  the  treaties  of  1 835-36  and  1 846  or  their  de- 
scendants, as  opposed  to  the  Old  Settler  or  Western  Cherokee  who  had 
settled  in  Indian  Territory  earlier.  They  did  not  have  to  be  members  of  the 
Eastern  Hand  of  Cherokee  of  Nqrth  Carolina  who  still  lived  in  the  Kast, 
(iuion  Miller,  first  as  a  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
later  as  a  special  commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  undertook  the 
preparation  of  a  roll  of  persons  eligible  to  participate  in  the  fund. 

The  records  of  Miller's  work  include  a  Vopy  of  his  report  of  May  28, 
1909,  with  exhibits;  and  a  supplementary  report  of  January  5,  1910,  con- 
cerning exceptions  to  his  findings.  The  exhibits  include  10  volumes  of  find- 
ings on  individual  applications,  a  2-volume  alphabetical  index  to  names  of 
applicants,  and  10  volumes  of  transcripts  of  testimony;  The  decisions  on 
individual  applications  are  particularly  interesting,  because  they  give  the 
reasons  for  accepting  or  rejecting  the  claim.  Many  people  were  rejected 'be- 
cause they  were  Creek  rather  than  Cherokee,  Other  records  include  a 
printed  copy  of  the  completed  roll  with  two  1910  supplements  and  copies  of 
older  rolls  used  by  Miller.  The  records  have  been  reproduced  as  M685. 
Additional  records  are  in  the  central  classified  files  of  the  Bureau  , 
(33931  191 1  053  Cherokee  Nation),  and  other  records,  including  the  appli- 
cations, are  in  Records  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  Record  Group  123. 

While  Miller  prepared  his  roll,  inspector  Frank  C.  Churchill,  under 
instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  prepared  a  roll  of  just  the 
Eastern  Hand  of  Cherokee  of  North  Carolina.  Objections  were  made  to  the 
roll  he  submitted  in  1908.  Further  investigations  were  made  by  special  agent 
Charles  1  ,  Davis  in  1910-11  and  by  an  enrollment  committee  headed  by 
special  agent  ' Orlando  M.  McPherson  in  1913-14,  There  are  corre- 
spondence, reports,  transcripts  of  testimony,  council  proceedings,  and 
other  records,  1907-16  (3  ft.),  relating  to  the  three  investigations.  Present 
also  are  two  somewhat  different  copies  of  the  Council  Roll  of  the  Eastern 
Hand  of  Cherokee,  which  is  a  list  of  persons  recommended  for  enrollment 
furnished  to  Churchill  by  the  tribal  council  in  1907;  two  versions  of  the  roll 
prepared  by  Churchill  in  1908  and  approved  with  revisions  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (one  version 
includes  only  Jhose  accepted  and  the  other  lists  rejected  applicants);  and  a 
volume  of  copies  of  letters  and  reports  by  special  agent  Davis,  depositions, 
and  other  records,  1910-11. 

An  act  of  Juhc  4,  1924  (43  Stat.  376),  providing  lor  the  final  disposition 
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x  v  of  (he  affairs  of  the  bisicrn  Hand  of  Cherokee  of  North  Carolina  required 
the  compilation  of  another  roll.  I  his  work  was  assigned  to  an  enrolling 
commission  consisting  of  special  agent  A,  W,  Symington  and  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Cherokee  Agency,  James  t«.  Henderson,  la  1926,  examiner 
of  inheritance  Fred  A,  Baker  replaced  Symington,  and  in  1928  he  assumed 
full  responsibility  for  the  work,  Baker  submitted  his  final  report  and  roll  on 
December  I,  1928;  the  roll  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
19.11,  Among  the  records  concerning  the  commission  are  applications  and 
related  records,  1925-28  (15  ft.),  including  affidavits  of  witnesses,  notices 
4  uf  decisions,  appeals,  and  correspondence  concerning  individual  claims. 
There  arc  also  other  correspondence,  1925-28  (I  ft.);  transcripts  of  testi- 
mony,: 1927  28  (5  vols.),  with  a  separate  index;  five  volumes  of  decisions, 
1936  28  (two  other  volumes  are  missing);  the  roll  oT  tin;  band  with  a  list  of 
deceased  annuitants  whose  enrollment  was  contested;  and  a  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  thCTind- 
iugs  of  the  commission,  November  20,  1930. 
Othqr  Records  Relating  to? Enrollment  of  (he  Five  Civilized  Tribes 

Thrie  are  some  Idlers,  1878-84,  with  the  file  designation  "Frecdmen  in 
Itulia'n  Territory/'  segregated  from  the  general  incoming correspondenecof 
the  Bureau;  these  relate  principally  to  the  citizenship  status  and  land. rights 
of  former  slaves  of  the  Choctaw.  There  is  also  a  volume  of  rolls  of  Choctaw 
frecdmen  submitted  by  the  national  secretary  of  the  Choctaw  Nation'  in 
1885. 

The  records  relating  lo  applications  for  identification  as  Mississippi 
Choctaw,  1901-7  (17  ft.),  consist  principally  of  docurnent.v'rcceived  by  the 
Bureau  from  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  (Tribes  (Dawes 
Commission).  The  enclosures  consist  of  applications,  petitions,  affidavits 
and  other  evidence,  transcripts  of  testimony,  correspondence  of  the  Com- 
mission, including  notifications  of  decisions,  and  other  records.  They  relate 
to  applications  filed  pursuant  to  an  s\ct  of  June  28,  1898  (30  Stat.  495,  503), 
which  piovided  that  the  Commission  should  determine  the  identity  of  Choc- 
*  taw  InclStns  who,  tinder  article^*  of  the  Treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek  of 
1 830,  claimed  rights  to  Chocfhw  lands  in  Indian  Territory.  Almost  all  of  the 
original  applications  and  requests  for  review  of  claims  were  rejected. 

Other  records,  1910  15  (I  It.),  relating  to  application* for  enrollment  as 
members'  of,thc  Five  Civilized  Tribes  consist  of  transcripts  of  testimony,  af- 
fidavits, memorandums,  correspondence  of  the  Bureau  and  field  officials^ 
and  other  records  accumulated  for  the  most  part  by  W.  C.  Pollock,  AfSTst-' 
ant  Attorney  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  part  of  his  investigation 
of  enrollments,  made  between  IMKMind  1912,  when  lie  submitted  his  final 
report  f  1771 1  1912-053  Five  Tribes;  see  also  90635- 1913-  053  Five  Tribes). 
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Additional  records  concerning  enrollments  of  the  live  Civilized  Tribes 
are  among  general  records  of  the  Bureau,  the  records  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory |)ivision  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Record  Group 
48,  and  the  records  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribts  in  FARC 
Fort  Worth,  The  applications  submitted  to  the  Commission  are  in  the 


In  1905  special  agent  TlVMiias  Downs  compiled  a  new  roll  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Flathead  Agency  in  Montana  (Flathead,  Kutenai,  Pcnd  d 'Oreille, 
Kalispel,  and  Spokan  Indians),  The  records  of  this  enrollment,  1903-8  (8 
in.),  consist  of  letters  received,  with  applications,  affidavits,  and  qthcr  evi- 
dence submitted  by  applicants;  copies  of  a  1903  roll  and  supplement;  the 
roll  prepared  by  Downs  in  1905;  ami  1908  supplements, 

Records  Relating  to  Osage  Enrollment 

J  licsc  records,  1827-  1910(2  ft,),  consist  of  correspondence,  reports,  affi- 
davits, briefs,  transcripts  of  testimony,  copies  of  annuity  payment  rolls, 
maps,  and  other  records, concerning  contested  enrollments  in  the  Opge 
Nation,  Most  of  the  rccbr(>s  were  withdrawn  from  the  general  incoming  cor^ 
respondent  of  the  Unreal  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Osage  allot- 
ting commission  in  settling  disputed  enrollment  cases  and  in  making  land  al- 
lotments, 1906  7, 

Ret i>\/v  Relating  to  Enrollment  of  Washington  Indians 

In  1916  special  agent  Charles  fci.  Koblin  was  instructed  to  investigate' 
adoptions  of  persons  by  Indians  of  the  Quinaielt  Reservation  in  Washing- 
ion.  Such  adoptions  would  entitle  them  to  land  allotments  on  the  reser- 
vation. Koblin  was  also  to  prepare  a  roll  of  those  Indians  in  western  Wash- 
ington who  were  not  attached  to  any  agency  and  who  had  no  allotment.  His 
final  reports  of  January  31,  I9J9,  and  other  records  ai\J  in  the  central  classi- 
fied files  of  the  Bureau  (1 1697  1919-053  Tuholah).  Separate  records  among 
those  ol'  the  I  and  Division  include  applications  for  enrollment  and  allot- 
^nent,  191 119  (2  ft.),  many  of  which  are  on  forms  transmitted  by  Thomas 
( i.  Uishop.,  president  of  the  Northwestern  Federation  of  American  Indians; 
(he  I  onus  also  granted  Hishop  power  of  attorney.  There  are  also  Roblin's 
leports  ol/ findings,  with  supporting  papers,  including  correspondence,  ap- 
plicatioi/forms,  affidavits,  and  powers  of  attorney, '1910-19  (2  ft.);  these 
records  relate  to  82  cases  in  which  adoption  had  been  approved  by  the  tribal 
council  in  1 912  but  had  never  been  acted  upoh  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Al- 
lans and  to  later  applications  submitted  to  the  tribal  council  in  1918.  Appli- 
cations oljpcrsons  claiming  common  ancestry  were  consolidated  to  form 
cases.    *  "  \ 

In        and        special  agent  I  .  A.  Gross  and  examiner  of  inheritance 
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Mike  Lynch  prepared  an  enrollment  of  the  Puyallup  Indians  in  connection 
with  an  intended  distribution  of  tribal  funds.  The  reports  (2  ft.)  concerning 
their  findings  on  individual  applications  are  accompanied  by  applications, 
decisions  of  the  tribal  committee,  noticed  to  applicants,  affidavits,  briefs, 
and  correspondence.  Other  reports  and  the  roll  are  in  the  central  classified 
files  of  the  Bureau  (79470-  192J5-2 10  Tulalip).  , 

Records  Relating  to  Registrations  Under  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of 
1934 

Section  19  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  permitted  the  registration  as 
Indians  of  persons  who  We  at  leasHme-half  Indian  and  not  enrolled  as 
members  of  any  tribe.  This  made  them  eligible  for  education  loans  and  for 
preference  in  employment^ with  the  Indian  Service,  Funds  were  also  made 
available  to  purchase  lands  for  groups  or  individuals.  The  records,  1935-42 
(5  ft.),  include  application  forms,  affidavits,  memorandums,  reports,  cor- 
respondence, photographsj  lists,  and  rolls.  Most  of  them  relate  to  Indian 
groups  in  California,  Montana,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  and  North  Da- 
kota and  concern  both  individual  applications  and  programs  in  the  States, 
For  North  Carolina  there  is  an  extensive  report  by  Carl  C.  Seltzer,  who  at- 
tempted to  use  anthropological  methods  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  Indian 
blood  in  a  large  famjly  group.  9  j~ 

Other  Enrollment  Records 

*  Other  records  concerning  the  enrollment  of  Indians  include  1 1  indexed 
volumes  of  registers  of  Indian  families  compiled  by  allotting  agents  for  the 
Turtle  Mountain,  Colville,  Klamath,  Makah,  Nez  Perce,  Coeur  d'Alfcnc, 
Wittcnburgi  Omaha,  and  Winnebago  Agencies  or  Reservations,  1884-1909; 
rolls  compiled  to  establish  permanent  family  names  for  Indians  of  the  Chey- 
enne River,  Devil's  Lake,  Lower  Brul6,  Fort  Peck,  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud, 
Sisseton,  and  Standing  Rock  Agencies,  1903-10  (7  vols,  and  unbound  pa- 
pers); a  1932  schedule  of  enrollment  of  Black  feet  children  born  since  De- 
cember 30,  1919;  a  census  toll  and  list  of  allotments  of  the  Ottawa  Indians 
of  Kansas,  1863-64;  and  a  census  roll  of  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Indi- 
ans of  Wisconsin,  1894.  4 

Ol  HI  k  Rl  CORDS 

Other  records  of  the  Land  Division  include  registers  and  correspondence 
concerning  the  rights  of  iwtstin  attorneys  to  represent  claimants  before  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  its  bureaus,  1875-1907;  records  concerning 
bonds  and  bunks,  1904-24;  dockets  and  account  books  concerning  various 
subjects;  schedules  concerning  pef  capita  payments  to  removed  Cherokee 
Indians,  1 87 1 -73;  printed  matter  concerning  attorneys*  claims  against  the 
Old  Settlor  Cherokee,  1888-95;  records  concerning  a  land\dispute  on  the 
Klamath  Reservation  in  Oregon,  1926-27;  letters  received  froVii  the  Geologi- 
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cal  Survey,  1911-14,  chiefly  in  response  to  requests  for  information  con- 
cerning the  mineral  character,  power  site,  and  reservoir  possibilities  of  Indi- 
an reservations;  copies  of  treaties  and  Executive  orders;  and  a  personal 
scrapbook  of  Charles  C  Royce  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1888-1900. 

Cartographic  Records 

Cartographic  records  of  the  Larrd  Division  include  78  volumes  of'plats  of 
townships  in  Indian  reservations  or  former  reservations.  Most  ol  the  maps 
are  lithograph  copies  from  the  General  Land  Office  and  date  from  about 
1850  to  1920.  The  vblumes  also  include  some  manuscript  and  annotated 
maps  and  plats  of  special  surveys.  Many  of  the  plats  and  some  ol  the  maps 
are  annotated  to  s(^6w  allptments,  withdrawals,  and  disposition  of  lands. 
There  is  also  a  series  *>f  unbound  plats  of  townships  on  Indian  reservations, 
1852-1935.  There*  are  two  index  volumes  to  the  bound  volumes  of  plats. 
One  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  name  of  Indian  reservation  and  the  other 
by  State  and  thereunder  by  Indian  reservation. 

Another  scries  of  Land  Division  records  consists  largely  of  unnumbered 
published  and  photoprocessed  maps  annotated  in  the  Division;  it  includes 
several  IprgeVscdlc  manuscript  maps  received  from  field  offices,  These  maps 
of  Indian  lands  and  reservations  relate  to  surveys  and  allotments,  land 
claims,  cessions, ^acquisitions,  sales,  leases,  and  land  status  and  classifi- 
cation, 1911-40,  They  include  many  maps. that  pertain  to  land  acquisitions 
after  the  passage  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934.  A  few  maps 
prepared  during  the  1940's  are  included,  The  maps  arc  arranged  by  State 
and  thereunder  by  Indian  reservation. 

RI  CORDS  Of-  THE  LAV^  AND  PROBATE  DIVISIONS 

The  Law  and  Probate  Divisions  evolved  from  tiWsLand  Division,  which 
handled  legal  matters  until  a  separate  Law  Office  was  established  in  1907, 
By  191 1  this  office  was  usually  ^1led  the  Law  Division.  An  act  of  June  25, 
1910  (-36>Stat.  855),  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  determine  the 
heirs  of  deceased  Indian  trust  allottees.  Both  the  Land  Division  and  the  Law 
Division  handled  work  resulting  from  this  legislation,  In  1913  an  Heirship 
Section  was  established  in  the  Land  Division;  but  it  was  soon  transferred  to 
the  Law  Division,  which  thereafter  was  chiefly  concerned  with  probate 
work/ By  1917  the  Division  was  usually  called  the  Probate  Division. 

Hie  records  of  this  succession  of  units  include  a  volume  of  communi- 
cations sent  by  the  law  clerk,  1,907-13,  chiefly  containing  monthly  reports 
on  the  status  of  work  and  legal  opinions  in  the  form  of  memorandums.  For 
the  period  May  I,  1907,  to  April  I,  1908,  the  volume  was  used  by  the  law 
clerk  in  his  capacity  as  chief  of  d  short-lived  Indian  Territory, Division. 
There  are  plso  eight  volumes  of  copies  of  Indian  wills,  191 1  21,  that,  pursu- 
ant to  the  act  of  1910  and  an  act  of  February  13,  1913  (37  Stat,  678),  were 
referred  to  the  Bureau  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  tor  ap- 
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prowl!.  I  he  recommendation  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  and  the  deci- 
sion of  an  Assistant  Secretary  are  with  each  will,  and,  sometimes,  there  are 
other  accompanying  documents,  There  are  also  monthly  reports  of  exam- 
iners of  inheritance,  1919-23  (5  in.),  concerning  the  accomplishments  and 
status  of  field  work;  a  volume'of  statistical  tables  showing  the  progress  of 
probate  work  in  Oklahoma,  1930-21',  and  notes  concerning  cases,  at- 
torneys, guardians,  and  other  matters;  a  volume  of  opinions  of  the  At- 
torney General,  1848  66,  relating  to  interpretations  of  laws  and  treaties, 
land  ownership,  claims  of  Indians  and  others,  determination  of  tribal  mem- 
bership, and  disputed  jurisdictions  of  officials;  copies  of  court  decisions  re- 
lating to  heirship,  enrollment,  and  other  disputes  concerning  members  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1904-12  (I  in.);  decisions  and  opinions,  1911-23 
(4  ft,),  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  (191 1-21),  Comptroller  General 
(1921-23),"  Solicitor  of  the«Department  of  the  Interior,  Attorney  General, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relating  mainly  to  the  legality  of  expenditures 
and  the  interpretation  of  appropriation  acts;  printed  copies  of  acts  of  Con- 
gress relating  to  Indian  administration,  1867-1917  (J  ft.);  and  printed 
copies  of  congressional  hearings  and  other  reference  material  concerning 
appropriations,  191 1  -23  (2  ft.), 

Many  other  records  concerning  legal  and  probate  work  are  among  the 
general  records  of  the  Bureau;  many  original  wills  and  related  records  are  in 
the  central  classif  ied  files.  <  , 

RECORDS  Ol*  THE  IRRIGATION  DIVISION 

The  Irrigation  Division  was  formally  established  in  1924,  but  its  records 
include  those  of  predecessor  units  dated  as  early  as  1 891,  Irrigation  of  ficers 
in  the  field  were  appointed  before  1900  and  an  Inspector  of  Irrigation  (later 
Chief  Engineer)  was  appointed  in  1898.  Irrigation  district*  were  gradually 
established  with  superintendents  of  irrigation  in  charge.  In  1918  permanent 
districts  under  supervising  engineers  were  established.  Project  engineers 
were  in  charge  of  individual  projects,  and  other  employees  had  more  specif- 
ic duties.  The  irrigation  force  as  a  whole  was  known  as  the  Indian  Irrigation 
Service,  and  it  was  concerned  with  all  phases  of  irrigation  activity— plan- 
ning, construction,  and  often  operation  andfftaintenance.  In  1931  the  Chief 
Engineer  was  replaced  by  a  Director  of  Irrigation,  who  was  in  charge  of  cen- 
tral office  and  field  operations.  * 

The  combined  correspondence  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Engineer  and 
tltftfrigation  Division,  1901  31  (33  ft,),  consists  chiefly  qf  letters  received 
and  sent,  but  includes  reports,  memorandums,  photographs,  maps,  blue- 
prints, clippings,  and  other  1<inds  of  records,  It  is  divided  into  general  corre- 
spondence, arranged  alphabetically  by  State  or  subject,  and  correspondence 
relating  to  each  district,  arranged  alphabetically  by  name  of  jurisdiction, 
reservation,  or  project,  ,  ^ 
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There  arc  several  series  of  periodic  narrative  and  siatistieal  reports  con- 
cerning the  progress  and  cost  of  irrigation  work,  The  reports  are  illustrated 
with  maps,  photographs,  charts,  and  tables,  There  are  annual  reports  of  the 
Chief  Engineer,  1908-24,  and  of  the  Director  of  Irrigation,  1932(3  ft.);  an- 
nual di-sfriet  and  project  reports,  1908-40(19  ft,);  and  monthly  progress  re- 
ports, 1907-34  (34  ft,),  There  is  also  a  series  of  norjperiodie  reports, 
1891-46  (36  ft.),  by  Bureau  officials  and  by  other  agencies,  particularly  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  (ieologicarSHtvcy,  and  the  War  Department, 
They  relate  to  such  matters^as  water  supply,  land  classifications,  feasibility 
of  projects,  plans  and  estimates  for  construction,  power  possibilities,  prog- 
ress on  projects,  special  phases  <bf  project  work,  testing  of  equipment,  irri- 
gation conditions,  silt  accumulation,  investigations,  histories  of  projects, 
and  histories  of  irrigation  in  certain  geographical  areas,  A  list  of  these  re-* 
ports  is  available.  w  , 

Other  records  include  summary  irrigation  data  sheets,  1910-29  (2  ft.), 
chiefly  forms  submitted  semiannually  b;f  irrigation  officers  giving  informa- 
tion on  the  location  of  projects,  climatic  conditions,  water  supply^  costs, 
and  other  aspects  ol  irrigation  projects  (other  data  sheets  are  with  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  C  hief  Engineer);  weekly  and  biweekly  activity  reports, 
1934-36  (I  ft.),  relating  chiefly  to  Public  Works  Administration  projects; 
photographs;  an  atlas  of  reservation  and  project  maps,  1908-32;  and  some 
monthly  financial  statements  for  Bureau  of  Reclamation  project's  on  Indian 
lands,  1918-24. 

Many  other. records  concerning  irrigation  up  to  1907  have  been  brought 
together  as  case  190  in  the  special  cases  of  the  Bureau.  Records  from  1907  m 
are  in  the  341  classifications  of  the  ccnjjml  classified  files  of  the  Bureau, 

Cartographic  records  rnaintaincdapart  from  the  textual  records  include 
manuscript,  annotated,  published,  and  photoprocessed  maps  of  Indian  res- 
ervations, 1872-1948.  Included  are  general  topographic  and  outline  maps 
and  maps  showing  allotments,  irrigable  and  nonirrigable  Kinds,  locations  of 
proposed  and  existing  irrigation  projects,  cultivated  areas,  lands  cultivated 
by  Indians,  canals  and  ditches,  pumping  stations,  wells,  dams,  and  the  clas- 
sification of  land  according  to  potential  use.  A  few  maps  of  the  United 
States  show  projects  supervised  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Other  ' 
records  include  plans  of  canals,  dams,  reservoirs,  and  various  irrigation  fa- 
cilities located  on  the  reservations,  For  a  detailed  list  of  the  maps  of  the  Irri- 
gation Division,  sec  I. aura  I*.  Kelsay,  cotnp.,  List  of  Cartographic  Records 
of  (he  Hureou  of  Indian  Affairs,  Special  List  1 3  (rev.  1977).  ^ 

Seeltlso  Records  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Record  Group  1 15. 

Rl  (  ORDSOI  I  HI  I  ORI  SIKY  DIVISION 

The  Forestry  (later  Forestry  and  Grazing)  Division  was  not  formally 
established  until  1924,  but  there  are  records  of  predecessor  units  dated  as 
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early  as  IW7.  Most  records  concerning  forestry  activities  are  among  the 
general  records  of  the  Bureau,  particularly  in  the  339  classifications  of  the 
central  classified  files.  There  are  separate  ret'ord*  of  the  Forestry  Division 
concerning  the  sale  of  Choctaw  ^mberlands,  1910-14;  24  volumes  of  re- 
ports of  inspection  and  appraisal  of  timberlands  on  the  Flathead  Reser-, 
vation,  1908-9,  prepared  in  connection  with  the  worklof  the  Flathead  ap- 
praising commission;  17  field  notebooks;  1909- 10,  used  by  topographers 
and  timber  cruisers  during  an  examination  of  the  Red  Lake  Reservation  in. 
Minnesota  by  the  Forest  Service  in  Cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs;  schedules  of  timber  appraisements  on  the  Colville  Reservation, 
1914  (I  ft.),  completed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Colville  appraising 
commission;  maps  and  plats  for  the  Flathead,  Klamath,.  Menominee,  and  - 
Spokane  Reservations,  showing  timberlands,  1910  and  1914-26  (13  vols, 
and  unbound  papers,  I  ffoffind  Menominee  Agency  reports,  1907-44. 

C  artographic  records  maintained  apart  from  the  textuarrecords  include 
manuscript  and  annotated  maps  of  Indian  lands  and  reserves,  ca.  1908-45, 
which  show,  forest  and  timherland  reserves,  types  of  timber,  estimated 
board  feet  per  acre,  tracts  on  which  timber  vyas  offered  for  sale,  allotments 
on  which  contracts  were  approved  for  sale  of  timber,  logging  units,  timber 
sale  units,  the  status  of  timber  cutting  and  lodging,  cutover  lands,  and  lo- 
cations of  sawmills.  Some  maps  show  types  of  roads,  telephone  lines,  graz- 
ing units  and  reserves,  livestock  capacity,  and  stock  driveways.  There^are 
also  published  maps  of  Indian  reservations,  ca.  1920-46,  which  show  roads, 
railroads,  trails,  telephone  lines,  forest  ranger  lookout  stations,  sawmills, 
reservation  boundary  lines,  parts  of  adjoining  national  forests,  stock  drive- 
ways, reservoirs,  and  water  facilities  for  livestock.  Included  are  fire  control 
maps  for  several  reservations. 

RFC  ORDSOF  THI- CIVILIZATION  DIVISION 

The  Civilization  Division,  known  at  first  as  the  Civilization  and  General 
Statistics  Division,  was  one  of  the  original  divisions  of  the  Bureau,  estab- 
lished in  1X46.  It  had  charge  of  such  matters  as  education,  emigration,  agri- 
culture, mechanical  pursuits,  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians  (includ- 
ing traders1  licenses),  and  the  maintenance  of  information  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  Later  it  was  given  additional  responsibilities,  including  depre- 
dation claims,  conduct  of  Indians,  liquor  control,  and  intrusions  on  Indian 
lands.  I  here  was  a  separate  Medical  and  Educational  Division  from  1873  to 
I XXI ,  alter  which  educational  matters  were  assigned  to  the  Civilization  Divi- 
sion and  medical  matters  were  the  responsibility  of  the  Accounts  Division. 
Hv  IKX4  the  (  ivili/ation  Division  usually  was  called  the  Civilization  and  Ed- 
ucation Division'.  In  September  IXH5  it  was  assigned  responsibility  for  edu- 
cational' matters  only,  and  it  became  the  Education  Division.  Its  other 
duties  were  divided  among  other  units  of  the  Bureau,  and  most  of  the  Divi- 
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sicvu  records  were  transferred  with  the  functions,  Othej*  records,  such  as  t 
(arming  reports,  were  destroyed  by  the  authority  of  the  Congress.  Compar- 
atively few  records  identified  as  those  of  the  Civilization  Division  remain, 
but  they  include  some  of  particular  interest.  m 

They  include  a  volume  of- Indian  population  figures,  1800-53;  census 
rolls,  1835-69  (5  in.);  a  volume  of  abstracts  of  farming  reports,  1863-65; 
memorials  of  the  New  Mexico  Legislature,  1863,  concerning  Indian  depre- 
dations, the  establishment  of  reservations,  and  the  release  of  Indian  cap- 
tives; certificates,  1872-73.  by  which  the  United  States  recognized  certain 
Sioux  Indians  as  chiefs  of  bands.and  acknowledged  that  the  bands  wc)re  at 
peace  with  the  United  States;  schedules  of  Uidians,  soldiers,  and  citizens 
.  killed,  1873-75;  a  volume  of  copies  of  correspondence  concerning  theaWhite 
.   «      River  Agency,  1877-79,  probably  prepared  for  the'investig&tion  of  the  de- 
.  struction  of  the  agency  and  the  killiitJg  of  agent  Nathan  C.  Meeker  and  other 
employees  by  the  Indians  in  1879;  and  correspondence  relating  to.  the  Ufe 
Commission,  1881-82  (2  in.),  appointed  by  the  President  chiefly  to  super- 
vise the  removal  of  the  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  to  a  new  reservation  (see  * 
also  Special  Case  1 12). 

There  are  records  ( I  ft.)  concerning  the  investigation  of  one  of  the  better 
known  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  West,  the  lulling  by  Sioux  Indians  of 
an  entire  detachment  of  troops  from  Fort  Phil  Kearny,  led  by  Capt.  William 
Fettcrman  on  December  21,  J 866,  President  Andrew  Johnson  appointed  a 
special  commission  to  investigate  this  incident,  known  as  the  Fort  Phil 
Kearny  or  Fetterman  nna^sacr^.  The  records  include  a  volume"  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commission,  March  4-  June  J  2t  1867;  a  volume  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  detachment  of  the  commission  tfliat  visited  the  upper  Missouri 
4  River  area,  May  21-July  31,  1867;  the  testimony  of  the  commander  of  the 
troops,  Col.  Henry  B.  Carringtoit,  wjth  exhibits,  and  the  testimony  of  other 
witnesses;  reports  of  commissioners;  and  minutes,  reports,  and  .letters 
received  by  the  commissioners  and  other  records  transmitted  by  thejji  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  These  records  have  been  reproduced  as  M740, 
Some  have  been  published  in  Information  Touching  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  Indian  Hostilities  on  the  Frontier,  Senate  Executive  Document* 
13,  40th  Congress,  1st  session.  » 

Other  records  relate  to  claims  of  Indians,  chiefly  in  Indian  Territory,  who 
remained  loyal  to  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War  and.  as  a 'conse- 
quence, were  driven,  from  their 4iomes  or  suffered  property  damage  when 
the  Confederates  occupied  the  area,  Several  treaties  negotiated  after  the  war' 
provided  lor  the  determination  of  these  losses  and  compensation  Tor  the 
Indians.  I  here  arc  petitions,  affidavits,  lists  of  damages  claimed,  findings 
o!  commissioners  appointed  to  adjudicate  the  claims,  and  other  records, 
I"  1866  (4  in.),  concerning  claims  of  individual  Indians  against  the  Choctaw 

and  Chickasaw  Nations  as  provided  by  article  49  of  the  .treaty  of  April  28, 
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•  I  KM.  I  here  is  also  a  receipt  book,  ca.  1 868 ,  for  payments  made. 1 

Under  article  4  of  the  treaty  of  June  14,  1 866,  claims  of  loyal  (  reek  Indi- 
ans and  freed  men  were  investigated  by  the  agent  of  the  Creek  Agency  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  Southern  Superintendence.  The  records,  1869-70 
(I  It.),  consist  of  affidavits  by  claimants  and  witnesses,  joint  findings  of  the 
two  officials,  and  an  abstract  of  claim*.  Later  records  concerning  loyal 
Creek  claims  are  in  special  series  A,  described  on  pages  59  and  W). 

Article  12  of  the  treaty  of  February  23,  1867,  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  investigate  claims  of  Seneca,  Mixed  Seneca  and 
Shawnee,  and  Quapaw  Indians.  The  records,  1869-70  (4  in.),  consist  of 
claims,  affidavits,  testimony,  and  findings  of  the  commissioners. 

For  the  Shawnee  Indians  in  Kansas,  there  are  claims, evidence  (including 
.    n  volume  of  depositions  taken  by  their  agent,  James  B.  Abbott),  powers  of 
.attorney,  correspondence,  and  other  records  concerning  claims  for  property 
'      losses  suJTereij  during  and  after  the  war,  1 86N68  (3  in.).  * 

RICORDSOITHfc  DliHREDATION  DIVISION 

The  Depredation  Division  (also  known  as  the  Depredation  Claims  Divi- 
sion) was  established  in  October  1885  to  carry  out  provisions  of  an  act  of 
•March  3,  1 8K5  (23  Stat.  376),  whjeh  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
investigate  depredation  claims  against  Indians  that  had  been  approved  but 
'  never  paid  and  those  that  were  pending  but  not  yet  exafnined.  The  Division 
was  made  responsible  for  conducting  investigations  and  making  reports  to 
the  Secretary,  who  in  turn  was  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  each  claim.  By 
an  act  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  851),  the  investigation  and  determination' 
of  Indian  depredation  claims  were  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 
The  Depredation  Division  continued  to  operate  until  1893,  mainly  to  main- 
tain records  and  answer  inquiries.  The  records  described  bjrfow  include 
some  inherited  from  the  Land  and  Civilization  Divisions  and  a  few  records 
*  dated  after  1893,  when  the  Land  Division  handled  the  remaining  work  con- 
'    cerning  the  claims.  Many  records  concerning  depredation  claims  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Claims  and  are  now  in  Records  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  Record  Group  123,  the  principal  source  for  information  concerning 
t  hese  claims. 

There  are  some  finding  aids  for  correspondence,  including  two  registers 
of  letters  received,  1889  98;  an  index  to  letters  sent,  1889-90;  and  an  index 
to  reports,  1890  91.  The  letters  sent,  reports,  and  many  of  the  letters 
received  are  among  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Bureau.  There  are  ( 
also  indexed  registers  of  depreciation  clajms  submitted,  cu.  1835-91  (9 
vols.),  and  four  docket  books  for  individual  claims  considered  M  the 
Depredation  Division,  1885-91,  The  registers  are  somewhat  confusing 
because  a  claim  may  have  been  registered  either  when  first  submitted  or 
when  it  was  reconsidered.  Some  of  the  older  claims  seem  to  have  been  regis- 
tered for  reference  onlv. 
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I  )\i  main  scries  ol  records  of  the  Di\  i s ion  consists  of  evidence  coucci  iiinu 
claims,  ca.  IKJ5  %  (2.2  P.).  It  includes  affidavits  of  claimants  and  witness- 
es, reports  of  agents  ancUfther  tield  officials,  jeports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  correspondenccvon- 
ceming  individual  claims  by  whites  arid  Indians  for  depredations  coinmitttd 
by  Indians  and  a  ffiw  Indian  claims  against,  wliilcs.  l  or  many  cases  there  are 
only  endorsement  sheets  or  jackets  because  the  records  were  transferred  to 
the  C  ourt  of  Claims,  The  case  files  lire  arranged  by  claim  numbcr'assigned* 
in  order  of  registration,  ' 
,  There  are  separate 'records  relating  to  claims  for  depredations  committed 
by  Sioux  Indians  in  Minnesota  during  the  -put  break  of  1862-  An*  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 16, 1863  (l2{Skit.  652),  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  commis 
:o 


sioners  to  investiga^  these  claims  and  make  awards.  The  commission  con- 
sisted of 'AJbcrt  S.  White,  tili  R.  Chase,  and  Cyrus  Aldrieh. •There  areaff'i- 
-davits,  petitions,  powers  of  attorney,  and  other  records  submittecUto  the 
commissioners  and  certificates  of  their  findings,  1 862—63  (2  ft.),  and  a* few  . 
general  records,  1862-69.  Records  concerning  payments  rifadcf  by  the  conn  , 
mission  are.among  the  i  eccfrds  of  the  Finance  Division,         ,  . 

Other  records  of  the  Depredation,  Division,  include  schedules  and  ab- 
stracts, 1835-78  and  1891  (8  in.);  a  volume  with  schedules  of  claims  against 
the  Sioux  and  Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi, «l  857  62;'and.lists  of  claims. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  KDUCATjJ^N  DIVISION 

The  Education  Division  was  established  in  September  1885,  but  its 
records  include  some  of  predecessor  .units— the  Civilization  Division^ 
1846  85,  and  the  Medical  and  Educational  Division,  1873-81.  The  terff^ 
"education**  was  used  in  a  broad  sense  to  encompass  the  physical,  mental, 
moral,  industrial,  and  social  advancement  of  Indians.  The  Division  Jiad 
charge  Of  school  administration,  including  plans  and  specifications  for 
buildings,  personnel,  and  the  purchase  of  supplies.  It  ^supervised  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  training,  and  lor  many  years  it  handled  mailers  con- 
cerning law  and  oilier  (including  liquor  suppression)  and  health  and  ^sanita- 
tion. At  times  it  had  charge  of  marriage,  divorce,  morals,  industries,  Indian 
employment,  traders*  licenses,  roads,  construction,  and  exhibits.  Most  of 
the  records  now  identified  as  those  of  the  Division,  however,  relate'to 
Schools. 

On  June  1 ,  1926,  the  lidueation  Division  was  renamed  the  Administrative 
Division,  and  on  August  15,  1930,  the  Schools  Section  of  the  Administra- 
tive Division  became  the  talucalion  Division, 

In  19.11  the  Alaska  Division  of  (he  Office  of  Education,  which  had  charge 
of  education  and  medical  relief  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  was  transferred  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Its  work  was  gradually  merged  with  that  of 
the  rdueation  Division,  but  separate  records  of  the  Alaska  Division  con- 
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linucil  lo  be  maintained.  In  1949 1  he  tducation  Division  became  the  Branch 
ot  \ .ducation. 

For  the  field  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  was  estab- 
lished in  IH83;  the  title  was  changed  to  Chief  Supervisor  of  Education  in 
1910,  Similar  posiiions  were  established  for  the  supervision  of  medical 
work,  Indian  employment,  law  enforcement,  and  construction.  Consider- 
able confusion  developed  over  the  authority  of  the  Education  Division,  the 
field  supervisors,  and  the  regular  agency  and  school, officials,  In  1926  the 
position  of  General  Superintendent  was  estatjHsfied  with  overall  responsi- 
biliiy- for  school,  agricultural,  and  industrial  matters.  In  1931  directors  in 
charge  of  field  and  central  office  activities  were  appointed  for  the  various 
services.  A  Director  of  Education  was  put  in  charge  of  educational  matters, 

Cil  Nl  KA'f  RlCOKDS 

Most  ot  the  correspondence  of  the  Division  is  now  with  the  general  corre- 
spondence of  the  Bureau,  but  there  arc  some  finding  aids,  including  a  regis- 
ter of  letters  received  by  the  Medical  and  Educational  Division,  1878-81;  13 
volumes  of  indexes  to  letters  received  by  the  Education  Division, 
1 895- 1907;  four  registers  of  letters  received  by  the  Education  Division, 
1906-8;  and  five  indexes  to  letters  received  by  the  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools,  1895-1907,  Other  records  include  a  volume  which  contains  weekly 
summaries  of  work  completed,  1887-88;  weekly  reports  of  uncompleted 
work,  March-May  1890;  and  some  documents  concerning  the  Bureau  of 
Catholic  Indian  Missions,  mission  schools,  and  the  teaching  of  English 
rather  than  Indian  languages  in  Indian  schools.  There  are  also  three 
volumes  of  memorandums  and  others  records  on  various  subjects,  1905-15; , 
a  volume  of  circulars  issued  by  the  Education  Division,  1897-1909,  relating 
primarily  to  the  operation  of  schools;  and  one  volume  of  circulars  issued  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  1899-1908,  relating  to  meetings  and 
institute*;  three  volumes  of  copies  of  authorities  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  his  representative;  and  a  volume  of  letters  sent  concerning  text- 
books, 1907  9,  including  many  to  publishers  who  had  submitted  books  for 
examination. 

[  here  are  office  files  of  four  officials,  For  Hervey  B.  Peairs,  Chief  Super- 
visor of  Iducalion  and  General  Superintendent,  there  are  correspondence, 
programs,  copies  of  speeches,  clippings,  statistical  reports,  outlines,  and 
other  records,  1910-27  (3  in.),  relating  *to  such  subjects  as  examination, 
papers  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  and  conferences,  The  file  of  W.  Carson 
Kvan,  Director  of  Education,  1931  35  (2  ft,),  includes  correspondence,  re- 
pents, memorandums,  copies  of  speeches,  historical  sketches,  notes,  clip- 
pings, congressional  bills,  maps,  bulletins,  copies  of  pamphlets,  and  other 
printed  and  processed  icference  materials  relating  to  Federal-State  rela- 
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tions,  program  planning*  field  trips,  conferences,  mission  schools,  histories 
of  schools  and  reservations,  and  other  subjects,  The  records  of  Mary 
Stewart,  Assistant  Director  of  Education,  1929-36  (3  ft.),  include  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  reports,  survey  forms,  worksheets,  historical 
sketches,  printed  reference  materials,  copies  of  addresses,  photographs,  and 
tables,  Most  of  them  relate  to  a  survey  of  school  enrollment  and  vocational 
opportunities  fjbr  Indians  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
northern  California.  The  survey  was  conducted  at  the  Salem  School  in 
Chemawa,  Oreg.  There  arc  an  office  file,  1929-32  (6  in.),  and  a  reference 
file,  ca.  1921-32,  of  Carrie  A.  Lyford,  Demonstration  Teacher  of  Home 
Economics  and  later  Associate  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  who  spent 
much  of  her  time  visiting  schools. 

There  arc  many  records  that  abstract  information  from  correspondence, 
reports,  and  other  records,  most  of  which  were  then  destroyed  (although 
copies  sometimes  are  with  field  office  records),  There  are  eight  reference, 
hooks,  which  consist  chiefly  of  abstracts  from  letters  and  reports  telating  to 
the  physical  condition  of  schools  and  general  Conditions  in  them, 
1882  1909.  Two  volumes  of  briefs  of  investigations,  1899-1911,  consist 
chiefly  of  abstracts  of  records  relating  to  charges,  evidence,  and  recom- 
mendations of  inspecting  officers  concerning  Bureau  employees,  There  is 
also  a  volume  of  statistics  taken  from  monthly  sanitary  reports  from 
agencies,  1880-  81,  which  give  the  number  of  cases  of  different  diseases  and 
the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  vaccinations.  Two  volumes  of  abstracts 
of  letters  relate  u>  epidemics,  1901-8. 

Most  periodic  reports  on  education  and  schools  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th  century  and  up  to  1910  were  not  preserved,  but  information  was 
abstracted  from  them,  The  Division  customarily  identified  this  information 
as  statistics,  but  it  includes  other  kinds  of  data.  There  are  two  volumes  of 
statistic  and  other  information  taken  from  reports  submitted  by  Indian 
agents,  1859-69,  The  information  given  includes  the  locatioy  of  schools, 
number  of  pupils  and  teachers,  religious  denominations  operating  schools, 
financial  support,  wealth  of  tribes  in  individual  property,  and  number  of 
missionaries,  l  or  the  years  I&74  to  1,884  there  are  four  volumes  of  employee 
rosters  and  information  concerning  the  attendance  and  progress  of  children 
taken  from  reports  submitted  by  agents  and  school  superintendents.  The 
largest  series  consists  of  22  volumes  of  information  taken  from  monthly  and 
quarterly  reports  of  agents  and  superintendents,  1882-1909,  An  entry  usual- 
ly gives  salaries  of  teachers  and  other  employees,  capacity  of  schools,  num- 
ber of  daily  sessions,  enrollment,  attendance,  and  different  kinds  of  ex- 
penditures, l  or  the  years  1890  to  1908  two  volumes  consisting  chiefly  of 
tables  prepared  quarterly  .compare  enrollment  and  attendance  at  different 
types  of  schools  with  the  same  quarters  of  the  previous  year.  A  volume  of 
figures  tot  school  capacity,  enrollment,  and  attendance  was  taken  from' 
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scniimoiilhly  reports  of  school  superintendents,  1893-95,  and  a  volume  of 
figures  for  enrollment  and  attendance  was  taken  from  monthly  reports, 
January-October  1895.  For  July  1895  to  Jtuie  1896,  a  volume  of  figures 
taken  from  the  monthly  reports  concerning  capacity,  enrollment,  attend- 
ance, and  status  of  pupils  is  eorsiderably  more  detailed  than  the  two  earlier 
volumes.  Three  other  volumes  of  information  from  monthly  reports, 
1904-10,  concern  pupils,  including  the  number  who  had  run  away,  re- 
turned, been  expelled,  or  died.  A  volume  for  Choctaw  neighborhood 
schools  in  Indian  Territory  in  fiscal  years  1901  and  1907  (mostly  just  the 
first  half  of  each  year)  and  Chickasaw  schools  in  fiscal  year  1907  gives 
names  of  teachers,  number  of  days  in  session,  and  information  concerning 
enrollment  and  attendance  of  Indian,  white,  and  black  children.  A  similar 
volume  for  Cherokee  day  schools  intended  for  fiscal  year  1907  contains 
mainly  figures  for  September  1906. 

Two  volumes,  1887-1911,  give  information  concerning  contracts  nego- 
tiated with  public  school  systems  and  private  groups,  mainly  missionary  so- 
cieties, for  the  fcdueation  of  Indian  children.  In  the  first  volume  there  is  also 
infoimation  concerning  authorities  for  transportation  of  pupils,  Entries  for 
individual  contracts  give  name  of  school  and  contractor,  number  of  pupils, 
rate  charged  for  each  pupil,  total  amount  of  contract,  and,  for  the  later 
years,  information  concerning  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
financial  settlement.  A  register  of  public  school  contracts,  1923-24,  gives 
contract  number,  name  of  school,  district,  number  of  pupils,  daily  r&te  for 
each  pupil,  total  amount  of  contract,  and  information  concerning  admin- 
istrative handling  of  it. 

Other  records  relate  primarily  to  school  physical  plants.  A  volume  for 
*895  gives  information  taken  from  reports  of  agents  and  superintendents  in- 
cluding name  of  school,  location,  date  of  organization,  capacity,  brief  de- 
scription of  buildings,  anjU  data  concerning  water  supply,  drainage,  sewer- 


age, ventilation,  and  facilities  for  industrial  education.  Five  volumes  of  ab- 
stracts of  reports  from  various  field  officials,  1898-1905,  concern  school 
locations,  buildings,  lighting,  electrical  systems,  water  supply,  sewerage, 
and  heating,  sometimes  with  recommendations. 

The  only  periodic  school  reports  earlier  than  1910  among  the  records  of 
the  Education  Division  are  monthly  reports  from  the  Tulalip  Agency, 
Wash.,  1874  85  (2  in.),  and  quarterly  reporfl  from  the  Puyallup  and 
Tulalip  Agencies,  Wash,,  1886-1910  (3  in,).  The  main  series  of  reports  after 
1909  usually  are  on  standard  forms  and  are  arranged  by  fiscal  year,  there- 
under alphabetically  by  name  iff  agency  or  other  jurisdiction,  am|  there- 
under by  school.  Quarterly  reports,  1910  39  (58  ft,),  were  submitted  for 
both  (iovemment  and  private  contract  schook  For  most  of  the'years  there 
is  information  about  individual  pupils  as  well  as  summary  information. 
This  includes  name,  age,  tribe  and  degree  of  Indian  blood,  date  of  enroll 
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ment,  grade,  type  of  training,  number  of  days  in  attendance,  and  distance 
of  home  from  a  public  school.  Beginning  in  1936  the  information  concern- 
ing individual  pupils,  except  those  who  were  dropped  from  the  school  rolls, 
was  gradually  eliminated.  During  the  years  1925-36  semiannual  reports 
were  in  general  use,  and  there  are  few  quarterly  reports.  The  semiannual  re- 
ports/1925-37  (IH  ft.),  give  substantially  the  same  information  as  the  earlier 
quarterly  reports.  There  are  also  annual  reports,  1924-37  (4  ft,),  that  give 
much  the  same  information  as^jjhc  tpiarterly  and  semiannual  reports;  often 
they  were  submitted  on  forms  intended  for  the  more  frequent  reports.  They 
were  not,  however,  submitted  as  systematically. 

There  are  also  annual  school  census  reports,  1912-39  (32  ft,).  These  are 
actually  census  roll/of  children  of  school  age  both  in  and  out  of  school.  En- 
tries for  individual  children  give  name,  sex,  age,  tribe  and  degree  of  Indian 
blood,  distance  of  home  from  a  pubjie  scluv!,  and  name  of  parent  or 
guardian.  Included  for  children  attending  school  arc  the  school,  grade, 
length  of  term,  and  number  of  grades.  The  reason  for  nonattendance  is 
given  for  children  not  in  school. 

There  are  a  few,  public  school  monthly  atttiqdanec  reports  submitted  by 
public  schools  in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,  1913-14,  and  a  large  number 
of  public  school  quarterly  attendance  reports,  1913-15  and  1922-37  (7  ft.). 
The  forms  vary  for  different  periods,  but  they  all  give  general  information 
concerning  the  schools  and  attendance. 

There  are  also  samples  of  statistical  reports  concerning  examinations  and 
promotions,  1924-  25  and  1930-34;  examples  of  examination  papers  of 
pupils  at  the  Cireen  Bay  Agency,  1888,  the  <.iraty4,.J»ncl'on  School,  1899, 
and  the  Haskell  Institute,  1915;  and  examples  of  school  calendars,  1930-34. 

Other  records  include  completed  forms,  1929-32  (I  ft.),  for  an  education- 
al survey  conducted  to  determine  which  children  should  attend  public 
schools  and  which  children  should  be  given  Federal  aid.  These  give  informa- 
tion about  individual  families,  including  members,  homelife,  and  distance 
of  home  from  a  public  school!  There  are  forms  for  the  Chcmawa  (Salem) 
School;  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Cheyenne  River,  Consolidated 
C  hippewa,  Crow  Creek,  and  Kiowa  Agencies;  and  for  the  Creek  Nation. 
^^There  are  also  monthly  reports  of  school  social  workers  and  some  of  home 
economics  teachers,  1932-36;  case  records,  1935,  concerning  a  traveling 
mental  health  clinic  organized  as  pari  of  a  school  social  work  program  to 
study  Indian  problem  children  in  Ok'ahoina;  information  files,  including 
correspondence  about  Carlisle  School,  1910-  66;  and  a  few  maps.1. 

Rl  <  OKDSOI  I  Ml  INDI'SIKII  S  Si  U  ION 

I  he  Industries  Section  was  in  charge  ol  such  matters  as  agriculture,  Indi- 
an employment,  traders'\icenses,  roads,  and  exhibits,  The  only  separate 
records  of  the  section,  however,  are  some  reports  and  other  records  relating 
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to  graduates  of  Indian  schools  and  (heir  subsequent  careers,  1910-25  (5  in.), 
and  reports  with  many  photographs  of  industrial  surveys,  1922-29  (22  ft.), 
submitted  by  agency  superintendents  and  consisting  chiefly  of  descriptions 
of  home  and  farm  conditions  of  individual  Indian  families.  See  also  the 
records  of  the  Division  of  Extension  and  Industry  on  pages  1 1 1  and  1 12. 

RK  OKDS  OF  THE  LAW  AND  ORDER  SECTION 

The  records  of  this  section  consist  of  two  volumes  of  records  of  arrests, 
1909-10,  chiefiy  for  liquor  violations;  some  correspondence  of  the  Chief 
Special  Officer  (who  was  in  charge  of  field  operations)  relating  to  peyote, 
1908-11,  and  1915-18  (4  in.);  weekly  narrative  reports  of  special  officers 
and  deputies,  relating  mainly  to  liquor  control  activities,  1915-17  (2  ft,);  re- 
ports of  liquor  seizures  on  reservations,  mainly  in  Minnesota^'1915-17  (5 
in.);  case  reports,  1923-33  (4  ft.),  prepared  by  special  officers  and  relating 
chiefly  to  liquor  law  violations;  general  correspondence  of  the  Chief  Special 
Officer,  1933  47  (7  ft.),  relating  to  law  enforcement  (including  individual 
cases),  the  jurisdiction  of  tribal  and  Federal  "courts,  Hhe  appointment  of 
deputy  special  officers,  administrative  matters,  and  other  subjects;  corre- 
spondence of  the  Chief  Special  Officer  with  special  of  ficers,  1933-47  (3  ft,), 
relating  to  case  activities  and  administration;  and  some  personnel  and  fi- 
nancial records, 

RECORDS  Ol»  THE  HEALTH  Dl\  iSION 

The  Health  Division,  known  as  the  Medical  Division  until'  1931,  was  es- 
tablished in  1924;  previously,  health  activities  had  been  assigned  to  the  Ed- 
ucation Division.  The  objectives  of  the  Indian  health  program  were  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  illnesses— particularly  tuberculosis,  trachoma,  venereal 
diseases,  and  diseases  of  inf  ancy  and  childhood.  Medical  and  dental  services 
were  provided  to  Indians  in  hospitals,  sanatorium*,  and  dispensaries  and  by 
traveling  health  officials. 

The  medical  service  of  the  Bureau  was  reorganized  in  1926  in  cooperation 
with  the  Public  Health  Service,  which  detailed  a  physician  to  serve  as  t?Wtf 
Medical  Director,  l  our  districts  were  established,  each  under  a  district 
medical  director.  In  1931  the  designation  Chief  Medical  Director  was 
changed  to  Director  of  Health, 

Physicians  and  nurses  were  assigned  to  agency  and  school  hospitals*  and 
additional  physicians  were  employed  by  contract.  There  were  traveling  eye, 
ear,  nose,  and  throat  socialists,  who  concerned  themselves  particularly 
with  trachoma,  and  trailing  field  dentists  and  nurses.  Held  matrons  were 
employed  to  teach  hygiene,  housekeeping,  and  child  care  to  Indian  women, 

In  1949  the  Health  Division  became  the  Branch  of  Health.  On  July  l» 
,1955,  responsibility  tor  Indian  health  activities  was  transferred  to  the  Public 
Health  Service.  * 
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[  he  records  ol  the  Health  Division  consist  chiefly  of  different  kinds  of  re- 
port1., Correspondence  concerning  health  activities  is  filed  under  appro- 
priate headings  in  the  central  classified  files  of  the  Bureau  and  in  the  inspec- 
tion reports  and  special  agent  files  of  the  Inspection  Division,  (Access  to 
records  less  than  75  years  old  containing  information  about  the  physical  or 
mental  health  or  care  and  treatment  of  individuals  is  subject  to  the  current 
regulations  of  the  creating  agency,  its  successor,  or,  if  there  are  no  appli- 
cable regulations,  the  Public  Health  Service,) 

The  largest  series  of  records  of  the  Division  consists  of  hospital  reports, 
1923  38  (33  ft.),  These  are  several  kinds  of  statistical  reports,  chiefly  on 
standard  forms.  Most  are  weekly  and  monthly  reports  but  there  are  some 
annual  and  semiannual  summary  reports,  Few  reports  are  dated  before 
1926.  Through  1930  the  two  main  kinds  of  reports  are  hospital  reports, 
usually  submitted  monthly,  of  the  numbef  of  patients  and  medical  and 
surgical  services  furnished,  and  weekly  reports  of  bed  occupancy  aiid  the 
number  of  patients  and  employees.  Included  are  some  copies  of  the  health 
sections  from  the  annual  statistical  reports  of  Indian  agencies  and  schools 
and monthly  trachoma  reports  for  fiscal  years  1929  and  1930.  In  1931  the 
several  kinds  of  reports  were  replaced^  weekly  reports  of  health  activities, 
which  in  turn  were  replaced  in  July  1932  by  two  kinds  of  reports:  weekly  re- 
ports of  in  patient  and  dispensary  patients  and  weekly  reports  of 
domiciliary  patients  and  out-patients.  There  are  no  reports  for  the  period 
July  1933  through  June  1936.  l-or  fiscal  years  1937  and  1938  there  are 
monthty  reports  of  in  patients  and  dispensary  patients.  With  these  there  are 
often  individual  cards  for  patients  suffering  from  more  than  one  ailment. 
The  domiciliary  and  out-patient  reports  for  these  two  fiscal  years  are  filed 
separately.  The  reports  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  name  of  jurisdiction 
(school,  agency,  or  hospital)  and  thereunder  in  rough  chronological  order. 

Other  series  of  reports  include  some  physicians'  annual  and  semiannual 
statistical  reports,  1925-30  (3  in.);  physicians'  annual,  semiannual,  and 
monthly  statistical  reports  on  patients  and  out-patients,  1936  38  (2  ft.),  re- 
lating to  medical  work  clone  outside  of  hospital  buildings  or  attached  dis- 
pensaries; trachoma  reports,  January  1926-June  1928  and  July-December 
1930  (I  ft,);  statistical  and  narrative  reports  of  special  physicians,  1925-52 
(8  in.),  also  relating  in  large  part  to  trachoma  cases;  statistical  reports  of 
field  dentists,  1926  32  (6  in.);  statistical  and  narrative  reports,  chiefly 
monthly,  of  field  nurses,  1931  43  (14  ft.);  and  weekly  reports  of  field  ma- 
trons, 1933  -38  (2  in.). 

I  here  arc  also  records  concerning  four  surveys,  including  a  narrative  re- 
port with  accompanying  statistical  tables,  photographs,  and  other  mate- 
rials,  concerning  a  general  health  srrvcy  of  the  Eastern  Hand  of  Cherokee 
Indians  in  North  Carolina,  June  V  17,  1933  (I  in,);  completed  forms  for  a 
sanitation  survey  of  the  fort  rotten  Agency,  N,  Dak,,  August  26,  1929(3 
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in,),  giving  information  on  housing,  water  supply,  sanitary  facilities,  farm- 
ing, and  health  of  families  and  individuals;  similar  but  more  detailed  forms 
for  a  health  survey  of  the  Potawatomi  Indians  in  Kansas,  ca.  1928  (2  in.); 
and  clinical  record  forms  completed  for  a  health  survey  of  persons  living  on 
the  Zuni  Reservation,  N.  Mcx.,  1934  (I  ft.),  giving  personal  and  family 
medical  histories  and  the  results  of  physical  and  medical  examinations.  The 
report  on  the  findings  of  the  Zufti  survey  and  related  correspondence  are  in 
the  central  files  of  the  Bureau  (49558-1934-737  Zuni). 

RECORDS  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  EXTENSION  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  Division  of  Extension  and  Industry  was  established  December  5, 
1930,  as  the  successor  to  the  Industries  Section  of  the  Administrative  Divi- 
sion, formerly  the  Education  Division. .At  first  it  was  known  as  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  Extension  and  Industry,  ahd  it  was  often  called  simply  the 
Extension  Division.  In  1941  the  Rehabilitation  Division,  which  was  in 
charge  of  WPA  projects  tor  Indians,  was  merged  with  the  Extension  Divi- 
sion. Beginning  about  1948  there  was  a  series  of  name  changes,  and  in  1955 
the  Division's  activities  were  made  part  of  those  of  the  Branch  of  Land 
Operations. 

The  Division  was  organized  to  atsist  Indians  in  solving  home  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  It  gave  instruction  and  guidance  by  means  of  classes,  dem- 
onstrations, visits,  and  work  supervision.  The  Division  promoted  4-H  Club 
activities  for  young  people,  cooperated  in  experimental  work,  and  had 
charge  of  thcextension  of  credit  to  Indians. 

The  Division  worked  to  improve  crops  and  livestock,  soil  conditions, 
weed  control,  farm  management,  and  marketing  methods.  During  World 
War  II  its  major  concern  was  to  increase  food  production.  In  home  exten- 
sion, the  Division  was  concerned  mainly  with  food  conservation,  nutrition, 
clothing,  sanitation,  and  household  budgets. 

A  Director  of  Extension  and  Industry  was  in  charge  of  the  Division,  and 
agricultural  extension  agents  or  regular  agency  superintendents  were  in 
charge  of  extension  work  at  the  individual  agencies.  In  addition,  there  were 
home  extension  agents,  farm  agents,  farmers,  stockmen,  dairymen,  and 
/   other  field  employees. 

The  records  of  the  Division  include  eight  volumes  of  annual  reports  of  the 
Director,  1932  39,  containing  narrative  statements,  tables,  and  photo- 
graphs; reports  and  related  correspondence,  1930-43  (17  ft.),  including  an- 
nual and,  until  1934,  monthly  and  weekly  narrative  and  statistical  reports 
from  field  officials,  illustrated  with  many  photographs;  some  work  pro- 
grams, chiefly  lor  1935;  weekly  narrative  and  statistical  reports  of  home  ex- 
tension agents,  March  1937-January  1938  (4  in.);  monthly  reports  of  exten- 
sion workers,  1938  (2  ft.);  and  a  few  records  concerning  the  Alaska  Rein- 
deer Service,  1939-42  and  1950-53  (2  in.). 
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There  are  also  records  concerning  five  surveys.  For  a  social  and  economic 
survey,  there  arc  records,  1933-34  (2  ft.),  including  final  survey  reports  sub- 
mitted by  agency  superintendents,  weekly  progress  reports,  reports  on  In- 
dians owning  no  land,  and  correspondence.  The  purpose  of  the  survey, 
which  was  conducted  with  Civil  Works  Administration  funds,  was  to  collect 
information  concerning  population,  education,  employment,  relief  assist- 
ance, family  income,  housing  facilities,  fooo  and  clothing,  land,  agricul- 
tural produce,  livesf  jck,  farming  equipment,  and  other  social  and  economic 
'  aspects  of  Indian  life. 

The  records  of  a  land  use  survey  conducted  the  Indian  Land  Unit  of 
the  Natural  Resources  Board  contain  reports,  completed  forms,  corre- 
spondence, and  other  records,  1934-35  (1  ft.).  The  survey  was  conducted  to 
assist  in  planning  a  land  acquisition  program  for  Indians.  The  records  give 
information  on  population,  income  needed  for  an  adequate  standard  of  liv- 
ing, wages  earned  by  Indians,  potential  annual  production  of  reservations, 
current  land  use,  unclaimed  surplus  lands,  estimated  costs  of  land  systems, 
and  olher  matters. 

There  arc  also  forms  completed  by  agency  officials  for  surveys  of  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  noxious  weeds  on  Indian  reservations,  1932  (I  in.) 
and  1941  (2  in.),  and  a  narrative  report,  illustrated  with  photographs,  maps, 
tables,  and  other  materials,  of  a  general  survey  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache 
'     *  Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  1939(1  in.). 

Other  records  concerning  extension  activities  are  among  the  central  classi- 
fied files  of  the  Bureau,  the  records  of  the  Rehabilitation  Division,  and  the 
Records  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service,  Record  Group  33. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  ALASKA  DIVISION 

The  Alaska  Division  of  the  Office  of  Education  was  established  in  1885 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  May  17,  1884  (23  Slat.  24),  which  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  education  for  children  in  Alaska.  On  April 
1  1,  1885,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  appointed  Sheldon  Jackson  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  as  general  agent  for  education  in 
Alaska.  The  Division  consisted  of  a  section  in  the  central  office  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  a  field  office  in  Seattle,  Wash.;  Jackson  divided  his  time  be- 
tween the  two.  Six  school  districts  were  established;  at  first,  existing  build- 
ings were  used,  but  later  combined  schools  and  teachers'  dwellings  were 
constructed. 

Medical  relief  work  among  Alaskan  natives  began  about  1915,  and  by  the 
early  1920\  there  were  five  hospitals.  The  medical  service  was  carried  out 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  At  first  the  serv- 
ice was  operated  by  the  Seattle  field  office,  but  on  July  I,  1930,  the  educa- 
tional and  medical  relief  functions  were  transferred  from  Seattle  to  Juneau 
and  placed  under  a  director  of  education  and  a  director  of  the  Alaska  Med- 
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ical  Service,  Thereafter,  the  Seattle  office  performed  largely  routine  admin- 
istrative functions. 

By  March  14,  1931,  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. transferred  the 
Alaska  Division  from  the  pffice  of  Education  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  Division's  activities  had  expanded  beyond  education  and  medical 
,  care  into  economic  assistance,  necessitated  by  the  depletion  of  the  seal  herds 
and  whale  fisheries.  In  1891  Sheldon  Jackson  led  an  expedition  to  Siberia  to 
import  the  first  Siberian  reindeer  into  Alaska  to  provide  food,  clothing,  and 
a  source  of  income  from  the  sale  of  hides  and  meat.  Responsibility  for  the 
reindeer  herds  shifted  several  times;' in  1937  it  was  returned  to  the  Alaska 
Division,  and  an  Alaska  Reindeer  Service  was  established.  Other  economic 
and  social  programs  included  the  Alaska  Trust  Fund,  which  provided  bank* 
ing  services  for  Alaskan  natives  and  Federal  employees;  loans  for  vocation- 
al education;  and  assistance  for  the  incorporation  of  towns  to  engage  in 
business. 

Some  of  the  series  of  records  of  the  Alaska  Division  were  continued  for  a 
time  after  the  Division  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  but 
gradually  more  and  more  records  were  filed  in  the  Bureau's  central  classi- 
fied files  rather  than  the  older  series.  See  also  Records  of  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation, Record  Group  12,  on  page  388. 

Until  1908  the  general  records  were  divided  for  the  most  part  into  copy- 
books of  letters  sent,  mostly  by  ihe  general  agent  but  also  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  (including  a  main  scries  of  63  volumes,  1887-1908,  and 
several  smaller  series),  and  unbound  letters  received,  1883-1907  (26  ft.),  ar- 
ranged chronologically. 

In  1908  the  Division  started  a  general  correspondence  file  used  until  1935 
(96  ft.).  It  is  arranged  for  the  most  part  by  fiscal  year  and  thereunder  by 
main  and  subsidiary  headings,  which  varied  somewhat  from  year  to  year. 
Typical  headings  arc  legislation,  department  relations  (with  folders  for  in- 
dividual  departments  and  bureaus),  Executive  orders,  natives,  land,  rein- 
;  deer,  outside  relations,  monthly  office  reports,  Alaska  Trust  Fund,  con- 
ducts, leases,  estimates,  circular  letters,  new  schools  and  hospitals,  inspec- 
tion, officers  and  employees,  appointments,  supplies,  financial  matters, 
buildings,  U.S.S.  Boxer,  Seattle  office,  names  of  individual  districts,  and  in 
the  burlier  years  individual  schools  in  alphabetical  order.  There  is  a  card  in- 
dex for  I  he  yeufs  1 910  to  1930. 

There  is  a  separate  series  of  correspondence,  reports,  and  other  records, 
1897-1931  (4  ft,),  concerning  the  Metlakahtla  controversy,  which  involved 
William  Duncan  and  the  colony  he  dominated  on  Annette  Island.  There  are 
also  some  copies  of  telegrams  and  letters  sent  by  the  Chief  of  the  Alaska 
Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  1935-37. 

Budget  and  accounting  records  include  estimates,  1934-36;  appropriation 
and  other  ledgers,  1907-22;  a  journal  and  contracts  concerning  reindeer, 
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1891-1905;  and  contract  papers  concerning  construction  of  Federal  build- 
ings* 1930-32,  Other  records  include  annual  reports  concerning  reindeer, V* 
1912-17;  annual  school  reports,  1933-37,  and  quarterly  reports,  1937-40; 
community  activity  reports,  1939;  a  reference  file  of  William  Hamilton,  As- 
sistant Chief  oh  he  Division,  1888-1926;  two  scrapbooks  of  newspaper  clip- 
pings, 1897-1908;  copies  of  Executive  orders;  and  a  file  of  Sheldon  Jackson 
on  Alaskan  school  matters,  1886-89. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  FINANCE  DIVISION 

The  records  described  in  this  section  were  actually  created  by  several  units 
concerned  with  financial  matters,  but  for  most  purposes,  it  is  hiore  useful  to 
consider  the  records  as  an  entity  rather  than  to  attempt  to  divide  them  ac- 
eefdMig^o-tht^hangtnra^minKrtfative  organization  of  the  Bureau,  The  des- 
ignation "Finance  Division1'  was  the  most  enduring. 

The  Finance  Division  was  one  of  the  original  divisions  established  in 
1 846.  It  was  responsible  for  administrative  examinations  of  accounts,  ap- 
propriations, remittances,  stock  investments,  claim  settlements,  and  gen- 
erally for  all  matters  involving  the  expenditure  of  money  for  or  on  account 
of  Indians. 

An  Accounts  Division  was  established  in  1876  to  examine  the  cash  and 
property  accounts  of  agents  and  other  disbursing  officers.  The  Finance 
Division  retained  responsibility  for  appropriation  ledgers,  contracts,  pur- 
chases, transportation  of  supplies  and  persons,  remittances  <jf  funds^settle- 
ment  of  claims,  and  trust  funds.  By  this  time,  however,  mosj  of  the  work^ 
concerning  trust  funds  was  handled  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Accounts  Division  assumed  a  number  of  duties  not  directly  re- 
lating to  accounts,  particularly  those  relating  to  agency  personnel,  but'there 
are  almost  no  nonfinancial  records  in  the  records  of  the  Accounts  Division 
now  with  the  records  of  the  Finance  Division. 

From  1908  to  1914  then;  was  a  series  of  changes  by  which  the  Accounts 
Division  took  over  most  of  the  duties  of  the  Finance  Division  and  was  re- 
named the  finance  Division,  The  former  Finance  Division  became  the  Pur- 
chase Division,  with  sections  for  contracts,  supplies,  and  transportation, 
This  organization  endured  until  1931,  when  a  position  of  Chief  Finance  Of- 
fice!' (later  Finance  Officer)  was  established  with  general  responsibility  foe 
fiscal  andjfinancial  matters.  The  Finance  Division  became  first  the  Division 
of  Accounting  and  Bookkeeping  and  then  the  Fiscal  Division,  The  Purchase 
Division  was  abolished  in  1932  when  purchasing  activities  for  the  Bureau 
were  transferred  lo  a  new  Purchasing  Office  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
ot  the  Interior.  There  were  further  changes  starting  in  1940,  when  the  Fi- 
nance Officer  was  replaced  by  a  Chief  Administrative  Officer,  but,  except 
lor  (he  annuity  payment  rolls,  there  are  few  financial  records  of  the  Bureau 
dated  that  recently. 
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The  small  amount  of  correspondence  and  relatedjeeords  includes  a 
register  of  letters  received  by  the  Secretary  of  War  concerning  Indian  fi- 
nances, 1834-38;  a'few  letters  received  by  Samuel  Humes  Porter,  disbursing 
agent  for  the  central  office  of  the  Bureau,  1844-46;  a  volume  Of  instructions 
to  new  agents  and  their  predecessors,  relating  chiefly  to  the  submission  of 
bonds,  transfer  of  cash  and  property,  and  rendering  of  accounts,  1881-84;  a 
volume  of  abstracts  of  reports  bhiefly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
1870-75  and  1891-99;  and  a  press  copybook  of  Samuel  E.  Slater,  Chief  of 
.the  Finance  Division  until  1908  ahd  then  of  the  Purchase  Division,  consist- 
ing of  reports  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  letters  sent,  and 
memorandums,  1900-1909.  There  are  also  copies  of  records  concerning 
policies  and  procedures,  1906-8,  in  a  reference  book;  circulars,  ,1890-1918; 
and  various  procedural  materials,  1950-67. 

Records  concerning  investigations  of  accounts  of  field  officials,  opera- 
tion of  agencies,  and  other  matters,  ca.  1857-82,  include  materials  about 
the  New  Mexico  and  Utah  Superintendences,  Southwestern  Nevada  Special 
Agency,  and  the  Whetstone.  Red  Cloud,  and  Pine  Ridge  Agencies.  There 
arc  also  records,  1895-1914  (2  ft.),  relating  to  charges  of  fraud  in  the  sale  of 
Mexican  Kickapoo  allotments  in  Oklahoma  and  the  distribution  of  funds  to 
individual  Indians  (many  of  the  documents  have  been  published  in  Hearings 
on  Affairs  of  Mexican  Kickapoo  Indians,  Senate  Document  215,  60th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.)  and  records  relating  to  accounts,  1897-1902,  of  Martin  J. 
Bentley,  a  special  agent  assigned  to  the  Mexican  Kickapoo  and  later  impli- 
cated. 

One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  Finance  Division  was  to  keep  a  record 
of  appropriated  funds.  The  Division  maintained  ledgers,  journals,  and 
other  records  to  account  for  the  receipt  and  use  of  funds,  primarily  by  in- 
dividual items  in  congressional  appropriations.  The  basic  records  are  appro- 
priation ledgers,  1837-1921  (96  vols.).  From  1837  until  1856  each  volume' 
contains  the  accounts  for  several  fiscal  years  and  is  arranged  either  by  fiscal 
year  and  thereunder  by  account  or  by  account  and  thereunder 
chronologically.  Beginning  in  1856  more  than  one  volume  was  uscdat  the 
same  time.  Gradually,  different  volumes  were  set  up  for  different  clmes  of 
appropriation  items:  treaties  and  supports,  schools  and  school  bulWings, 
Indian  moneys-proceeds  of  labor,  trust  and  interest  funds,  reimburs- 
able appropriations,  and  miscellaneous.  Accounts  in  the  individual  volumes 
are  airanged  for  the  most  part,  alphabetically  by  tribe  or  jurisdiction,  and 
thereunder  the  individual  accounts  are  arranged  chronologically.  Later  ap- 
propriation ledgers  are  among  the  Records  of  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office,  Record  Group  2)7, 

Other  journals  and  ledgers  include  a  journal,  1827-31,  recording  transac- 
tions under  the  headings  of  appropriations  and  sundries;  ledgers,  1833-53 
(7  vols.),  with  accounts  of  appropriation  items,  accounts  with  banks,  and 
some  other  accounts;  general  appropriation  ledgers,  1869-94  (8  vols.), 
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which  balance  Bureau  receipts  and  disbursements  but  without  breakdowns 
m  in  the  appropriatloiVledgers;  a  summary  ledger  for  reimbursable  appro- 
bations, 1866-1930,  relating  in  large  part  to  irrigation  work  and  surveying 
and  allotting;  two  appropriation  ledgers  for  expenditures  for  field  work, 
such  as  irrigation,  surveying  and  allotting,  determining  heirs,  support  of 
schools,  support  of  Indians,  and  proceeds  of  labor,  1917-24;  apportion- 
ment ledgers,  191 1-18  (4  vols.),  which  record  the  status  of  appropriation  ac- 
counts by  type  of  item,  alphabetically  by  title  of  item,  or  alphabetically  by 
State;  a  general  appropriation  liability  ledger,  1909-11,  recording  credits 
and  debits  to  general  accounts;  liability  registers,  1909-16  (39  vols.,  other 
volumes  are  missing),  which  record  individual  authorizations  for  disburse- 
ments and  are  arranged  for  the  most  part  by  fiscal  year  and  thereunder  al- 
phabetically by  name  of  agency  or  other  jurisdiction;  an  income  and  ex- 
pense ledger,  1919-22,  which  balances  for  jurisdictions  different  kinds  of 
expenditures  against  receipts,  showing  gains  or  losses;  £md  cost  ledgers, 
1921-36  (16  vols,  and  unbound  papers),  used  to  account  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  individual  disbursements  and  of  disbursements  over  periods  of  time 
(chiefly  months  and  quarters)  by  jurisdiction  according  to  the  purpose  of 
the  expenditure,  such  as  salaries,  transportation,  buildings,  purchases,  an- 
nuity payments,  and  trust  fund  payments. 

Summary  records  of  expenditures  include  annual*  statements  with 
analyses  of  appropriations,  statements  of  expenditures,  and  summaries  of 
expenditures,  1917-31,  using  the  same  headings  as  the  cost  ledgers,  and  an- 
nual statements  of;  expenditures  arranged  by  State,  1920-25. 

There  are  some  unbound  statements  of  funds  remitted  to  field  officials 
for  the  years  1837-45,  1855-56,  18S8-60,  and  1877.  For  the  years  1870  to 
1908  they  were  systematically  copied  in  volumes  and  usually  indexed, 
Similarly,  there  arc  a  few  appropriation  warrants,  which  were  notices  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  appropriate  official  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment requesting  that  action  be  taken  to  credit  congressional  appropria- 
tions for  the  Indian  Service,  1843-63,  and  a  bound  set  of  warrants  (13  vols.) 
'  for  the  years  1861-1934. 

Other  records  relating  mainly  to  central  office  activities  include  a  record 
of  requisitions,  1817-19;  requests  for  requisitions,  1832-35;  payrolls, 
1834-52;  accounts  of  disbursing  agents,  1847-54;  canceled  checks,  1832, 
1 836-42,  and  1850-53;  and  check  stubs,  J 838-41  and  1845-47. 

Estimates  for  the  most  part  have  |iot  been  preserved,  but  there  arc  esti- 
mates of  funds* needed,  1836-56  (3  vols.);  abstracts  of  estimates  of  goods 
needed  at  agencies,  1879-  80;  and  abstracts  of  estimates  of  goods  needed  fo% 
Pacific  Coast  agencies,  1882-83, 

Records  concerning  accounts  of  superintendents,  agents,  and  other  field 
officials  include  schedules  taken  fromjiccounts  concerning  the  use  of  funds, 
1833;  a  register  of  accounts  and  claims  received,  1838-46;  abstracts  of  ac- 
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counts  of  superintendents  and  agents,  1847-69  with  gaps  (5  vols.);  schedules 
of  receipts  and  disbursements  at  certain  agencies,  1869-81  (2  vols.);  a  record 
of  referral  of  accounts  to  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  1871-75; 
statements  of  public  funds,  which  were  forms  submitted  periodically  by 
superintendents  and  agents  to  show  the  amount  of  funds  on  deposit  and  on 
hand,  1873-78;  a  schedule  of  unsettled  accounts,  1877-83;  registers*  of  ac- 
counts received  from  disbursing  officers,  1878-1902  (3  vols.);  a  ledger  for 
remittances  and  accounts  rendered,  1869-76,  in  which  receipts  of  disbursing 
officers  djc  balanced  against  their  accounts  for  expenditures;  and  state- 
ments of  accounts  of  disbursing  officers,  1900-1908  (5  vols.,  other  volumes 
are  missing),  that  balance  receipts  and  disbursements  under  approprimion 
item  headings.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  actual  accounts  submitted  are 
Worig~tFe"recbrds  of  the  Finance  Division,  1827-82(7  ft.).  Other  accounts 
are  among  the  general  records  of  the  Bureau  and  field  office  records;  the 
best  source  is  Records  of  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  Record 
Group  217.  < 

Concerning  goods  and  supplies,  there  are  a  property  book,  1840-46, 
compiled  from  property  returns  submitted  by  field  officials,  that  gives  in- 
formation concerning  receipts  and  issuances  of  different  kinds  of  goods; 
letters  sent  from  warehouses  in  San  Francisco,  1879,  1881-84,  and  1897,  4 
and  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  1898-99,  concerning  bids,  contracts,  open 
market  purchases,  the  inspection  and  shipping  of  goods,  and  other  subjects; 
a  schedule  of  supplies  contracted  for  during  fiscal  year  1882;  lists  of  prices 
of  supplies,  1898-1901;  and  a  record  of  public  property  purchased  for  agen- 
cies, 1906-8(18  vols.). 

For  the  years  \836  to  1877  there  are  contracts  with  persons  supplying 
goods  and  services  (including  certain  employees)  and  bonds  of  contractors, 
agents,  other  officials,  and,  for  1865-72,  traders  (14  vols.).  For  later 
traders'  bonds  and  employees'  bonds  beginning  in  1867,  see  the  records  of 
the  Miscellaneous  Division  and  the  Employees  Section.  For  1875  to  1911 
there  are  contracts  and  bonds  for  goods  and  services  on  standard  forms  ( 1 39 
vols,),  with  indexed  stub  books  or  registers,  1876-1926,  The  contracts  and 
bonds  are  divided  into  the  following  types:  goods  and  supplies,  miscel- 
laneous, transportation,  beef  cattle,  buildings  and  plants,  etc.  (construction 
and  leases),  and  schools  (operation  rather  than  construction).  After  1911 
there  arc  no  copits  of  the  contracts  and  bonds  among  the  central  office 
records  of  the  Bureau,  There  are  also  registers  of  open  market  purchases, 
1891-  1908  (37  vols.),  and  records  of  special  accounts,  1876-1920  (250 
vols.),  which  concern  the  settlement  of  accounts  for  individual  transactions. 

Rl<  ORDS  RH  A  I  IN(i  To  Ci  AIMS 

Records  concerning  claims,  1921-35  (162  ft,),  include  letters,  applica- 
tions, vouchers,  disbursement  schedules,  affidavits,  and  other  records  con- 
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cerning  individual  claims  for  compensation  for  such  items  as  goods  fur- 
nished, salaries;  expenses,  transportation,  advertising,  other,  services  ren- 
dered, annuity  payments,  and  shares  in  funds.  Records  concerning  claims, 
1877-1921,  were  destroyed  by  authority  of  the  Congress  while  they  were 
still  in  the  Bureau,  but  there  are  indexes  arid  registers  for  the  1877-1907 
claims  among  the  general  records  of  the  Bureau.  Entries  for  the  claims  since 
1907  are  in  the  indexes  to  the  central  classified  files  of  the  Bureau, 

Records  eonccrning'traders'  claims,  ca.  1819-64  (66  vols,  and  unbound  § 
papers!,  include  ledgers,  daybooks,  and  other  accounts  of  traders;  tran- 
scripts of  testimony;  reports  and  decisions  of  commissioners;  and  schedules 
concerning  claims  of  traders  against  Indians,  usually  submitted  under 
provisions  of  treaties.  There  arc  records  for  claims  against  Chippewa  and 
Ottawa/  Eastern  Cherokee,  Kansa,  Miami,  Potawatomi,  Sauk  and  Fox, 
Winnebago,  and  some  unidentified  Indians.  There  arc  also  schedules,  191 1, 
of  claims  of  traders  against  individual  Indians  (not  including  members, of 
the  F  ive  Civili/ed  Tribes  in  Oklahoma}  before  December  17,  1909,  Other 
records  concerning  claims  of  traders  are  among  the  special  files  ami  in  spe- 
cial series  A, 

There  arc  records  concerning  claims  made  against  the  Old  Settler 
Cherokee  for  services  rendered,  goods  furnished,  and  damages  suffered, 
1842-53  (including  claims  for  compiling  the  Drenncn  Roll  for  a  per  capita 
payment  to  the  Indians  in  1851);  records  concerning  War  Department 
claims,  chiefly  for  the  subsistence  of  Indian  prisoners,  1877-83  (2  ft.);  ab- 
stracts of  disbursements  by  Sioux  depredation  claims  commissioners  and  re- 
ceipts for  payments,  1863;  and  copies  of  accounts  of  the  law  firm  of  Mans- 
field, McMurray,  and  Cornish  for  legal  services  furnished  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations,  1918. 

Relating  more  directly  to  Indians  thaR  many  of  the  records  of  the  Finance 
Division  are  those  concerning  claims. of  New  York  Indians  to  participate  in 
an  award  made  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in  1898  for  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  lands  in  Kansas  allocated  to  ihe  New  York  Indians  by  the  Trqaty  of  Buf- 
falo Creek,  January  15,  1838,  but  never  occupied.  The  Congress  appro- 
priated the  necessary  funds  in  1900,  investigation  of  the  claims  was  begun 
by  the  regular  agent  of  the  New  York  Agency,  but  during  1903  and  1904, 
special  agent  Ciuion  Miller  examined  all  the  claims  and  compiled  rolls  of  the 
persons  he  considered  eligible.  Revisions  were?  made  in  Miller's  rolls  under 
orders  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  1905and  1 906.  The  records  include  indexes 
to  names  of  claimants;  letters  received,  1901^1  applications  of  individual 
Indians  with  related  papers,  1901-4;  and  Miller's  reports,  1903-5,  with  ex- 
hibits, including  rolls,  reports  on  individual  claims,  a  copy  of  an  1859  report 
by  special  agent  A.  S,  Stevens,  and  copies  of  earlier  rolls  used  by  Miller. 
Rolls  of  persons  actually  paid  are  among  the  annuity  payment  rolls.  See  also 
general  jurisdiction  case  17861,  in  feecords  of  the  U,S.  Court  of  Claims, 
Record  Group  123, 
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rh  ords  ('onci-'kninci  l.jhai  and  individual  indian  moneys  and 
PaymlnisTo  Indians 

Among  the  most  heavily  used  records  of  the  Bureau  are  the  annuity  pay- 
ment rolls,  1841-1949,  with  a  few  as  late  as  1961  (959  vols,  and  unbound 
papers,  140  ft.),  They  consist  chiefly  of  receipt  rolls  for  periodic  annuity 
payments  to  individual  Indhns.  Also  included  are  rolls  for  equalization 
payments  (money  instead  of  land  allotments);  the  distribution  of  proceeds 
of  sales  of  townsites,  timber,  and  mineral  rights;  compensation  for  im- 
provements on  ceded  land;  payments  for  expenses  of  removal;  and  other 
payments,  Some  of  the  rolls  are  for  single  payments  provided  by  awards  of 
courts  or  acts  of  Congress.  Sometimes  payments  were  made  in  goods  in- 
stead of  money.  It  cannot  always  be  established  from  the  rolls  that  the  per- 
sons listed  were  actually  paid;  they  may  be  only  those  who  were  entitled  to 
be  paid,  Vouchers  accompany  some  of  the  rolls.  The  rolls  sometimes  give 
personal  information  about  an  Indian,  such  as  age,  sex,  degree  of  Indian 
blood,  and  relationship  to  head  of  family;  They  are  arranged  for  the  most 
part  alphabetically  by  name  of  tribe  or  band  and  thereunder  chronological- 
ly, The  Individual  rolls  arc  usually  arranged  by  family  groups,  sometimes  al- 
phabetically by  surname  but  usually  in  no  discernible  order.  A  list  of  most 
of  the  rolls  can  be  used  in  the  National  Archives  Building,  There  also  are  an- 
nuity payment  rolls  in  Records  of  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
Record  Group  217.  Particularly  for  the  period  before  1884,  when  annual 
census  rolls  began  to  be  made,  the  annuity  payment  rolls  are  often  the  best 
means  of  determining  the  members  of  a  tribe  or  band  at  any  given  time. 

There  arc  also  receipts  of  Delaware  Indians  for  money  received  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
1867-69;  affidavits,  1897  (9  vols.),  submitted  by  persons  claiming  a  share  in 
payments  to  Cherokee  freedmen  and  rolls  of  persons  paid;  a  census,  roll  of 
persons  eligible  to  participate  in  a  payment  to  the  Cherokee  Old  Settlers  in 
Indian  Territory,  1895;  rolls,  1900  and  1902,  for  payments  of  principal  and 
interest  to  holders  of  Cherokee  warrants;  a  census  of  Creek  orphans  and 
their  hein  who  were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  treaty  of  1 832  and  a  list  of 
payments  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  census,  1870;  a  roll,  1904,  of  Creek 
Indians  and  their  heirs  who  were  eligible  to  participate  in  a  payment  to 
Creeks  who  hud  emigrated  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  supported  themselves 
tor  I  year  in  accordance  with  article  12  of  the  treaty  of  March  24,  1832; 
records  concerning  payments  to  various  bands  of  Potawatomi;  and  a  list  of 
Sioux  who  served  as  scouts  and  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  1862 
Sunu  uprising  in  Minnesota,  with  the  names  and  relationships  of  heirs  eli. 
gihle  to  participate  in  a  payment,  1892, 

Other  records  concerning  tiibal  and  individual  Indian  moneys  include  re- 
capitulations of  accounts  of  individual  Indians,  1930-32;  a  record  of  collec- 
tions of  moneys  due  I  he  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1898-1906;  a  ledger  for  tribal 
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moneys,  1909-10;  land  sale  orders  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1908-13  (3 
ft,),  directing  sales  of  lands  of  individual  members  and  providing  t  or  the  use 
of  the  proceeds;  and  two  ledgers  for  depositories  of  funds  of  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes,  1911-18, 

Records  Concerning  Indian  Trust  Funds 

Trust  funds  for  Indians  came  largely  from  the  proceeds  from  sales  of 
land.  I  n?  Secretary  of  War  was  the  trustee  for  such  funds  until  1849,  when 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  took  over  this  responsibility.  In  1876  physical 
custody  of  certificates  of  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  Indians  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  Both  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  maintained  records 
about  trust  funds. 

Among  the  records  of  the  Finance  Division  are  letters  sent,  1843-  57  and 
1861-74  (5  vols.),  relating  to  investments,  interest,  deposits,  and  other  sub- 
jects, During  other  periods,  such  letters  were  copied  in  the  main  scries  of  let- 
ters sent  and  the  report  books  among  the  general  records  of  the  Bureau.  By 
1 874  most  of  the  correspondence  concerning  trust  funds  was  handled  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  There  are  also  corresponding 
chronological  journals  and  ledgers  with  accounts  for  States,  banks,  and  dis- 
bursing officers,  1837-65.  There  is  a  separate  led^rr  for  trust  funds  of 
Chickasaw  incompetents  and  minors,  1837-43.  Other  records  include  a 
register  of  stockholdings,  1869-73;  statements  concerning  interest  pay- 
ments, 1869-74,  and  trust  funds,  1867-84;  and  ledgers,  1903-9,  for  ac- 
counts of  individual  Indians  (mainly  minors)  participating  in  trust  funds 
and  general  accounts  of  the  funds  themselves  for  the  Kansa,  Iowa,  Oto  and 
Missouri,  Tonkawa,  Sauk  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri,  Grand  Ronde, 
Flandreau  Sioux,  Omaha,  Devil's  Lake  Sioux,  Red  Lake  Chippewa,  Rose- 
bud Sioux,  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux,  and  Santee  Sioux. 

OTHhR  RECORDS 

Other  records  include  a  ledger  for  the  participation  of  the  Bureau  in  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  IU75-76;  bills  of  lading  and  invoices 
for  goods  purchased  by  traders  in  Indian  Territory,  1877-78;  a  journal  of 
the  Ute  Commission,  1 894-96;  records  concerning  the  fulfillment  of  treaties 
with  Sioux.  Indians,  ca.  1897-1903;  and  copies  of  constitutions  and  bylaws 
of  tribes. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  MISCELLANEOUS  DIVISION  CONCERNING 
TRADERS'  LIC  ENSES 

The  Miscellaneous  Division  existed  from  1889  to  1908  and  was  charged 
with  various  responsibilities,  largely  administrative,  that  did  not  seem  ap- 
propriate for  any  of  the  other  divisions,  The  only  records  of  the  Division, 
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however,  other  than  a  set  of  press  copies  of  letters  sent  now  with  the  general 
records  of  the  Bureau,  relate  to  traders'  license*.  They  include  records  in- 
herited from  otherdivisions  of  the  Bureau,  especially  the  Civilization  Divi- 
sion, which  was  responsible  for  Indian  trade  throughout  its  existence, 
1846-85. 

The  first  Indian  Intercourse  Act,  that  of  July  22,  1790  (I  Stat,  137),  re- 
quired the  licensing  of  persons  who  wished  to  trade  with  Indians  irt  Indian 
country,  Until  1876  superintendents  and  ajfcnts  issued  the  licenses,  which 
after  1834  were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af« 
fairs,  By  an  act  of  August  15,  1876,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
was  given  sole  authority  to  license  traders  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  them. 

The  records  include  letters,  chiefly  from  Indian  agents  and  applicants  for 
licenses,  1 878-80  and  1889-1905  (4  ft.),  withdrawn  from  the  general  incom- 
ing correspondence  of  the  Bureau;  application  forms  with  bonds,  recom- 
mendations, transmittal  letters,  and  other  documents  concerning  approved 
applications  for  licenses,  1892-99  (5  ft.);  a  register  of  licenses  issued  by 
superintendents  and  agents  and  approved  by  the  Bureau,  1 847-73;  a  register 
of  licenses  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1876-82;  15 
volumes  of  copies  of  licenses,  1865-98,  and  of  bonds,  1872-90;  and  two 
rosters  of  licensed  traders,  1 885- 1 909. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  INSPECTION  DIVISION 

Inspectors  for  the  Indian  Service  were  first  appointed  on  July  1,  1873,  as 
provided  by  an  act  of  February  14,  1873  (17  Stat.  473),  Records  for  earlier 
inspections  and  investigations  conducted  by  special  agents,  superintendents, 
commissioners,  and  other  officials  are  with  the  general  correspondence  of 
the  Bureau  or  in  such  segregated  scries  as  special  files  and  special  cases.  The 
administrative  position  of  inspectors  was  confused.  From  1873  to  March 
25,  1880,  they  were  responsible  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Thereafter,  they  were  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. An  inspection  unit  was  established  in  the  Bureau  in  1908  without  in- 
spectors. Special  agents  and  various  other  officials  not  assigned  to  a  par- 
ticular agency  or  school  were  considered  to  be  inspecting  officers.  From 
1915  to  1924  inspectors  were  again  assigned  to  the  Bureau,  but  afterwards 
they  returned  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  There  continued  to  be  an  In- 
spection Division  in  the  Bureau  until  1931,  although  it  hud  only  one  em- 
ployee. 

For  the  period  from  1873  to  1880,  when  the  inspectors  were  in  the  Bu- 
reau, there  arc  Veporls  (3  ft.)  and  a  volume  of  abstracts  of  them.  Included 
are  reports  of  general  inspections  and  special  reports  on  such  matters  as 
charges  against  agents,  claims,  and  changes  in  personnel  at  agencies.  There 
is  also  a  volume  of  press  copies  of  lettfers  sent  by  Inspector  William  J. 
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McConnell  in  1H99  chiefly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  / 

The  principal  records  of  the  Division,  however,  consist  of  two  series,  one  / 
identified  as  special  agent  files,  1907-48  (102  ft.),  and  the  other  as  inspec- / 
tion  reports,  1908-40(42  ft.). 

The  special  agent  files  consist  of  letters  received  and  sent,  statistical  and 
narrative  reports,  memorandums,  financial  records,  photographs, jnimeo- 
graphed  procedural  materials,  and  other  kinds  of  records.  They  relate  to  the 
activities  of  field  officials  not  assigned  to  a  particular  agency  or  school.  In 
addition  to  special  agents,  these  officials  included  inspectors,  field  repre- 
sentatives, school  supervisors,  construction  supervisors,  irrigation  engi- 
neers, special  officers  (liquor  control),  examiners  of  inheritance,  traveling 
auditors,  clerks  and  special  disbursing  agents  tor  irrigation  districts,  medi- 
cal supervisors,  special  physicians;  and  field  dentists,  Some  records  concern 
tours  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  records  relate  largely  to 
administrative  matters,  such 'as  travel  itineraries,  work  assignments,  sup- 
plies, accounts,  and  the  submission  of  reports,  but  there  are  some  reports 
and  other  records  concerning  operations  in  the  areas  of  irrigation,  educa- 
tion, and  health.  For  the' years  after  1932  there  are  only  a  few  files,  which 
arc  for  irrigation  officers  started  in  1936  and  1939,  but  these  include  records 
dated  as  late  as  1948.  Within  three  time  periods,  1907-21,  1922-32,  and 
1936-48,  the  files  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  name  of  officer, 

Inspectors,  special  agents,  school  supervisors,  medical  supervisors,  spe-  ^ 
/  cial  physicians,  construction  Supervisors,  district  superintendents,  field  rep- 
resentatives, members  of  the-Boar<J  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  other  of- 
ficials made  inspection  reports  about  agencies,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
Bureau  facilities.  They  relate  to  general  conditions  at  agencies  and  schools, 
health  conditions  and  facilities,  construction  projects,  irrigation  projects, 
timber  and  mill  operations,  grazing,  audits  of  accounts,  investigations^ 
charges  against  employees  and  others,  employee  efficiency  ratings,  dfctfutes^v 
over  land  ownership,  tribal  enrollment,  and  many  other  subjects.  Most  of  J 
the  reports  are  narrative,  but  often  enclosed  are  transcripts  Of  tcstynony, 
copies  of  correspondence,  forms,  and  photographs.  The  reports  are  ar- 
ranged in  several  overlapping  time  periods  and  thereunder  for  the  most  part 
alphabetically  by  name  of  jurisdiction.  Later  reports  are  almost  entirely 
those  of  spt&ial  agents  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  relate  chiefly 
to  audits  of  accounts. 

Other  records  include  a  small  office  file  of  Chief  Supervisor  Ernest  P. 
Holcombe,  1909-10,  relating  largely  to  attempts  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
liquor,  particularly  in  Minnesota;  files,  1908-10,  for  district  agents  in  Okla- 
homa, who  were  appointed  to  help  with  the  affairs  of  minors  and  restricted 
allottees;  some  abstracts  o(  recommendations  made  and  actions  taken  for 
reports  submitted  by  Inspector  Wade  H,  Gibbs,  1916;  and  transcripts  of 
proceedings  of  a  conference  of  supervisors  in  Washington,  D.C.,  February 
I  ft  24, 1914. 
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RECORDS  Ol  THE  STATISTICS  DIVISION  f 

There  was  a  Statistics  Section,  subordinate  to  various  units,  from  1909 
until  1939,  when  it  became  the  Statistics  Division,  The  Division  was 
abolished  in  1947,  and  the  statistician  in  charge, was  assigned  to  the  Tribal 
Relations  Division.  The  Statistics  Division  processed  census  rolls,  reports  of 
births  and  deaths,  health  reports,  extension  reports,  annual  narrative/and 
statistical  reports  submitted  by  field  officials,  and  other  kinds  of  worts 
and  statistical  data.  It  also  compiled  information  for  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Many  of  the  records  it  once  held  are 
now  with  records  of  other  divisions,  particularly  the  Health  and  Education 
Divisions,  but  some  of  the  most  significant  and  popular  records  of  the  Bu- 
reau are  still  among  the  records  of  the  Statistics  Division. 

The  superintendents'  annual  narrative  and  statistical  reports,  1910-38 
(1 16  ft.),  arc  the  best  sourccJo(>5ummary  information  about  a  field  juris- 
diction during  any  given  yearVand  they  are  essential  for  jurisdictional  and 
tribal  histories.  Until  1906  annual  reports  of  field  officials  regularly  were 
published  as  part  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, but  later  reports  were  usually  not  available  in  published  form.  For  the 
complete  period  there  arc  narrative  reports,  sometimes  illustrated  with 
photographs,  from  agencies,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  field  jurisdic- 
tions. They  relate  to  law  and  order,  education,  health,  population,  land 
ownership,  agriculture  and  land  use,  industry,  forestry,  welfare,  social 
conditions,  tribal  organization,  and  other  subjects.  For  the  years  1920  ta 
1935  there  are  also  statistical  reports  prepared  on  standard  forms.  Individ^ 
ual  sections  relate  to  population,  school  enrollment? health,  industries,  agri- 
culture and  livestock,  forestry,  irrigation,  land  ownership,  employment, 
Government  property,  and  other  subjects.  The  reports  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  name  of  jurisdiction  andihereunder  chronologically.  Some  nar- 
rative and  statistical  reports  for  the  y^|rs  1 907-9  arc  among  the  central  clas- 
sified files  of  the  Bureau,  Narrative  reports,  1907-38,  and  statistical 
reports,  1907-35,  have  been  reproduced  as  MI0II. 

For  the  years  1933  to  1948,  there  ark  additional  reports  and  other  records 
(40  ft.)  that  include  later  narrative  and  statistical  reports  and  reports  on  ex- 
tension activities,  land  tenure,  income  of  individual  Indians,  acreage  veri- 
fication, Federal  real  estate,  population  and  vital  statistics,  law  and  order, 
surveys  conducted  by  Technical  Cooperation-Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  verification  of  spellings  of  place  names,  and 
other  subjects.  They  also  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  jurisdiction, 

The  other  major  scries  of  records  of  the  Statistics  Division  consists  of 
census  rolls  and  supplements,  1885-1940  (420  ft,).  An  act  of  July  4,  1884 
(23  Stat.  76,  98),  required  agents  and  superintendents  to  submit  an  annual 
census  of  the  Indians  iti  their  charge.  In  practice,  many  were  unable  to  com- 
ply every  year,  and  some  (for  example,  the  Navajo  agents  and  superintend- 
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ents)  were  unable  to  comply  for  many  years,  The  information  given  for  an 
individual  varies  but  usually  includes  English  or  Indian  name,  roll  number, 
age  or  date  of  birth,  sex,  and  relationship  to  head  of  family.  Beginning  in 
1930  the  rolls  also  give  the  degree  of  Indian  blood,  marital  status,  ward 
status,  residence,  and  sometimes  other  information.  During  the  1930*s  com- 
t  pklfe  new  rolls  were  not  prepared  every  year.  For  certain  years,  1935,  1936, 

1938,  and  1939  for  most  jurisdictions,  there  are  only  supplemental  rolls  of 
additions  and  deductions,  usually  lists  of  births  and  deaths.  For  1931  or 
1932  there  are  often  recapitulations  of  births  and  deaths  since  1924.  There 
y  are  a  few  rolls  dated  later  than  1940,  but  they  were  not  required  after  that 
year.  Most  of  the  1940  noils  are  still  held  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
The  census  rolls  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  name  of  agency  or  school 
and  thereunder  by  year.  For  jurisdictions  with  more  than  one  tribe  or  band, 
there  may  be  several  rolls  for  each  year.  On  the  earlier  rolls  often  there  is  no 
discernible  order  to  the  listing  of  families,  but  the  later  rolls  are  arranged.^ 
phabetically  by  surname  of  head  of  family.  These  census  rolls  have  been  re- 
produced as  M595,  and  the  accompanying  descriptive  pamphlet  includes  a 
tribal  index. 

There  are  also  some  office  records  of  statisticians,  correspondence,  and 
other  records  chiefly  concerning  the  submission  and  correction  of  reports, 
census  rolls,  mid  other  statistical  information,  Among  the  cartographic  rec- 
ords arc  a  few  maps  showing  Indian  population  in  the  United  States  and 
Alaska  at  various  times,  1930-43. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  EMPLOYEES  SECTION 

The*  Employees  Section  operated  from  1909  until  1939  and  inherited 
records  from  units  previously  concerned  with  personnel.  The  earliest 
records  of  the  section  are  registers  of  applications  and  recommendations  for 
appointments,  1833-49  and  1866-68.  Most  records  concerning  applications 
and  recommendations  after  1849  are  among  those  of  the  Appointments 
Division  in  Records  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Record 
Group  48. 

A  set  of  copies  of  commissions,  1866-1909^4  vols,),  is  often  the  easiest 
plaoe  to  find  the  dates  of  appointment  for  persons  appointed  by  the  Fresi- 
✓  dent  and  the  Secretary  of  tttc  Interior,  particularly  superintendents  and 
agents.  There  are  also  bonds  for  field  employees,  1867-1935  (27  vols.); 
form  letters  sent  to  agents  and  superintendents  approving  the  appointment 
of  persons  recommended  for  positions  by  the  field  official;  and  registers  of 
personnel  actions  in  the  school  service,  1894-1909(1 1  vols.). 

Most  of  the  other  records  of  the  Section  are  rosters  of  officials  and  em- 
ployees, including  Indian  employees.  They  are  usually  indexed,  There  are 
rosters  of  field  employees,  184850;  Superintendents  and  agents,  1853-63; 
field  officials,  1849~l£>  I  (8  vols.);  agency  employees,  1853-1909(38  vols.); 
school  employees,  1884  1909  (22  vols.);  school  employees  In  Indian  Tcrri- 
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tory,  1899-1909(4  vols.);  Indian  police,  1878-1906(16  vols,);  employees  of  , 
the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  1899-1909  (2  vols.);  and  irriga- 
tion and  allotment  employees,  1908-9;  The  information  given  concerning 
individuals  varies  but  may  include  name,  position,  salary,  name  of  tribe  to 
which  appointed,  former  occupation,  dates  of  service,  age,  sex,  race, 
marital  status,  birthplace,  and  legal  residence  or  State  from  which  ap- 
pointed. For  the  Indian  police,  tribal  affiliation,  degree  of  Indian  blood, 
and  physical  measurements  usually  are  given. 

•    There  are  also  school  personnel  rating  books,  1889-95,  and  school  em-  • 
ployee  efficiency  ratings,  1895-1906.  For  more  recent  years,  there  are  per- 
sonnel organization  (salary)  lists,  191 2-40(1  J  ft.),  which  do  not  usually  give 
the  names  of  incumbers,  and  correspondence  concerning  field  personnel, 
1930-36and  1939(8  ft.),  arranged  by  jurisdiction. 

RECORDS  Ol  THE  LIBRARY  SECTION 

The  records  of  this  section  consist  chiefly  of  newspaper  clippings  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  congressional  reports  and  documents,  and  copies  of  publica- 
tion*. 

* 

RECORDS  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION  DIVISION 

The  Construction  Division  was  established  in  1939  to  replace  the  Con- 
struction Section,  which  had  cxistedsincc  1908.  The  Division  was  in  charge 
ol  the  construction  and  repair  of  various  kinds  of  buildings  and  other  struc- 
tures, The  only  records  of  the  Division  now  in  the  National  Archives  relate  m 
to  construction  projects  financed  by  the  Public  Works  Administration 
(PWA).  They  include  correspondence,  memorandums,  narrative  and  statis- 
tical reports,  completed  forms,  estimates,  specifications,  court  records, 
blueprints,  schedules,  tables,  graphs,  photographs,  clippings,  catalogs,  and 
samples  of  materials.  They  relate  chiefly  to  projects  for  the  construction 
and  r  epair  of  school  buildings,  hospitals,  housing  facilities  for  employees, 
sewerage  and  water  systems,  heating  and  power  plants,  and  other  struc- 
tures. Many  of  tlje  projects  were  started  by  the  Bureau  before  the  PWA  was 
established.  There  are  few  records  concerning  irrigation  or  road  and  bridge 
projects,  which  usually  were  handled  by  the  Irrigation  and  Road  Divisions. 
Subjects  include  surveys,  plans,  estimates,  bids,  equipment  and  materials, 
construction  progress,  inspections,  legal  questions,  and  employees.  The 
records  are  arranged  by  PWA  project  number?  with  many  gaps  for  irriga- 
tion and  road  projects,  An  index  by  agenty  or  other  jurisdiction  is 
available. 

See  also  Records  of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  Record  Group 
135. 
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RECORDS  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS-INDIAN 
,  DIVISION 

The  Emergency  Conservation  Work  (later  Civilian  Conservation  Corps) 
program  was  established  in  1953,  and  work  on  Indian  reservations  was  in- 
cluded from  the  beginning.  The  Jndian  Emergency  Conservation  Work 
Division  Was  established  in  1933  and  renamed  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps-Indian  Division  in  1937.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  had  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  selection  and  training  of  enrollees  and  for  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  CCC  work  on  Indian  lauds,  but  the  Director  of  the 
CCC  approved  the  allotment  of  funds.  The  objectives  of  the  CCC-ID  pro- 
gram were  to  provide  employment  for  Indians  and  to  accomplish  useful 
conservation  work.  The  projects  included  fire  prevention  work,  road  and 
trail  construction,  weed  and  pest  control,  construction  of  telephone  lines, 
fence  construction,  erosion  and  flood  control  work,  water  supply  projects, 
and  tree  planting  and  forest  improvement  work.  An  Enrollee  Program  pro- 
vided for  the  training,  recreation,  and  welfare  of  the  Indians.  The  CCC-ID 
program  was  ended  in  the  field  on  July  10,  1942,  but  the  Washington  office 
force  continued  for  some  time  afterwards. 

General  records,  1933-44  (87  ft.),  include  correspondence,  reports, 
memorandums,  photographs,  plans,  maps,  specifications,  tables,  sched- 
ules, lists,  forms,  applications,  agreements,  minutes,  circulars  and  other 
procedural  materials,  financial  records,  clippings,  and  catalogs.  They  relate 
to  project  proposals,  surveys,  work  programs,  work  progress,  training,  en- 
rollee programs,  allotment  of  funds,  accounts,  equipment,  materials, 
camps,  buildings,  water  supply,  investigations,  and  m,any  other  subjects. 
They  are  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  the  central  files  of  the  Bureau,  with 
general  service  records  and  records  concerning  individual  jurisdictions  each 
arranged  by  the  decimal  classification  system. 

Separate  records  concerning" the  Enrollee  Program,  1937-42  (8  ft.),  in- 
clude correspondence,  reports,  memorandums,  photographs,  clippings, 
tables,  lists,  circulars  and  other  procedural  materials,  requisitions,  and 
camp  menus.  They  relate  to  such  subjects  as  training  and  education,  recrea- 
tion,, vocational  guidance  and  job  placement',  former  enrollees,  camp  facil- 
ities, health,  and  food,  Nearly  all'the  records  are  designated  as  parts  of  the 
346  classification  (C  CC  Enrollee  Program)  of  the  central  classified  files  of 
the  Bureau,  but  most  records  with  this  classification  are  in  this  series  rather 
than  the  central  files  or  the  general  records  of  the  Division.  There  are  gener- 
al service  records  and  records  concerning  individual  jurisdictions. 

Other  records  of  the  Division  include  correspondence  with  the  Director  of 
Emergency  Conservation  Work,  1933-37;  special  files  relating  to  beetle 
control,  blister  rtisl  control,  leader  camps,  health,  and  forestry,  1933-36; 
narrative  and  pictorial  reports  1937-42;  records  relating  to  Indians  at 
Work*  a  magazine  published  by  the  Bureau;  and  a  few  maps  showing  the 
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construction  of  truck  trails,  telephone  lines,  ranger  stations,  guard  stations, 
lookout  towers,  and  reservoirs.  ft 

There  ar\records  concerning  CCC  activities  amongTTie  general  records  of 
the  Bureau,  field  office  records,  and  Records  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  Record  Group  35.  ^ 

RECORDS  OF  THE  REHABILITATION  DIVISION 

The  Rehabilitation  Division  was  formally  established  in  1936  to  carry  out 
the  Indian  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Program,  but  persons  had  been  as- 
signed to  work  on  the  program  development  the  previous  year.  Early  in 
1936,  about  $2  million  appropriated  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1935  was  allotted  to  the  Indian  Service.  Additional  funds 
were  provided  by  subsequent  acts  of  1937,  1938,  1939,  and  1941.  Most  of 
the  funds  were  provided  through  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
(WPA),  but  the  Resettlement  Administration  and  its  successor,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  also  contributed. 

Major  emphasis  was  on  the  4lrehabilitationM  part  of  the  program.  This 
consisted  of  work  projects  serving  the  dual  purposes  of  providing  employ- 
ment for  Indians  and  of  accomplishing  needed  work.  There  were  projects 
for  the  construction  and  repair  of  homes,  barns,  and  other  structures;  for 
water  development  and  distribution;  for  the  clearing  of  land  for  gardens 
and  small  farms;  and  for  other  improvements  on  Indian  land  holdings. 
There  were  also  "self  help  projects,"  which  included  canning,  sewing, 
handicrafts,  the  operation  of  mills  and  dipping  vats,  and  other  community 
projects.  The  "relief"  part  of  the  program  consisted  of  direct  relief  through 
the  distribution  of  commodities  and  cash.  In  1941  the  Rehabilitation  Divi- 
sion was  consolidated  with  the  Extension  Division,  but  separate  records 
were  maintained  for  the  Rehabilitation  Division  until  1944.  By  that  time 
available  funds  had  been  exhausted.  The  WPA  was  abolished  in  1943. 

General  records,  1935-44  (2  ft.),  concern  legislation,  budgets  and  allot- 
ments, program  proposals,  surveys,  aiyomplishments,  relations  with  other 
divisions  and'agencies,  regulations,  organization,  office  nocedures,  per- 
sonnel, and  many  other  subjects  designated  by  the  New  System  file  clas- 
sification 76039— Rehabilitation-General  Correspondence.  Most  of  the 
rccdrds  (22  ft,),  however,  relate  to  projects  at  individual  schools  and  agen- 
cies. They  consist  of  correspondence,  reports,  memorandums,  lists,  forms, 
resolutions,  legal  papers,  minutes,  financial  records,  clippings,  photo- 
graphs, maps,  plats,  and  other  kinds  of  records  concerning  project  pro- 
posals, surveys,  work  progress,  accomplishments,  distribution  of  goods,  al- 
lotment of  funds,  accounts,  legal  matters,  personnel,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects, Most  of  the  records  are  designated  as  parts  of  the  76000  scries 
(Rehabilitation)  of  the  New  System,  Numbers  from  76001  to  761 10  were  as- 
signed to  the  records  for  the  individual  agencies  in  alphabetical  order. 
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Thereunder,  (he  records  are  arranged  by  subject  headings  assigned  alpha- 
betical-numerical symbols,  Most  frequently  uscd^are  P- 1 -a— Current  Pro- 
gram, P-l-b— Data  for  Later  Program,  P-2— General  Correspondence, 
and  P- 1 3— -General  Correspondence— Relief,  Othenticords  of  the  Division 
include  program  proposals,  analyses,  and  pictorial  reptarts. 

There  are  related  records  in  the  central  classified  filcVof  the  Bureau  and 
the  New  System  files,  in  Records  of  the  Work- Project  Administration, 
Record  Group  69,  and  in  Records  of  the  Farmers  Home\\dministration, 
Record  Group  96.  \ 

RECORDS  Of  THE  BRANCH  OF  ROADS  \ 

Some  of  the  records  of  the  Branch  of  Roads,  earlier  the  RoadsNDivision, 
relate  to  the  termination  of  road  systems  at  the  Klamath  Agency,  M38-6I, 
and  the  Menominee  Agency,  1942-61 ,  There  are  also  annotated,  fjhoto- 
processed,  and  manuscript  maps  of  Indian  reservations  showing  different 
types  of  roads,  proposed  road  construction,  and  the  status  of  work  in\the 
1930'sandearly  I940's.  \ 

RECORDS  OF  THK  INDIAN  ORGANIZATION  DIVISION  \ 

The  Indian  Organization  Division,  (or  Organization  Division)  was 
established  in  1934  to  supervise  Ihe  organization  of  Indian  tribes  as 
provided  by  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934  (48  Stat.  984).  This 
authorized  the  organization  of  tribal  governments  for  political  purposes 
and  the  incorporation  of  tribes  for  economic  enterprises.  In  1943  the 
Division  became  t he  Division  of  Tribal  Relations,  and  later  it  was  known 
successively  as  the  Branch  of  Tribal  Affairs  and  the  Branch  of  Tribal 
Programs.  Almost  all  of  the  records  described,  however,  are  for  the  period 
before  1943. 

One  series,  1933-37  (4  ft.),  relates  principally  to  reactions  to  the  Reor- 
ganization Act,  chiefly  before  but  also  after  its  passage  by  the  Congress. 
The  records  include  correspondence,  reports,  memorandums,  minutes  of 
tribal  meetings,  petitions,  resolutions,  completed  questionnaires, 
mimeographed  statements,  and  clippings.  Theyirelate  to  official  and  unoffi- 
cial tribal  actions, and  opinions  expressed  by  individual  Indians  and  whites 
and  by  newspapers.  There  are  also  records  concerning  a  survey  taken 
among  anthropologists. 

The  records  of  actual  operations  under  the  act,  ca.  1934-56  (16  ft.),  con- 
sist of  correspondence;  memorandums;  reports;  copies  of  proposed  and  ap- 
proved constitutions,  bylaws,  and  charters;  petitions;  resolutions;  census 
rolls;  voting  lists;  completed  questionnaires;  clippings;  and  other  kinds  of 
records.  They  relate  to  preliminary  surveys;  the  preparation  of  constitu- 
tions, bylaws,  and  charters  and  their  submission  for  approval;  the  deter 
mination  of  tribal  membership;  elections;  the  opposition  to  organization; 
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and  other  subjects,  The  records  are  in  files,  most  of  which  were  part  of  the 
CMtral  classified  files  of  the  Bureau  until  1938,  and  are  arranged  by  juris- 


There  are  also  correspondence  with  field  and  central  of  fice  officials  of  the 
Bureau  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  1934-46;  questionnaires 
completed  by  field  officials  in  Alaska,  1934-35,  concerning  tribal  organi- 
zation in  Alaska;  and  Menominee  tribal  minutes,  1953-61. 

FIELD  OFFICE  RECORDS 

4  The  records  described  in  this  section  were  created  by  field  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  chiefly  suptrintendencies,  agencies,  schools,  and 
area  offices,  The  records  in  National  Archives  depositories  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  area  are  mainly  those  of  discontinued  offices  that  transferred 
their  records  lo  the  Bureau  in  Washington,  particularly  the  19th-century 
superintendencics.  They  include  few  records  dated  later  than  1900,  except 
for  those  of  some  non reservation  schools,  the  New  York  Agency,  and 
several  agencies  for  Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota.  Mast  of  the  records  of 
field  offices'that  are  part  of  the  National  Archives  of  tljje  United  States  are 
in  the  archives  branches  ot\  Federal  archives  and  records  centers.  The 
records  of  the  19th-century  supcrintendencies  are  described  in  alphabetical* 
order  in  one  section  of  this  guide  and  the  records  of  the  other  field  offices 
are  described  in  alphabetical  order  in  another  section.  Improved  impractical 
to  divide  these  other  offices  according  to  type,  primary  because  of  the 
practice  of  assigning  agency  duties  to  school  superintendents  and  the 
intermingling  of  records  of  different  offices.  Sometimes  a  school  did  not 
actually  exist, .and  the  superintendent  had  only  agency  duties.  Field  office 
records  typically  were  kept  in  a  less  orderly  manner  than  central  office 
records.  There  are  great  variations  in  what  has  survived  and  how  it  is 
arranged.  Usually  area  office  records  include  some  but  not  all  of  the  records 
of  subordinate  agencies  and  predecessors.  Agency  records  often  include 
records  of  predecessors  and  of  reservation  schools  and  other  units. 

The  kinds  of  records  maintained  at  any  given  'time  did  not  vary  much 
from  one  jurisdiction  to  another  of  the  same  type,  Most  of  the 
correspondence  of  superintendents  and  independent  agents  was  conducted 
with  the  central  office  of  the  Bureatj,  but  there  was  also  much 
correspondence  between  superintendents  and  agents  within  the 
superintendency.  Superintendents  and  agents  also  corresponded  with  other 
field  officials  and  employees,  Army  officers,  Indians,  businessmen,  and 
others.  During  the  19th  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century,  out-  ) 
going  letters  usually  were  copied  into  letter  books.  Often  filed  with  the  in-  J 
coming  correspondence,  particularly  of  supcrintendencies,  were  various 
kinds  of  reports,  accounts,  and  other  records,  in  many  cases  copies  of  docu- 
ments submitted  to  the  central  office.  In  more  recent  years  many  field 
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offices  have  used  an  adaptation  of  the  Bureaus  decimal  filing  system. 
These  files  may  include  records  concerning  land  transactions;  forestry, 
grazing,  irrigation,  education,  health,  heirship  and  probate  matters,  vital 
statistics,  and  special  programs,  such  as  those  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps. 

If  the  records  of  an  agency  are  reasonably  complete,  they  relate  to  almost 
every  aspect  of  its  work  and  to  the  same  subjects  as  those  of  the  central 
office  records.  There  are,  however,  differences  in  areas  of  concern  resulting 
from  local  conditions,  In  Minnesota,  for  example,  forestry  was  important 
and  irrigation  was  not,  but  the  reverse  was  true  in  Arizona.  Field  office  rec- 
ords also  tend  to  contain  more  specific  information  about  individuals  than 
central  office  records,1  particularly  in  such  areas  as  land  ownership, 
inheritance,  education,  health,  and  financial  affairs. 

The  records  of  most  field  offices  are  described  comparatively  briefly  in 
this  guide.  This  is  partly  to  avoid  the  repetitiveness  in  kinds  of  records  and 
content,  but  it  is  also  because  many  of  these  records  are  not  yet  under 
sufficient  archival  control  to  make  accurate  detailed  descriptions  possible. 
The  more  detailed  descriptions  given  for  some  of  the  offices  serve  as 
examples  of  what  one  may  expect  to  find  in  records  of  other  offices, 

Some  records  that  might  be  regarded  as  those  of  field  offices  have  been 
incorporated  with  those  of  central  office  units,  including  those  of  many  of 
the  special  commissions.  Records  of  field  Supervisors,  such  as  the  Chief 
Supervisor  of  Education  or  the  Chief  EngineeHin  charge  of  irrigation)  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  records  of  the  appropriate  divisions  of  the 
Bureau. 

RKORDSOI  SUPl-RINTfNM'NCIfcS 

A  rizonu  Superintcndency 

The  Arizona  Superintendence  was  established  in  1 863  at  the  same  time  as 
Arizona  Territory  which  previously  had  been  part  of  New  Mexico 
Territory,  Although  it  was  customary  for  the  Territorial  Governor  to  serve 
ex  officio'  as  superintendent  for  several  years  after  a  territory  was 
established,  in  Arizona  Territory  there  was  always  a  separate  superin- 
tendent. 

In  the  next  2  years  the  superintendent  established  a  number  of  temporary 
agencies.  The  following  permanent  agencies  were  established:  Colorado 
River  in  1864  for  Yavapai,  Walapai,  Mohave,  Yuma,  scattered  Apache 
bands,  and  otTier  small  tribes;  Gila  River  In  1864  (known  as  the  Papago 
Agency,  1864-65,  and  as  the  Pima,  Papago,  and  Maricopa  Agency, 
1865  69)  for  the  Pima,  Papago,  Maricopa,  and  "Tame"  Apache;  Moqui 
Pueblo  in  1869  for  the  Hopi  Indians;  and  Papago  (separated  from  Gila 
River)  in  1871  for  the  Papago  Indians.  During  1871  and  1872,  the  Camp 
Apache,  Chirieahua,  Camp  Grant,  Rio  Verde,  and  San  Carlos  Agencies 
were  established  for  several  different  groups  of  Apache  Indians.  By  1876 
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these  agencies  were  consolidated  into  the  San  Carlos  Agency.  The  Navajo 
Agency,  although  located  most  of  the  time  at  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  was 
assigned  to  the  New  Mexico  Superintendency.  The  Arizona  Superin- 
tendency  was  abolished  in  1873,  and  thereafter  the  agents  reported  directly 
to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Washington,  D„C.  The  records  of  the 
superintendency,  1863-73  (4  ft.),  include  two  registers  of  letters  received, 
1868-72;  a  main  series  of  letters  received,  copies  of  letters  sent,  accounts, 
rosters  of  employees,  and  other  records,  1863-73  (3  ft.);  a  letter  book  of 
Charles  D.  Poston,  the  fi'st  superintendent,  1863-64;  and  five  volumes  of 
copies  of  letters  sent,  1865-66  and  1868-73.  These  records  have  been  repro- 
duced as  M734.  ,  \ 

!  ' 

Central  Superintendency  j 

The  Central  Superintendency  was  established  in  1851  as  the  successor  to 
the  St.  Louis  Superintendency,  which  had  replaced  the  Missouri  Superinten- 
dency in  1822.  The  records  of  the  Central  Superintendency  include  some 
inherited  from  its  predecessors. 

Originally  the  Central  Superintendency  was  responsible  mainly  for  the 
agencies  and  Indians  (except  the  Osage)  in  the  present  States  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  The  upper  regions  of  the  Missouri,  Platte,  and  Arkansas  Rivers, 
extending  into  the  Dakotas,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  also  were  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  superintendency.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Colorado 
and*  Dakota  Superintendencies  in  1861  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
Northern  Superintendency  in  1865,  the  Central  Superintendency  was  re- 
stricted to  Kansas.  Soon,  however,  the  superintendency  expanded  into 
Indian  Territory.  By  1869  the  Osage  Indians  of  southern  Kansas  and  all  of 
the  Indians  in  Indian  Territory  except  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  were 
assigned  to  the  Central  Superintendency.  After  the  Southern  Superinten- 
dency was  abolished  in  1870,  its  four  remaining  agencies  (Creek,  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  and  Seminole)  reported  directly  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  except  tvhat  the  Central  Superintendency  was  responsible  for 
handling  matters  that  by  treaty  required  the  services  of  a  superintendent. 

The  Indians  and  agencies  of  the  Central  Superintendency  continued<to 
change  as  Indians  were  moved  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  Indian 
Territory.  By  1874  the  Potawatomi  Agency  for  Potawatomi  and  Kickapoo 
Indians  was  the  only  agency  still  in  Kansas. 

Indians  at  some  time  within  the  Central  Superintendency  included  Dela- 
ware, Shawnee,  Wyandot,  Munsee,  Potawatomi,  Kansa,  Sauk  and  Fox  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  Iowa,  Kickapoo, 
Miami,  Peoria,  Wea,  Kaskaskia,  Piankashaw,  Oto,  Missouri,  Omaha, 
Pawnee,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Kiowa-Apache,  Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  Black- 
feet,  Sioux,  Osage,  Quapaw,  Seneca,  and  Wichita  and  affiliated  .Indians, 
They  were  attached  to  the  following  agencies:  Kansas  (there  were  two 
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agencies  with  (his  name),  Potawutomi,  Sac  and  Fox,  Great  Nemaha,  Osage 
Kiver,  Council  Bluffs,  Upper  Platte,  Upper  Mfssouri,  Delaware,  Shawnee, 
Kiekapoo,  Upper  Arkansas,  Blackfeet,  Omaha,  Otoe,  Pawnee,  Ponca, 
YanktQn,  Ottawa,  Neosho,  Osage,  Kiowa,  Wichita,  Quupaw,  and 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho.  1 

In  October  1877  the  agents  were  instructed  to  report  din  ctly  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  rather  than  to  the  superintendent.  Jn  1878  the 
Central  Superintendcncy  was  abolished. 

The  records  of  the*  Central  Superintendency,  1813-78,  ar  ;  the  most 
voluminous  of  any  of  tWe  19th-century  superintendencies  (43  ft.).  The 
largest  series  (37  ft.)  includes  letters  received  and  some  copies  of  letters  sent, 
statements  of  letters  received,  Treasury  Department  notices,  estimates, 
bids,  contracts,  vouchers,  receipts,  invoices,  Abstracts  of  disbursements, 
statements  of  public  money,  statements  of  funds  remitted  and  received,  re- 
turns of  provisions,  journals,  printed  copies  of  treaties,  annual  reports  of 
agents,  reports  of  employees,  school  reports,  medical  reports,  reports  of 
changes  in  employees,  supply  reports,  and  other  records.  They  are  arranged 
by  year  and  thereunder  by  kind  of  record,  The  letters  received,  which 
constitute  the  larger  part  of  the  records,  are  arranged  by  source.  For  most 
years,  there  are  separate  folders  for  letters  received  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  from  each  of  the  agencies  in  the  superintendency.  Fre- 
quently there  is  a  folder  for  letters  from  the  Army  Department  of  the 
Missouri,  and  there  are  other  special  folders,  some  of  which  contain  letters 
relating  to  a  particular  subject,  such  as  land  surveys  or  a  council,  rather 
than  from  a  particular  person  or  office. 

There  are  handwritten  copies  of  letters  sent  grouped  by  addressee:  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  1855-76;  agents,  1858-71;  and  other  persons, 
.1853-71.  There  are  press  copies  for  the  same  three  groups  covering, 
respectively,  1875-78,  1873  and  1875-78,  and  1876-78. 

Finding  aids  include  registers  of  incoming  and  outgoing  correspondence 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1847-66;  registers  of  letters  re- 
ceived from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1866-78;  registers  of  let- 
ters and  endorsements  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
1866-78;  and  registers  of  letters  sent  to  agents,  1876-78. 

The  other  records  of  the  superintendency  relate  to  finances  and  accounts. 
There  are  statements  of  funds  received  and  other  statements,  1868-77; 
tabular  statements  of  funds  remitted,  1876-77;  statements  of  receipts  and 
disbursements,  1872-78;  a  ledger  for  receipts  and  disbursements,  1874-78; 
abstracts  of  disbursements,  1849-76;  statements  of  account  current, 
1849-67;  statements  of  account  current  and  property  returns,  1853-65; 
property  returns,  1865-76;  and  letters  sent  by  the  disbursing  agent  at  St. 
Louis,  1834-40.  There  are  from  one  to  three  volumes  for  each  of  these 
series. 
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1  he  records  of  the  C  entral  Superintendency  have  been  reproduced  a<T 
M856.  There  are  also  records  of  the  Central  Superintendency  and  its  prede- 
cessors in  the  possession  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  at  Topeka. 
The  National  Archives  has  microfilm  copies  of  these  records  in  the  National 
Archives  Ciift  Collection,  Record  Group  200. 

Dakota  Superintendency 

The  Dakota  Superintendency  was  established  in  1861  with  the  organi- 
zation of  Dakota  Territory.  The  original  area  of  the  Territory  extended 
from  the  43d  parallel  to  Canada  and  from  Minnesota  to  the  Continental 
Divide.  Before  1861  the  Indians  in  this  region  had  been  assigned  to  the  Cen- 
tral Superintendency.  In  1863  that  part  of  Dakota  west  of  the  present  States 
of  North  and  South  Dakota  was  made  part  of  Idaho  Territory.  With  the 
organization  of  Montana  Territory  in  1864,  most  of  the  present  State  of 
Wyoming  was  attached  to  Dakota  Territory,  where  it  remained  until 
Wyoming  Territory  was  established  in  1868.  Thereafter,  Dakota  Territory 
included  only  the  present  States  of  North  and  South  Dakota.  The  Dakota 
Superintendency,  however,  at  times  supervised  some  agencies  actually  lo- 
cated in  Nebraska  and  Wyoming. 

The  Territorial  Governor  at  Yankton  served  ex  officio  as  superintendent 
from  the  creation  of  the  superintendency  until  it  was  abolished  in  1870.  The 
superintendency  was  reactivated  in  1877  with  headquarters  at  Yankton  and 
a  rulltime  superintendent  in  charge,  but  it  was  again  abolished  in  1878. 
{'hereafter  the  agents  reported  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
Washington. 

Most  of  the  Indians  in  Dakota  belonged  to  various  bands  of  Sioux,  in- 
cluding Hunkpapa,  Oglala,  Yankton,  Blackfeet  (Sihasapa),  Brule,  Sisseton, 
Wahpeton,  Yauktonai,  Sans  Arcs,  Miniconjou,  Two  Kettle  (Oohcnonpa), 
C  ut  Head  (Pabaksa),  and  Santee.  There  were  also  Blackfeet  (Siksika), 
C  heyenne.  Arapaho,  Arikara  (Arickaree),  Mandan,  Ponca,  and  Crow 
Indians. 

Hie  Blackfeet,  Ponca,  Upper  Missouri,  and  Yankton  Agencies  were 
operating  in  Dakota  when  the  Dakota  Superintendency  was  organized.  In 
IHM  the  Blackfeet  Agency  was  transferred  to  the  Idaho  Superintendency 
and.  in  the  following  year,  to  the  Montana  Superintendency.  The  Ponca 
Agency  was  moved  to  Indian  Territory  in  1877.  The  Upper  Missouri  Agency 
was  renamed  the  Crow  Creek  Agency  in  1874.  Between  1863  and  1866,  the 
Indians  of  the  Winnebago  and  St.  Peters  (Santee)  Agencies  were  living  at 
(  inw  (  reek.  The  Port  Berthold  Agency  was  established  in  1864,  but  it  was 
not  included  in  .ht  revived  Dakota  Superintendency  in  1877. The  Grand 
River  (Standing  Rock),  Whetstone  (Spotted  Tail),  a/d  Cheyenne  River 
Agencies  all  were  established  in  1869,  the  Red  Cloud  Agency  in  1871,  the 
llarulreau  Agency  in  1873,  and  the  Lower  Brule  Agency  in  1875.  The 
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Sissetou  unci  Devil's  I  ake  Agencies,  established  in  1867  and  1871,  were  lo- 
cated in  Dakota  Territory,  but  they  were  never  under  the  supervision  of  (he 
Dakota  Superintendence. 

The  records  of  the  superintendency,  1860-78  (5  ft,),  include  the  typical 
major  series  (4  ft.),  consisting  largely  of  letters  received  but  also  including 
copies  of  letters  sent,  vouchers,  receipts,  payrolls,  statements  of  funds 
remitted,  abstracts  of 1  disbursements,  statements  of  account  current, 
Treasury 'Department  notices,  statements  of  letters  received,  reports  on 
farming  and  education,  reports  on  employees,  inventories,  and  other  rec- 
ords. They  are  arranged  by  year,  and  thereunder  the  correspondence  is 
usually  separated  from  the  accounts  and  statistical  reports,  The 
correspondence  for  each  year  is  usually  grouped  by  correspondent:  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  agents  in  the  superintendency,  and  other 
persons.  There  are  records  for  the  years  1873-76  concerning  agencies  in 
Dakota  even  though  the  superintendency  was  not  in  operation  during  this 
period.  There  are  a  volume  of  letters  sent,  1865-69,  and  one  volume  each, 
1869-70,  for  letters  sent  to  the  Grand  River,  Ponca,  Upper  Missouri  and 
Fori  Herthold,  Whetstone,  and  Yankton  Agencies.  There  are  two  volumes 
of  letters  sent  for  the  revived  superintendency,  1877-78,  one  of  which  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  letters  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  other  of  letters  to  other  persons,  The  records  of  the  Dakota 
Superintendency  have  been  reproduced  as  M 1016, 

Idaho  Super  in  tendency 

The  Idaho  Superintendency  was  established  in  '863,  at  the  same  time  as 
Idaho  Territory.  From  1848  until  1853  the  present. State  of  Idaho  was  part 
of  Oregon  Territory;  part  of  it  was  transferred  to  Washington  Territory  in 
1853  and  the  rest  in  1859.  From  1863  until  Montana  Territory  was  organ- 
ized in  1864,  Idaho  included  Montana  and  part  of  Wyoming.  Thereafter 
Idaho  had  its  present  boundaries.  Until  1869  the  Territorial  Governor 
served  ex  officio  as  superintendent;  thereafter  an  Army  officer  was  detailed 
to  the  portion. 

After  1864  the  principal  Indian  tribes  under  the  supervision  of  the  Idaho 
Superintendency  were  the  Ncz  Fere6,  Shoshoni,  and  Bannock,  but  Coeur 
d'Altnc,  Kutenai,  Fend  d'Orcille,  and  Spokan  Indians  also  lived  or  roamed 
there,  The  Coeur  d'Alfcnc  and  Spokan,  however,  were  more  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  Washington  Superintendency,  and  the  Kutenai  and  Fend 
d'Oreille  with  the  Flathead  Agency  of  the  Montana  Superintendency. 

I  he  Ne/  FetCe,-  Flathead,  and  Black  feet  Agencies  were  assigned  to  the 
Idaho  Superintendency  in  1863,  but  in  1864  the  Hlackfeet  and  Flathead 
Agencies  were  transferred  to  the  new  Montana  Superintendency.  The  Flat- 
head Agency  was  again  assigned  to  the  Idaho  Superintendency  from  Sep- 
tember 1 865  until  February  1866.  In  1867  a  special  agent  was  assigned  to  the 
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Boise  and  Hruneau  bands  of  Shoshoni.  In  1869  these  Indians  and  some 
Western  Shoshoni  and  Bannock  were  moved  to  the  I  on  Hall  Reservation  in 
southeastern  Idaho,  and  the  agency  thereafter  was  called  the  I  on  Hall 
Agency.  The  Idaho  Superintendency  was  discontinued  in  1870.  Thereafter 
the  agents  in  Idaho  reported  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  comparatively  few  records,  of  the  superintendency,  1863-70  (I  ft.), 
consist  of  a  register  of  letters  received.!  1867-70;  letters  received  with  ac- 
counts and  reports  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Nez  Perce 
and  Fori  Hall  Agencies,  special  agents,  and  other  sources;  letters  sent, 
1863-70;  and  miscellaneous  records,  1863  and  1866-70.  They  have  been  re- 
produced as  M332. 

Michigan  Superintendency  and  Mackinac  Anency 

The  Michigan  Superintendency  was  established  in  1805  with  the  organi- 
zation of  Michigan  Territory.  Until  1836  the  Territorial  Governor  at  Detroit 
served  ex  officio  as  superintendent.  The  Michigan  Territory  originally  con- 
sisted of  only  the  Lower  Peninsula  and  the  eastern  tii  •  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula. In  1818  its  boundaries  were  extended  to  include  the  present  States  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  cast  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Michigan  Superintendency,  however,  did  not  always  coincide  with  the 
territorial  boundaries.  The  principal  tribes  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Michigan  Superintendency  were  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  Potawatomi,  Menomi- 
nee, Winnebago,  Wyandot,  Seneca,  Shawnee,  Delaware,  Miami,  Oneida, 
Stockbridge,  and  Munsec. 

Until  after  the  War  of  1812  there  were  no  permanent  agencies  in  Michi- 
gan, and  the  superintendent  had  immediate  charge  of  Indian  affairs.  When 
agencies  were  establishedr-ibey  were  organized  more  on  a  geographical  than 
a  tribal  basis.  They^includcd  the  Mackinac,  Chicago,  and  Green  Bay 
Agencies,  established  in  1815;  the  Fort  Wayne  (later  Indiana)  and  Piqua 
(later  Ohio)  Agencies,  assigned  to  the  Michigan  Superintendency  in  1817; 
the  Sault  Stc.  Marie  Agency,  established  in  1822  and  consolidated  with  the 
Mackinac  Agency  in  1832;  and  a  number  of  subagencles,  including  the  New 
York  Subagency  from  1832  to  1834. 

Although  Michigan  Territory  was  expanded  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Missouri  River  in  1834,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Michigan  Superintendency 
was  reduced  to  the  Mackinac  and  Sault  Ste,  Marie  Agency,  the  Green  Bay 
Agency,  the  Fort  Winnebago  Subagency,  the  Manmce  Subagency  in  Ohio 
(abolished  in  1836),  and  a  subagency  at  Detroit  for  the  lower  part  of  Michi- 
gan. In  1836  Michigan  lost  the  Cn'ecn  Bay  Agency  and  the  Fort  Winnebago 
Subagency  to  the  new  Wisconsin  Superintendency.  This  left  the  Michigan 
Superintendency  with  primary  responsibility  for  only  Chippewa.  Ottawa, 
and  some  Potawatomi  Indians. 

In  July  1836,  in  anticipation  of  Michigan's  admission  to  statehood,  the 
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Mackinac  agent  was  designated  to  act  as  supcriniendcni  instead  of  the 
>  territorial  Governor.  Under  t he  regulations  adopted  in  1837,  the  Michigan 

Superintendency  was  made  responsible  for  the  Indians  in  Michigan  and  the 
Ottawa  Indians  at  Maumee.  Under  the  superintendency  were  the  Mackinac 
Agency  for  the  northern  part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  the  Sault  Ste,  Marie 
Subagency  ,or  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  the  Saginaw  Subagenejr!  which 
replaced  the  Detroit  Subagency  for  the  southern  part  of  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula. The  Saginaw  Subagency  was  abolished  in  1846,  and  its  duties  were 
assigned  to  the  Mackinac  Agency. 

The  Michigan  Superintendency  was  abolished  in  1851,  The  new  Northern 
Superintendency  was  given  nominal  authority  over  Indian  affairs  in 
Michigan,  but  tins  was  ended  in  1853,  The  Sault  Ste,  Marie  Subagency  was 
abolished  in  1852.  Thereafter  the  Mackinac  Agency  (sometimes  called  the 
Michigan  Agency)  had  charge  of  all  the  Indians  in  Michigan.  From  1853  to 
1858  it  also  had  some  responsibility  for  the  Chippewa  Indians  living  along 
l  ake  Superior  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  The  Mackinac  Agency  was 
abolished  in  1889.  rhcrc  was  a  later  Mackinac  Agency,  records  of  which  are 
described  on  pages  165  and  166  in  this  guide, 

The  records  described  below,  1814*85  (20  ft.),  were  created  in  four 
different  field  offices:  the  Michigan  Superintendency.  the  Mackinac 
Agency,  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Agency,  and  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Subagency. 
The  earlier  records  consist  chiefly  of  those  maintained  by  the  Territorial 
Governors  in  their  capacities  as  superintendent  and  by  Henry  R.  School- 
craft in  his  successive  posts  as  agent  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  1822-33;  agent  at 
Mackinac,  1833-  36;  and  agent  at  Mackinac  and  acting  superintendent, 
1836  41.  He  maintained  continuous  sets  of  volumes  of  letters  received  and 
letters  sent  throughout  the  period  1822-  41,  and  these  sets  were  continued  by 
«  Ins  successors. 

I  or  the  Michigan  Superintendent^  during  th?  period  when  the  Territorial 
Governor  was  e\  officio  superintendent,  the  earliest  records  are  in  two 
/nlumes  nt  copies  of  letters  received  and  letters  sent,  1814  18.  Beginning  in 
,  IK|<J  Idlers  i  ecu  veil*  were  no  longer  copied,  but  the  original  letters  were 
hound;  iheie  arc  \\  volumes,  I8IM  35.  There  are  two  volumes  of  letters 
sent,  1818  23,  and  unbound  letters  sent.  1823,  1826,  and  1831  33.  there  is 
also  «i  small  amount  of  unbound  correspondence  and  accounts,  1815  24. 

Schoolcraft  also  followed  the  practice  of  copying  letters  sent  into  volumes 
and  binding  original  letters  received,  lor  his  years  at  Sault  Ste.  Maiie, 
1822  H,  there  are  three  volumes  of  letters  received  and  a  volume  of  letters 
sent.  There  also  is  a  ledger  kept  by  his  mother-in-law,  Sus£.n  Johnston,  who 
was  an  Indian  trader  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  area;  this  ledger  has  accounts 
lot  individual  Indians. 

I  or  the  Mackinac  Agency  there  are  a  volume  of  letters  received,  1816  31, 
and  two  volumes  of  letters  received  and  a  volume  of  letters  sent  for  the  years 
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1833  \j  1836,  when  Schoolcraft  was  agent.  For  the  years  of  the  combined 
super intendency  and  agency  and  of  the  agency  alone,  there  are  42  volumes 
of  letters  received,  1836-70,  and  unbound  letters,  1849-82  (2  ft.).  The 
volumes  are  the  principal  series  for  the  overlapping  period.  There  are  also 
letteifs  sent,  1836-59,  1865-68,  and  1877-85  (16  vols.).  Other  records 
include  financial  and  statistical  records,  1845-82;  school  reports,  1855-61, 
,  1864,  and  1871-82;  ledgers,  1841-45  and  1849-51;  letters  sent  by  the  princi- 
pal disbursing  officer  at  Detroit,  1838-39;  and  correspondence  and 
accounts  of  the  SaultSte.  Marie  Subagency,  1837-52. 

The  bound  volumes  of  correspondence  until  the  end  of  the  super- 
intendency  in  1 85 1  have  been  reproduced  as  M 1 . 

.  Minnesota  Superin tendency 

The  Minnesota  Superintendency  was  established  in  1849  with  the  organi- 
zation of  Minnesota  Territory,  which  included  the  eastern  part  of  what  later 
became  North  and  South  Dakota.  The  Territorial  Governor  at  St.  Paul 
served  ex  officio  as  superintendent  throughout  the  existence  of  the  super- 
intendency. The  Indians  living  in  Minnesota  were  mainly  Sioux,  Chippewa, 
and  Winnebago,  There  also  were  some  Assiniboin  and  Mandan,  but  they 
had  few  contacts  with  the  superintendent. 

When  the  superintendency  was  established,  the  Winnebago  (Winnebago  * 
and  Chippewa  Indians)  and  the  St.  Peters  (Sioux  Indians)  Agencies  were 
transferred  to  it  from  the  St,  Louis  Supcrintcndency.  In  1 850  the  La  PoiPte 
Subagency,  which  had  be?n  moved  from  Wisconsin  to  Minnesota  and  re-, 
named  the  Sandy  Lake  Subagency,  was  placed  under  the  Minnesota  Super- 
intendency.  The  following  year  it  became  theChippcwa  Agency  and  was 
made  responsible  for  the  Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi,  previously  assigned 
to  the  Winnebago  Agency,  and  for  the  Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior  living  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  After  I853»  however,  the  Mackinac  Agency 
handled  the  affairs  of  the  Lake  Superior  Chippewa.  The  Minnesota  Super- 
intendency  was  abolished  in  1856,  and  jts  three  agencies  were  transferred  to 
the  Northern  Superintendency. 

The  records  of  the  superintendency,  1849-56  (4  ft.),  include  the  usual 
scries  of  letters  received,  petitions,  affidavits,  subpenas,  muster  rolls,  con- 
tracts, bonds,  accounts,  and  other  records  (3  ft.).and  four  volumes  of  copies 
of  letters  sent.  Some  of  the  records  relate  to  territorial  matters  dther  than 
Indian  affairs,  These  records  have  been  reproduced  as  M842. 

Montana  Superintendency  / 

The  Montana  Superintendency  was  established  in  1864  with  the  organi- 
zation of  Montana  Territory.  Montana  had  been  part  of  Idalr  Territory 
since  1 863;  before  that  it  had  been  divided  between  Washington  and  Dakota 
Territories.  The  Territorial  Governor  served  ex  officio  as  superintendent 
until  1 869;  thereafter,  a  separate  superintendent  was  appointed. 
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The  principal  tribes  in  Montana  were  Blackfeet  (Siksika),  Piegan,  QJood 
(Kainah),  Cirosvcntre,  Flathead,  Kuienai,  Pend  d'Orcille,  Crow,  Assini- 
boin,  and  several  bands  of  Sioux.  The  Blackfeet  and  Flathead  Agencies 
were  the  original  agencies  in  the  superintendence,  and  both  remained  there 
throughout  its  exigence,  except  when  the  Flathead  Agency  was  assigned  to 
th?  Idaho  Superintendency,  September  1865-February  1866.  Established 
later  were  the  Crow  Agency  in  1869,  the  Milk  River  Agency  in  1870  (moved 
in  1873  and  renamed  the  Fort  Peck  Agency  in  1874),  and  the  Fort  Belki  ap 
Agency  in  1873  for  the  Indians  still  living  along  'the  Milk  River.  The 
Montana  Superintendency  was  abolished  in  1873,  and  thereafter  the  agents 
reported  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Washington. 

The  records  of  the  superintendency,  1867-73  (2  ft,)t  consist  of  an  incom- 
plete series  of  letters  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
agents,  and  6ther  sources;  letters  sent,  1867,  1869-70,  and  1873;  and  miscel- 
laneous records,  including  contracts,  bonds,  licenses,  affidavits,  financial 
records,  and  statistical  reports.  They  have  been  reproduced  as  M833. 

Nevada  Superintendency 

The  Nevada  Superintendency  was  established  in  1861  and  operated  until 
1 870.  There  are  records,  however,  only  for  the  incumbency  of  the  lait 
superintendent,  Maj.  Henry  Douglas,  1 869-70.  The  principal  tribes  living  in 
Nevada  were  Paiute,  Washo,  and  Shoshoni.  During  1869  and  1870  there 
were  two  agencies  in  Nevada:  the  South  Kast  Nevada  Agency  (or  Pi-Ute 
Agency),  responsible  for  the  Paiute  Indians  living  in  southeastern  Nevada 
and  adjacent  parts  of  Utah  and  Arizona,  and  the  Nevada  Agency,  responsi- 
ble lor  the  other  Indians  in  Nevada,  The  records  (6  in,)  include  letters 
received,  two  volumes  of  letters  sent,  and  statistical  and  financial  records, 
including  a  ledger  of  receipts  and  disbursements.  They  have  been  repro- 
duced as  M837. 

New  Mexico  Superintendency 

The  New  Mexico  Superintendency  was  established  at  Santa  Fe  in  1850, 
with  the  organization  of  New  Mexico  Territory,  to  replace  the  Santa  le 
Agency,  which  had  been  established  March  28,  1849,  New  Mexico  originally 
included  Arizona  and  parts  of  Colorado  and  Nevada,  When  Colorado  and 
Arizona  Territories  were  established  in  1861  and  1863,  respectively,  New 
Mexico  was  reduced  to  its  present  boundaries,  Until  1857  the  Territorial 
Governor  served  ex  officio  as  superintendent;  thereafter,  a  separate  official 
was  appointed. 

I  he  principal  Indians  in  New  Mexico  were  Ute,  Apache,  Navajo,  Pueblo, 
Pima*  Papago(iand  Maricopa, 

In  IH^I,  I  he  Congress  authorized  the  appointment  of  tour  agents  to  serve 
under  the  superintendent,  At  first  these  agents  did  not  have  specific  assign- 
ments but  were  sent  wherever  the  superintendent  decided  they  were  needed. 
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Regular  -wncies  gradually  were  established  lor  the  different  tribes.  The 
first  permanent  agencies  were  the  Navajo,  1852;  Southern  Apache,  1852, 
for  Mimbrcflo,  Mogollon,  Coyotero,  and,  for  a  time,  the  Mescalcro  Apache 
Indians;  Utah,  1853,  for  various  bands  of  Ute  and,  at  times,  the  Jicarilla 
Apache  Indians;  Abiquiu,  1854,  for  Capote  Ute  and  Jicarilla  Apache 
Indians  until  1862  and  thereafter  for  Capote  and  Wiminuche  Ute  Indians; 
and  Pueblo,  1854,  The  Tucson  Agency  was  established  in  1857  for  the 
Pima,  Papago,  Maricopa,  and  "Tame"  Apache  Indians,  who  lived  mainly 
on  the  land  acquired  by  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  The  agency  was  abandoned 
in  1861,  when  Confederate  troops  occupied  the  area,  and  control  was  not 
reestablished  until  after  Arizona  had  been  made  a  separate  super- 
intcndency.  The  Conejos  Agency  for  the  Tabaquachc  Ute  was  established  in 
I860  and  transferred  to  the  Colorado  Superintendency  in  1861.  The  Mes- 
calcro Agency  was  established  in  1861 .  In  1862  the  Cimarron  Agency  for  the 
Jicarilla  Apache  and  Moache  Ute  replaced  the  Utah  Agency,  The  Navajo 
Agency,  although  located  in  Arizona  after  1868,  remained  in  the  New  Mexi- 
co Superintendency,  The  New  Mexico  Superintendency  was  abolished  in 
1874;  thereafter,  the  agents  in  New  Mexico  reported  directly  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  Washington. 

Among  the  superintendency  records,  1849-74  (8  ft.),  the  major  scries, 
1850-74  (6  ft.),  includes  letters  received,  with  some  copies  and  drafts  of 
letters  sent,  circulars,  vouchers,  invoices,  financial  statements,  licenses, 
contracts,  proposals,  estimates,  and  printed  Army  orders.  They  are 
arranged  by  year  and  thereunder  for  the  most  part  by  kind  of  record,  The 
letters  received  are  usually  grouped  by  source:  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  agents  in  the  superintendency,  and  others. 
'  Some  of  the  Indian  agents  and  other  persons  wrote  in  Spanish,  and  for 
the  years  1852  to  1859  some  of  their  letters  have  been  separated  from  the 
other  correspondence.  There  also  arc  some  segregated  letters,  1854-60, 
from  Christopher  (Kit)  Carson,  written  while  he  was  agent  at  the  Utah 
Agency. 

The  letters  sent,  1851-73,  are  in  nine  letter  books.  There  is  also  a  journal, 
1 852-53  and  September  - November  1 863,  which  consists  of  a  daily  record  of 
events  and  transactions,  such  as  visits  of  Indians,  arrivals  and  departures  of 
agents,  and  issuances  of  license  to  traders.  The  financial  records  include  a 
eashbook,  journal,  and  several  ledgers,  including  one  kept  by  the  Southern 
Apache  Agency,  1870-74. 

With  the  superintendency  records  are  a  volume  of  letters  sent  by  the 
Cimarron  Agency,  July  -October  1870,  and  some  records,  1849-50,  of 
Henry  Dodge,  the  Anw  subsistence  agent  at  Cibolletta,  later  Navajo  agent. 

Most  of  the  superintendency  records  have  been  reproduced  as  '1*2 1 . 

Northern  Sufwrintendemy 
The  Northern  Superintendency  was  established  in  1851  as  part  of  the  gen- 
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eral  reorganization  of  the  field  service  in  that  year,  The  superintendent  was 
informed  thai  he  would  bejn  charge  of  the  Indians  living  in  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan,  that  isv  the  Indians  of  the  Mackinac  Agency  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Subagency  in  Michigan  (Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi  Indians)  and 
the  Indians  of  the  (ireen  Bay  Subagency  in  Wisconsin  (Menominee,  Oneida, 
and  Stockbridgc  Indians),  There  also  were  some  Potawatomi  and  other 
Indians  in  Wisconsin.  Actually,  the  superintendent  had  little  contact  with 
Indian  affairs  in  Michigan,  and  in  1853  he  was  informed  that  only  the  three 
tribes  of  the  Green  Bay  Subagency  (made  a  fu)l  agency  in  1855)  were  under 
his  authority. 

When  the  Minnesota  Superintendeney  was  discontinued  in  1856,  I  he  Si. 
Peters  (Sioux  of  the  Mississippi),  Winnebago,  and  Chippewa  (Chippewa  of 
the  Mississippi)  Agencies  were  assigned  to  the  Northern  Superilitendency, 
In  1857  the  Green  Bay  Agency  was  made  independent.  In  1858  the  La 
Pointc  Agency  was  established  under  the  Northern  Superilitendency  lor  the 
Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  In  1863  many  of 
the  Winnebago  and  Sioux  Indians  and  the  Winnebago  Agency  were  moved 
to  Dakota,  but  they  remaiivcd  under  the  Northern  Superilitendency. 

In  1865  the  Northern  Superilitendency  was  completely  reorganized.  Its 
office  was  moved  from  St.  Paul,  Minn,,  to  Omaha,  Nebr,,  and  it  was  made 
responsible  for  the  Omaha.  Pawnee,  Otoe  (Oto  and  Missouri  Indians), 
Great  Nemaha  (Iowa  Indians  and  Sauk  and  Vox  of  the  Missouri),  and  Win- 
nebago Agencies  in  Nebraska  and  the  Upper  Platte  Agency  (Cheyenne, 
Arapaho,  and  Sioux  Indians),  then  located  at  f  ort  Laramie  but  later  moved 
to  Nebraska,  All  except  the  Winnebago  Agency  were  transferred  from  the 
Central  Superilitendency.  The  St,  Peters  Agency,  which  had  been  moved  to 
Dakota  Territory,  was  moved  again  in  1866  to  Nebraska  and  was  once  more 
within  the  limits  of  the  Northern  Superilitendency,  where  it  became  known 
as  the  Santee  Sioux  Agency,  The  Upper  Platte  Agency  was  moved  to 
Dakota  in  1868  and  in  1869  was  transferred  to  the  Dakota  Superilitendency 
and  renamed  the  Whetstone  Agency.  In  1875  the  Pawnee  Indians  nuved  to 
Indian  Territory,  and  the  following  year  the  Pawnee  Agency  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Central  Superilitendency. 

The  Northern  Superilitendency  was  discontinued  June  30,  1876,  and  the 
Otoe,  Omaha,  Great  Nem;  a,  Winnebago,  and  Santee  Sioux  agents  there- 
after reported  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Washington, 

Hie  superilitendency  records,  1851  76  (14  ft.),  include  the  usual  series  of 
correspondence,  vouchers,  receipts,  invoices,  bills  of  lading,  estimates, 
bids,  contracts,  financial  statements,  property  returns,  affidavits,  licenses, 
annual  reports,  school  and  other  reports,  and  applications  of  Indians  tor 
credit  from  traders,  and  other  records,  arranged  by  year  and  thereunder  for 
the  most  part  by  kind  of  record  (6  ft.),  The  letters  received  during  each  year 
arc  usually  divided  according  to  source,  particularly  the  Commissioner  of 
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Indian  Affairs  and  each  of  the  agencies  in  the  superintendency.  l  or  the 
years  1865  to  1876,  however,  most  of  the  original  letters  received  were 
bound  in  volumes  or  fastened  together.  There  arc  also  three  copybooks  lor 
letters  sent  and  received,  1851-56,  and  one  just  for  letters  sent,  1857-61, 
For  the  years' 1865  to  1876  there  arc  several  sets1  of  letters  sent,  with  reg- 
isters, 1869-75,  There  are  also  two  account  books  of  the  superintendency 
and  a  volume  of  letters  sent  and  financial  statements  of  the  Winnebago 
Agency,  1846-73,  with  gaps. 

Oregon  Superintendency 

The  Oregon  Superintendency  was  established  in  1043  with  the  organi- 
zation of  Oregon  Territory.  It  originally  had  jurisdiction  over  the  arcades! 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of  the  42d  parajieh'buf  when  Washing- 
ton Territory  was  established  in  1853,  the  region  north  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  the  46th  parallel  came  under  the  Washington  Superintendency. 
Oregon  was  reduced  to  its  present  boundaries  when  it  became  a  State  in 
1859.  Between  1857  and  1861  the  Oregon  and  Washington  Superin- 
lendcncies  were  combined.  For  this  peiriod  the  records  relating  to  the 
superintendency  in  general  and  to  Indian  matters  in  Oregon  are  usually  to 
be  found  with  the  records  of  the  Oregon  Superintendency;  records  relating 
only  to  Washington  are  usually  with  the  records  of  the  Washington  Superin- 
tendency. The  Territorial  Governor  served  ex  off.cio  as  superintendent  until 
1850,  when  a  separate  official  was  appointed. 

There  were  many  bands  of  Indians  in  Oregon,  including  the  Umpqua, 
Umatilla,  Cayusc,  Wallawalla,  Wasco,  "Snake,"  Kalapuya,  Clackamas, 
Rogue  River,  Warm  Springs,  Shasta,  Klamath,  Modoc  Palute,  Tcnino, 
Nez  Perce,  Molala,  Yamel,  Joshua,  Sixes  (Kwatami),  Chastacosta,  and 
Chctco.  . 

The  agency  structure  in  Oregon  was  unusually  complicated,  in  large  part 
as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  Indians  from  their  do*  homes  and  the  concen- 
tration of  them  on  reservations.  There  wetc  many  subagencies,  special 
agencies,  and  local  agencies.  The  first  regular  agents  were  appointed  in  1850 
and  usually  were  assigned  on  a  geographical  basis  rather  than  to  particular 
tribes,  There  was  a  Rogue  River  Agency  from  1850  to  1856  for  the  Rogue 
River  and  Umpqua  Indians.  The  agency  established  in  1851  for  Indians  liv- 
ing cast  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  after  several  changes,  became  the  Warm 
Springs  Agency.  The  Puget  Sound  Agency  was  established  in  1851  and 
transferred  to  the  Washington  Superit.tcndcncy  in  1853.  The  Port  Orford 
and  (Southeastern  District  Agencies  were  shorsl'vcd,  1854-56.  The  Grand 
Rondc  Agency  was  established  in  1856  for  lemnants  of  bands  mainly  from 
the  Willamette  and  Rogue  River  Valley*,  then  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Coast  Reservation.  The  Silctz  Agency  was  established  on  the  Coast  Reser- 
vation in  1856  for  Indians  who  had  been  removed  from  along  the  coast,  the 
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Rogue  River  area,  and  other  parts  of  Oregon.  The  Umatilla  Agency  was 
transferred  from  Washington  in  1862.  The  Klamath  Agency  was  established 
as  a  full  agency  in  1872  although  it  had  been  in  operation  since  1861.  The 
Oregon  Super intendency  was  abolished  in  1873,  and  thereafter  the  agents  of 
the  Warm  Springs,  Grand  Ronde,  Siletz,  Umatilla,  and  Klamath  Agencies 
reported  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Washington. 

The  superintendency  records,  1848-73  with  a  few  as  late  as  1878  (10  ft.), 
include  registers  of  letters  received,  letters  received,  and  letters  sent;  a 
volume  of  reports  and  instructions,  1850-55;  two  volumes  of  records  con- 
cerning the  negotiations  of  treaties,  1851-55  (chiefly  council  proceedings 
and  copies  of  treaties);  a  record  book  concerning  the  Rogue  River 
Commission,  established  to  decide  on  claims  for  property  destroyed  by 
Indians  during  the  Rogue  River  war  and  to  assess  the  value  of  permanent 
improvements  on  land  set  aside  as  a  reservation  for  the  Indians,  1854-55; 
and  unbound  accounts  and  several  account  books,  There  also  are  some  let- 
ters received  by  the  agent  at  Grand  Ronde,  1861-64,  and  by  other  persons, 
chiefly  agents,  1850-73.  A  ledger  from  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation, 
1861-63,  probably  was  maintained  by  a  trader.  The  records  for  the  period 
after  the  discontinuance  of  the  Oregon  Superintendency  relate  chiefly  to  the 
Klamath  and  Siletz  Agencies. 

Many  of  the  records  of  the  Oregon  Superintendency  have  been  repro- 
duced as  M2, 

Southern  Superintendency 

The  Southern  Superintendency  was  not  establ  hed  until  1851,  but  its  rec- 
ords include  those  of  its  predecessor,  the  Western  Superintendency, 
established  in  1834.  There  are  a  few  earlier  records  that  are  actually  records 
of  the  Choctaw  Agency,  West.  The  area  of  jurisdiction  of  the  w/stern 
Superintendency  extended  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  Arkansas  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  south  of  the  limits  of  the  St.  Louis  Superintend- 
ency, which  was  the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  of  the  Osage  Indians. 
The  principal  tribes  originally  within  the  superintendency  were  Choctaw, 
Cherokee,  Creek,  Osage,  Seneca,  and  the  Mixed  Band  of  Seneca  and 
Shawnee.  Quapaw,  Seminole,  and  Chickasaw  Indians  moved  into  the  area 
of  the  superintendency  within  a  few  years,  and  on  occasion  the  superin- 
tendency  had  some  responsibilities  relating  to  Caddo,  Comanche,  Kiowa, 
and  other  Indians. 

The  agency  structure  of  the  superintendency  changed  several  times,  but 
throughout  its  existence  there  was  an  agency  or  subagency  with  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Choctaw  Indians,  one  for  the  Creek,  and  one  for  the 
Cherokee,  There  was  also  a  subagency  for  the  Osage  Indians,  but  it  alter- 
nated between  the  Western  and  St.  Louis  Superintendencics.  In  1837  the 
Neosho  Subagency  was  established  for  the  Quapaw,  Seneca,  and  the  Mixed 
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Band  of  Seneca  and  Shawnee,  who  previously  had  been  divided  between  the 
Osage  and  Cherokee  Subagencics,  The  Seminole  Indians  were  attached  to 
the  Creek  Agency  until  a  separate  subagency  was  established  for  them  in 
1842,  In  1839  the  Chickasaw  Agency  was  established  for  the  Chickasaw  In- 
dians who  by  then  had  moved  west  onto  Choctaw  land. 

In  1851  the  Western  Superintendency  was  replaced  by  the  Southern 
Superintendency  as  part  of  a  general  reorganization  of  the  field  service  of 
the  Bureau.  The  agencies  and  tribes  were  unchanged  except  that  the 
superintendency  was  in  charge  of  a  new  Neosho  Agency,  formed  by  a  con- 
solidation of  the  Neosho  and  Osage  Subagencies,  In  1855  the  Chickasaw 
Agency  was  consolidated  with  the  Choctaw  Agency  and  the  Seminole  Sub- 
agency  was  made  a  full  agency,  In  1857  the  Wichita  Agency,  for  vhe  Wichita 
and  Kichai  Indians,  was  established.  In  1859  Caddo,  Anadarko,  Waco, 
Tonkawa,  Hanai,  Kichai,  Tawakoni,  Delaware,  Shawnee,  and  Comanche 
Indians  were  moved  from  Texas  to  the  Wichita  Agency  in  Indian  Territory. 
In  1869  the  Wichita  Agency  was  consolidated  with  the  Kiowa  Agency  of  the 
Central  Superintendency,  successor  to  the  St.  Louis  Superintendency,  It 
was  reestablished  as  a  separate  agency  the  following  year,  but  remained  in 
the  Central  Superintendency.  The  Neosho  Agency  had  been  transferred  in 
I8gfifcfie  Central  Superintendency.  By  1870  the  Southern  Superintend- 
ency was  responsible  for  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw, 
and  Seminole  Agencies, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  Indian  Territory  was  occupied  by  Con- 
federate troops,  The  superintendent  and  some  of  the  agents  of  the  Southern 
Superintendency  accepted  equivalent  positions  under  the  Confederacy,  In- 
dians remaining  loyal  to  the  United  States  took  refuge  in  Kansas,  and 
temporary  headquarters  for  the  superintendency  and  the  various  agencies 
were  established  in  that  State.  The  Indians  began  to  return  to  Indian 
Territory  in  1864  and  the  superintendency  was  returned  to  its  former  lo- 
cation at  Fort  Smith,  Ark,,  in  1866,  There  are  few  records  of  the  superin- 
tendency after  1861,  however,  The  Southern  Sup|rintendeney  was  closed  in 
1869,  but  an  Army  officer  was  detailed  to  act  as  superintendent  in  con- 
nection with  treaty  provisions  that  stipulated  the  services  of  a  superin- 
tendent tor  certain  matters,  such  as  the  investigation  of  some  claims.  The 
following  year  the  superintendent  of  the  Central  Superintendency  took  over 
these  duties, 

The  records  of  the  superintendency,  1832-70  (7  ft.),  include  a  substantial 
series  of  letters  received,  vouchers,  estimates,  contracts,  financial  state- 
ments, and  other  records,  1832-61  (6  ft,),  arranged* by  year  and  thereunder 
for  the  most  part  by  source,  particularly  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  the  agents.  There  are  also  letters  sent,  1853-61  (4  vols,  and  un- 
bound papers);  a  volume  of  copies  of  correspondence,  1869-70,  when  an 
Army  officer  was  detailed  to  act  as  superintendent;  some  correspondence  of 
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the  Wichita  Agency,  1860-61;  correspondence  and  other  records  of  the 
Cherokee  Agency,  1866-67;  and  correspondence,  1868-70,  of  Richard 
Field*,  a  special  agent  appointed  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  examine  its  ac- 
counts with  the  United  States. 

The  only  records  of  field  offices  of  the  Confederate  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs known  to  be  in  the  National  Archives  are  with  the  records  of  the* 
Southern  Supelintendency.  They  consist  of  some  correspondence  of  the 
Arkansas  Supelintendency,  the  Confederate  equivalent  of  the  Southern 
Superintendcncy,  1861-62;  correspondence  of  the  Wichita  Agency, 
1861-62;  and  some  accounts,  licenses  to  trade,  and  other  records  of  the 
Arkansas  Superintendcncy  and  its  agencies,  particularly  the  Creek  Agency, 
1861-62. 

The  records  of  the  Southern  Superintendcncy  have  been  reproduced  as 
M640. 

Utah  Super  in  tendency 

The  Utah  Superintendcncy  was  established  in  1850  with  the  organization 
of  Utah  Territory,  Since  1849  the  Salt  Lake  Agency  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  Ute,  Paiutc,  Shoshoni,  Bannock,  Pahvant,  and  other  Indians  who  lived 
in  the  Great  Basin  area  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Utah  Territory  originally  included  most  of  the  present  State  of 
Nevada,  the  western  part  of  Colorado,  and  a  corner  of  Wyoming  as  well  as 
the  present  State  of  Utah.  It  was  reduced  so  its  present  boundaries  by  the 
creation  of  the  Territories  of  Nevada  and  Colorado  in  1861  and  Wyoming 
in  1868,  The  Territorial  Governor,  Brigham  Young,  served  ex  officio  as 
superintendent  until  1 857,  when  a  full-time  superintendent  was  appointed. 

There  were  three  agencies  in  Utah  during  the  existence  of  the 
"uperintendency,  The  first  regular  agency  was  established  at  Salt  Lake  City 
in  1851,  moved  to  the  Spanish  Fork  Reservation  for  Ute  Indians  in  1859, 
and  moved  in  1865  to  the  Uintah  Valley,  where  it  became  known  as  the 
Uintah  Valley  Agency.  A  second  agency  was  established  at  Provoin  1855.  It 
was  moved  to  Fort  Bridgcr  in  1861  and  given  responsibility  for  the  Shoshoni 
and  Bannock  Indians,  In  1869  the  Fort  Bridgcr  Agency  was  transferred  to 
the  Wyoming  Superintendency,  The  Carson  Valley  Agency  was  established 
in  1858  for  the  Paiute  and  Washo  Indians  in  the  western  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. It  was  transferred  to  the  Nevada  Superintendcncy  in  1861.  The  Utah 
Superintendcncy  was  abolished  in  1870,  Thereafter  the  Uintah  Valley  agent 
reported  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Washington.  m 

The  records  of  the  superintendcncy  (10  in.)  consist  of  letters  received, 
1858-70;  letters  sent,  1857,  1859-64,  and  1866-67;  and  miscellaneous  rec- 
ords, 1853  and  1855-70,  which  include  statistical  reports,  affidavits,  and  fi- 
natiLial  records.  They  have  been  reproduced  as  M834. 
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Washington  Superintendency 

The  Washington  Superintendency  was  established  in  1853  with  the  or- 
ganization of  Washington  Territory.  The  Indians  in  Washington  previously 
had  been  assigned  to  the  Oregon  Superintendent^.  Washington  originally 
included  the  area  north  of  the  Columbia  River  and  the  46th  parallel  and 
west  of  the  Continental  Divide.  When  Oregon  became  a  State  in  1859,  the 
eastern  part  of  the  former  Oregon  Territory  was  transferred  to  Washington, 
which  then  included  all  of  the  present  State  of  Idaho  and  parts  of  Montana 
and  Wyoming.  With  the  organization  of  Idaho  Territory  in  1863,  Washing- 
ton was  reduced  to  its  present  boundaries.  Between  1857  and  1861  the  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  Superintendencies  were  combined.  For  this  period 
most  of  the  records  relating  to  the  superintendency  in  general  and  to  Oregon 
in  particular  are  with  the  records  of  the  Oregon  Superintendency.  Records 
relating  specifically  to  Washington  are  usually  with  the  records  of  the 
Washington  Superintendency.  The  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Washing- 
ton served  ex  officio  as  superintendent  until  the  merger  of  1857.  After  a 
separate  Washington  Superintendency  was  reestablished  in  1861 ,  a  full-time 
superintendent  was  appointed. 

There  were  many  groups  of  Indians  in  Washington,  including  the  Makah, 
Skokomish,  Sklallam,  Yakima,  Colville,  Puyallup,  Tulalip,  Nisqualli,  Nez 
Perce,  Flathead,  Spokan,  Pend  d'Oreille,  Kutenai,  Cayuse,  Paloos, 
Wallawalla,  Quinaielt,  Blackfeet,  Chehalis,  Chilkat,  Chinook,  Clackamas, 
Clallam,  Lake,  Klikitat,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Cowlitz,  Dwamish,  Lumml, 
Muckleshoot,  Quileute,  Quaitso (Queet),  Squaxon,  and  Swinomish. 

The  first  agents  in  Washington  usually  were  assigned  on  a  geographical 
basis.  After  a  series  of  treaties  were  negotiated  between  1854  and  1856,  the 
Indians  who  had  agreed  to  a  particular  treaty  generally  were  assigned  to  one 
agency.  In  addition  to  the  regular  agencies,  there  were  many  special  agen- 
cies, subagencies,  and  local  agencies. 

The  Puget  Sound  District  Agency,  established  under  the  Oregon  Superin- 
tendency in  1851,  was  transferred  to  the  Washington  Superintendency  in 
1853.  During  1861  and  1862  the  Puyallup,  Tulalip,  Neah  Bay,  Skokomish, 
and  Quinaielt  Agencies  were  established  in  the  Puget  Sound  area,  some 
originally  as  subagencies,  and  the  Puget  Sound  District  Agency  was  discon- 
tinued. The  Puyallup  Agency  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  special  agency  begun 
in  1856  for  the  Indians  who  had  agreed  to  the  Treaty  of  Medicine  Creek. 
During  the  years  1865  to  1869  the  Puyallup  and  Tulalip  Agencies  were  con- 
solidated. 

The  Columbia  River,  or  Southern  District,  Agency  was  established  in 
1854  for  the  Indians  who  lived  north  of  the  Columbia  River  and  south  of 
the  Skookumchuck  and  Chehalis  Rivers.  In  1859  it  was  moved  to  the 
Yakima  Reservation  and  thereafter  was  known  as  the  Yakima  Agency. 
There  were  alsfo  agencies,  established  in  1854  and  1857,  that  developed  into 
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the  Flathead  and  Nez  Pcrc*  Agencies,  Both  were  transferred  to  the  Idaho 
Superintcndency  in  1863,  The  Colville  Agency  was  established  as  a  special 
agency  in  1872  and  became  a  regular  agency  in  1875.  The  Washington 
Superintendency  was  abolished  in  1874.  Thereafter  the  agents  in  Washing- 
ton reported  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  records  of  the  Washington  Superintendency,  1853-74  (8  ft.),  include 
letters  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  local  jurisdic- 
tions, and  other  sources,  including  Indians;  letters  sent;  records  concerning 
the  negotiation  of  treaties,  including  a  journal,  1854-55,  of  Qo^ernor  Isaac 
I.  Stevens  in  his  capacity  as  treaty  commissioner;  and  accoifrits,  contracts, 
periodical  reports,  and  other  records.  Most  of  the  superintendency  records 
have  been  reproduced  as  M5. 

Wisconsin  Superintendency 

The  Wisconsin  Superintendency  was  established  in  1836  with  the  creation 
of  Wisconsin  Territory  from  the  western  part  of  Michigan  Territory.  Wis- 
consin originally  included  the  present  States  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  and 
much  of  the  Dakotas.  With  the  creation  of  Iowa  Territory  in  1838,  Wiscon- 
sin was  reduced  to  the  boundaries  of  the  present  State  and  that  part  of  Min- 
nesota east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  Territorial  Governor  served  ex 
off  icio  as  superintendent  throughout  the  existence  of  the  superintendency. 

Sauk  and  Fox,  Sioux,  Winnebago,  Chippewa,  Menominee,  Oneida, 
Stockbridge,  Munsee,  Iowa,  and  other  Indians  lived  in  Wisconsin  Territory. 
The  Prairie  du  Chien  Agency  (Winnebago  and  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians),  St. 
Peters  Agency  (Sioux  of  the  Mississippi),  and  Green  Bay  Agency 
(Menominee  and  other  Indians)  and  the  Sioux,  loway,  Fort  Winnebago, 
and  Crow  Wing  (Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi)  Subagencies  were  originally 
assigned  to  the  Wisconsin  Superintendency.  The  La  Pointe  Subagency  for 
the  Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior  in  Wisconsin  was  soon  added.  From  1836  to 
1841  there  were  many  changes  in  agencies  and  subagencies,  as  the  result  of 
reorganizations,  the  establishment  of  Iowa  Territory,  and  the  removal  of 
Indians.  By  1841  the  Wisconsin  Superintendency  was  left  with  the  Green 
Bay  Subagency  for  the  Menominee,  Oneida,  Stockbridge,  and  Munsee  In- 
dians and  the  La  Pointe  Subagency  for  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  Wisconsin, 
including  those  formerly  assigned  to  the  Crow  Wing  Subagency,  which  had 
been  abolished  in  1839.  The  Wisconsin  Superintendency  was  abolished  in 
1848.  Thereafter  the  two  subagents  reported  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  in  Washington. 

The  records  of  the  superintendency,  1836-48  (2  fl.),  include  letters  re- 
ceived; a  volume  of  copies  of  reports  of  agents;  a  volume  of  letters  sent  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  other  officials  in  Washington;  a 
volume  of  letters  sent  to  agents  and  other  persons;  a  volume  of  copies  of 
council  proceedings,  particularly  of  the  speeches  made  by  Indians,  and  IcJ- 
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tcts,  petitions,  memorials,  und  other  documents  received  from  Indians;  and 
estimates  and  contracts,  These  records  have  been  reproduced  as  M95I, 
which  also  includes  some  records  of  the  Green  Bay  Subagency,  1850.  See 
also  the  records  of  Menominee  Agencies  in  Wisconsin  on  page  166. 

Wyoming  Sufwrintendency 

The  Wyoming  Superintendency  was  established  in  1868  with  the  organi- 
zation of  Wyoming  Territory.  Territorial  officials,  however,  were  not 
appointed  until  April  1869.  The  Territorial  Governor  served  ex  officio  as 
superintendent,  During  the  period  of  the  Wyoming  Superintendency,  there 
was  only  one  agency  in  Wyoming,  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency.  The 
successor  of  the  Fort  Bridger  Agency,  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  Utah 
Superintendency,  it  was  responsible  for  the  Eastern  bands  of  Shoshoni  and 
Bannock  Indians.  There  were  also  Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  and  Sioux  Indians 
in  Wyoming,  The  Wyoming  Superintendency  was  discontinued  in  1870,  and 
thereafter  the  agent  reported  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
Washington.  The  only  records  of  the  superintendency  are  a  volume  of  let- 
ters sent,  July-November  1870,  and  a  volume  of  copies  of  endorsements  on 
letters  received  by  the  superintendent  and  referred  to  other  officials,  usually 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  August-October  1870.  They  have  been 
reproduced  as  part  of  M 1016. 

Records  of  Agencies,  Schools,  and  Other  Field  Offices 
A  berdeen  A  rea  Off  ice 

The  Aberdeen  Area  Office  was  created  in  1949  and  given  jurisdiction  over 
the  Cheyenne  River,  Crow  Creek,  Fort  Berthold,  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud, 
Yankton,  Sisscion,  Standing  Rock,  Turtle  Mountain,  Fort  Tottcn,  and 
Winnebago  Agencies  and  Subagencies  and  the  Flandreau  and  Wahpeton 
Schqols. 

The  records,  incorporating  those  of  some  subordinate  units,  1934-52  (31 
It.  in  FARC  Kansas  City),  include  general  correspondence  and  a  decimal 
file;  range,  wildlife,  tire,  and  forestry  reports;  and  records  concerning  irri- 
gation, soil  conservation,  and  subsistence  gardens. 

Ahiquiu  and  Cimarron  Agencies 

I  he  Ahiquiu  Agency  was  established  in  1854  for  the  Capote  Ute  and 
licarilla  Apache  in  the  northwestern  part  of  present  New  Mexico.  After  the 
Cimarron  Agency  was  established  in  1862,  the  Abiquiu  Agency  had  charge 
of  the  Capote  and  Wiirmtuche  Ute.  The  new  agency,  which  replaced  the 
Utah  Agency  for  various  bahds  ol  Ule  in  New  Mexico,  was  responsible  for 
the  huarilla  Apache  and  Moache  Ute.  No  agent  was  assigned  to  the 
(  imarron  Agency  from  April  1872  until  July  1874,  The  Cimarron  and 
Ahiquiu  Agencies  were  consolidated  with  the  Pueblo  Agency  in  1876  and 
1 878,  respectively.  The  Ute  Indians  moved  to  the  Southern  Ute  Agency  in 
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Colorado  in  IH7H,  ami  the  J icarilla  Apache  moved  from  Cimarron  to  the 
Abk|uiu  Agency  area.  Cimarron  was  discontinued,  but  a  farmer  in  charge 
was  assigned  to  the  Abiquiu  Agency,  which  was  renamed  the  J  icarilla 
Agency  in  1881,  In  1882  supervision  of  the  J  icarilla  Agency  was  transferred 
from  the  Pueblo  Agency  to  the  Mescalero  Agency,  and  the  following  year 
the  .1  icarilla  Apache  moved  to  the  Mescalero  Reservation  in  southern  New 
Mexico, 

The  records,  1869-82  (5  ft.  in  FARC  Denver),  are  mostly  from  the 
Abiquiu  Agency.  They  include  a  volume  of  letters  sent,  1875-80,  and 
correspondence,  circulars,  accounts,  and  other  records,  1869-82.  See  also 
the  records  of  the  New  Mexico  Superintendency  on  pages  1 38  and  139, 

,4  Ihuquerque  Indian  School 

This  boarding  school  was  established  in  1881  at  Duranes,  New  Mexico 
Territory,  and  moved  to  its  present  site  the  following  year,  The  Presbyterian 
Home  Mission  Board  operated  the  school  under  contract  until  1886,  when 
t he  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  assumed  control,  From  1901  to  1911  the  Albu- 
querque Indian  School  had  jurisdiction  over  the  day  schools  and  agency 
duties  for  the  pueblos  in  the  vicinity,  In  1935  the  school  was  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Pueblos  Agency. \ 

The  records  of  the  school,  1886-1951  (16  ft.  in  FARC  Denver),  include 
folders  for  nongraduated  students  (surnames  beginning  A  through  C  only), 
1886  1951,  and  a  decimal  file,  1917-36. 

A  nudurko  A  rcu  Office 

hie  Anadarko  Area  Office,  established  in  1948,  is  essentially  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Kiowa  Agency,  created  in  1864  and  permanently  located  in 
Indian  Territory  in  1869,  After  the  Wichita  Agency  was  merged  with  it  in 
1878,  the  Kiowa  Agency,  for  some  years  usually  called  the  Kiowa,  Co- 
manche, and  Wichita  Agency,  was  responsible  for  Kiowa,  Comanche, 
Kiowa-Apache,  Delaware,  Caddo,  Wichita  and  affiliated  Indians,  and, 
later,  lort  Sill  Apache,  In  more  recent  years  the  agency  had  some  responsi- 
bilities lor  the  Alabania-Coushatti  Indians  of  Texas. 

I  he  records,  1881-1952  ( 1 ,523  ft.  in  IAKC  l  ort  Worth),  include  general 
correspondence  and  correspondence  concerning  lands,  hen  ship,  townsites, 
and  schools;  accounts  and  case  files  for  individual  Indian*;  land  transaction 
tile;  annuity  payrolls;  annual  reports;  student  records;  and  records  of 
employees. 

Hitting  Area  Of/ia* 

I  lie  Hillings  Area  OH  ice  was  established  in  1946.  It  has  jurisdiction  over 
Indian  agencies  in  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and  its  records  incorporate 
manv  ol  earlier  jurisdictions  in  those  Slates, 

I  he  records,  1912  *2  (340  ft.  in  I  ARC  Seattle),  relate  predominantly  to 
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Indian  lauds  and  resources.  They  include  general  decimal  files,  grazing 
leases,  and  records  concerning  education,  health,  tribal  enactments,  irriga- 
tion, land  transactions,  forestry,  soil  conservation,  agricultural  extension, 
/ and  road  construction. 

/  Hismarck  Indian  School 

The  Bismarck  Indian  School,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  originally  to  be  known 
,  as  the  Mandan  Indian  School,  was  authorized  in  1901  but  not  opened  until 
'  1908.  It  was  closed  for  several  months  in  1918.  In  1922  it  was  changed  from 
a  coeducational  to  a  girls'  nonreservation  boarding  school,  and  it  was 
closed  permanently  in  1937.  The  school  records,  1904-38  (4  ft.  in  FARC 
Kansas  City),  include  general  correspondence  (some  arranged  by  the 
•  decimal  system),  money  receipts  of  individual  Inditlns,  and  student  en- 
rollment applications. 

x  Muck  feet  Agency 

The  Black  feet  Agency  was  established  in  1855  for  the  JttfeeliHnds  of 
Siksika  Indians  living  in  present  Montana  known  collectively  as  Blackfeet 
and,  for  a  number  of  years,  some  Grosventre  Indians.  \ 

The  agency  records,  1875-1952  (230  ft.  in  FARC  Seattle),  include  general 
correspondence,  grazing  permits,  oil  and  gas  production  reports,  census 
records,  birth  and  health  records,  ledgers  and  abstracts  of  accounts  of  indi- 
vidual Indians,  tribal  council  records,  and  records  concerning  education, 
road,  forestry,  irrigation,  credit,  welfare,  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School 

The  Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa,,  was  established  in 
I H7y  and  closed  in  1918.  It  was  the  first  Government-operated  nonreser- 
vation boarding  school  for  Indians,  A  feature  of  the  school  was  the  outing 
system,  under  which  students  could  live  and  work  outside  the  school  and 
attend  public  school  while  still  enrolled  at  Carlisle, 

Among  the  school  records,  1879-1918  (91  ft,),  the  only  general  corre- 
spondence is  two  volumes  of  letters  sent,  August-October  1900  and  Jan- 
uary-May 1901.  Most  of  the  records  relate  to  students.  There  are  registers 
of  pupils,  1890-1906,  and  a  consecutive  record  of  pupils  enrolled,  1905-18. 
the  largest  series,  student  records,  1879-1918  (53  ft.),  consists  of  corre- 
spondence, cards  designated  as  "Descriptive  and  Historical  Record  of  Stu- 
dent, "  promotion  certificates  (including  ratings  in  subjects),  records  of  out- 
ings, medical  and  dental  records,  form  reports  concerning  post-school  ca- 
reers, records  from  other  schools,  information  forms  concerning  eligibility 
for  federal  aid,  clippings,  photographs,  and  other  records.  They  relate  to 
enrollment,  transportation,  progress  at  school,  outings,  health,  financial 
affairs,  withdrawals  from  school,  careers  after  leaving  school,  special  prob- 
lems, and  other  subjects,  The  folders  for  individual  students  are  arranged 
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numerically.  Other  "Descriptive  and  Historical  Record  of  Student"  cards 
arc  separate,  as  are  enrollment  cards,  and  cards  concerning  students'  poten- 
tial and  actual  employment  after  leaving  Carlisle;  most  of  these  are  for  stu- 
dents for  whom  there  are  no  folders.  There  are  three  sets  of  index  slips  to 
the  folders  and  cards,  arranged,  respectively,  by  folder  number,  alpha- 
betically by  surname  of  student,  and  alphabetically  by  tribe  and  thereunder 
alphabetically  by  surname  of  student. 

Student  information  cards,  1 879- 191 8  (10  ft.),  may  give  name,  tribe, 
agency,  age,  degree  of  Indian  blood,  name  of  father,  date  of  arrival  at  Car- 
lisle, date  of  and  reason  for  departure,  time  spent  on  outings,  trade,  name 
of  spouse,  character  rating,  religion,  date  of  death,  and  other  information, 
Other  records  include  enrollment  cards,  ca,  1897-1913;  two  attendance 
books  labeled  "morning  reports,"  1884-91;  an  enrollment  status  book, 
1898-1902;  a  volume  with  information  concerning  former  students,  ca. 
1898;  a  register  of  applications  for  student  workers,  1885-90;  and  four 
registers  of  outings,  1881  97  and  1912-18.  There  are  also  10  ledgers  lor  stu- 
dent savings  accounts,  1 890- 1918;  a  journal  for  payments  to  boys,  1908-12; 
a  journal  for  the  YMCA  account,  1910-14;  minutes  of  the  Invincible  De- 
bating Society,  which  was  composed  of  boys  in  the  school;  an  address  book 
for  letters  written  by  students;  a  register  of  visitors;  time  books  for  em- 
ployees; financial  records;  and  records  concerning  goods  and  supplies, 

(  anon  School  and  Agency 

I  he  Carson  or  Stewart  Indian  School  was  established  near  Carson  City, 
Nev.,  in  1890  as  a  nonreservation  boarding  school.  During  the  years  1897  to 
1 908  the  school  supervised  the  Walker  River  Reservation  lor  Paiutc 
Indian*.  It  also  had  agency  duties  for  other  Indian  groups  and  lor  different 
periods  of  time  supervised  several  day  schools  in  Nevada  and  California. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  Reno  Agency  in  1912,  the  school  lost  its  re- 
maining outside  responsibilities.  In  1925  the  Reno  Agency  was  consolidated 
»nh  the  school  to  form  the  Carson  Agency.  The  agency  supervised  the 
Pyramid  l  ake,  Port  McDermitt,  and  Summit  lake  Reservations  and 
various  other  Indian  groups  in  northern  Nevada.  Pyramid  Lake  was  rees- 
tablished as  an  independent  jurisdiction  from  1930  to  1933,  In  1935  the 
Walker  Rivei  Agencv  was  merged  with  (  arson,  giving  it  responsibility  for 
most  ot  the  Indians  in  Nevada  and  some  in  C  alifornia,  chiefly  Paiutc1, 
Shoshoni,  and  Washo. 

The  school  and  agency  records,  ca.  1890  1955  (101  ft.  in  PARC  San 
I  rancisco),  include  correspondence,  administrative  files,  a  register  of 
pupils,  pupil  record  books,  individual  Indian  pupil  records,  and  records  of 
goods  issued  to  Indians.  Sec  also  thr  records  of  the  Walker  River  Agency  on 
page  189 
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(  arter  and  Laona  Agencies 

The  Carter  Agency  was  established  at  Carter,  Wise.,  in  1911.  In  1916  it 
was  moved  to  Laona,  Wise,  and  renamed  the  Laona  Agency.  It  was  re* 
sponsible  for  several  bands  of  Potawatomi  Indians  in  Wisconsin  and,  later, 
in  Michigan.  It  also  had  duties  concerning  the  Rice  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians,  who  lived  mainly  in  Forest  and  Langlade  Counties,  Wise,  The 
Laona  Agency  was  consolidated  with  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Agency  in  1927, 
but  a  subagency  was  maintained  at  Laona  for  some  years  thereafter,  The 
records  of  the  Laona  Agency,  191 1-27  (14  ft.  in  FARC  Chicago),  consist 
chiefly  of  correspondence,  There  are  also  some  fiscal  records  and  records 
concerning  efforts  to  enroll  nonrescrvation  Chippewa  in  1920.  „ 

Chamberlain  Indian  School 

This  nonrescrvation  boarding  school  at  Chamberlain,  S,  Dak,,  was 
established  in  I H9H  and  closed  1909.  Its  records,  1897-1909(1  ft.),  consist 
of  a  blotter,  1907-9,  which  contains  notations  concerning  arrivals  and 
departures  of  students  and  employees,  progress  on  work  projects,  pur- 
chases, disbursements,  visits,  weather  conditions,  and  oilier  matters;  two 
registers  of  pupils,  1901-6;  rosters  of  employees;  and  several  account 
books. 

Chemawa  Indian  School 

A  nonrescrvation  boarding  school  was  opened  at  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  in 
1880.  In  1885  it  was  moved  to  a  site  north  of  Salem  that  became  known  as 
Chemawa  The  school  has  been  called  both  Chemawa  and  Salem.  From 
I92S  to  1938  the  school  had  agency  duties  for  the  Indians  of  the  Grand 
Ronde  and  Silet/  Reservations  and  nonrescrvation  Indians,  but  most  of  its 
records  relate  to  school  activities. 

Hie  school  records,  1880-1952  (210  ft.  in  FARC  Seattle),  include  general 
correspondence  and  decimal  files,  descriptive  statements  about  children, 
applications  for  admission,  attendance  records,  student  health  records,  stu- 
dent and  graduate  student  case  files,  ledgers  lor  accounts  of  individual 
Indians,  fiscal  records  concerning  maintenance  of  the  school,  and  records 
concerning  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  work  and  irrigation  projects.  See 
also  the  records  of  the  Grand  Ronde  Silct/ Agency  on  page  Ifil. 

(  fwrokee  Agencw  foist 

An  agent  was  appointed  for  the  Cherokee  Indians  living  easi  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  mainly  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  as  early  as  1792.  There  is 
verv  hole  information  concerning  the  agent  and  his  immediate  successors 
hut  hv  I  HOI  the  Cherokee  Agency  was  permanently  established  at  South 
West  Point,  now  Kingston,  lenn.  Between  1 807  and  1 820  the  agency  was  at 
ui  near  lliwassee  Harrison  at  the  mouth  t/f  the  lliwassee  River,  Alter  1820 
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the  agency  was  located  farther  up  the  hiwassee  River,  opposite  Calhoun, 
Tenn.  On  December  31,  1834,  the  Cherokee  Agency  in  the  East  was  dis- 
continued as  a  regular  agency,  and  the  superintendent  of  emigration  for  the 
Cherokee  was  designated  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  agent.  By  1839  the 
Bureau  considered  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  to  Indian  Territory 
complete.  The  position  of  superintendent  of  emigration  and  the  Cherokee 
Agency  in  Tennessee  were  discontinued  January  26,  1839.  Actually,  how- 
ever, many  Cherokee  Indians  still  lived  in  the  East. 

For  many  years  the  Cherokee  agent  also  served  as  agent  of  the  War 
Department  in  Tennessee.  In  this  capacity  he  handled  such  matters  as  pay- 
ments to  troops,  procurement  of  supplies,  and  accounts  of  military  officers 
and  other  Indian  agents. 

Among  the  records  of  the  agency,  1798-1839  (10  ft.),  the  largest  series 
consists  of  correspondence,  vouchers,  receipts,  financial  statements,  ab- 
stracts, Treasury  Department  notices,  minutes,  journals,  rolls,  lists,  affi- 
davits, petitions,  addresses,  passports,  and  other  records,  1798-1838  (6  ft.), 
arranged  in  rough  chronological  order.  Copies  of  correspondence  for  the 
years  1822  to  1827  and  1832  to  1835  have  been  bound  in  two  letter  books, 
and  there  are  seven  letter  books  for  copies  of  correspondence  of  the  superin- 
tendence of  emigration,  1831-34,  and  the  combined  super- 
iritendency  and  agency,  1835-39,  There  are  several  account  books,  includ- 
ing daybooks,  journals,  ledgers,  and  receipt  books,  covering  various 
periods.  There  are  also  unbound  accounts,  1801-20,  including  some  records 
in  the  agent's  capacity  as  agent  of  the  War  Department.  One  journal, 
IH25  -28,  is  a  record  of  disbursements  to  help  Indians  in  suits  to  recover  lost 
reservations  and  in  other  legal  cases.  There  is  correspondence  of  the  agent 
of  the  War  Department  in  Tennessee,  1800-15,  and  some  correspondence  of 
Governor  Joseph  McMinn  of  Tennessee  relating  particularly  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  treaty  of  July  8,  1817,  and  the  removal  of  Cherokee  Indians  to 
Arkansas,  1817-21.  (McMinn  later  was  Cherokee  agent.) 

Many  of  the  records  of  the  Cherokee  Agency,  East,  have  been  repro- 
duced as  M208. 

(  'herokee  Avency,  North  Carolina 

Many  Cherokee  Indians  continued  to  live  in  the  region  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  after  the  removal  of  most  of  the  tribe  and  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  Cherokee  Agency  in  the  East  in  1839.  Although  there  was  no 
regular  agent  assigned  to  them  for  several  decades,  from  time  to  time  the 
Bureau  did  appoint  special  agents  and  commissioners  to  perform  various 
duties  relating  to  them.  In  1882  a  regular  agency  was  established.  Since  1893 
it  has  been  at  Cherokee,  N,C.  l;or  many  years  the  superintendent  of  the 
(  herokee  School  also  served  as  agency  superintendent. 

the  agency  records,  1886-1952  (158  ft,  in  FARC  Atlanta),  include 
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general  files,  student  folders  and  other  school  records,  training  case  files  for 
veterans  after  World  War  II,  census  records,  tribal  financial  records, 
annuity  payment  records,  files  for  accounts  of  individual  Indians,  timber 
sales  and  cutting  permits,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  project  files,  and 
law  and  order  reports. 

Cherokee  Agency,  West 

The  only  known  records  of  the  Cherokee  Agency  in  the  West  in  the 
National  Archives  consist  of  correspondence,  transcripts  of  speeches, 
vouchers,  and  receipts,  1816-19,  when  the  Western  Cherokee  were  living 
between  the  Arkansas  and  White  Rivers  in  the  present  State  of  Arkansas. 

Cheyenne  River  Agency 

The  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  S.  Dak.,  was  established  in  1869  for  several 
bands  of  Sioux  Indians.  It  was  known  as  the  Forest  Cit'y  Agency  from  1892 
to  1894,  The  agency  records,  1869-1955  (310  ft.  in  FARC  Kansas  City),  in- 
clude several  series  of  general  correspondence;  school,  range  andj  forestry, 
census,  birth  and  death,  heirship  and  probate,  allotment,  and  annuity  rec- 
ords; folders  and  money  accounts  for  individual  Indians;  and  tribal  court 
records. 

Chickasaw  Agency,  East 

The  Chickasaw  Agency  in  the  Kast  was  established  in  1800  for  the  Chick- 
asaw Indians,  who  then  lived  mainly  in  the  present  State  of  Mississippi  but 
also  in  adjacent  parts  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  The  agency  remained  in 
operation  until  1839,  but  there  are  only  a  few  records,  chiefly  letters  re- 
ccived  and  sent,  1812-16,  and  an  estimate  of  expenses  for  1806. 

Chilocco  Indian  Schodl 

This  school  was  opened  in  Indian  Territory  in  1884  as  a  nonreservation 
industrial  and  agricultural  training  school  for  Indians.  The  records, 
1890  1952  (346  ft.  in  FARC'  Fort  Worth),  include  correspondence  with  the 
C  ommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  decimal  files,  accounts  of  individual 
Indians,  student  files,  attendance  records,  employee  records,  records  con- 
cerning the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program  and  national  defense 
timing  World  War  II,  and  a  collection  of  photographs  of  individuals  and 
aim  pus  scenes. 

(  hoctaw  Agency,  Kast 

I  here  was  an  agency  for  the  Choctaw  Indians  living  east  of  the  Missis 
sippi  River,  mainly  in  the  present  State  of  Mississippi,  from  before  1800  un- 
til 1812.  The  only  records,  however,  are  some  correspondence,  vouchers, 
and  a  list  of  employees,  1817-21.  These  have  not  been  positively  identified 
as  records  of  the  agency,  but  there  arc  no  other  records  with  which  they 
seem  more  likely  to  belong, 
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(  uloruiio  River  Agency 

The  Colorado  River  Agency  was  established  in  1864  tor  the  Indians  living 
in  the  Colorado  River  area,  chiefly  in  Arizona  but  also  in  California  and 
Nevada.  The  tribes  included  Mohave,  Chcmehuevi,  Walapai,  Havasupai, 
Cocopa,  and  Yavapai,  but  the  agency  came  to  be  concerned  primarily  with 
the  Mbhave  and  Chcmehuevi  Indians,  at  first  those  living  on  and  near  the 
Colorado  River  Reservation  and  later  over  a  wider  area.  New  agencies  were 
created  for  the  other  tribes,  The  I'ort  Mojave  School,  established  in  1890, 
had  agency  duties  for  the  Mohave  and  Chcmehuevi  Indians  living  near  it 
until  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Colorado  River  Agency -in  1915.  Fort 
Mojave  was  an  independent  jurisdiction  again  horn  1917  until  the  school 
was  closed  in  19.11,  but  it  did  not  have  any  agency  responsibilities.  In  1935 
the  Fort  Yuma  Agency  for  Yuma  and  Cocopa  Indians  was  merged  with  the 
Colorado  River  Agency. 

The  agency  records,  1867-1952  (322  ft.  in  FARC  Los  Angeles),  include 
administrative,  hospital,  and  fiscal  records  and  records  concerning  Irri- 
gation, property  reports,  contracts,  leases,  field  notes  of  land  surveys,  and 
registers  of  Indian  families. 

Col  villi*  Agency 

The  Colville  Agency  was  established  in  1872  for  the  Indians  of  the  Col- 
ville  Reservation  and  later  the  Spokane  and  Coeur  d*AI6nc  Reservations  in 
Washington  and  Idaho  and  nonreservation  Indians  in  the  area.  They 
included  the  Colville,  Spokan,  Coeur  (TAItne,  Lake,  Ncspclim,  Okinagan, 
Kalispel,  Sanpoil,  Methow,  Joseph's  Band  of  Nez  Perci,  Moses  Band  of 
*  Columbia,  and  Wenatchi  Indians.  In  time  the  tribal  distinctions  were 

dropped,  and  the  Indians  were  identified  by  the  reservation  on  which  they 
lived.  A  separate  Coeur  d'Aline  Agency  was  established  in  1905  and  a 
Spokane  Agency  in  1912.  The  Spokane  Agency  was  consolidated  with  the 
Colville  Agency  in  1925. 

The  records  of  the  Colville  Agency,  1865  1952  (222  ft.  in  F  ARC  Seattle), 
include  general  correspondence,  clay  school  correspondence,  census  and 
annuity  payment  rolls,  tribal  council  minutes,  maps,  and  records  con- 
cerning grazing  and  forestry,  irrigation,  accounts  of  individual  Indians, 
land  sales,  vital  statistics,  and  judicial  and  legal  services.  See  also  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Spokane  Agency  on  page  1 85, 

Concho  Agency 

The  Concho  Agency,  formerly  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  Southern  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  of  Oklahoma.  The 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  was  established  in  1874  as  the  successor  to 
the  Upper  Arkansas  Agency.  In  1902  the  agency  was  divided  into  the  Chey- 
enne and  Arapaho,  Segcr,  and  Cantonment  Agencies,  and  from  1908  to 
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1917  a  fourth  agency,  Red  Moon,  was  separated  from  Soger,  The  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  Agency  was  reunited  in  1927,  and  its  name  was  changed  to 
Concho  in  l%3. 

The  agency  records,  1891-1952  (457  It,  in  FARC  Fort  Worth),  include 
general  correspondence  and  decimal  files,  census  records,  accounts  of  indi- 
vidual Indians,  land  transaction  files,  maps,  plats,  tractbooks,  registers  of , 
Indian  families  and  children,  records  of  marriage  licenses,  records  of  births 
and  deaths  at  Red  Moon,  and  heirship  and  school  records. 

Consolidated  Chippewa  Agency 

The  Consolidated  Chippewa  Agency  was  established  in  1922  for 
Chippewa  Indians  living  on  various  reservations  in  northern  Minnesota  pre- 
viously assigned  to  the  White  Earth,  Leech  Lav  and  Red  Lake  Agencies. 
The  White  Earth  and  Leech  Lake  Agencies  w<<;  abolished.  The  Red  Lake 
Agency  continued  to  be  responsible  for  the  Red  Lake  Chippewa  but  not  the 
Indians  of  the  Nett  Lake  (Bois  Fort  Chippewa),  Grand  Portage,  and  Fond 
du  Lac  Reservations,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  Red  Lake  Agency  only 
since  1920.  (These  three  reservations  had  been  consolidated  under  the  Fond 
du  Lac  Agency  in  1919;  an  Rgeney  for  each  had  been  broken  off  from  the  La 
Pointc  Agency  during  the  years  1906  to  1911.)  In  December  1954  the  Con- 
solidated Chippewa  Agency  and  the  Red  Lake  Agency  were  merged  to  form 
the  Minnesota  Agency.  Red  Lake  was  reestablished  as  an  independent  unit 
in  1964,  and  the  name  Minnesota  Agency  was  retained  for  the  former 
C  onsolidated  Chippewa  Agency. 

The  records  of  the  Consolidated  Chippewa  Agency,  1889-  1954  (186  ft.  in 
FARC  Kansas  City  and  4  ft.  in  Washington,  D.C.),  include  many  inherited 
from  predecessors,  The  agency  records  include  general  correspondence, 
ledger/and  accounts  for  individual  Indians,  census  data,  council  proceed- 
ings* of  negotiations  between  Chippewa  Indians  and  the  United  States  in 
1 889,  and  records  concerning  births  and  deaths,  heirship,  tribal  enrollment, 
unpaid  annuities,  tribal  delegations,  forestry,  grazing,  and  land. 

Identified  as  records  from  Leech  Lake,  1915-31,  are  general  corre- 
spondence, including  letters  received  by  the  farmer  in  charge  at  Leech  Lake, 
1971-30  (in  Washington),  and  accounts  of  individual  Indians,  a  reservation 
census,  land  allotment  files,  timber  sales  records,  a  register  of  employees, 
and  Leech  Lake  Hospital  and  Sanatorium  correspondence. 

Identified  as  records  from  White  Earth,  1892-1931,  are  general  corre- 
spondence, including  correspondence  of  the  forest  ftmrd  who  was  the 
agency  field  representative  at  Beaijliou,  1922-26,  and  at  White  Earth, 
1926  29,  an  J  of  the  field  clerks  at  White  Earth  and  Mahnomen,  1930-35  (in 
Washington).  There  are  also  school  correspondence,  records  of  accounts  of 
individual  Indians,  stubs  of  certificates  for  land  allotments,  equity  files  tor 
land  claims,  records  of  timber  sales,  and  census,  allotment,  and  annuity 
rolls. 
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I di  the  C it  and  Portage  School  there  are  some  records,  1913-31  (in 
Washington),  relating  to  aetivites  of  the  teacher,  who  also  had  general 
charge  of  the  Grand  Portage  Reservation  and  tor  a  time  served  as  deputy 
special  officer  for  liquor  control. 

See  also  the  records  of  the  Leech  Lake,  Nett  Lake,  and  White  Earth 
Agencies  on  pages  1,65, 170,  and  190  and  191,  respectively, 

Creek  Agency,  East 

An  agent  was  appointed  for  the  Creek  Indians  living  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  chiefly  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  as  early  as  1792,  The  agency 
continued  in  operation  until  1836,  The  few  records  of  the  agency, 
1794-1818,  include  correspondence,  licenses  totrade,  and  vouchers, 

Crow  Agency 

The  Crow  Agency  was  established  in  1869  for  the  Mountain  Crow 
Indians  of  Montana.  Gradually,  the  other  main  group  of  Crows,  t tie  River 
Crows,  also  came  under  the  conlrol  of  the  Crow  Agency. 

The  agency  records,  1877-1952  (162  ft,  in  FARC  Seattle),  include  general 
correspondence  and  decimal  files,  student  case  files,  school  censuses,  tract- 
hooks,  maps  of  the  Crow  Reservations,  grazing  leases,  building  plans, 
annuity  payrolls,  ledgers  for  accounts  of  individual  Indians,  records  of 
goods  issued  to  Indians,  census  rolls,  Indian  court  dockets,  and  records 
concerning  irrigation,  forestry,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  road  pro- 
grams. 

Crow  Creek  Agency 

The  Crow  Creek  Agency  was  formally  established  in  1874  as  the  successor 
of  the  Upper  Missouri  Agency,  although  the  predecessor  agency  had  been 
commonly  known  as  Crow  Creek  as  early  as  1866,  when  a  new  location  for 
the  agency  office  was  selected  near  Crow  Creek  below  the  Great  Bend  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  Dakota  Territory,  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
Agency  had  been  gradually  reduced  by  the  establishment  of  new  agencies; 
by  1871  it  was  responsible  only  for  the  Lower  Yanktonai  and  Lower  Brule 
Sioux.  In  1875  a  separate  agency  was  established  for  the  Lower  Brule,  From 
1882  to  1896  the  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bruld  Agencies  were  consolidated 
as  the  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  Agency,  They  were  again  separate  until 
1924  when  Lower  Brul6  was  made  a  subagency  of  Crow  Creek,  In  1954 
Crow  Creek  and  its  subagency  were  merged  with  the  Pierre  School  to  form 
the  Pierre  Agency. 

The  records  of  the  Crow  Creek  Agency,  1861-1955  (196  ft.  in  FARC 
Kansas  City),  include  general  correspondence,  tribal  correspondence  for  the 
1>   Yanktonai  and  Brultf,  census  rolls,  birth  and  death  registers,  case  files  for 
accounts  of  individual  Indians  and  special  deposits  and  disbursements, 
land  transaction  and  heirship  records,  annuity  payrolls,  school  records, 
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lease  accounting  records,  tribal  court  records,  and  records  of  an  economic 
and  social  survey  at  Lower  Bruit,  1938. 

Digger  Agency 

There  had  been  a  farmer  in  charge  assigned  to  the  Digger  Reservation 
near  Jackson,  Calif.,  as  early  as  1899,  but  the  few  records  of  the  agency  are 
only  for  the  years  1915  to  1920.  During  this  period  the  farmer  in  charge  was 
also  responsible  for  the  Indians  of  the  Tuolumne  Reservation.  The  agency 
was  discontinued  in  1921,  and  its  duties  were  assigned  to  the  Reno  Agency. 
The  records  (in  FARC  San  Francisco)  consist  of  general  correspqndence, 
pupils*  applications  to  enter  schools  with  related  correspondence,  and  tribal 
and  school  census  records. 

Fallon  School  and  Agency 

The  Fallon  Day  School  was  established  in  1908  near  Fallon,  Nev.  The 
superintendent  also  had  agency  duties  for  a  reservation  established  for  a 
colony  of  Paiute  Indians,  In  1912  the  Lovelocks  School  was  subordinated  to 
the  Fallon  School;  Fallon  was  ended  as  an  independent  jurisdiction  in  1925 
and  put  under  the  Walker  River  Agency.  The  only  separate  records  of  the 
school  are  some  administrative  files,  1909-25  (1  ft.  in  FARC  San 
Francisco). 

Flandreau  School  and  Agency 

The  Flandreau  Agency  was  established  in  1873  for  the  Santee  Sioux  living 
at  Flandreau,  Dakota  Territory,  From  1879  until  1902  the  Flandreau 
Agency  was  consolidated  with  the  Santee  Agency.  The  Flandreau  Indian 
School,  now  known  as  Flandreau  Indian  Vocational  High  School,  was 
opened  as  a  nonreservation  boarding  school  in  1893.  From  1901  until  1906 
it  was  called  Kiggs  Institute.  In  1902  the  school  superintendent  was  assigned 
the  duties  of  agent  for  the  Flandreau  Agency.  During  1948  and  1949  the 
Pipestone  Indian  School  was  under  Flandreau. 

The  school  and  agency  records,  1880-1954  (113  ft.  in  FARC  Kansas 
C  ity),  include  general  correspondence,  individual  student  folders,  census 
rolls,  records  of  accounts  of  individual  Indians  and  special  deposits,  a 
marriage  register  for  1900,  and  records  concerning  annuity  payments, 
money  allotments,  and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  Work  Projects 
Administration  projects. 

Flathead  Agency 

The  Flathead  Agency,  Mont.,  was  established  in  1854  principally  for  the 
Flathead,  Upper  Pend  d'Oreille,  and  Kutettai  Indians.  Lower  Kalispel 
Indians  moved  onto  the  Flathead  Reservation  in  1887  and  Spokan  Indians 
in  1894.  In  time  the  tribal  distinctions  were  ignored,  and  the  Indians  became 
known  collectively  as  Flat  heads. 
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The  records  of  the  agency,  1875-1952  (540  ft.  in  FARC  Seattle),  include 
general  correspondence  and, decimal  files;  correspondence,  reports,  and 
censuses  concerning  schools;  grazing  permits,  leases,  records  concerning  al- 
lotments and  land  transactions,  and  other  records  concerning  land;  records 
concerning  irrigation,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  engineering,  road,  and 
forestry  programs;  ledgers  for  accounts  of  individual  Indians;  and  census 
reports,  records  concerning  relief  and  welfare  projects  and  cases,  Indian 
police  and  court  records,  credit  program  files,  tribdl  accounts,  and  annuity 
payrolls. 

There  are  separate  records,  1906-52  (540  ft.  in  FARC  Seattle),  of  the 
Flathead  Irrigation  Project,  started  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  1908 
and  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1924.  The  records  in- 
clude general  subject  files,  water  delivery  records,  level  books,  transit 
books,  canal  cross  section  books,  diaries,  engineering  and  operation  and 
maintenance  files,  reports  and  studies,  maps,  photographs,  records  con- 
cerning power  and  electrical  services1,  contract  files,  and  fiscal  records. 

Fort  Apache  Agency 

The  White  Mountain  Reservation  for  Apache  Indians  in  Arizona  was  es- 
tablished in  1872  with  two  divisions,  the  northern  one  under  the  Camp 
Apache  Agency  and  the  southern  one  under  the  San  Carlos  Agency,  In  1875 
the  San  Carlos  Agency  assumed  control  of  both  divisions,  and  by  1876  it 
was  in  charge  of  all  the  Apache  Indians  in  Arizona.  In  1897  the  reservation 
was  divided,  and  the  Fort  Apache  Agency  was  established  for  the  White 
Mountain  Apache  in  the  northern  part,  now  called  the  Fort  Apache  Reser- 
vation. 

The  agency  records,  1875-1952  (229  ft.  in  FARC  Los  Angeles),  include 
correspondence,  annual  narrative  and  statistical  reports,  census  records, 
Indian  police  dockets  and  court  records,  records  concerning  asbestos  min- 
ing claims,  many  fiscal  records,  and  some  maps,  charts,  and  drawings. 
Some  records  of  the  Army  command  at  Fort  Apache,  1890-1912,  are  with 
the  agency  records. 

Fort  Belknap  Agency 

The  Fort  Belknap  Agency  was  established  in  1873  for  the  Orosventre  and 
Assiniboin  Indians  living  along  the  Milk  River  in  northern  Montana,  It  was 
combined  with  I  he  Fort  Feck  Agency  in  1876  but  reestablished  as  a  separate 
agency  in  1878. 

The  agency  records,  1878-1952  (285  ft.  in  FARC  Seattle),  include  general 
correspondence  and  decimal  files,  correspondence  concerning  education 
and  school  reports  and  applications,  grazing  permits,  leases,  ledgers  for  ac- 
counts of  individual  Indians,  correspondence  and  reports  about  health  and 
welfare,  census  rolls,  family  history  cards,  traders'  licenses,  police  and 
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court  records,  and  records  concerning  roads,  land  sales,  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  work,  and  financial  matters. 

Fort  Bert  hold  Agency 

The  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  N.  DaL,  was  established  in  1864  when  the 
Upper  Missouri  Agency  was  divided,  A  new  agent  was  assigned  to  the 
Ankara,  Grosventre,  Mandan,  Assiniboin,  and  Crow  Indians  living  along 
the  Missouri  River  near  Fort  Bewhold.  During  1869  and  1870  the  Assin- 
iboin, Crow,  and  some  of  the  Grosvcntres  were  assigned  to  other  agencies. 
The  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  was  established  in  1870,  and  an  agent  was 
first  specifically  assigned  to  the  Fort  Berthold  Agency  in  1871 . 

The  records  of  the  agency,  1877-1955  (340  ft.  in  FARC  Kansas  City),  in- 
clude general  correspondence;  ledgers  for  accounts  of  individual  Indians 
and  special  deposits;  land  sale,  lease,  and  allotment  records;  timber  records; 
grazing  permit  files;  heirship  records;  census  and  birth  and  death  records; 
school  records;  records  concerning  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  work;  and 
tribal  council  and  business  committee  minutes.  / 

Fori  Bid  well  School  and  Agency  J 

The  Fort  Bidwcll  School  was  opened  in  1898,  and  within  a  few/years  it 
had  agency  duties  for  the  Indians,  chiefly  Pit  River  and  Paiute,  </f  Modoc 
County,  Calif.  The  school  was  closed  in  1930,  and  the  following  year  the 
agency  duties  were  transferred  to  the  Sacramento  Agency.  So'me  records 
through  1936,  maintained  at  Fotf  Bidwell,  are  included  with  t^e  agency  rec- 
ords. 

The  records,  1898-1936  (9  ft.  in  FARC  Sah  Francisco),  include  adminis- 
trative files,  farming  and  grazing  leases,  school  reports,  individual  Indian 
pupil  records,  a  pupil  register,  and  school  census  records. 

Fort  Hull  Agency 

In  1867  a  special  agent  was  assigned  to  the  Boise  and  Bruncau  bands  of 
Shoshoni  Indians.  In  1869  these  Indians  and  some  Western  Shoshoni  and 
Bannock  were  moved  to  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  in  southeastern  Idaho.  In 
1872  the  Bannock  previously  assigned  to  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock 
Agency  in  Wyoming  also  moved  to  Fort  Hall.  The  Lemhi  Agency  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Fort  Hall  Agency  from  January  1879  until  February 
1 880,  The  Indians  moved  from  Lemhi  to  Fort  Hall,  and  the  Lemhi  Agency  , 
was  closed  in  1907. 

The  records  of  the  Fort  Hall  Agency,  1889-19.52  (70  ft.  in  FARC  Seattle), 
include  school  surveys  and  censuses,  mining  permits,  grazing  leases,  ledgers 
and  cards  for  accounts  of  individual  Indians,  and  records  concerning 
owners  of  ceded  land,  irrigation,  forestry,  loans,  and  law  suits. 
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Fort  Peck  Agency 

The  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont,,  replaced  the  Milk  River  Agency  in  1874.  It 
was  responsible  primarily  for  Assinlboin  and  Sioux,  principally  Yanktonai, 
Indians. 

The  agency  records,  1877-1952  (248  ft,  in  FARC  Seattle),  include  general 
correspondence  and  decimal  files,  school  reports,  records  of  4-H  activities, 
grazing  permits,  mining  leases,  ledgers  for  accounts  of  individual  Indians, 
credit  rehabilitation  ledgers,  industrial  status  reports,  census  records,  medi- 
cal reports,  registers  of  Indians  and  of  births  and  deaths,  welfare  relief  case 
files,  tribal  council  records,  and  records  concerning  land  allotments  and 
sales,  forestry  and  range  management,  irrigation,  and  road  construction. 

Fori  Shaw  Indian  School 

This  nomescrvation  boarding  school  at  Fort  Shaw,  MontM  was  estab- 
lished in  i892  and  closed  in  1910.  Its  records,  1892-1910  (1  ft.),  consist  of 
letters  received,  1897-98;  three  registers  of  pupils,  1892-1910;  sanitary  re- 
ports, 1894-99;  rosters  of  employees;  and  cashbooks. 

Fori  T otien  Agency' 

The  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  was  established  in  1881  for  the  Sisse- 
ton,  Wahpcton,  and  Cut  Head  (Pabaksa)  Sioux  living  on  the  Devil's  Lake 
Reservation.  Beginning  in  1884  it  also  had  charge  of  the  Turtle  Mountain 
Chippewa,  In  1903  the  agency  was  merged  with  the  Fort  Totten  School, 
which  had  been  established  rn  1890.  In  1910  a  separate  agency  was  estab- 
lished for  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa.  From  1947  to  1949  Fort  Totten 
was  part  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Consolidated  Agency;  thereafter,  it  was 
again  independent. 

Records  of  the  Fort  Totten  Agency,  1890-1950  (89  ft.  in  FARC  Kansas 
City),  include  general  correspondence,  census  rolls,  vital  statistics,  probate 
and  heirship  files,  records  of  accounts  of  individual  Indians,  land  records, 
records  concerning  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  work,  tribal  court  records, 
and  individual  student  folders. 

Fort  Yuma  Subugency 

The  Fort  Yuma  Reservation  in  southeastern  California  and  a  reservation 
boarding  school  were  established  in  1884  for  the  Yuma  Indians.  The  reser- 
vation was  supervised  first  by  the  Colorado  River  and  then  the  Mission  Tule 
River  Agency.  In  1900  the  Fort  Yuma  School  was  given  agency  status.  In 
1935  it  was  placed  under  the  Colorado  River  Agency  and  reduced  to  a  sub- 
agency. 

The  records,  1907-52  (43  ft.  in  FARC  Los  Angeles),  include  corre- 
spondence and  school,  court,  election,  and  financial  records,  including  ac- 
counts of  individual  Indians. 
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(irand  Rapids  Affemv 

Ihc  Grand  Rapids  Agency  was  established  in  1916  for  the  Winnebago  In- 
dians of  Wisconsin,  who  previously  had  been  assigned  to  the  Toinah 
School.  It  was  consolidated  with  ihe  Laona  Agency  for  several  months  dur- 
ing 1917  and  1918.  The  name  of  the  community  of  Grand  Rapids  was 
changed  to  Wisconsin  Rapids  in  1920,  but  the  agency  kept  its  original  name. 
In  1921  responsibility  for  the  Arpin  Hand  of  Potawatorni  Indians  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Laona  Agency  to  Ihc  Grand  Rapids  Agency.  In  1927  the 
Grand  Rapids  Agency  was  discontinued,  and  its  dudes  were  returned  to  the 
Toinah  Indian  School,  which  again  was  given  agency  status.  Most  of  the 
records  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Agency,  1900-26  (6  ft.  in  FARC  Chicago),  re- 
late to  individual  estates  and  land  allotments  under  the  General  Allotment 
Act  of  1887.  Other  records  include  annuity  rolls,  some  correspondence, 
justifications  for  withdrawals  of  minors*  funds,  and  a  list  of  man  ied  Indian 
couples  in  Thurston,  Nebr.,in  1921, 

iiruntl  Rotule  Sileti  Agency 

Ih:  Grand  Rondc  and  Silctz  Agencies  were  established  in  1856  for  In- 
dians living  on  the  Coast  Reservation  who  had  been  moved  from  other  parts 
of  Oregon,  The  Indians  were  usually  identified  by  reservation  rather  thai' 
original  tribe  or  band.  In  1909  and  1925  the  Grand  Ronde  and  Silctz 
Agencies,  respectively,  were  consolidated  with  the  Salem  (Chemawa) 
School.  When  the  Roscburg  Agency  was  abolished  in  1918,  some  of  the 
nonrescrvation  Indians  in  Oregon  had  been  assigned  to  Siletz,  and  they  were 
also  transferred  to  Salem.  The  Grand  Ronde-Siletz  Agency  was  established 
in  1918,  relieving  the  Salem  School  of  its  agency  duties.  The  consolidated 
agency  was  terminated  in  1956,  Must  of  the  agency  records  appear  to  be 
»iih  those  of  the  (hand  Ronde-Siletz  Agency  rather  than  those  of  the 
<hool. 

The  records,  1863-1952  (70  ft,  in  FARC  Seattle),  include  general  cor- 
respondence and  decimal  files,  school  records,  heirship  cards,  maps,  an- 
nuity payrolls,  ledgers  for  accounts  of  individual  Indians,  vital  statistics  and 
census  rolls,  health  reports,  social  service  case  files,  court  records,  tribal 
constitutions,  and  records  concerning  land  allotments  and  sales,  forestry, 
(  ivilian  <  onservation  Corps  wot  k,  and  relief  and  rehabilitation. 

(irect  / 1«  G'.v  (  onsohdated  Agency 

I  he  Great  Lakes  Agency  was  established  in  19)6  as  the  successor  Jo  the 
I  ac  tiu  f  lambeau  Agency  for  various  bands  of  Chippewa  and  Potawatorni 
Indium  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  In  1949  the  agency  absorbed  the 
lomult  Agency  and  was  renamed  the  (heat  Lakes  Consolidated  A'gency. 
Previously  assigned  to  the  t  oinah  Agency  were  the  Winnebago  Indians  in 
Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  and  Iowa;  Stockbridge  and  Oneida  Indians  in  Wis. 
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cousin;  Ottawa  ami  Potawatonu  Indians  in  Michigan;  and  Saginaw,  Swan 
(  icck,  und  Black  River  Hands  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  Michigan.  The  Great 
I  akes  Consolidated  Agency  was  made  an  area  field  office  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Area  Office  in  1952  but  returned  to  agency  s'atus  in  1956. 

The  agency  records,  1875-1952  (approximately  350  ft.  in  FARC 
Chicago),  include  materials  inherited  from  jurisdictions  that  came  under  its 
control,  including  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Tomuh,  Mount  Pleasant,  Hayward, 
and  !,a  Pointe.  Other  records  of  these  jurisdictions  have  been  kept  apart 
from  those  of  the  consolidated  agency. 

I  here  arc  general  records  andw  records  concerning  health  and  medical 
care,  social  relations,  censuses  und  tribal  enrollment,  heirship,  payments  to 
Indians,  schools  and  students,  employment,  timber  and  forestry,  Civilian 
C  onservation  Corps  work,  relict1  and  rehabilitation,  accounts  of  individual 
Indians,  other  financial  matters,  liquor  and  drug  traffic,  law  and  order,  and 
Selective  Service  during  World  War  II. 

( oven  villv  School  and  Agency 

I  he  Greenville  School,  which  earlier  had  been  a  contract  school,  was  con- 
verted to  a  (iovernment  nonreservation  boarding  school  in  1895.  For  a 
number  of  years  it  had  agency  duties  for  the  Indians  of  Butte,  Plumas, 
Sierra,  and  Yuba  Counties  in  California.  In  1918  all  but  Plumas  County 
were  transferred  to  the  Reno  Agency,  and  Indians  of  the  discontinued  Rose- 
burg  Agency  living  south  of  the  Umpqua  Valley  in  Oregon  and  California 
were  transferred  to  (ireenville.  In  1923  Greenville  was  made  a  subagency  of 
the  new  Sacramento  Agency. 

Records  of  the  agency  and  school,  1897-1923  (22  ft.  in  FARC  San  Fran- 
cisco), include  letters  sent,  administrative  files,  correspondence  concerning 
schools,  annual  reports,  census  rolls,  plats,  and  records  concerning  Indian 
pupils,  See  also  the  records  of  the  Roseburg  Agency  on  pages  1 80  and  181. 

Haskell  Institute 

Haskell  Institute,  a  nonreservation  boarding  school,  was  opened  in  Law- 
rence, Kans..  in  I H 84  and  is  still  operating  as  Haskell  Junior  College,  From 

•  11  until  1935  the  Potawatomi  Agency  was  a  subagency  of  the  Haskell  In- 
stitute. The  records,  1884-1954(243  ft.  in  FARC  Kansas  City)' include  gen- 
eral correspondence,  individual  student  folders,  other  student  records, 
records  of  accounts  of  individual  Indians,  claims  files,  and  minutes  of  Has- 
kell (  lub  meetings. 

ttavward  Indian  School 

The  Hayward  Indian  School,  Hayward,  Wise,  was  opened  in  1901  as  a 
boaiding  school  for  the  Chippewa  of  the  Lac  Courtc  Oreille  Reservation.  It 
was  subordinate  to  the  La  Pointe  Agency  until  1904.  About  1911  it  was 
«iven  agency  duties  for  the  reservation.  The  school  was  closed  in  1933,  and 
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its  duties  were  transferred  to  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Agency.  The  school 
records,  1908-28  (8  ft.  in  \  ARC  Chicago),  consist  chiefly  of  corre- 
spondence, but  there  are  also  some  school  attendance  reports,  records  of 
land  transactions,  records  concerrrng  timber  and  lumbering,  and  financial 
and  personnel  records. 

Hoof  Hi  Vuttev  ,'U't'wrv 

The  Iloopa  Valley  Agency  was  established  in  1864,  It  was  responsible  pri- 
marily for  the  Hupa  Indians  living  on  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  in  Cali- 
fornia along  the  Trinity  River  near  its  junction  with  the  Klamath  River;  the 
Klamath  Indians  nearby;  and,  after  1869,  the  Indians  who  moved  from  the 
Smith  River  Reservation. 

Ihc  agency  records,  1875  1952  (67  ft.  in  PARC  San  Francisco),  include 
general  correspondence,  administrative  files,  correspondence  concerning 
land  and  land  allotment  records,  reports,  an  agency  diary  for  1919,  Indian 
wills,  Indian  court  records,  and  vital  statistics,  medical,  school,  and  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  work  records,  See  also  the  records  of  the  Sacramento 
Area  Office  on  pages  181  and  182, 

llopi  Agency 

I  he  Moqui  Agency  was  separated  from  the  Navajo  Agency  iti  1899  and 
renamed  the  Hopi  Agency  in  192.1.  Until  1937  there  were  Navajo  as  well  as 
llopi  Indians  in  its  charge.  It  now  administers  the  Hopi  and  Kaibab  Reser- 
vations. The  agency  records  (7  ft.  in  I  ARC  Los  Angeles),  consist  of  circular 
letters  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1907-20,  and  a  decimal 
file,  1915  S6.  See  also  the  records  of  the  earlier  Moqui  Pueblo  Agency  on 
page  168. 

J  icon  I  la  Akcmv 

Ihc  Jicarilla  Agency  for  the  Jicarilla  Apache  of  northern  New  Mexico 
was  established  in  1901,  but  its  records  include  some  Irons  predecessors, 
I  he  hcarilla  Apache  were  assigned  to  the  Southern  Ute  Agency  from  1887 
to  1891  and  to  the  Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency  from  1891  to  1901.  I  he 
records,  IH90  1952  (57  ft.  in  PARC  Denver),  include  decimal  files  of  the 
agency  and  of  the  Jicarilla  Boarding  School,  land  allotment  records,  supply 
reports  and  records  of  livestock  issued  to  Indians,  and  school  reports  and 
censuses,  including  some  reports  prepared  by  the  Jicarilla  Southern 
Mountain  Sanatorium. 

lunvau  Area  Office 

Ihc  Inneau  Area  Office  inherited  records  fmm  predecessor  units  of  the 
Maska  Division  of  the  Office  of  blucaiion  (until  19.11)  and  the  Bureau  ol 
Indian  Affairs.  Ihc  Division  diiectcd  education,  medical  care,  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  activities  for  Alaskan  natives. 
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I  he  records,  1 90S  52  (135  It.  in  FARC  Seattle),  include  a  decimal  file, 
student  case  Tiles,  reindeer  herd  reports,  welfare1  case  files,  and  education 
program,  individual  account,  loan,  allotment,  medical,  and  Indian  industry 
ledgers, 

Klamath  Agency 

A  special  agent  w#s  appointed  for  the  Indians  of  the  Klamath  Lake  area 
in  southern  Oregon  in  1861,  and  a  subagent  was  appointed  the  following 
year,  In  1867  the  subagency  was  moved  to  the  Klamath  Reservation,  and  in 
1872  it  was  made  a  full  agency.  Klamath,  Modoc,  "Snake,"  Pit  River,  and 
other  Indians  lived  on  the  reservation,  which  was  terminated  in  1 961. 

The  agency  records,  1867-1952  (520  ft.  in  FARC  Seattle),  include  general 
subject  files,  tribal  election  ballots,  business  committee  and  general  council 
minutes,  Klamath  Loan  Board  files,  and  records  concerning  irrigation,  al- 
lotments and  other  land  transactions,  forestry,  grazing,  agricultural  exten- 
sion, accounts  of  individual  Indians,  law  and  order,  annuities,  and  medical 
care. 

7  ac  du  Flambeau  Agency  and  School 

The  l  ac  du  Mambeau  Hoarding  School  for  the  C  hippewa  Indians  living 
on  the  Lac  du  Mambeau  Reservation  in  Wisconsin  was  opened  in  1895  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  La  Pointe  Agency.  In  1907  it  was  made  independent 
and  given  agency  status.  A  major  reorganization  in  1927  consolidated  the 
La  Pointe,  Laona,  Red  C  liff,  and  Mackinac  Agencies  with  the  Lac  du  Flam- 
beau Agency,  and  in  1933  the  Hayward  School  was  added.  The  consoli- 
dated agency  was  responsible  for  Chippewa  and  Potawatomi  Indians  living 
in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  In  1936  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Agency  was 
superseded  by  the  Great  Lakes  Agency, 

The  records  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Agency  and  School,  1896  1932  (39 
tt.  in  FARC  Chicago),  include  general  correspondence;  letters  received  by 
the  Government  farmer;  administrative  and  fiscal  records,  including  some 
I  or  the  accounts  of  individual  Indians;  family  and  personal  histories  of  stu- 
dents; other  school  records;  records  of  an  industrial  survey,  with  photo 
graphs  arid  personal  and  economic  information  about  Indian  households, 
ll)22;  limber  contracts;  and  heiiship  case  files, 

/  a}iuna  Sanatorium 

I  he  Laguna  Sanatorium  vvas  established  in  1911  at  I  aguna,  N.  Mex.,  to 
<  aie  for  Indians  with  tuberculosis,  although  until  July  1929  it  also  treated 
general  patients,  Between  1911  and  1924  the  sanatoiium  was  successively 
under  the  jurisdiction  ol  the  Pueblo  Day  Schools  at  Albuquerque,  the 
Pueblo  Agencv,  and  (he  Southern  Pueblos  Agency.  It  was  independent 
1mm  1924  until  it  was  closed  in  1933,  Hie  uvords  of  the  sanatorium, 
lc>2f»  H  (I*  ft,  in  I  ARC  Denver),  consist  ol  a  decimal  file  and  three  regis 
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icrs  of  patients  treated,  giving  age,  degree  of  Indian  blood,  occupation,  and 
other  information. 

Leech  Lake  Agency 

The  l.ccch  Lake  Agency  was  established  in  1899  for  the  Leech  Lake  Pil- 
lager. Cass  and  Winnibigoshish  Pillager,  White  Oak  Point,  and  Red  Lake 
bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  living  on  reservations  in  Minnesota,  These  In- 
dians formerly  had  been  under  tjie  White  liarth  Agency,  although  there  had 
been  a  Leech  Lake  Agency  from  1874  to  1879.  In  1906  a  separate  Red  Lake 
Agency  was  established.  The  Leech  Lake  Agency  was  abolished  in  1922, 
and  the  Indians  were  assigned  to  the  new  Consolidated  Chippewa  Agency. 
The  saje  of  timber  was  particularly  important  at  the  Leech  Lake  Agency, 

Agency  records,  1899-1922  (43  ft.),  include  a  large  scries  of  correspond- 
ence, with  some  petitions,  affidavits,  reports,  contracts,  schedules,  school 
calendars,  and  other  records  (23  ft,);  general  letters  sent  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs;  letters  sent  concerning  logging,  limber,  and  allot- 
ments; other  letters  sent;  annuity  applications,  payment  certificates,  and 
rolls;  applications  and  schedules  for  allotments  and, applications  for  sale  of 
inherited  lai.d;  limber  contracts;  industrial  survey  reports;  a  census,  World 
War  I  draft  registration  cards,  birth  certificates,  death  certificates,  and  mar- 
riage licenses  and  certificates;  medical  reports;  records  concerning  licenses 
to  trade;  financial  records;  and  school  reports,  applications  for  enrollment 
in  nonreservation  schools,  "descriptive  statements  of  children."  school  cen- 
sus reports,  and  school  attendance  records,  For  the  Leech  Lake  Boarding 
School  there  are  letters  sent,  attendance  and  enrollment  books,  programs, 
examination  papers,  and  otber  records,  Sec  also  the  records  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Chippewa  Agency  on  pages  155  and  156, 

Lower  Brule"  A^eney 

The  Lower  Brule  Agency,  S,  Dak.,  for  the  Lower  Brule  Hand  of  Sioux  In- 
dians, was  established  in  1875  as  the  White  River  Agency  and  renamed  the 
following  year,  f  rom  1882  to  1896  it  was  comb'"ed  with  the  Crow  Creek 
Agency  as  the  (  row  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  Agency.  The  two  were  com- 
bined again  in  1924  with  t  ower  Brule  becoming  a  subagency  of  the  Crow 
Creek  Agency  and  then  consolidated  with  the  Pierre  School  in  1954  to  form 
the  Pierre  Agency. 

The  records  of  the  agency,  1915  55  (7  ft.  in  I'ARC  Kansas  City),  consist 
chiefly  of  correspondence  files,  1915  23.  Other  records  include  land  trans- 
action files,  tribal  correspondence,  and  records  of  an  economic  and  social 
survey  in  1938. 

Mackinac  Am'M'v 

I  he  Mackinac  Agency  for  the  Chippcwa'ol  Lake  Superior  living  on  the 
1  'An%c  and  Ontonagon  Reservations  in  Michigan  was  established  in  IH99, 
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In  1927  it  was  consolidated  witli  the  l.uc  elu  f  lambeau  Agency,  The  agency 
records,  1903-27  (14  ft.  in  I' ARC  Chicago),  include  several  series  of  corre- 
spondence; fiscal  records,  including  statements  of  accounts  of  individual 
Indians;  and  records  concerning  land  and  timber. 

Records  of  an  earlier  Mackinac  Agency  are  described  with  those  of  the 
Michigan  Superintendency  on  pages  1 .15-137. 

Malheur  Agency 

The  Malheur  Agency  was  established  in  l873.[for  bands  of  Shoshoni,  Ban- 
nock, and  Paiute  Indians  living  on  the  Malheur  Reservation  in  eastern  Ore- 
gon. The  Indians  left  the  reservation  in  1878,  and  most  of  them  eventually 
were  settled  on  the  Yakima  Reservation,  In  1880  the  agent  was  demoted  to 
t he  position  of  farmer  in  charge,  and  the  agency  was  abolished  in  1882. 

The  records  of  the  agency,  1875-82  ( I  ft.),  include  letters  received  and  re- 
ports, two  volumes  of  letters  sent,  a  cashbook,  and  account  books  for  In- 
dian labor  and  goods  paid  to  Indians, 

Menominee  Aftenvies  in  Wisconsin 

The  Green  Bay  Agency  was  established  in  1815  and  continued  to  operate 
as  an  agency  or  subagency  until  1909,  when  it  was  renamed  the  Keshena 
Agency.  During  most  of  its  years,  it  was  responsible  for  the  Menominee, 
Oneida,  and  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Indians  of  Wisconsin.  There  was  a 
separate  Oneida  Agency  from  1900  to  1919.  The  Keshena  Agency  came  to 
have  few  duties  except  those  concerning  the  Menominee,  The  Oneida  were 
transferred  to  the  Tomah  School  in  1932  and  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee 
in  1935. 

The  Menominee  Indian  Mills  were  established  in  1908  for  the  production 
of  lumber.  In  1927  they  were  made  a  separate  jurisdiction  independent  of 
the  Keshena  Agency.  About  1943  the  mills  and  the  Keshena  Agency  were 
merged  to  form  the  Menominee  Agency,  which  operated  until  1961,  when 
(lie  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  terminated  its  relationship  with  the  Men- 
ominee Indians. 

I  he  records  of  the  agencies,  1850  (less  than  I  in.  in  Washington,  D.C.) 
and  1865  1959  (approximately  100  It.  in  FARC  Chicago),  include  several 
sci ios  of  correspondence,  tribal  resolutions  and  minutes,  census  rolls,  rec- 
ords concerning  logging  and  mill  operations,  ledgers  and  other  records  con- 
cerning accounts  of  individual  Indians,  records  concerning  Menominee 
lairs,  and  record,  of  the  Neopit  Day  School,  The  small  amount  of  corre- 
spondence of  t he  (ireen  Bay  Subagency.  1850,  has  been  reproduced  with  the 
in  oids  of  the  Wisconsin  Superintendency  on  M95 1 . 

Meualero  Anencv 

An  agent  was  sent  to  fort  Stanton,  New  Mexico  Territory,  in  I8M  to  as- 
sume control  of  the  Mescalero  Apache,  fort  Stanton  soon  fell  to  Confed- 
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male  troops  and  the  Mescalero  Agency,  although  nominally  in  existence, 
did  not  operate  until  1871.  In  1875  the  agency  was  moved  to  South  Fork  on 
the  Mescalero  Apache  Reservation,  The  Mescalero  and  Jicarilla  Agencies 
were  consolidated  in  1882,  and  from  1883  until  1887  the  Jicarilla  Apache 
lived  on  the  Mescalero  Reservation,  In  1887  they  moved  to  a  new  reserva- 
tion in  northern  New  Mexico  and  were  assigned  to  the  Southern  Ute 
Agency. 

The  agency  records,  1874-  1942  (36  ft.  in  FARC  Denver),  include  copies 
of  letters  sent,  1882-1914;  letters  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  1902-9;  accounts,  correspondence,  and  other  records,  1874-1942; 
birth  and  death  rolls,  1925- M;  a  register  of  vital  statistics,  1910-16;  and 
vouchers  for  rations  issued  to  heads  of  Indian  households,  1 879-8 1 . 

Miami  Agency 

The  Miami  Agency,  formerly  the  Quapaw  Agency,  was  established  in 
1871  for  the  several  bands  of  Indians  living  on  reserves  east  of  t he  Neosho 
River  in  what  is  now  the  northeastern  corner  of  Oklahoma.  Previously  they 
had  been  assigned  to  the  Neosho  Agency.  The  Indians  originally  under  the 
Quapaw  Agency  were  Seneca,  Fasiern  Shawnee,  Quapaw,  Ottawa,  Confed- 
erated Peoria  and  Miami,  Wyandot,  and  a  few  members  of  other  tribes.  In 
1873,  following  the  Modoc  War,  members  of  Captain  Jack's  band  of  Mo- 
doc were  moved  onto  a  section  of  the  Shawnee  Reserve.  During  1878  and 
1879  Chief  Joseph's  band  of  Nez  Pcrc6  Indians  was  attached  to  the  Quapaw 
Agency  before  they  moved  to  the  Ponca  Agency.  In  1879  most  of  the  Qua- 
paw Indians  joined  the  Osage  Indians.  In  1900  the  Quapaw  Agency  was 
placed  under  the  Seneca  School,  but  it  was  still  usually  called  by  its  original 
name.  Business  concerning  the  Modoc  Indians  gradually  declined,  and, 
after  the  termination  of  the  trust  periods  on  their  allotments,  the  agency  had 
little  to  do  with  the  Peoria  and  Miami.  A  separate  agency  was  established 
for  the  Quapaw  Indian?,  in  1920,  but  in  1922  the  Quapaw  Agency  was  re- 
united with  the  Seneca  School  as  the  Quapaw  Agency.  The  name  was 
changed  to  the  Miami  Agency  in  1947. 

the  records  of  the  agency,  1870  1952  024  ft  in  PARC  Fort  Worth),  in- 
clude general  correspondence,  accounts  of  individual  Indians,  enrollment 
cards,  a  register  of  Indian  families  and  other  family  history  records,  census 
lecords,  student  records,  medical  files,  records  of  Indian  courts,  fiscal 
records,  maps,  and  records  concerning  land  transactions,  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  work,  heirship,  and  annuities. 

Minneapolis  Area  Office 

1  he  Minneapolis  Area  Office  was  established  in  1949  to  exeieise  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Consolidated  Chippewa,  Red  l  ake,  and  (ircrtl  I  akes  Agencies 
and  the  Sac  and  I  ox  Area  Office. 
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I  he  records,  which  incorporate  some  from  subordinate  units  and  pred- 
ecessors, 1909 -52  (60  It.  in  IARC  Kansas  City),  include  correspondence, 
administrative  records,  minutes  of  tribal  meetings,  individual  Indian  case 
files,  vital  statistics,  and  records  concerning  heirship,  land  allotments,  sales 
and  leases,  annuities,  social  and  economic  surveys,  welfare,  and  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  work. 

Minnesota  Agency 

The  Minnesota  Agency  was  established  under  the  Minneapolis  Area  Of- 
fice in  1954  by  the  merger  of  the  Consolidated  Chippewa  ana  Red  Lake 
Agencies  for  the  various  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota.  The  Red 
l  ake  Agency  was  reestablished  in  1964. 

The  records  of  the  Minnesota  Agency,  1955-69  (10  ft.  in  FARC  Kansas 
City),  include  general  correspondence,  timber  cutting  permits,  ledgers  for 
accounts  of  individual  Indians,  records  concerning  court  disposition  cases 
and  law  and  order,  and  narrative  reports. 

Moqut  Pueblo  Agency 

(rhe  agency  for  theMocpii  Pueblo  (Hopi  Indians)  was  established  in  1869. 
From  October  1876  until  December  1877,  when  there  was  no  agent  assigned 
to  the  Moqui  Pueblo  Agency,  its  business  was  assigned  to  the  Navajo  agent, 
and  in  1881  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Navajo  Agency.  The  records  of  the 
Moqui  Pueblo  Agency,  1875-83  (I  ft.),  consist  of  a  series  of  correspond- 
ence, accounts,  and  other  records,  1875-83;  a  volume  of  letters  sent, 
1882  83;  a  diary  kept  by  the  agent,  1880-82;  and  an  account  book, 
1 878  83.  See  also  the  records  of  the  Hopi  Agency  on  page  163. 

Mount  Pleasant  Indian  School 

i 

Mount  Pleasant  was  opened  as  a  nonreservation  boarding  school  in  1892 
and  operated  until  1932.  It  performed  some  agency  duties  for  Indians  in  the 
I  ower  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  particularly  the  Chippewa  of  Saginaw,  Swan 
(  reek,  and  Muck  River  on  the  Isabella  Reservation.  These  duties  were  taken 
over  bv  the  I  omah  School. 

I  he  records  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  School,  1904  26  (7  ft,  in  I  ARC  Chi- 
cago), consist  chiefly  of  several  series  of  correspondence. 

Musk  mice  Area  Office 

I  he  Muskogee  Area  Off  ice  was  established  in  1948  lo  administer  (he  Bu- 
reau's business  concerning  (lie  Cherokee  (including  Delaware  and 
Shawnee),  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Creek,  and  Seminole  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa I! mil  1874  mere  had  been  agencies  for  the  individual  tribes,  except 
the  ancin'V  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  was  consolidated.  The  Union 
Agencv  was  established  in  1 874  for  all  five  tribes,  Until  1898  the  tribes  large- 
K  governed  themselves,  In  1893  the  Commission  to  the  Hve  Civili/ed  Tribes 
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( Dawes  Commission)  was  established  to  negotiate  agreements  with  the  In- 
dians to  exchange  tribal  lands  for  individual  allotments.  The  Curtis  Act  of 
1898  (30  Stat,  495)  provided  for  the  preparation  of  tribal  rolls  and  the  mak- 
ing of  allotments  by  the  Commission,  leasing  of  mineral  lands,  creation  of 
townsites,  and  increased  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts.  The  act  also  created 
positions  of  Inspector  for  Indian  Territory  and  superintendent  of  schools. 
In  general  the  Commission  handled  tribal  matters,  such  as  enrollment, 
allotments,  and  collection  of  tribal  revenues,  and  the  agency  handled  mat- 
ters concerning  individual  Indians:  education,  health,  leasing  of  land,  re- 
movals of  restrictions,  land  sales,  leasing,  and  collecting  and  investing 
money,  In  1905  the  Commission  was  reduced  to  a  single  Commissioner,  and 
in  1907  the  position  of  Inspector  was  combined  with  that  of  Commissioner. 
The  Union  Agency  and  the  Commission  were  combined  in  1914  to  form  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  Agency,  which  was  absorbed  by  the  Muskogee  Area 
Office  in  1948. 

The  records,  1835  1952  (7,855  ft.  in  FARC  Fort  Worth,  with  exceptions 
as  noted),  include  a  volume  of  letters  sent  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Agency,  1867,  and  1870-73  (in  Washington,  D.C.);  account  books  of  the 
Union  Agency,  1876-78,  Choctaw  National  Treasurer,  1868-77,  and  Creek 
Nation,  1905-11  (in  Washington,  IXC.);  journals  (minutes)  of  the  House  of 
Kings,  Creek  Nation,  1895-97  and  1899  (in  Washington,  D.C.);  general  rec- 
ords of  the  Union  Agency  and  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Agency;  records  of  the 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  concerning  citizenship,  enrollment, 
and  allotments;  other  records  concerning  tribal  enrollments;  census  rolls 
dating  from  1 852;  and  case  files  for  individual  Indians.  There  are  records  of 
allotments  and  other  land  transactions,  plats,  appraisals,  right-of-way  files 
for  pipelines,  mining  applications,  records  concerning  oil  and  gas,  and  rec- 
ords concerning  removal  of  restrictions  on  land  sales.  Fiscal  records  include 
money  files  for  individual  Indians,  accounts  current  and  other  accounts,  ap- 
plications for  per  capita  payments,  and  annuity  and  other  payrolls.  Other 
records  include  correspondence  concerning  lawsuits,  probate  case  files  and 
related  records,  records  concerning  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  activities, 
and  records  concerning  schools,  including  the  Mekasukey  Academy  (Semi- 
nole), the  Armstrong  and  Wheeler  Academics  (Choctaw),  and  (lie  Euchee 
Hoarding  School  (Creek). 

There  are  separate  records  tor  some  of  the  district  offices  established  in 
\{H)H  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  guardians  in  charge  of  the  estates  of 
minors  and  to  advise  allottees  having  restricted  lands  of  their  legal  rights. 
1  here  are  district  office  records,  1907-53,  that  have  not  been  interfiled  witli 
other  records  of  the  Muskogee  Area  Office  and  its  predecessors  from  Ard- 
more,  Durant,  Hugo,  and  McAlester  lot  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw;  Ok- 
mulgee for  the  Creek;  Vinita  for  the  Cherokee;  and  Wewoka  for  the  Semi- 
nole.  lor  all  ol  the  offices  there  are  case  files  for  individual  Indians;  for 
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sonic  there  is  also  general  correspondence,  and  for  Hugo  there  are  school 
'  census  rolls. 

There  are  also  separate  records,  1901  -52,  not  interfiled  with  other  records 
of  l he  area  office,  for  some  of  the  schools,  including  the  Sequoyah  Hoard- 
ing School  (Cherokee),  Eufaula  Boarding  School  (Cntek),  Jones  Academy 
(Choctaw),  and  Carter  Boarding  (Chickasaw),  Usually  there  are  general 
correspondence  and  individual  student  records,  and  sometimes  there  are 
also  school  census  rolls,  employee  records,  and  accounts. 

Navajo  Agencies  and  Window  Rock  Area  Office 

After  1901  jurisdiction  over  the  Navajo  Indians  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  Utah,  for  whom  the  Navajo  Agency  had  been  established  in  1852,  was 
gradually  divided  among  several  independent  agencies.  These  were  consoli- 
dated in  1935  to  form  one  agency  called  the  Navajo  Service,  with  head- 
quarters at  Window  Rock,  Ariz.  When  the  Window  Rock  Area  Office  was 
established  in  1949,  a  separate  Navajo  Agency  was  created  under  its  juris- 
diction. Some  of  the  former  agencies  were  reduced  to  subagency  status. 

Records  of  the  Navajo  Agency,  Window  Rock  Area  Office,  and  other 
units,  1880-1955  (60  ft.  in  FARC  Denver  and  568  ft,  in  F;ARC  Los  Ange- 
les), include  general  correspondence  and  decimal  files  (Denver  and  Los  An- 
geles), tribal  census  rolls,  accounts  of  individual  Indians,  trading  post' 
records,  administrative  and  reference  files,  and  records  concerning  rehabili- 
tation and  schools  (Los  Angeles);  decimal  files  of  the  Northern  Navajo 
Agency,  1923-34,  Shiproek  Boarding  School,  1944-51,  and  Charles  H. 
Burke  School,  1926-39  (Denver);  letters  sent  by  the  farmer  in  charge  of  the 
Navajo  Extension  Agency,  1903-6,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Leupp 
Training  School,  1909  (Denver);  correspondence  of  the  Chinle  Subagency, 
1938-55  (Los  Angeles);  correspondence,  census  record:;,  and  drawings  of 
the  Fori  Defiance  Subagency,  1880-1939  (Los  Angeles);  correspondence  of 
the  Shiproek  Subagency,  1936-55  (Los  Angeles);  correspondence  and  other 
records  of  the  Tuba  City  Subagency,  1922-54  (Los  Angeles);  and  aerial 
photographs  of  the  Navujo  and  /.mil  Reservations  (Los  Angeles). 

Nell  Lake  Agency 

The  Nett  Lake  Agency^was  established  in  1908  for  the  Bois  Fort  Band  of 
Chippewa.  Previously  these  Indians  had  been  under  the  La  Pointe  Agency 
and  the  Vermilion  Lake  School.  In  1919  the  Nett  Lake  Agency  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Fond  du  Lac  Agency,  winch  in  turn  was  merged  with  the  Red 
I  ake  Agency  in  1920.  In  1922  the  Buis  Fort  Chippewa  were  assigned  to  the 
new  Consolidated  Chippewa  Agency. 

I  he  only  .separate  records  of  the  Nett  Lake  Agency  are  two  data  books, 
1908  14,  which  include  a  diary  of  events,  a  transcript  of  council  proceed- 
ings,  abstracts  and  lists  concerning  allotments,  and  digests  of  court  find 
mgs;  and  a  record  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  1914  17, 
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Nevada  Agency 

*  • 

The  Nevada  Agency,  a  continuation  of  the  (  arson  Valley  Agency  estab- 
lished in  1858,  existed  until  1921.  The  only  separate  records  of  the  agency, 
however,  are  in  a  volume  of  letters  sent  by  the  agent,  1869-71  (in  FARC  San 
Francisco).  During  this  period,  the  agent  was  concerned  principally  with  the 
Paiute  Indians  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  and  Walker  River  Reservations  in 
Nevada. 

New  York  Agency 

The  New  York  Agency,  originally  known  as  the  Six  Nations  Agency,  was 
established  in  1792.  It  remained  in  operation,  either  as  an  agency  or  a  sub- 
agency,  until  1949.  Therefore,  however,  records  of  the  agency  in  the  Nation- 
al Archives  only  lor  the  years  1938-49.  The  Indians  living  in  New  York  at 
this  time  were  Alleghany  and  Cattaraugus  Seneca,  Tonawanda  Seneca,  Tiis- 
carora,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  Oneida,  Ud  St.  Regis 

The  records  (4  ft.)  include  letters  received,  topic,  of  letters  sent,  reports, 
copies  of  tribal  acts  and  resolutions,  certificates  of  election,  contracts, 
leases,  affidavits,  briefs,  questionnaire  forms,  rosier*,  schedules,  maps, 
plats,  and  clippings.  Most  of  them  relate  to  tribai  relations  and  tribal  gov- 
ernments or  land  matters,  particularly  leases.  The  /  anv  arranged  by  a  modi- 
fication of  the  decimal  classification  system  used  by  (he  central  office  of  the 
Bureau,  r 

Northern  Cheyenne  Agency 

The  Tongue  River,  now  known  as  Northern  Cheyenne,  Agency  was  es- 
tablished in  1886  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  living  on  the  reserva- 
tion established  for  them  in  1884  in  southeastern  Montana. 

The  agency  records,  1884-1952(136  ft.  in  FARC  Seattle),  include  general 
correspondence,  school  reports  and  censuses,  student, case  files,  leases,  cen- 
sus rolls,  hospital  and  public  health  reports,  Indian  court  and  police  pro- 
ceedings, and  records  concerning  forestry,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and 
Work  Projects  Administration  programs,  accounts  of  individual  Indians, 
credit,  industrial  surveys,  births  and  deaths,  and  tribal  relations. 

Northern  Idaho  Agency 

I  he  Northern  Idaho  Agency  is  the  successor  of  the  Coeur  d" Aline 
Agency  and  the  Fort  Lapwai  or  Ne/  Peru*  Agency.  The  Ne/  Pere6  Agency 
was  a  continuation  of  an  agency  for  "Washington  Fast  of  the  Cascades"  es- 
tablished in  1857  for  the  Ne/.  Pcrct  and  other  Indians.  After  1861  it  was 
called  the  Ne/  Perefc  Agency  and  was  responsible  only  for  the  Ne/  Percfc  In- 
dians living  on  their  reservation  in  the  western  part  of  present  Idaho.  Alter 
the  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Lapwai  School  was  assigned  the  duties  of 
agent  in  IW2,  the  agency  usually  was  called  Fort  FapwaL 
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The  Coeur  d' Aline  Agency  was  established  in  1905  for  the  Coeur  d'Aldne 
and  Spokan  Indians  living  on  the  Coeur  d'Aldne  Reservation  in  Idaho.  Pre- 
viously they  had  been  assigned  to  the  Colvillc  Agency,  Within  a  few  years 
the  Spokan  Indians  were  no  longer  distinguished  from  the  Coeur  d'Alftne. 
In  1912  the  agency  was  made  responsible  for  Kutenai  and  Kalispel  Indians 
who  had  reservations  in  Idaho  and  Washington,  respectively,  In  1933  the 
Fort  Lapwai  Agency  was  combined  with  the  Coeur  d'AI6ne  Agency,  and  in 
1937  the  name  was  changed  to  Northern  Idaho  Agency. 

The  agency  records,  1875-1952  (160  ft.  in  FARC  Seattle),  include  general 
correspondence  and  a  decimal  file,  historical  files,  correspondence  concern- 
ing  Kutenai  educational  contracts,  grazing  and  timber  leases,  ledgers  for  ac- 
counts of  individual  Indians,  annuity  payrolls,  vital  statistics  and  census 
records,  Ntv  Pcrei  tribal  minutes,  and  records  concerning  forestry,  roads, 
and  economic  and  social  surveys. 

Northern  Pueblos  Agency 

In  1919  the  Pueblo  Agency  was  divided  into  a  Northern  and  a  Southern 
Pueblos  Agency.  The  Northern  Pueblos  Agency  was  responsible  for  the  In- 
dians in  the  northern  pueblos  of  New  Mexico.  In  1930  it  was  consolidated 
with  (he  Santa  Fe  Indian  School,  and  in  1935  the  agency  duties  and  control 
of  the  school  were  assigned  to  the  new  United  Pueblos  Agency, 

The  agency  records,  1904-36  (45  ft.  in  FARC  Denver),  include  corre- 
spondence and  other  records,  1919-35,  and  a  decimal  file,  1904-36,  which 
includes  records  created  by  jurisdictions  previously  responsible  for  Pueblo 
Indians  and  day  schools. 

Oneida  School  and  Agency 

A  boarding  school  was  established  on  the  Oneida  Reservation,  Wise.,  in 
1892  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Green  Bay  Agency,  The  school  was  made 
independent  in  1895  and  given  agertty  status  in  1900.  The  agency  and  school 
were  closed  in  1919  and  the  Oneida  Indians  were  assigned  to  the  Keshena 
Agency,  sirccessor  to  the  Green  Hay  Agency,  until  1932,  when  l hey  were 
transferred  to  the  lomah  School. 

The  records  of  the  school  and  agency,  1897-1923  (2  ft.  in  FARC 
Chicago),  consist  chiefly  of  correspondence  and  financial  records. 

Osane  ,'U'C/n'v 

The  Osage  Agency  was  established  in  1824,  and  generally  headquarters 
were  along  the  Neosho  River  in  southeastern  Kansas,  In  1 834  it  was  reduced 
to  a  subagency,  and  in  1851  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Neosho  Subageney 
for  (Juupuw  and  other  Indians  living  in  northeastern  Indian  Territory  to 
form  the  Neosho  Agency.  In  1871  the  Indians  other  than  the  Osage  were  as- 
signed to  the  new  (Juupaw  Agency.  In  1874  the  Neosho  Agency  was  re- 
named the  Osage  Agency.  By  then  the  Indians  and  the  agency  had  moved  to 
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the  new  Osage  Reservation  in  northern  Indian  Territory.  Until  1904  the 
agency  also  was  responsible  lor  the  Kansa  (Kaw)  Indians  living  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  Osage  Reservation,  and  for  a  number  of  years- after 
1879  some  Quapaw  Indians  also  lived  on  the  reservation. 

The  records  of  the  Osage  Agency,  1858-1952  (2,156  ft.  in  FARC  Fort 
Worth),  include  correspondence  and  accounts  dating  from  1858,  including 
more  than  J  ,000  volumes  of  press  copies  of  letters  sent,  1876-1933;  traders' 
licenses  and  related  records;  case  files,  plats  and  maps,  and  other  records 
concerning  land  transactions;  records  concerning  mineral  and  oil  lands;  rec- 
ords concerning  money  and  accounts  of  individual  Indians;  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  Osage  Council,  census  rolls,  student  records,  medical  records, 
vital  statistics  records,  annuity  payment  rolls  and  records  of  goods  issued  to 
families,  guardianship  files,  probate  records,' and  records  concerning  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps  work,  sanitation  and  social  services,  and  the  agency 
buildings.  t 

Pala  Suhaftency  \ 

T  he  Pala  Agency  was  established  in  1903  when  the  fission  Tule  River 
Agency  was  divided.  It  was  responsible  for  several  of  the  reservations  for 
Mission  Indians  in  California;  the  specific  assignments  wefe  changed  sever- 
al times.  In  1913  it  was  merged  with  the  Peehanga  Agency,  but  the  follow- 
ing year  the  agency  was  moved  to  Pala.  In  1920  a  consolidated  Mission 
Agency  was  established;  it  was  divided  into  a  Northern  and  p  Southern  Mis- 
sion Agency  in  1921  but  recombined  the  following  year.  Pa\a  operated  as  a 
subagency  of  t he  Mission  Agency  until  it  was  made  part  of' the  California 
Agency  in  l»48. 

The  subagency  records,  1880-1948  (128  ft.  in  FARC  Loi  Angeles),  in- 
clude correspondence,  fiscal  records,  census  and  vital  statistics  records,  and 
records  concerning  farming,  grazing,  and  irrigation  activities. 

Palm  Springs  Agency 

The  Palm  Springs  Agency  administers  the  reservation. for  the  Agua  Cali- 
entc  Hand  of  Mission  Indians  in  California. 

The  agency  tpeords,  1935-56  (48  ft.  in  !•  ARC  Los  Angeles),  include  cor- 
respondence, administrative  records,  fiscal  records,  accounts  foV  individual 
Indians,  permits  and  contracts  for  housing  and  land,  census1  rolls,  and 
photographs  and  drawings. 

PofHijto  Auencv 

I  he  Papago  Agency  was  established  about  1948  by  the  renaming  of  the 
Sells  Agency,  which  was  one  of  a  succession  of  agencies  for  the  Pppago  In- 
dians of  Arizona.  An  agency  for  them  wa»  niublished  in  1864,  btit  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  expanded  into  an  agency  for  Pima,  Maricopa,  and 
Apache  Indians,  There  was  a  separate  agency  for  the  Papago  froiti  1871  to 
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1876,  after  which  t hey  were  again  assigned  to  an  agency  also  responsible  for 
the  Pima  and  Maricopa  and  usually  known  as  the  Pima  Agency.  In  1902  the 
farmer  in  charge  of  the  San  Xavier  Reservation,  on  which  some  of  the 
Papago  lived,  was  made  independent  of  the  Pima  Agency.  An  enlarged  res- 
ervation was  established  for  the  Papago  in  1917,  and  in  1919  the  superin- 
tendent at  San  Xavier  moved  to  Indian  Oasis,  which  was  renamed  Sells. 
Some  Papago  remained  under  the  Pima  Agency  until  1934, 

The  records  of  the  Papago  Agency  and  its  predecessors,  1870-1953  (321 
ft,  in  FARC  Los  Angeles),  include  correspondence,  administrative  files, 
census  records,  personal  histories,  medical  records,  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  program  records,  records  concerning  livestock,  and  fiscal  records. 

Pawnee  Agency 

The  Pawnee  Agency  was  established  in  Nebraska  in  1859.  During  1875 
and  1876  the  Pawnee  Indians  and  Agency  moved  to  Indian  Territory.  The 
Ponea  Agency*  established  in  1859,  and  the  Otoe  Agency  for  Oto  and  Mis- 
souri Indians,  established  in  1R56,  moved  from  Nebraska  to  Indian  Territo- 
ry in  I  877  and  1 88 1 ,  resper' :  In  i  882  these  three  agencies  were  merged 
to  form  the  Ponca,  Pawm  -toe  Agency.  Chief  Joseph's  band  of  Nez 

Perce  Indians  lived  near  tin  \  at  a  place  known  as  the  Oakland  Agency 
from  1879  to  1885,  When  tUy  left,  a  group  of  Tonkawa  Indians  moved  in, 
and  thereafter  the  agency  was  caPed  the  Ponca,  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  Oak- 
land Agency,  Prom  1901  to  1904  separate  Pawnee,  Otoe,  and  Oakland 
Agencies  were  reestablished.  The  Kaw  Agency,  established  for  the  Kansa 
Indians  in  1904,  was  merged  with  the  Ponca  Agency  in  1912.  In  1919  the 
Otoe  and  Ponca  Agencies  were  merged  with  {he  Pawnee  Agency,  but  in 
1921  the  Ponca  Agency  was  reestablished  for  the  Ponca,  Tonkawa,  and  Oto 
and  Missouri  Indians.  The  Kansa  stayed  with  the  Pawnee  Agency,  The 
Ponca  Agency  was  permanently  merged  with  the  Pawnee  Agency  in  1927. 

The  records  of  the  Pawnee  and  affiliated  agencies,  1870-1952  (690  ft.  in 
I  ARC  t  ort  Worth),  include  general  correspondence,  annuity  payrolls,  cen- 
sus rolls,  case  fries  and  accounts  for  individual  Indians,  correspondence  and 
minutes  of  tHbal  committees,  maps,  plats,  records,  accounts,  and  records 
concerning  the  Kaw  Indian  Claims  Commission,  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  work!  heirship,  medical  care,  and  education. 

Phoenix  Ar\*u  Office 

I  he  Phoenix  Regional  Office  was  organized  about  1946  and  made  an  area 
office  about  Yj)50,  Between  1946  and  1965  it  was  given  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  Indian  agefneics  in  Arizona  except  the  Navajo  Agency,  the  Sherman  In- 
stitute (lormcray  under  the  Sacramento  Area  Office),  the  Uintah  and  Ouray 
Agency  in  Utuh,  and  the  Carson  and  Western  Shoshone  Agencies  in 


I  he  records  «r  the  office.  1891  1954  (614  ft.  in  1  ARC  l.os  Angeles),  in- 
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corpora  Records  of  suboidinutc  and  predecessor  units.  Included  are  icc- 
ords  concerning  land,  extension,  forestry  and  grazing  operations,  irriga- 
tion, soil  and  moisture  program*,  health,  education,  loan  agreements,  fiscal 
matters,  and  credit.  There  are  records  of  the  Phoenix  Indian  School, 
1891-1950,  and  of  the  Ptfocnixlndian  Hosfttal,  1948-49, 

Pierre  Agency 

*  The  Pierre  Agency  was  created  in  1954  by  flic  merger  of  the  Crow  Creek 
Agency  and  Pierre  Indian  School.  It  operated  until  1972,  The  agency  rec- 
ords, 1918-67  (42  ft.  in  FARC  Kansas  City),  with  some  inherited  from  the 
Crow  Creek  anVl  Lower  Brulfc  Agencies,  include  decimal  files,  records  of  in- 
dividual Indian  accounts  and  special  deposits,  reports,  law  and  order  rec- 
ords, and  forestry  and  grazing  reports,  * 

Piprre  Indian  School 

The  Pierre  Indian  School,  Pierre,  S.  t)ak.,  was  authorized  in  1888  and 
opened  in  1891  as  a  nonr'eservation  boarding  school-.  In  1954  it  was  eonsolU 
.  dated  with  the  Crow  Creek  Agency  to  become  the  Pierre  Agency. 

Records  of  the  school,  1911-51  (47  ft,  in  FARC  Kansas  City),  include 
general  correspondence  files,  records  concerning  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  work,  ledgers  of' accounts  gf individual  Indians 'and  special  deposits, 
statements  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  appropriation  ledgers. 

Pima  Agency 

The  Pima  Agency  evolved  from  an  agency  established  in  1864  for  the 
Papago  Indians  and  known  successively  as  the  Pima,  Papago,  and  Mari- 
,  copa;  (iilfl  River;  and  Pima  Agency,  By  the  time  of  the  earliest  records, 
1888,  it  was  responsible  for  the  Pima,  Papago,  and  Maricopa  Indians  of 
Arizona.  In  1902  a  separate  juvisdicttpn  was  established  for  the  Papago  of 
•„e  San  Xavier  Reservation  and  vicinity,  and,  with  the  establishment  of  an 
enlafged  reservation  for  the  Papago  in  1917,  the  Pima  Agency  lost  more  of 
them.  The  Salt  River  Reservation  (Pima  Indians)  was  transferred  to  the 
Tumi)  McDowell  Agency  in  1910.  In' 1934  the  Salt  River  and  Camp 
McDowell  (Mohave-Apache  Indians)  Reservations,  then  under  the  Phoenix 
School,  wtre  transferred  to  the  Pima  Agency  and  the  remaining  separate 
groups  of  Papago  Indians  were  transferred  to  the  Papago  Agency. 

The  agency  records,  IM8-I947  (389  ft,  in  FARC  Los  Angeles),  include 
correspondence,  diaries  of  employees,  hospital  and  school  records,  census 
record?,  history  cards  for  individual  Indians,  and  fiscal  records. 

Hne  Ridge  Agency  <. 

t  he  Red  (  loud  Agency  was  established  in  1871  unci  renamed  the  Pine, 
Ridge  Agency  in  1878,  It  was  primarily  responsible  for.  the  Oglalu  Sioux, 
but  at  times  it  had  charge  of  Cheyenne  Indians  and  members  of  other  minds 
of  Sioux.  * 
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Agency  records,  1874  1%5  (547  It,  in  FARC  Kansas  City),  inclutlc  gt:ncr- 
al  correspondence,  records  concerning  C  ivilian* C  onservation  C  orps  work, 
land  allotment  iccords,' annuity  payrolls,  records  concerning  individual  In- 
dian accounts,  Sioux  benefits  records^ heirship  files,  census  rolls,  and  stu- 
dent folders. 

Pipestone  Indian  School 

I  he'  Pipestone  Indian  School,  Minn,,  was  opened  as  a  nonreservation 
boarding  school  in  Itf93,  It  supervised  the  Birch  Cooley  (Coulee)  Day 
School  from  about  1899  until  the  day  school  was  closed  in  1920,  Beginning 
about  1914  the  Pipestone  Indian  School  had  agencyi  duties  for  Indians, 
mostly  Mdewakauton  Sioux,  living  in  various  parts  of  southern  Minnesota, 
The  school  acquired  records  from  the  C  anton  Asylum  for  Insane  Indians 
when  the  asylum  closed  in  1934,  During  1948  and  1949,' the  llandrcau 
School  controlled  Pipestone,  which  was  closed  in  1953. 

The  school  records,  1895-1952,  (71  It,  in  FARC  Kanstfs  C  ity),  include 
general  correspondence,  individual  student  records,  individual  Indian  fold-' 
ers,  correspondence  of  the  principal  of  Birch  Cooley  School,  and  i  ecordsof 
the  C  anton  Asylum. 

Portland  A  rea  Office 

The  Portland  Area  C^ITice  was  established  in  1950.  It  has  jurisdiction  over 
agencies  in  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  its  records  incorporate 
manyacquired  from  district  offices  and  agencies, 

The  records,  1902-52  (305  ft,  in  FARC  Seattle),  include  dtcimal  files  of 
the  Area  Directors  pfficc,  program  planning  records^miiiutes  of  the 
Columbia  Basirrlnter-Agency  Committee,  correspondence  and  reports  con- 
cerning schools,  grazing  permits,  welfare  case  files,  tribal  constitutions,, 
•legal  case  files,  allotment  ledgers,  and  records  concerning  land  allotments 
and  sales,  land  classification,  heirship,  forestry,  irrigation,  road  construc- 
tion, tribal  welfare,  and  health.  ,  \ 

Pntawatomi  Akenvy  ,  ^ 

The  Potawatomi  Agency  was  established  m  1851  for  the  Potawatomi 
and,  until  1855,  the  Kansa  Indians  of  Kansas,  By  1871  the  only  Potawatomi 
remaining  in  Kansas  wcr,e  members  of  the  Prairie  Band,  In  1874  the  Kick- 
apoo  Agency  was  consolidated  with  the  Potawatoirti  Agency,  making  it  the 
only  agency  in  Kansas;  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Kansas  Agency,  By  1876 
the  Chippewa  and  Munsee,  who  for\>me  years  had  not  had  an  agency, 
were  assigned  to  the  Pqtiwatomi  Agency,  In. 1882  tlv  Potawatomi  Agency 
and 'the  (ireat  Nemaha  Agency  for  the  Sauk  and  Pox  of  the  Missouri  and 
Iowa  Indians  of  Nebraska  were  niengcd  to  form  the  Potawatomi  and  Circuit 
Nemaha  Agency.  In  1903  the  agency  was  divided  into  a  Potawatomi  Agency 
for  the  Potawatomi  Indians  and  the!  Kickapoo  Agency  for  the  Kickapoo, 
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Sauk  and  Fox,  and. Iowa.  They  were  combined  again  as  the  Kickapoo  Agen- 
cy in  1919,  but  in  1921  the  name  was  changed  to  Potawatomh  From  1927 
until  1935  the  Potawatomi  Agemiy  was  consolidated  with  the  Haskell  Insti- 
tute In  1950  the  agency's  namp  was  changed  to  Potaw&omi'Area  Field  Of- 
fice and  in  1964  to  Horton  Agency.  4 

The  agency  records,  I85M963  (59' ft,  in  FARC  Kansas  City),  include 
general  correspondence  and  decunal  files,  individual  Indian  files,  census 
rolls,  probate  case  files,  a  marriage  licence  register,  farming  and  grazing 
permits,  and  records  concerning  accounts  of  individual  Indians,  annuities, 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  work,  lajid  allotments  and  sales,  leases,  and 
births  and  deaths. 

\  s 

Pueblo  and  Pueblo  and  J'^afella  Agencies 

The  Pueblo  Agency  was/ established  at  Santa  Fe  in  1854  with  jurisdiction 
over  19  Pueblo  villages  in  New  Mexico  Territory.  In  1876  and  1878,  the 
Cimarron  and  Abiquiu  Agencies,  respectively,  wefc  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Pueblo  Agency.  The  Utc  Indians  previously  assigned  to  these 
agencies  were  transferred  to  the  Southern  Ute*  Agency  in  Colorado,  The 
Jicarilla  Apache  moved  from  the  Cimarron  to  the  Abiquiu  Agency,  and  the 
C  imarron  Agency  was  discontinued  in  1878.  A  farmer  in  charge  was  as-' 
signed  to  the  Abiquiu  Agency,  which  was'renarned  the  Jicarilla  Agency  in 
1881.  In  1882  supervision  of  the  Jicarilla  Agency  was  transferred  from  the 
Pueblo  to  the  Mesealero  Agency.  The  Jic  irilla  Apache  moved  to  the  Mes- 
calero  Reservation  in  1883  but  returned  to  a  new  reservation  near  they  old 
home  in  northern  New  Mexico  in  1887.  From  1887  to  1891  they  <vefc  as- 
signed to  the  Southern  Ute  Agency.  In  1891  they  were  transferred  to  the 
Pueblo  Agency,  which  then  became  the  Pueblo  and  JiiJarilla  Agency.  In 
1901  the  agency  was  abolished.  Jurisdiction  over  the  pueblos  was  dividAI 
between  the  superintendents  of  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe  Schools,  and  a 
separate  Jicarilla  Agency  Was  established.  / 

Agency  records,  1874-1900(24  ft,  in  FARC  Denver),  include  miscellane- 
ous letters  sent  (36  vols,;  those  for  1874-91  have  been  reproduced  as  M94I); 
litters  sent  concerning  Pueblo  censuses,  1880-81 ;  letters  sent  concerning  the 
Cimarron  and  Abiquiu  Agencies,  1*76-80,  and  the  Jicarilla  Reservation, 
1882  83;  letters  sent  to  Pueblo  day  schools,  I898-190Q.(8  vols.);  and  letters 
received  from  the  C  ommissioner  of  Indifcn  Affairs,  1885-1900. 

\ 

Pueblo  Day  Schools  at  A  Ihuquerque 

In  191  \  responsibility  for  the  southern  district  Pueblo  Indians  and  day 
schools  was  transferred  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Albuquerque  Indian 
School  to  tlie  superintendent  of  the  Pueblo  Day  Schools  at  Albuquerque, 
He  also  was  responsible  for  the  L^guna  Sanatorium  and  the  Navajo  Indians 
in  thi?  communities  of  Canpncito  and  Alamo.  The  Pueblo  Day  School.-;  at 
Albuquerque  jurisdiction  was  abolished  in  1914,  and  its  responsibilities 
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were  transferred  to  the  Pueblo  Indian  Agency  and  Pueblo  Day  Schools, 

Record* of  the  jurisdiction  (in  PARC  Denver)  eonsisrof  a  volume  of  let- 
ters sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1911,  and  a  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous letters  sfcnt»  191 1-13, 

Puvhlo  Day  Schools  at  Santa  If  | 

In  1911  responsibility  for  the4northern  group  of  Pueblo  Indians  and  day 
schools  was  transferred  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Santa  Pe  Indian 
School  ft)  the  superintendent  of  the  Pueblo  Day  Schools  at  Santa  Fe.  This 
jurisdiction  was  abolished  in  1912,  however,  and  its  duties  were  retilmcd  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  School, 

YM records  (in  FARC  Dfcnver)  include  a  volume  of  copies  of  letters  sent 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1911-12,  and  a  property  roll  of 
Pueblo  day  schools,  1907-12,  which  includes  entries  made  when  the  schools 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  School. 

Pueblo  Indian  A^ncv  and  Pueblo  Day  Schools 

This  jurisdiction  was  created  at  Albuquerque  in  1914  to  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  those<Pueblo  Indians  and  day  schools  formerly  under  the  Santa  Fe 
and  Albuquerque  Indian  Schools  as  well  as  the  Laguna  Sanatorium  and  the 
Navajo  communities  at  Canoncito  and  Pttertocito.  In  1919  it  was  replaced 
by  the  newly  created  Northern  and  Southern  Pueblos  Agencies.  The  only 
separate  records  of  this  jurisdiction  are  four  volumes  of  miscellaneous  let- 
ters sent,  1918  19;  which  ihclude  copies  of  letters  sent  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  (in  FARCDcnver),  <. 

Puyallup  A itcncy  and  C  Ashman  School 

I  he  Puyallup  Consolidated  Agency  was  established  hi  IH8H  by  a  merger 
of  i hp  Nisqually  and  Skokoimsh  Agency  and  the  Quinaielt  Agency,  It  was 
Responsible  for  Quinaielt,  Puyallup*  Chehalis, 'Nisqualli,  Squaxin  Island, 
Clallam  or  Sklullum,  and- other  Indians.  There  had  been  many  previous 
agencies  for  these  and  other  Indians  of  the  Puget  Sound  area  of  Washing- 
ton, including  a  Puyallup  Agency  first  established  in  1861.  In  1895  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  Puyallup  SehOol  in  Tacoma  was  assigned  the  duties  of 
the  agent.  When  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  Cushman  inJfHO, 
this  was.adopted  as  tjjie  name  of  the  jurisclietioik'By  then  there  were  few 
agency  ili>lic^  concerting  the  Puyallup  Indians,  most  of  whom  had  sold 
their  lithci  after  the  restrictions  on  sales  had  been  removed  in  1903.  The 
Tahtflah  Agency  was  established  for  the  Quinaielt  Indians  in  1914,  Cush- 
mad  was  abolished  in  1 920,  when  the  Mueklcshoot  and  Clallam  Indians 
were  transferred  to  Tuialip  alul  Jhe  other  tribes  to  Taholah, 
*  The  records,  1880  1928  (27  It.  in  FARC  Seattle),  include  general  corre- 
spondence with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  school  correspond- 
ence and  tiiideifl  records,  census  rolls,  and  records  concerning  land  allot- 
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nienis  and  sales,  including  correspondence  of  the  Puyallup  I  and  Commisr 
sion. 

Rapid  City  Indian  School  •        H        /  '  J 

This  nonreservatfon  boarding  school  was  opened  at  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  j 
in  1898.  For  Hie  school  year  l929-3(Ht  was  convened  to  a  sanatorium  ' 
school  Tor  children  with  tuberculosis.  It  was  reconverted  to  a  regular  board-  . 
ing  school  in  1930  but  closed  in  1934.  |,ts  records,  1909-33  (39  ft,  in  IAHC 
Kansas  C  ity),  include  corre  pondenee,  individual  student  folders,  annual 
reports,  and  ledgers  for  individual  accounts  and  special  deposits  and  related 
records. 

Red  C  liff  School  and  A  getuy  „  '  • 

The  long  established  school  tor  the  Chippewa  Indians  on  the- Red  Cliff 
Reservation,  Wise,  was  under  the  La  Pointc  Agency  untiNt  was  given 
agency  status  in  1912.  The  jurisdiction  was  closed  in  1922,  and  thc'lndians 
were  reassigned  to  the  La  Pointe  Agency.  The  school  was  closed  the  follow- 
ing year. 

The  records  of  the  school  and  agency,  1901-22  (7  ft,  in  FARC  Chicago), 
include  correspondence,  much  of  it  relating  to  service  by  Indians  during 
World  War  I  and  in  the  Wisconsin  Defense  League;  administrative  records; 
case  files  for  individual  Indians;  and  records  concerning  lumber  operations  - 
and  other  economic  activities  and  land  sales,, 

Red  Lake  Agency  ■  « 

The  Red  l  ake  Agency  for  the  Red  Lak<?  and  Pembina  Chippewa  of  the 
Red  Lake  Reservation  in  Minnesota  was  separated  from  the  Leech  Lake 
Agency  in  1906.  (  There  had  been  an  earlier  Red  Lake  Agency  from  1873  to 
18^9.)  From  1920  to  1922  the  Red  Lake  Agency  also  was  in  charge  of  the 
Chippewa  Indians  of  the  Lond  du  Lac,  Nett  I^ke,  and  Grand  Portage  Res- 
ervations, who  previously  had  been  attached  to  the  Lond  du  Lac  Agency.  In 
1922  they  were  transferred  to  the  new  Consolidated  Chippewa  Agency,  The 
1  Red  Lake  Agency  and  the  Consolidated  Chippewa  Agency  were  merged  as 
the  Minnesota  Agency  in  1954,  but  Red  Lake  was  separated  again  in  1964. 

The  agency  recoids,  1894-1965  (58  ft.  in  FARC  Kansas  City),  include 
general  correspondence,  welfare  assistance  reports,  financial  reports  of  t 
fisheries,  forestry  receipts  and  log  scale  book,  u  timber  journal,  and  records 
concerning  allotments,  accounts  of  individual  Indians,  tribal  court  cases, 
and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  work. 

RenoAwncv  . 

I  he  Reno  Agency  was  established  in  1912  for  numerous  small  groups  of 
Indians  scattered  over  Nevada  and  much  of  California.  Uetween  1918  and 
1<)2I  Indians  formerly  assigned  to  the  Greenville,  Port  McDermitt,  and         ^ ^ 
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Nevada  Agencies  were  transferred  to  the  Reno  Agency,  In  1923  the  Cali- , 
fornia  Indians  were  transferred  to  the  Sacramento  Agency,  and  in  1925  the 
Reno  Agency  was  consolidated  with  the  Carson  School. 

The  agency  records,  1920-25  (12  ft.  in  PARC  San  Francisco),  include  ad- 
ministrative files,  correspondence  concerning  land  allotments,  individual 
history  cards  and  marriage  cards  for  Washo  Indians,  and  school  records, 

Riverside  Area  Field  Office 

The  Riverside  Area  Field  Office  was  established  in  1955  as  a  subordinate 
unit  of  tl]e  Sacramento'  Area  (Xfice.  It  was  a  successor  to  the  Mission 
Agency,  originally  established  in  Ifl65  for  the  various  bands  of  Mission 
Indians  of  California.  In  1948  the  Mission  Agency  was  consolidated  with 
the  Satramcnto  and  Hoopa  Valley  Agencies  to  form  the  California  Agency, 
The  Riverside  Area  Field  Office  was  given  jurisdiction  over  31  reservations 
in  southern  California. 

The  records,  I887-J959  (206  ft.  in  FARC  Los  Angeles),  including  subject 
and  decimal  correspondence  files  and  records  concerning  land  transactions, 
rights-of-way,  fiscal  matters,  health  and  medical  service,  dental  service,  and 
agricultural  extension.  There  arc  also  school  census  files  and  World  War  I 
draft  registration  records. 

Rosebud  A  xency 

The  Rosebud  Agency  was  the  last  in  a  series  of  agencies  set  uip  primarily 
for  the  band  of  Brulfc  Sioux  led  by  Spotted  Tail.  The  Upper  PljUtc  Agency 
was  moved  in  December  1868  from  the  Platte  River  area  to  the  mouth  of 
Whetstone  Creek  on  the  Missouri  River  in  present  South  Dakota,  and  the 
following  year  it  was  renamed  the  Whetstone  Agency.  In  1871  it  was  moved 
twice  again,  the  second  time  to  the  White  River  near  the  Dakota-Nebraska 
boundary.  In  1874  the  name  was  changed  to  Spotted  Tail  Agency.  After 
three  more  moves  from  1875  to  1878,  the  agency  was  located  on  Rosebud 
Creek  near  its  junction  with  the  South  Fork  of  the  While  River,  am.  there- 
after it  was  called  the  Rosebud  Agency >/rom  1933  to  1967  the  Rosebud 
Agency  was  also  in  charge  of  the  Yankton  Sioux, 

The  agency  records,  1869  -1966 '(627  ft.  in  FARC  Kansas  City),  include 
general  correspondence  and  decimal  files,  student  case  files  and  school  cen- 
sus reports,  census  rrills,  probate  files,  police  court  records,  case  files  and 
ledgers  for  individual  money  accounts  and  special  deposits,  and  records 
concerning  land,  forestry,  grazing,  leases,  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and 
heirship. 

Rosebwit  Agency 

The  Koseburg  Agency  was  established  in  1910  for  nonresci  vat  ion  Indians 
in  Oregon  and  northern  California,  but  it  was  abolished  in  1918  and  its 
responsibilities  were  divided  among  the  Warm  Springs,  Siletz,  and  Green- 
ville Agencies. 
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The  records  of  the  Koscburg  Agency,  1897*1921  (5  ft.  in  FARC  San 
^Francisco),  among  which  are  some  of  the  Greenville  Agency,  include  corre- 
spondence, administrative  fil^s,  and  census  rolls. 

Round  Valley  Agency 

The  Round  Valley  Agency  was  established  in  1865,  but  as  early  as  1856 
the  Bureau  had  a  farm  at  Round  Valley  which  became  the  main  reservation 
for  the  Indians  of  the  Sacramento-Valley  area  in  1862.  Round  Valley  is 
located  in  the  Coast  Range  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  Mendocino 
County,  Calif.  There  were  Yuki,  Yupu,  Pit  River,  Konkau  (Concow), 
Yokaia  (Ukiah),  Wailaki,  Redwood  (Whilkut),  Porno,  Salan  Porno  (Potter 
Valley),  Little  Lake  Valley,  Nomelaki,(and  other  Indians  living  there.  The 
Round  Valley  Agency  was  abolished  in  1924,  and  its  duties  were  transferred 
io  the  Sacramento  Agency,  but  some  records  date  as  late  as  1930, 

The  agency  records,  1864-1930  (32  ft.  in  FARC  San  Francisco),  include 
correspondence,  reports,  administrative  files,  census  rolls,  vital  statistics 
.records,  farming  and  grazing  leases,  land  allotment  records,  school  reports, 
medical  records,  and  individual  Indian  identification  cards. 

-    Sue  and  Vox  Agency  and  Sanatorium 

An  agency  was  established  in  1866  for  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  living  in 
Tarna  County,  Iowa.  When  the  Sac  and  Fox  Sanatorium  for  tubercular 
patients  was  established  in  1913,  the  agency  was  attached  to  it.  The  Sac  and 
Fox  Boarding  School  operated  on  the  reservation  from  1874  to  191 1,  and 
chert?  were  also  a  number  of  day  schools. 

There  are  records  of  the  agency,  sanatorium,  and  schools  (153  ft.. in 
FARC  Chicago).  Agency  records,  1896-1947,  include  correspondence,  re- 
ports, individual  Indian  case  files  and  estate  files,  enrollment  and  census 
records,  records  of  individual  Indian  accounts,  other  financial  records,  and 
records  concerning  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  work,  tribal  laws  and  cus- 
toms, World  War  II  rationing,  and  the  reservation  postwar  program,  There 
are  also  records  of  the  Mesquakle  and  Fox  Day  Schools,  1916-29,  and 
records  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Sanatorium,  1912-43,  which  include  corre- 
spondence, individual  Indian  files,  and  clinical  records. 

Sacramento  A  rea  Office 

The  Sacramento  Atea  Office  was  established  in  1950,  assuming  control  of 
the  Sherman  Institute  and  the  California  Agency.  The  California  Agency 
had  supervised  the  affairs  of  the  Sacramento,  Mission,  and  Hoopa  Valley 
Agencies,  Control  of  the  Sherman  Institute  was  transferred  to  the  Phoenix 
Area  Office  in  1952.  \  * 

Records  of  the  area  office  and  its  predecessors,  1910-54  (54  ft.  in  FARC 
San  Trancisco).  include  administrative  files  and  records  concerning  surveys 
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and  rehabilitation  projects,  agricultural  activity,  investigations,  land,  loans, 
payments  to  Indians,  health,  education,  and  fiscal  maters. 

San  Carlos  Agency 

The  San  Carlos  Agency  was- established  in  1872  to  adjninister  the 
southern  division  of  the  White  Mountain  Reservation,  to  which  Apache 
Indians  in  Arizona  and  some  from  New  Mexico  were  being  moved,  In  1875 
the  San  Carlos  Agency  took  over  the  northern  division  of  the  reservation, 
for  the  White  Mountain  Apache,  from  the  Camp  ApacKe  Agency.  By  1876 
the  San  Carlos  Agency  was  in  charge  of  all  the  Apache  Indians  in  Arizona. 
In  1897  the  reservation  was  divided  again,  and  ffre  Fort  Apache  Agency 
took  over  the  northern  part.  The  San  Carlos  Agency  retained  the  southern 
part,  or  San  Carlos  Reservation.  In  1919  the  Rice  Station  Boarding  School 
on  the  reservation,  established  as  an  independent  school  in  1900,  was  put 
under  the  agency.  For  many  years  there  were  some  Mohave  and  Yuma 
Indians,  as  well  as  Apache,  living  on  the  reservation. 

The  agency  records,  1911-51  (50  ft.  in  FARC  Los  Angeles),  include  cor- 
respondence, administrative  records,  ledgers  of  accounts  of  individual 
Indians,  other  financial  records,  and  time  records  for  firefighters. 

Santa  Fe  Indian  School  ^  * 

This  nonrcservation  boarding  school  was  opehed  in  1890.  When  the 
Pucblp  and  Jicarilla  Agency  was  abolished  in  1901,  the  school  superintend- 
ent assumed  responsibility  for  1 1  northern  pueblos  and  their  day  schools.  In 
191 1  the  pueblos  and  day  schools  were  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  superin- 
tendent o/  the  Pueblo  Day  Schools  at  Santa  Fe.  This  jurisdiction  w^s 
abolished  in  19J2,  and  the  agency  and  day  school  duties  were  returned  to 
the  Santa  Fe  School.  In  1914  these  responsibilities  were  transferred  to  the 
Pueblo  Ageucy  and  Day  Schools.  In  1930  the  Northern  Pueblos  Agene^was 
consolidated  with' the  Santa  Fe  School,  which  in  1935  was  placed  under  the 
United  Pueblos  Agency. 

The  records  of  the  school,  1893-1934  (96  ft.  in  FARC  Denver),  include 
letters  sent,  1890-1913,  including  letters  vsent  concerning  Pueblo  day 
schools,  1900-1912;  letters  received,  1893-1925;  student  folders,  19KK34; 
and  student  enrollment  books,  1894-1929t  Some  records  create^  by  the 
school  are  in  the  decimal  file  of  the  Northern  Pueblos  Agency.  \ 

Seminole  Agency t  Florida  , 

In  anticipation  of  the  removal^of  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida,  their 
agent  was  designated  superintendent  of  emigration  in  1834.  He  served  until 
his  death  in  1835  and  was  not  replaced.  There  was  no  regularly  assigned 
agent  in  Florida  after  that,  but  the  Bureau  from  time  to  time,  however,  did 
assign  persons  to  field  duties  concerning  these  Indians.  From  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  a  special  commissioner  in  1913,  there  evolved  a  permanent  Semi- 
nole Agency.  '  \  • 
•  There  is  a  cashbook,  1892-09,  of  J.  li,  Brccht,  industrial  teacht\  and 
special  disbursing  #gent  for  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida,  Agency 
records,  1934  52  (31  ft.  in  FARC  Atlanta),  include  general  files  and 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  project  records. 

Shawnee  Agency  •.   ' , 

The  Shawnee  Agency  was  established  in  1901  lor  the  Absentee  Shawnee, 
Mexican  Kickapoo,  and  Citi/en  Potawatomi  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  most  of 
whom  previously  had  been  assigned  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency.  There  had 
been  a  special  agency  for  the  Kickapoo  and  some  of  the  Shawnee  Indians 
since  1896.  The  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  one  of  a  succession  of  agencies  starr- 
ing as  early  as  1821  and  located  in  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  since 
1869,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  and  Iqwa  In- 
dians. In  1919  the  Sac* and  Fox  Agency  was  consolidated  with  the  Shawnee 
Agency.  (The  Shawnee  Agency  in  Oklahoma  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  earlier  Shawnee  Agency  in  Kansas.) 

Record's  of  the. Shawnee  Agency  in  Oklahoma,  1870-1952  (505  ft.  in 
FARC  Fort  Worth),  incorporating  records  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  in- 
clude general  correspondence,  records  relating  to  tribal  committees,  case 
files  and  accounts  for  individual  Indians,  land  transaction  files,  allotment 
records,  annuity  payrolls,  tribal  census  rolls,  marriage  cards  and  vital  statis- 
tics records,  heirship  files  and  family  histories,  and  records  relating  to 

Shawnee  Civil  War  claims  and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  work . 

*  i 

ShprmaH  Institute 

The. Sherman  Institute,  known  at  first  as  the  Riverside  School,  a  nonres- 
ervation  boardiug  school -at  Riverside,  Calif.,  opened  in  1902.  It  took  over 
but  soon  closed  the  Perris  School,  which  had  been  opened  in  1893, 
'  The  records,  1897-1959  (244  ft.  in  FARC  Las  Angeles),  include  files  of 
students,  containing  applications,  correspondence,  and  enrollment  infor- 
mation, arranged  alphabetically  by  name  of  student;  general  correspond- 
ence, including  decimal  files;  financial  records;  and  records  concerning  em- 
ployees/ 

Sioux  Sanatorium 

Five  Sioux  Sanatorium,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  for  the  care  of  tubercular 
Indians  was  opened  in  1938  and  transferred  to  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
1952,  The  records,  1938  51  (40  ft.  in  FARC  Kansas  City),  include  decimal 
correspondence  fries,  circulars  and  directives,  and  quarterly  veterans  re- 
ports. 

Sisseton  Agency 

the  Sisseton  Agency  was  established  in  1867  for  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpc- 
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ton  Sioux  living  on  the  Lake  Traverse  (notf  Sisseton)  and  Devil's  Lake 
Reservations  in  Dakota  Territory.  A  separate  Devil's  Lake  Agency  was  es- 
tablished in  187L  •  %  / 

The  records  of  the  Sisseton  Agency,  1.888-1955  (91  ft,  in  FARC  Kansas 
City),  include  general  correspondence,  correspondence  concerning  claims, 
ledgers  of  individual  Indian  accounts  antl  special  deposits,  annuity  payrolls, 
census  rolls,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program  records,  student  and 
.  '  school  records,  farm  leases,  heirship  and  probate  records,  land  records,  In- 
dian language  newspapers,  and  appropriation  ledgers, 

Southern  Apache  Agency 

The  Southern  Apache  Agency  was  established  in  1852,  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  Mimbreflo,  Mogollon,  Coyptero,  and,  for  a  time,  the  Mescalero 
Apache.  Over  the  years  the  agerlty  was  located  at  various  places  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Ojo  Caliente,  New  Mexico  Territory,  iu  1873  it  was  moved  to  a  n«w^ 
Apache  reservation  in  the  Tularos,a  Valley.  The  following  year,\the  reserva- 
tion and  agency  were  moved  to  Ojo  Caliente.  Both  were  abolished  in  1877, 
when  the  Indians  wert  moved  to  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  in  Arizona,  but 

\  a  man  was  left  in  charge  of  the  property  at  the  agency  until  the  following 
\year.  The  Southern  /\pache  Agency  was  in  the  New  Mexico  Superin- 

•  lendency  until  the  superintendency  was  abolished  in  lfl74,  Thereafter,  the 
a^ent  reported  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Washington. 

The  records  of  the  agency  (9  in.),  include  letters  received  and  two  volumes* 
oPletters  sent;  1873-78,  and  several  account  books,  1871-78.  A  ledger  used 
by  (he  Southern  Apache  Agency,  1 870-74  is  among  the  records  of  the  New 
Mexico  Superintendency  described  on  pagis  138  and  139. 

Southern  Pueblos  Agency 

The  Pueblo  Agency  was  abolished  in  1919,  and  its  responsibilities  were 
divided  between  the  newly  created  Southern  and  Northern  Pueblos  Agen- 
cies, The  Southern  Pueblos  Agency  assilmed  jurisdiction  over  the  Lagjina 
Sanatorium,  the  Navajo  communities  of  Canoncito  and  Puertocito,  and  the 
pueblos  and  day  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Albuquerque,  where  (he  agency 
was  located.  In  1924  the  Laguna  Sanatorium  became  an  independent  juris- 
diction. The  Southern  Pueblos  Agency  was  abolished  in  1935,  and  its  func- 
tions were  transferred  to  the  newly  created  United  Pueblos _  Agency ■  .* 

the  records  of  the  agency,  191 1-35  (64  ft,  in  FARC  Denver),  include  a 
decimal  file,  1919-35;  miscellaneous  correspondence,  fiscal  reports,  and 
other  records,  191 1-35;  and  a  volume  containing  descriptions  of  day  school 
buildings,  1911  27, 

Southern  Ute  unci  Consolidated  Ute  Agencies 

The  Southern  Ute  Agency  was  established  in  southwestern  Colorado  in 
1877  for  the  Capote,  Wiminuehe,  and  Moache  Ute  Indians  formerly  at- 
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t ached  to  the  Abiquiu  and  Cimarron  Agencies  in  New  Mexico.  From  1887 
to  1891  the  Jiearilla' Apache  also  were  assigned  to  the  agency.  In  1922  the 
*   Southern  Ute  and  Ute  Mountain  Agencies  were^consolidated  to  form  the  # 
Consolidated  Ute  Agency. 

The  agency  records,  1878-1952  (75  ft,  in  FARC  Denver),  consist  princi- 
pally of  a  decimal  file,  which  apparently  was  created  by  compiling  records 
*     from  vSrious  sources.  There  also  are  some  copies  of  letters  sent,  land  rec- 
ords, and  records  of  the  Fori  Lewis  School,  Colo.  \ 

Spokane  Agency  ■  \ 

'  The  Spokane  Agency  was  established  in  fel2  primarily  for  the  Spokart 
Indians  living  on  the  Spokane  Reservation,  which  had  been  established^ in 
1881  and  administered  by  the  Colville  Agency.  For  a  few  months  the  Spo-  % 
kane  Agency  wa's  responsible  for  some  Kutenai,  Kalispel,  Wenatchi,  and 
other  Indians  who  were  then  assigned  to  other  agencies.  In  1924  Spokane 
was  again  consolidated  with  Colville,  and  thereafter  it  .operated  as  a  sub- 
.agency,  Some  records  dated  before  and  after  its  period  Of  independence 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  agency  records.  These  records,  1885-1950 
(70  ft',  in  FARC  Seattle),  include  general  correspondence,  school  reports 
iam  and  censuses,  road  survey  fielif  notcbooU,  irrigation  maps,  census  rolls, 
agreements  for  reimbursable  services,  anc)  records  concerning  land*  forest- 
ry, agricultural  extension,  irrigation,,  and  individual  Indian  accounts. 

Springfield  (Hope)  Indian  School  J*  • 

The  Springfield  School  was  established  as  an  independent  boarding 
school  for  girls  in  1902.  From  1895  until  1902,  as  the  Hope* School,  it  had 
been  attached  to  the  Santee  Agency;  earlier  it  had  been 'a  contract  mission 
school.  In  1919  it  was  again,named  the  Hope  School,  but  it  was  discon-  *■ 
tinued  the  following  year.  It  was  reopened  from  1921^  until  1923,  but  there 
are  no  records  for  this  period  in  the  National  Archives.  ,       *  ■ 

Therecords,  1901-20(1  ft.),  are  a  register  of  pupils,  1901-10;  attendance 
records,  1909-14;  rosters  of  employees;  descriptions  of  buildings,  1918;  and 
account  books,  including  ledgers  for  funds.of .individual  students. 

Standing  Rock  Agency  *■     \  s  * 

The  Standing  Rock  Agency,  N.  Dak.,  succeeded  the  Grand  River 
Agciu:y,  established  in  1869  for  several  bands  of  Sioux  Indian*.  The  agency 
was  nloved  to  Sianding  Rock  in  1873  and  renamed  the  following  year.  By 
that  time  it  was  responsible  for  Upper  and* Lower  Yanktonai,  Hunkpapa,, 
ami  Black  feet  Sioux,  who  came  to  be  known  collectively  as  Standing  Rock 
Sioux. 

The  agency  records,  1870-1951  (433  ft:  in  FARC  Kansas  City),  include 
.general  correspondence,  school  records,  annuity  records,  records  of  indi- 
vidual Indian  accounts  and  special  deposits,  census  records,  vital  statistics, 
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ma'rriagc'and  divorce  records,  heirship  and  probajc  records  and  certificates 
of  'guardianship,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  project  records,  lan.d  records, 
grazing  permits,  and  Forestry  and  grazing  reports.,  ^ 
Taholah  Agency 

•  The  Taholah  Agency  was  established  in  1914  primarily  for  the  Qyinaielt 
Indians  of  Washington,  who  previously  had  been  attached  to  the  Cushman 
School.  When  the  school  was  abolished  in  1920,  the  Chehalls,  Nisqualli, 
Sko.korni.sh,  and  Squaxin  Island  Indians  were  transferred  to  t,he  Taholah 
Agency?  In  1933  the  Neah  Bay  Agency  for  the  Makah,  Quileiric,  Hoh,  and 
O/ette  Indians  of  far  northwestern  Washington,  which  had  bcenestablishcd , 
in  1861,  was  abolished  and  the  Indians  transferred  to  the  Taholah  Agency. 
By  that  time,  nlost  of  the  Indians  except  the  JVIakah  had  moved  to  the 
Quinaielt  Reservation.  In  1950  the  Taholah  and  j'ulalip  Agencies  were 
merged  to  form  the  Western  Washington  Agency, 

Records  of  the  Taholah  Agency,  1908-52  (152  ft.  inJ;ARC  Seattle),  in- 
"eludtf  general  correspondence  and  a  decimal  file,  annual  reports,  school 
Census  cards,  birth  and  death  registers,  tribal  council  records,  field  nurse 
case  files,  Makah  tribal  housing  project  recprds,  timber  sales  records  and 
other  records  concerning  forestry  and  logging,  afcd  records  concerning 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  Work  Projects  Admiffis'tpition  programs, 
land  allotments  and  sales.'hcalth  statistics,  rehabilitation,  fishing,  and  ac- 
counts of  individual, Indians.  There  are  also  allotment  and  appropriation 
ledgers. 

Records  created  at  Neah  Bay,  1883-1938  (152  ft.  in  PARC  Seattle),  in- 
clude general  correspondence,  birth  and  death  registers,  a  register  of  Indian 
Families?  tribal  council  records,  and  record^  concerning,  land  allotments, 
heirship  cases,  forestry, individual  Indian  accounts. 
Tomah  Indian  School  and  Agency 

A  nonreservation  boarding  school  at  Tomah,  Wise,  was  authorized  in 
1891  unci  opened  in  1893.  In  1911  the  school  was  given  agency  duties  for  the 
Winnebago  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  previously  assigned  to  the  Wittenberg 
School.  The  agency  duties  were1  transferred  to  the  newly  established  Grand 
Rapids  Agency  in  1916,  but  in  1927  that  jurisdiction  was  consolidated  with 
the  school,  which  then  regained  its  agency  status.  Between  1932  and  1935 
Tomah  took  over  responsibility  for  the  Oneida,  Stockbridge,  and  M  unset- 
Indians  from  the  Keshena  Agency  and  for  the  Ottawa  and  Potawatomi  and 
the  Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black  River  Chippewa,  previously  connected 
with  the  Mount  Pleasant  School.  The  Tomah  School  was  closed  in  1935, 
and  in  1949  the  Tomah  Agency  was  incorporated  into  the  Great  Lakes  Con 
solidated  Agency. 

The  records  of  the  school  and -agency,  1908  34  (7  ft.  in  l-ARC  Chicago), 
consist  chiefly  of  correspondence.  Other  records  include  student  rosters  and 
death  certificates, 
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iruxfon  Canyon  A;u'nvv  ,  1 

The  Trnxton  Canon  School  was  established  as  a  boarding  school  on  the 
Walapai  Reservation,  in  Arizona  in  1901  and  given  agency  duties  for  the 
Walapai  and  Havasu'pai  Indians.  Since  1895  an  industrial  teacher  had  been 
assigned  these  duties.  From  1904  until  1933  there  was  a  separate  agency  for 
the  Havasupai.  In  1937  the  Camp  Verde  (Tonto  and  Yavapai  Apache)  and 
Yavapai  Rescrvation^were  assigned  to  the  Truxton  Canon  Agency.  Trux- 
ton  Canon  was  reduced  to  a  subagency  of  the  Colorado  River  Agency  in 
I9M,  but  in  1964  it  was  restored  to  agency  status  as  the  Truxton  Qinyon 
Agency- 

Ihe  agency  rcwkls,  1895  1948  (12  ft.  in  PARC  Los  Angeles),  consist 
*  mostly  of  correspondence  and  s^me  finuncifft  records. 

I  n lah f)  Akvucv 

The  l  ulahp  Agency  was  established  in  1861  lor  the  bands  of  Indians  who 
had  agreed  to  the  Treaty  of  Point  Klliot  in  1855,  mainly  those  living  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Puget  Sound.  The  Indians  included  those  living  on  the  Tula- 
lip,  Port  Madison,  Swinomish,  and  l,ummi  Reservations  and  the  Mueklc- 
shoot  Reservation,  who  during  some  years  were  assigned  to  the  Puyallup 
(Cushman)  Agency., Tulalip  was  one  of  several  successors  to  the  Puget 
.  Sound  District  Agency,  which  had  been  established  in  1851  for  all  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Puget  Sound  area.  There  was  one  agent  for  both  Puyallup 
and  Tulalip  from  IK65  to  1869,  and  there  was  a  brief  consolidation  with  the 
Puyallup  and  Skokomish  Agencies  in  1882.  After  the  Cushman  School  was 
abolished  in  1920,  the  Muckleshoot  Indians  were  returned,  and  Clallam  and 
other  Indians  were  assigned  to  the  Tulalip  Agency.  In  1950  the  Tulalip  and 
Taholah  Agencies  were  merged  to  form  the  Western  Washington  Agency. 

Agency  records,  1854-1950  (215  ft.  in  FARC  Seattle),  include  corre- 
spondence and  accounts  of  the  Puget  Sound  District  Agency,  1854-61,  and 
general  correspondence,  annual  reports,  school  records,  timber  sale  rec- 
<4ids,  and  other  records  concerning  forestry  and  logging,  birth  and  death 
and  marriage  registers,  census  rolls,  records  of  tribal  councils,  physicians* 
reports,  loan  agreements,  annuity  payrolls,  appropriation  and  allotment 
ledgers,  and  records  concerning  land,  agricultural  extension,  road  construc- 
tion, dikes,  social  service,  economic  and  social  surveys,  law  and  order,  trib- 
al industry,  and  individual  Indian  accounts, 

I  he  luk*  River  Agency,  Calif,,  which  was  merged  with  the  Mission 
Agency  in  1887  and  made  part  of  the  San  Jacinto  Agency  in  1903,  was  re- 
established as  a  separate  jurisdiction  in  1907.  It  was  abolished  in  1923,  and 
die  Indians  of  the  Tule  River  Reservation  and  vicinity  were  assigned  to  the 
Sacramento  Agency, 
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The  only  separaF^rccVrds  of  the  Tul^River  Agency  are  some  census  and 
school  census  rolls,  1897-1920,  with  gaps  (I  ft.  in  FARC  San  Francisco). 

Turtle  Mountain  Agency 

The  Turtle  Mountain  Agency  wa^  established  in  1910.  Prcviouslys  tho 
Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  of  North  Dakota  had  been  assigned  to  the  Fort 
Totten  Agency.  Fort  Totten  was  merged  with  Turtle  Mountain  in  1947  to 
form  the  Turtle  Mountain  Consolidated  Agency,  but  they  were  separated 
again  in  1949. 

The  records  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Agency,  1889-1950  (1 13  ft.  in  FARC 
Kansas  City),  include  agency  and  .school  correspondence,  ledgers  of  indi- 
vidual Indian  accounts,  annuity  files,  vital  statistics,  probate  and  heirship 
records,  census  records,  and  land  transaction  and  lease  case  files, 

Uintah  and  Ouray  A gency  » 

The  Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency  in  Utah,  for  the  Uinta,  White  River,  and 
Uncomp9hgre  (Tabaquache)  Ute  Indians,  was  formed  in  1886  by  a  merger 
of  the  Uintah  ahd  Ouray  Agencies.  In  1939  several  reservations  for  Paiute 
.Indians  formerly  assigned  to  the  Paiute  Agency  were  transferred  to  the 
Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency. 

Records  of  the  agency,  1897-1949  (39  ft.  in  FARC  Denver),  include  let- 
ters sent,  including  some  concerning  heirs  of  deceased  Indians;  letters  re- 
ceived, reports,  and  other  records;  land  management  records;  copies  of  an- 
nual narrative  and  statistical  reports;  annuity  payrolls;  and  registers  of  vital 
statistics.  ~~ 

Umatilla  Agency 

The  Umatilla  Agency  was  established  in  1861  for  the  Umatilla,  Cayuse, 
and  Wallawalla  Indians  living  on  the  Umatilla  Reservation  in  northeastern 
Oregon.  In  1936  the  Paiute  Indians  of  Burns  and  some  groups  along  the 
Columbia  River  in  Oregon  and  Washington  were  transferred  to  Umatilla 
from  the  Warm  Springs  and  Yakima  Agencies. 

The  agency  records,  1862-1952  (40  ft.  in  FARC  Seattle),  include  general 
correspondence,  school  records,  tribal  rolls,  and  records  concerning  farm- 
ing and  grazing  leases,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program,  indi- 
vidual Indian  accounts,  land  allotments,  heirship,  family  histories,  medical 
treatment,  law  enforcement,  court  cases,  and  economic  and  social  surveys, 

United  Pueblos  Agency, 

The  United  Pueblos  Agency  was  established  in  1935  with  headquarters  in 
Albuquerque,  N,  Mcn,,  by  combining  the  Northern  Pueblos  and  Zuni 
Agencies,  the  Albuquerque  and  Santa  le  Indian  Schools,  and  the  Albuquer- 
que Sanatorium,  It  was  responsible  for  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  Navajo  communities  of  Canoneito  and  Puertoeito. 
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Amoii}  the  agency  records,  1935  52  (176  ft,  in  FARC  Denver),  the  prin- 
cipal semes  is  the  general  decimal  file.  There  arc  also  separate  census  records 
and  reports,  a  decimal  file  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program, 
correspondence  concerning  Pueblo  day  schools,  records  concerning  soil  and 
moisture  conservation,  correspondence  and  reports  created  or  received  by 
the  Pueblo  Lands  Board,  and  records  created  by  the  Interdepartmental  Rio 
Qrande  Board. 

Wahpeton  Indian  School 

Wahpeton  Indian  School,  one  of  the  last  nonreservation  boarding 
schools  to  be  established/was  opened  in  1908  at  Wahpeton,  N.  Dak,  The 
school  records,  1910-63  (32  ft#  in  FARC  Kansas  City),  include  correspond- 
ence and  decimal  subjccp&les,  inditficlual  student  records,  property  assign- 
ments and  transfers,  surgical  contracts,  accounting  and  fiscal  records, 
reports  of  school  inspections,  campus  news,  and  school  calendars, 

Walker  River  Agency 

The  Walker  River  Reservation  for  Paiute  Indians  was  established  in 
Nevada  in  1 859,  Lixcept  for  a  few  months  in  1 871 ,  the  reservation  was  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Nevada  Agency  until  1897,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
the  Carson  School.  A  separate  Walker  River  Agency  was  established  in 
1908,  With  the  discontinuance  of  the  Fallon  and  Bishop  jurisdictions  in 
1925  and  1926,  respectively,  and  the  transfer  of  their  duties  to  the  Walker 
River  Agency,  it  assumed  responsibility  for  several  groups  of  Indians  in 
southern  Nevada  and  in  California,  including  Paiute,  Monache,  Shoshoni, 
and  Washci.  The  Walker  River  Agency  was  abolished  in  1935,  and  its  duties 
were  transferred  to  the  Carson  Agency, 

The  agency  records,  1889-1926  (5  ft.  in  FARC  San  Francisco),  include 
correspondence,  registers  of  pupils'  attendance,  and  medical  records  of  the 
farmer  in  charge  of  the  reservation  and  the  reservation  school  before  the 
establishment  of  the  agency.  There  are  also  correspondence  and  administra- 
tive files  of  the  agency. 

Warm  Springs  Agency 

The  Warm  Springs  Agency  was  the  successor  of  an  agency  established  in 
1851  for  the  Indians  in  Oregon  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  known 
by  many  names.  Beginning  in  1860  the  agent  spent  much  of  his  time  on  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation,  which  had  been  established  in  1856.  In  1861  the 
agent  specifically  assigned  to  the  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Indians  on  the 
reservation  included  Warm  Springs,  Wasco,  Tenino,  Paiute,  and  John  Day, 
When  the  Rosebtirg  Agency  was  discontinued  in  1917,  Paiute  Indians  at 
Burns  and  Indians  along  the  Columbia  River  were  assigned  to  the  Warn/ 
Springs,  Agency,  but  in  1936  this  responsibility  was  transferred  to  the 
Umatilla  Agency. 
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The  agency  records  I  MAI  (85  ft.  in  FARC  Seattle),  include  general 
correspondence,  decimal  tiles,  school  attendance  records,  land  and  survey 
field  notes,  a  tract  book,  cattle  saJcs  reports,  ledgers  and  abstracts  of  indi- 
vidual Indian  accounts  appropriation  and  allotment  ledgers,  censuses,  a 
family  history  record,  individual  Indian  history  cards,  court  dockets,  birth 
and  death  registers,  medical  reports,  tribal  council  records,  and  records 
concerning  lease  payments,  forestry,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  pro- 
grams, roads,  and  per  capita  payments.'* 

Western  Shoshfine  Agency 9 

The  Western  Shoshone  Agency  for  the  Western  Shoshoni  and,  later, 
some  Paiiitc  Indians  in  Nevada  was  established  in  1878.  A  farmer  in  charge 
had  been 'assigned  to  the  Western  Shoshoni  in  1869.  During  1871  and  1872  a 
special  agent  was  assigned  to  them,  but  later  the  farmer  in  charge  was  rein- 
stated, i 

The  records  of  the  agency,  1870- 1925  (26  ft.  in  FARC  San  Francisco),  in- 
clude some  correspondence  and  reports  of  the  farmer  in  charge,  1870-78, 
with  gaps,  and  correspondence,  administrative  files,  school  records,  diaries, 
records  of  issuances  to  Indians,  and  other  records  of  the  agency. 

While  Earth  Agency 

The  White  Earth  Agency  was  the  successor  to  the  Chippewa  Agency, 
which  was  established  in  1851.  The  Chip^eW^  Agency  had  become  respon- 
sible for  the  Indians  in  Minnesota  known  collectively  as  the  Chippewa  of 
the  Mississippi,  as  distinguished  from  the  Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior  at  the 
l  a  Pointe  Agency.  Some  of  its  bandsT  however,  were  not  Chippewa  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  1872  the  agency  was  moved  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 
In  1873  a  separate  agency  was  established  for  the  Red  Lake  Chippewa,  and 
in  1874  an  agency  was  established  at  Leech  Lake  for  the  Pillager  and  Lake 
Winnibigoshish  Chippewa  living  in  that  area  and  the  Chippewa  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi'living  at  White  Oak  Point,  The  Chippewa  Agency  at  White  Earth 
then  had  charge  of  the  other  Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi  (including  those 
who  lived  at  Mille  Lacs),  the  Otter  Tail  Pillagers,  and  the  Pembina  Chip- 
pewa. Beginning  in  1878  the  agency  was  called  the  White  Barth  Agency,  In 
1879  the  Red  Lake  and  Leech  Lake  Agencies  were  consolidated  into  the 
White  Earth  Agency, 

In  1899  a  separate  agency  was  again  established  at  Leech  Lake  for  t lie 
l  eech  Lake,  Cass  Lake,  Lake  Winifibigoxhish,  White  <\\Y  Point,  and  MfH 
1  ake  Chippewa,  except  those  who  had  moved  to  the  White  Barth  Reserva- 
tiori.  The  White  Larth  Agency  was  responsible  for  White  Barth,  Ciull  Lake, 
Removal  and  Nonrcmoval  Mille  Lac,  Removal  White  Oak  Point,  Pembina* 
Removal  Lond'du  Lac,  Otter  Tail,  Removal  Leech  Lake,  and  Removal  Cass 
and  Winnibigoshish  Chippewa,  Most  of  these  Indians  lived  on  the  White 
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>Earth  Reservation.  The  term  "removal"  denotes  Indians  who  had  moved 
from  ceded  reservations  to- White  Earth,  mainly  miller  the  direction  of  the 

x  Chippewa  Commission.  In  1922  the  White  liarth  Agency  was  abolished, 
and  the  I  ndians  were  assigned  to  the  new  Consolidated  Chippewa  Agency. 

The  records  of  the  agency'  1874-1922  (55  ft,),  include  a  general  series  of 
correspondence  with  some  annuity  rolls,  affidavits,  receipts,  application 
forms  of  different  types,  lists,  minutes,  and  other  records  (19  ft.);  letters  re- 
ceived from  the  Commissioner  of  IndiaiyAffairs,  with  registers;  general  let- 
ters sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  India/ Affairs  and  others  and  letters  sent 
concerning  land,  heirships,  and  eduction;  stubs  of  land  certificates,  appli- 
cations for  allotments,  allotment  schedules,  and  records  relating  to  investi- 
gations of  allotments;  logging  and  limber  contracts  and  certificates  of  com- 
pletion of  timber  cVontraets;  annuity  payment  rolls;  receipt  rolls  for  goods  is- 
sued to  Indians;  isshe  books;  applications  of  Indians  for  lumber;  medical 
reports;  death  certifieafa&tftoliee  and  court  records;  personnel  and  financial 
records;  and  school  reports,  applications  for  enrollment  in  nonrcservation 
schools,  school  census  rcports,/attendanee  reports,  and  questionnaires  con- 
cerningHbrmcr  pupils  and  school  facilities,  For  the  White  Earth  Boarding 
School  there  are  correspondence,  class  schedules  and  study  programs,  a  reg- 
ister of  pbpils,  attendance  books,  and  rosters  of  employees.  There  arc  also  ~ 
some  correspondence,  1910-14,  of  special  agent  John  H.  Hinton,  who  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  fraudulent  alienation  of  Indian  allotments,  and 
correspondence,  docket  books,  and  other  records  of  examiners  of  inheri- 
tance, 1911-21. 

Also  with  the  records  of  the  White  Earth  Agency  are  records  of  the  Chip" 
pewa  Commission,  established  in  1889  to' negotiate  with  the  Chippewa 
bands  or  tribes  in  Minnesota  for  the  cession  and  relinquishment  fit  all  their 
reservations  except  White  Earth  and  Red  Lake  and  for  the  reduction  of 
these  reservations  to  the  area  actually  needed  by  the  Indians,  An  individual 
Indikn  could  choose  between  receiving  an  allotment  in  severalty  on  the  old 
reservation  or  moving  to  White  Earth.  The  commission  was  to  direct  the 
removals  and  make  the  necessary  allotments.  It  was  also  required  to  com- 
pile a  census  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians  agreed  to  the  cessions,  but  most  of 
them  decided  to  remain  on  their  old  land.  In  1896  the  commission  was 
reduced  to  one  member,  and  it  was  discontinued  in  1900.  The  last  commis- 
sioner transferred  the  commission's  records  to  the  White  Earth  Agency, 

These  records  include  correspondence,  enrollment  records,  proceedings 
in  em  oilman  eust\>,  teiiMUh  ioIIs,  a  i  agister  of  the  arrival  of  Indians  at  White 
Earth,  a  record  of  goods  issued  to  Indians,  allotment  schedules,  a  tracts' 
book,  last  wills  ami  testaments  of  Indians,  rosters  of  employees,  and  ac- 
count books. 

See  also  the  records  of  the  Consolidated  Chippewa  Agency  on  pages  155 
and  156. 
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Wind  River  A Kenty  4 

The  Shoshone  unci  Bannock  Agency,  successor  to  the  Fort  Bridger 
Agency,  was  established  in  1870  for  the  Shoshoni  and  Bannock  Indians  liv- 
ing on  a  reservation  in  the  Wind  River  area  of  northwestern  Wyoming  Ter- 
ritory, Most  of  the  Bannock  moVed  to  the  Fort  Hail  Reservation  in  1872, 
but  '* Bannock91  was  not  deleted  from  the  name  of  the  agency  until  1883,  In 
1878  some  Northern  Arapaha  moved  onto  the  reservation,  In  1937  the 
agency  was  renamed  the  Wind  River  Agency. 

The  agency  records,  I873-19\Z(184  ft.  in  FARC  Denver),  include  letters 
received  and  sent,  decimal  files,  photographs  of  Indians,  land  records,  and 
censuses.  # 

Winnebago  A#enty 

The  Winnebirgo  Agency  evolved  from  the  Prairie  du  Chien  Agency, 
which  was  established  in  1807.  Over  the  years  the  Winnebago  Agency  also 
took  over  duties  and  records  from  agencies  for  the  Omaha,  Ponca,  and 
S&ntee  Sioux  Indians,  A  full  agency  was  established  for  the  Winnebago  In 
diarls  in  1848,  the  year  they  moved  from  Iowa  to  Minnesota.  Until  1850  the 
agency  also  had  eharg^of  some  Sioux  and  Chippewa  Indians,  After  fxw 
uprising  of  the  Sioux  of  the  Mississippi  of  the  St.  Peters  Agency,  manyqf 
the  Sioux  and  Winnebago^lndians  were  moved  in  1863  from  Minnesota  to 
Crow  Creek  in  Dakota  Territory.  The  Winnebago  agent  was  put  in, charge 
of  both  tribes  there.  In  1865  the  Winnebago  Indians  and  Agency  were 
moveX  to  a  new  reservation  in  Nebraska,  and  the  St.  Peters  agent  was  as- 
signed to  the* Sioux  at  Crow  Creek.  In  1866  the  Sioux,  now  known  as  Samee 
Sioux,  also  moved  to  a  reservation  in  Nebraska,  and  thereafter  their  agency 
was  usually  called  the  Santee  Sioux  Agency,  . 


In  1879  the  Winnebago  Agency  was  consolidated  with  the  Omaha 
Agency,  established  in  1856  for  the  Omaha  Indians,  to  form  the  Omaha  and 
Winnebago  Agency.  They  were  separated  in  1903,  butjrom  1910  to  1914 
the  Omaha  Agency  was  put  under  the  Winnebago  Agency.  In  1925  the 
Omaha  Agency  was  discontinued,  and  its  duties  were  assigned  to  the  Win- 
nebago Agency. 

The  Ponca  Agency  was  established  in  1859.  In  1877  the  Ponca  Indians 
and  Agency  were  moved  from  Nebraska  to  Indian  Territory.  The  following 
year  some  Ponca  returned  to  Nebraska,  and  they  were  attached  to  the 
Santee  Sioux. Agency.  From  1879  until  1903  the  Santee  Sioux  Agency  was 
also  responsible  for  the  group  of  Santee  Sioux  wlio  had  titled  at 
I  laiw.lt can,  S,  Dak.,  and  from  1895  until  1902  it  was  in  charge  of  the  Hope 
School,  In  1917  the  Santee  Sioux  Agency  was  consolidated  with  the  Yank- 
ton Agency. An  1933  the  Santee  Sioux  and  Ponca  Indians  were  transferred 
to  the  Winncoago  Agency, 

The  records  of  the  Winnebago  Agency  (in  l  ARt  Kansas  City)  incorpo- 
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rate  many  inherited  from  other  agencies,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  more 
recent  records  are  identified  by  the  former  agency  names, 

For  the  Omaha  Agency,  the  records,  1867-1946,  with  gaps  (29  ft.),  in- 
clude general  correspondence  and  subject  flics,  records  of  individual!' ndian 
accounts,  consus  rolls,  township  plats  and\naps,  annuity  payrolls,  a  lease  < 
record  book,  land  transaction  books,  and  social  and  Economic  survey  cards. 

Identified  la*  .records  of  the  [Porica  Agency,  1860-72  and  1880-1947  (5 
ft.),  are  general  correspondence,  records  of  individual  Indian  accounts,  cen- 
sus rolls,  family,  reiord  books,  vital  statistics  records,  marriage  registers, 
birth  and  death  certificates,  annuity  payrolls,  allotment  rolls,  and  social  an4  • 
economic  survey  cards. 

For  the  Santec  Sioux  Agency,  the  records,  1861-1947  (7  ft.),  include  cen- 
sus data,  recorcls  of  individual  Indian  accounts,  Indian  family  records,  plat  , 
books,  allotment  rolls  and  yeceipts,  annuity  payrolls,  a  marriage  register,! 
birth  and  death  records,  records  concerning  court  claims,  social  andtco- 
nomic  survey  cards,  and  triblil  fund  vouchers. 

For  the  Winnebago  Agency  itself,  the  records  1861-1955  (93  ft,),  include 
general  correspondence  and  decimal  files,  ledgers  for  individual  Indian  ac- 
counts and  special  deposit  carcfc,  case  files  for  individual  Indians,  annuity 
payrolls,  census  rolls,  birth  and  death  registers,  probate  files,  tractbooks, 
plats,  and  records  concerning  general  and  individual  welfare,  heirship,  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps  work,  and  land  transactions,  jfvolume  of  letters 
sent  by  the  Winnebago  Agency,  1 846-73,  with  gaps,  is  among  the  records  of 
the  Northern  Supcrintendency.  *  * 

Wittenberg  Indian  School 

This  school  at  Wittenberg,  Wise,  a  Lutheran  mission  school  since  1887, 
was  established  as  a  Government  nonreservation  boarding  school  in  1895 
and  closed  in  1917.  From  1899  through  1910  the  school  superintendent  also 
acted  as  agent  for  the  Winnebago  Indians  living  in  Wisconsin.  The  records, 
1895-1917  (9  in.),  are  a  volume  of  letters  sent,  1909-10;  rosters  of  employ- 
ees, 1895-1909;  descriptions  of  buildings,  1915;  account  books;  and  rolls  of 
births  and  deaths  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  1891-1903. 

Yakima  Agency  * 

The  Yakima  Agency  was  established  in  1859  primarily  for  the  Yakima 
Indians  living  on  their  reservation  in  Washington. 

The  agency  records,  1872-1952  (215  ft.  in  FARC  Seattle),  include  general 
correspondence  and  decimal  files,  school  records,  farming  and  grazing 
leases,  census  rolls,  cattle  contracts,  ledgers  and  case  files  for  accounts  of 
individual  Indians,  tribal  council  proceedings,  birth  and.death  and  marriage 
registers,  police  and  court  journals,  hospital  reports,  and  records  concern- 
ing heirship,  land  allotments,  irrigation,  forestry,  road  construction,  credit, 
and  traders'  claims. 
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There  are  also  records,  1906-36  ( 1 10  ft.  in  FARC  Seattle),  of  the  Wapato 
Irrigation  Project,  created  primarily  to  provide  water  to  the  Yakima  Reser- 
vation, They  jnclude  correspondence,  level  and  transit  books,  project 
folders,  hydrographic  data,  water  level  records,  crop  reports,  a  census  of 
water  users,  and  fiscal  records. 


The  Yankton  Agency  for  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indians  of  present  South 
Dakota  was  established  in  1859,  From  April  1877  until  June  1878  the  Yank- 
ton agent' was  also  in  charge  of  the  Santee  Sioux  Agency  and  from  1917 
until  1933  of  the  Santee  Sioux  and  Ponca  Indians  of  Nebraska.  When  the 
Yankton  Agency  was  abolished  in  1933,  the  Yankton  Sioux  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Rosebud  Agency  and  the  Santee  Sioux  and  Ponca  to  the  Win- 
nebago Agency.  Yankton  was  reestablished  as  an  independent  jurisdiction 


.  The  agency  records,  1892-1965,  with  gaps  (28  ft.  in  FARC  Kansas  City), 
include  general  correspondence,  case  files  for  individual  Indian  accounts, 
'  I  eastwards,  Indian  Reorganization  Act,  vote  ballots,  an  allotment  register, 
and  a  traatbook.  , 

/uni  Agency 

The  ?.uni  Agency  was  established  in  1902.  Previously  theZuni  pueblo  and 
school  had' successively  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pueblo  Agency, 
the  Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency,  and  the  Albuquerque  Ir/dian  School.  In 
1935  the  agency  was  reduced  to  a  subagency  of  .the  United  Pueblos  Agency, 
and  it  retained  that  status  until  about  1952. 

'  The  agency  records,  1899-1934  (15  f|t.  in  FARC  Denver),  include  letters 
received  and  sent,  1899-1917  and  1926-27;  a  decimal  file,  1926-35;  agency 
and  school  reports,  1909-35;  and  a  student  record  book,  1906-11. 


R ecords  of  Other  Field  Offices 

Other -field  office  records  include  some  correspondence,  1878-79,  of  ✓ 
special  agent  Alfred  B.  Meacham,  who  was  in  charge  of  making  annuity 
t  payments  to  several  tribes  in  Indian  Territory.  There  are  correspondence 
and  other  records,  1915-23  (4  ft.  in  FARC  San  Francisco),  of  Col,  LaFay-  " 
ette  A.  Dorington,  special  agent  and  inspector,  who  conducted  investiga- 
tions at  various  agencies  and  schools  in  the  Western  States  concerning  such 
matters  as  poor  administration,  reported  inefficiency  or  scandalous  conduct 
of  personnel,  and  troubles  between  Indian*  and  agents  and  other  pcison^.. 
There  is  also  correspondence,  1923-32  (4  ft.),  of  Herbert  J.  Hagcrman,  spe- 
cial commissioner  to  the  Navajo  Indians. 

Records  0f  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 

By  an  act  of  April  10,  1869  (16  Stat,  13,  40),  the  President  was  author- 
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i/edt  i>t  his  discretion,  to  organize  a  board  of  commissioners  to  which  he 
could  assign  joint  control  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  over  the  dis- 
bursement of  any  part  of  the  appropriations  for  the  Indian  Service.  By  an 
Executive  order  of  June  3,  1869,  the  President  established  the  Board  of  In- 
dian Commissioners  and  gave  it  the  right  to  inspect  the  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  visit  and  inspect  superintendencies  and 
agencies,  to  be  present  when  good*  were  purchased  for  the  Indian  Service 
and  to  inspect  them,  and  to  make  recommendations  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  In  1870  the  Board's  inspection  of 
purchases  was  made  mandatory.  From  1870  to  1882  the  Board  also  audited 
the  accounts  of  the  Bureau.  Ir  1882  Congress  restricted  the  authority  of  the 
Board  to  visiting  and  inspecting  agencies  and  other  units,  inspecting  pur- 
chases, and  consulting  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  on  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies.  In  practice  the  Board  remained  subordinate  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  in  its  later  years  the 
Board  limited  its  activities  to  inspections  and  surveys  and  to  making  recom- 
mendations. It  was  abolished  by  an  Executive  order  of  May  25, 1 933 . 
1  There  are  minutes  of  the  Board  for  its  entire  existence,  Until  1899,  its  cor- 
respondence is  divided  into  letters  received  and  letters  sent,  each  for  the 
most  part  arranged  in  chronological  order,  but  with  most  of  the  letters  re- 
ceived, 1871-72,  pasted  into  volumes  alphabetically  by  initial  letter  of  sur- 
name of  writer.  Letter  books  of  letters  sent  continued  to  be  used  until  1909, 
but  for  the  period  1899  to  1918  there  is  a  series  of  general  correspondence 
and  other  records  (6  ft.)  arranged  into  categories  rpainly  by  correspondent. 
These  several  series  relate  to  such  subjects  as  meetings  of  the  Board,  pur- 
chases, inspection  trips,  legislation,  conditions  among  Indians,  land  allot- 
ments and  other  aspects  of  Indian  administration,  the  examination  of  ac- 
counts, missionary  activities,  and  appointments  to  the  Board, 

The  decimal  classification  system  adopted  for  general  records  in  1919 
continued  to  be  used  until  1933.  The  major  classifications  and  a  few  impor- 
tant subheadings  are  as  follows: 

(MX).  Board 

010.  Members  (mainly  correspondence  with  individual  members) 
040,  Operations  (plainly  correspondence^oncerning  meetings  and  rec- 
ommendations) »  ; 
005.  Reports  (correspondence  concerning  reports;  few  reports  them- 
selves) 

100.  General  • 
(  1 1  I.I  Secretary's  Office 
^111.2  Indian  Office  c, 

200,  Personnel  (correspondence  with  individual  persons  and  organiza- 
tions) 

300.  Tribes,  Schools,  and  Reservations 
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400.  Administration 

500.  Industrial,  Lands,  Buildings,  Roads 

600.  Legislation,  Morals,  Religion 

700.  Education,  Health  <* 

800.  Supplies,  Equipment,  Finance 

900.  'Miscellaneous 
Most  of  (he  records  are  in  the  010,  200,  and  300  classifications  and  are  ar- 
ranged by  name  of  correspondent  <?r  by  subject. 

There  are  also  10  volumes  of  special  reports,  1915  -33,  chiefly  submitted 
by  members  and  employees  of  the  Board.  Most  are  general  reports  with 
recommendations  based  on  visits  to  reservations  and  field  units  of  the 
Bureau,  but  some  relate  to  specific  subjects,  such  as  tuberculosis  among  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  of  Oklahoma  Indian  labor  in  Arizona,  schools  of  > 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  annual  extension  conferences,  Indians  in  eastern 
Canada,  and  the  Pueblo  Lands  Board. 

Other  records  concern  an  investigation  of  the  administration  of  affairs  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoma,  1925-26;  a  school  survey,  1922;  and 
a  l'*w  and  order  survey,  1929-30.  There  are  reports,  1925-31 ,  of  the* Pueblo 
Lands  Board,  established  to  investigate  ownership  of  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  lands  granted  or  confirmed  to  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New 
"Mexico;  correspondence  concerning  exceptions  to  accounts,  1911-19; 
administrative  records,  1919-33  (2  ft.);  reference  materials,  ca.  1875-1933 
(4  ft.);  and  newspaper  clippings. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  OFFICE 
OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
(RECORD  GROUP  48) 

Upon  its  establishment  by  an  act  of  March  3,  1849  (9  Stat.  395),  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  assumed  the  general  supervision  of  Indian 
administration  previously  exercised  by  the  Department  of  War.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  had 
primary  responsibility  for  the  actual  conduct  of  Indian  administration.  In 
his  supervisory  capacity  the  Secretary  was  particularly  concerned  with  such 
matters  as  legislation,  estimates  and  appropriations,  the  negotiation  and 
ratification  of  treaties,  administrative  organization,  appointments  and 
othet  pttsumiel  mallei  ^t  an  J  accounts.  Ik  had  to  approve  deeds,  patents, 
leases,  census  rolls,  allotment  schedules,  and  contracts,  and  for  many  years 
he  had  to  authorize  individual  expenditures.  He  was  the  trustee  for  Indian 
trust  funds,  and  he  made  recommendations  to  the  Congress  concerning 
individual  depredation  claims.  On  occasion  lie  was  required  by  the  Congress 
to  report  on  some  particular  matter.  * 

» 
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There  are  no  .general  records  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
from  its  establishment  in  1849  until  a  central  filing"  system  was  started  in 
1907.  Individual  divisions  and  other  units  maintained  their  own  records. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  INDIAN  Dl VJSION 

The  Indian  Division  handled  most  of  the  Secretary's  correspondence  con- 
cerned with  Indian  administration,  maintained  related  office  records,  and 
carried  out  legal  duties,  Much  of  its  work  pertained  to  matters  brought  to 
the  Secretary's  attention  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  when  necessary, 
th?  Division  referred  the  Secretary's  decisions  back  to  the  Bureau  for 
retired  action  in  the  field.  The  Division  was  not  formally  established  until 
about  1870;  the  work  it  performed  previously  had  been  assigned  to  a  clerk 
at  the  Indian  desk.  It  was  also  antedated  by  the  Indian  Trust  Fund  Divsion, 
which  operated  from  1867  to  1876,  when  the  two  divisions  were  combined.* 
After  1898  its  duties  regarding  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  were  transferred  to  the  new  Indian  Territory  Division,  In  1907  the 
Indian  Division  was  abolished  as  part  of  a  reorganization  of  the  Secretary's 
Office. 

The  general  incoming  and  outgoing  correspondence  of  the  Division  con- 
stitutes the  most  important  source  among  the  records  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  for  a  broad  study  of  Indian  administration  before  1907.  Most  of 
the  letters  received,  1849-80(39  ft.),  are  arranged  according  to  the  name  of 
the  Government  agency  or  official  that  sent  them  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  thereunder  chronologically.  The  file  headings  used  were;  Exec- 
utive Office  (President),  1852-80;  State  Department,  1857-80;  Treasury  De- 
partment, 1850-80;  War  Department,  1849-80;  Attorney  General,  1852-80; 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  1862-80;  and  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  1873-80.  Letters  received  from  the  principal  correspond- 
ent, the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1849-80,  were  filed  together 
except  lor  communications  transmitting  for  approval  deeds  for  lands  sold 
by  Indians  in  Kansas,  1869-77,  whidvwere  maintained  separately.  Placed  in 
a  miscellaneous  category,  1849-78,  are  letters  received  from  officials  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  Members  of  Congress,  State  and  local  officials,  In- 
dians, attorneys,  businessmen,  religious  leaders,  and  private  citizens.  Dur- 
ing 1879  and  1880  the  miscellaneous  letters  were  filed  with  letters  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Many  of  the  letters  received  have  been  re- 
produced as  M82Jj,  Selected  Classes  of  Letters  Received  by  the  Indian  Divi- 
sion of  the  Office  of  theSecretary  of  the  Interior,  I849-IP80.*  ') 

The  letters  received,  1881-1907  (190  ft.),  are  arranged  by  year  and  there- 
under by  file  number  assigned  in  the  order  they  were  registered,  chronolog- 
ically by  receipt.  For  the  first  two  years  of  this  period,  one  set  of  file 
numbers  is  used  for  the  letters  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
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and  another  for  those  from  all  other  sources,  After  1880,  when  immediate 
responsibility  for  inspectors  was  transferred  from  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  to  the  Secretary,  inspection  reports  were  filed  with  letters  re- 
ceived by  the  Division.  4 

Because  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  had  immediate  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  Indian  affairs,  most  of  the  correspondence  with  field 
officials  and  persons  outside  the  Department  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau, 
which  in  turn  referred  appropriate  letters  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  as 
enclosures.  The  Secretary's  office  often  returned  these  letters  after  it  had 
takfcn  action  upon  them.  Many  other  letters  received  directly  by  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  were  referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  action; 
therefore,  a  rather  high  proportion  of  letters  received  by  the  Divisiom  are 
now  with  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Registers  of  letters'  received  are  used/frequently  to  locate  items  in  the  files. 
I'herc  are  general  registersfor  l849-80and  1881-1900  and  separate  registers 
for  letters  f  rom  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1849-51  and  1856-82. 
1  hree  other  series  of  registers  cover  shorter  time  periods.  Research  f|lso  is 
facilitated  by  index  books  for  188 1-1900  and  a  card  index  for  1900-1907. 

Letters  sent  were  copied  by  hand  in  the  years  1849  to  1903  (121  vols.,  21 
ft.)  and  by  the  press  method  1854  to  1907  (168  vols.,  26  ft,).  Copies  dupli- 
cate each  other  during  the  overlapping  period.  Each  series  is  arranged  in 
chronological  order  by  date  of  letter  except  for  certain  years  when  letters  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  were  copied  into  separate  letter. books. 
Handwritten  letter  books  contain  alphabetical  indexes  to  addressees  and 
subjects  before  1881;  sections  for  alphabetical  indexes  in  the  press  copy 
books  seldom  were  used  befpre  1892,  but  thereafter  until  1902  they  are  fair- 
ly complete.  There  are  separate  index  books,  1849-61  and  1881-97,  to  the 
handwritten  copies  and  a  card  index,  1897-1907,  to  the  press  copies.  The. 
handwritten  letters  a*d  separate  index  books  have  been  reproduced  as 


v  '  The  correspondence  relates  to  the  full  range  of  Indian  administration, 
including  legislation,  estimates  and  appropriations,  negotiation  and 
enforcement  of  treaties,  investigations,  depredation  and  other  claims,  edu-  » 
cation,  health  and  sanitation,  land  sales  and  allotments,  surveys,  deeds, 
leases,  mining,  agriculture,  irrigation,  railroads,  enrollment,  annuity  pay- 
ments, trust  funds,  trade  with  Indians  and  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  trade, 
military  operations,  liquor  control,  taw  and  order,  missionary  work,  at- 
torneys; administration  of  the  Indian  field  service,  appointments  and  other 
personnel  matters,  contracts,  authorizations,  for  expenditures,  buildings, 
supplies,  and  accounts. 

Subject  or  special  files  containing  letters  received,  copies  of  letters  sent, 
reports,  memorandums,  printed  matter,  and  other  kinds  of  records  cover 
the  period  IK33  to  1907  (3. ft.),  Most  of  these  records  were  either  withdrawn 
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•from  the  general  incoming  correspondence  of  the  Divisiftn  or  referred  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  but  there  also  are  records  transmitted  by 
special  commissions.  Files  on  Negro  Seminole  Indians,  Osage  Indians  killed 
by  the  Kansas  Militia,  children  rescued  from  Kiowa  Indians,  imprisonment 
of  Kiowa  chiefs,  Crow  Indian  disturbances,  Chippewa  pinelands,  railroads 
in  Indian  Territory,  and  the  Indian  school  service  are  examples  of  the  wide 
variety  of  subjects  in  this  series,  The  activities  of  the  Sioux  Commission  of 
1863,  the  Peace  Commission  of  1867-68,  and  the  Dawes  Commission  are 
documented.  There  also  are  files  pertaining  to  negotiations  with  Indians, 
charges  and  investigations  concerning  Federal  officials,  claims,  and  many 

other  subjects,  ,  ,  _ 

Other  general  records  include  abstracts  of  reports  frgm  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Secretary,'  1867-69;  memorandums, 
1 888- 1 903;  and  a  data  book,  1887, 

Apart  from  the  general  incoming  and  outgoing  correspondence,  tlMSi 
largest  group  of  records  are  those  relating  to  Indian  tribal  trust  funds.  These 
funds  were  of  particular  concern  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  for  the 
Secretary  rather  than  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  the  trustee 
for  them.  The  funds,  most  often  thynoceeds  of  land  sales,  were  usually 
invested  in  Federal  and  State  bonds,  cflmmonly  called  stocks  at  the  time.  In 
1 876  the  Congress  transferred  physical  custody  of  the  securities  and  author- 
ity to  make  purchases  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  Sta'tes,  but  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  continued  to  control  the  investments.  In  1880  the  Con- 
gress authorized  the  deposit  of  money  in  the  Treasury  at  interest  instead  ol 
investment  in  securities.  It  became  standard  practice  to  deposit  the  proceeds 
from  matured  bonds  instead  of  reinvesting  them,  and  by  1898  no  bond;, 
were  held  for  Indian  trust  funds. 

The  segregation  of  trust  fund  correspondence  from  general  correspond- 
ence of  the  Division  was  rather  erratic;  even  during  periods  when  separate 
•records  were  kept,  trust  fund  letters  were  placed  with  the  general  corre- 
'  spondence.  There  are  letters  received  concerning  trust  funds,  1851-80.(4 
ft  )  with  registers  for  1849-55,  1861-64,  and  1866-80.  Thc/e  are  handwrit- 
ten' copies  of  letters  sent,  January  1857-October   1864,  December 
1865-February  1866,  and  December  1866-Oecember  1880,  and  there  are 
press  copies  for  1857-65  and  1866-80.  After  1880  trust  fund  correspond- 
ence was  handled  as  general  correspondence.  The  correspondence  relates  to 
the  sale  of  trust  lands,  establishment  and  investment  of  funds,  collection 
and  handling  of  income,  claims,  and  other  matters.  Some  letters  received 
and  other  records,  1849-83,  have  been  brought  together  into  special  files  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  for  the  most  part  by  name  of  tribe  and  thereunder  by 
specific  subject. 

General  ledgers,  1857-83,  account  for  stock  holdings  and  interest  pay- 
ments There  are  also  other  ledgers  and'joumals;  a  record  of  stock  holdings, 
ca  1875  -81;  interest  payment  statements,  1869-98;  and  appropriation  war- 
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ranfs,  vouchers,  sinil  other  records  concerning  trust  funds.  Record.)  about 
trust  funds,  particularly  before  1867,  also  are  among  those  of  tlie  I  ;i  nance 
Division  of  the  Bureau  oMlidian  Affairs.  * 

Indian  inspectors  were  first  appointed  in  1873,  They  were  responsible  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  until  1830,  when  they  were  put  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Letters  sent  to 
inspectors  were  copied  in  separate  letter  books  from  1880  to  1882;  there- 
after, they  were  copied  with  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Division.* 
Most  letters  and  reports  received  from  inspectors  also  are  with  the  general 
correspondence  of  thfe  Division.  Three  closely  related  volume^  indicate  the 
scope  of  agency  inspections:  an  index  to  reports  from  inspectors,  1879-83;  a 
record  of'  agency  inspections,  1878-81;  and  a  record  of  inspections, 
1883-1907.  Although  the  full  inspection  reports  from  1881  are  usuahy  with 
the  general  correspondence,  there  are  brief  summaries  of  their  contents  ar- 
ranged  chronologically,  1882-94,  and  alphabetically  by  surname  of  inspect 
tor,  August-November  1903.  t> 

Three 'series  concerning  Indiaji ''lands  consist  of  rccSrds  relating  to 
Umatilla  a'Jotments,  !886-?7;  a 'record  of  ownership  of  Puyallup  allot-  * 
^  ments,  1895-1906;  a*id  a  register  of  sales  of  inherited  land,  1902-6.  Records 
.  relating  to  deprcdations*are  a  register  of  claims,  1882-85,  and  letters6 sent 
transmuting  claims  to  the  Congress,  1873-82.  A  reference  book  concerning 
legislation  was  kept,  ltf*2-84,  and  registers  of  bills  received  from  the  Con- 
gress for  report  were  compiled,  1898-1903  and  1905-7.  Other  segregated 
records  include  proceedings  of  the  Indian  Peace  Commission  of  1867-68;  a 
register  of  treaties,  1859-66;  a  record  of  claims  for  goods  and  services  al- 
lowed by  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  1873  -80;  and  g  roster  of 
agency  employees,  1894. 

RECORDS  Or -THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY  DIVISION 

The  Indian  Territory  Division  wa,s  established  jn  1^98  as  a  clerical  and 
legal  unit  to  handle  increased  l  ederal  responsibilities  for  '.he  Indian  Terri- 
tory aiuhhe  Hve  Civilized  Tribes.  Hy  1898  thesi/eof  the  Territory  had  been 
reduced  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  present  State  of  Oklahoma,  Within  its 
limits  were  the  lands  of  the  several  small  tribes  of  the  Qunpaw  Agency  and 
the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole.  What  was  once 
the  western  portion  of  the  Territory,  inhabited  by  many  oilier  tribes,  had 
been  organized  as  Oklahoma  Territory. 

hefore  1898  the  Hve  Civilized  Tribes  largely  governed  themselves, al- 
though some  control  was  exercised  by  the  Union  Agency,  With  the  ap  ' 
pioaeh  of  statehood  for  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  acquired  additional  administrative  duties  for  these  tribes,  al- 
though the  Bureau  oflndian  Affairs  continued  to  conduct  actual  field  oper- 
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ations.  In  1893  (he  Commission  to  the  Hive  Civilized  Tribes  (Dawes  Com- 
mission) was  established  to  negotiate  agreements  with  the  Indians  to  ex-  . 
change  their  tribal  lands  for  individual  allotments.  The  Curtis  Act  of  June 
28,  1898  (30  Stat.  495),  provided  for  the  preparation  of  rolls  and  allotments 
of  lands  by  the  Commission,  the  leasing  of  mineral  lands,  the  creation  of 
townsites,  Federal  control  of  tribal  governments,  and  the  increased  juris- 
diction of  Federal  courts  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  Secretary  or  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  had  to  approve  leases,  tribal  acts,  deeds  and  patents,  and  the 
rolls  compiled  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Townsites, 
schools,  railroads,  telephone  and  telegraph  linevtttTrua'ers  on  Indian  lands, 
and  tribal  financial  affairs  were  also  handled  by  the  Secretary.  Officials  to 
handle  the  increased  Federal  activities  included  an  Inspector  for  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  members  of  the  several  townsitc 
commissions.  In  1905  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  was  re- 
duced to  a-single  commissioner,  and  in  1907  the  position  of  inspector  was 
merged  with  that  of  commissioner.  The  Indian  Territory  Division  was  abol- 
ished in  1907,  the  same  year  that  Oklahoma  attained  statehood. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Division  was  conducted  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Commission  and  Commissioner  to  the  Five 
Civili/.cd  Tribes,  the  Inspector  for  Indian  Territory,  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  townsite  commissioners,  the  President,  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  the  Director  of  the 
Cieological  Suivey,  Members  of  Congress,  other  officials,  attorneys,  In- 
dians, and  businessmen.  The  correspondence  relates  to  enrollment,  tribal 
citizenship,  land  allotments,  leases,  townsites,  removals  of  restrictions  on  r 
the  alienation  of  land,  land  sales,  railroads,  telephone  and  telegraph  lines, 
intruders  on  Indian  lands,  congressional  and  tribal  legislation,  estimates 
and  appropriations,  claims,  tribal  financial  affairs,  schools,  government 
organization  in  Indian  Territory,  employees,  buildings,  supplies,  accounts, 
and  many  other  subjects.  } 

The  main  series  of  letters  received,  1898-190?  (75  ft.),  is  arranged  by  year 
and  thereunder  by  file  number.  Through  1902  the  file  numbers  were  as- 
signed in  chronological  order  by  receipt.  Thereafter  even  numbers  were  as- 
signed to  letters  from  officials  and  odd  numbers  were  given  to  other  letters, 
but  they  were  still  filed  in  numerical  order.  The  result  is  that  official  and 
unofficial  letters,  often  of  considerably  different  dates,  alternate  and  that 
toward  the  end  of  the  letters  for  each  year  there  are  cither  all  official  or  all 
unofficial  letters. 

Many  records  (31  ft.)  were  withdrawn  from  the  general  incoming  corre- 
spondence and  put  into  special  files  relating  to  particular  subjects  or,  in  a 
few  cases,  tiles  of  certain  kinds  of  records.  A  file  may  be  designated  by  the 
Uk  number  of  the  first  letter  in  it  (the  "original  file"),  by  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet  ("File  A"),  or  simply  by  the  subject.  There  is  one  file  relating  to 
the  Mississippi  Choctaw,  chiefly  eoiiccrnin^flirollment.  It  is  followed  by 
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groups  of  files  relating  to  townsitcs,  minerals  (mostly  files  for  individual  # 
companies  applying  for  louses),  railroads,  and  Federal  and  tribal  legislative 
acts.  The  titles  of  other  files  include  Delaware  v.  Cherokee  Nation,  cattle, 
98th  meridian,  Cherokee  warrants,  Creek  warrants,  Choctaw  warrants, 
timber  and  stone,  schools,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmcn,  Cherokee 
freed  men,  Old  Settler  Cherokee,  Chickasaw  Incompetent  Fund,  deeds  for 
land  in  Quapaw  Agency,  boundary  line  between  Choctaw  Nation  and 
Texas,  Scminolef  roll,  removals  from  Indian  Territory  and  collection  of 
taxes,  noncitizer)  renters,  Seminole  boundary,  sales  of  surplus  land  at  Qua- 
paw  Agency,  monthly  reports  of  Dbwcs  Commission,  segregated  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  asphalt  lands,  an  1893  report  on  allotments  in  the  Cherokee 
Outlet,  opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  and  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
opinions  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  decisions  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Citizenship  Court,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  financial  affairs 
and  elections,  forest  reserve,  investigations  of  charges  of  fraud  and  irregu- 
larity, enrollment  and  citizenship,  telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  lands  and 
improvements  of  intermarried  Cherokee,  and  Eastern  Cherokee  claims, 
They  are  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  general  incoming  correspond- 
ence. 

There  are  indexes  and  registers  covering  both  series  and  also  an  index  to 
names  of  persons  issued  patents  and  deeds,  1902-5, 

in  the  main  series  of  letters  sent  (252  vols.,  30  ft.),  except  for  the  first 
seven  volumes  covering  the  period  August  2,  1 898 -May  5,  1899,  press 
copies  are  arranged  in  even-  and  odd-numbered  volumes  according  to  the 
addressee.  Until  near  the  end  of  1902,  letters  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  officials  in  Indian  Territory  were  copied  in  even-numbered 
volumes  and  letters  to  others  in  odd-numbered  volumes.  After  1902  letters 
to  all  Federal  officials  were  copied  in  the  even-numbered  volumes,  There 
are  more  even-numbered  volumes  than  there  arc  odd-numbered  volumes. 
There  arc  indexes  of  varying  detail  to  addressees  and  subjects  in  the  individ- 
ual volumes.  There  are  also  typed  copies  of  the  letters  for  the  early  years. 

Other  general  records  of  the  Division  include  memorandums  of  the 
Chief,  orders  and  regulations,  records  concerning  personnel,  reference 
books  concerning  legislation  and  litigation  and  oil  and  gas,  and  congres- 
sional bills,  reports,  and  documents. 

I  ho  remainder  of  the  records  of  the  Division  relate  primarily  to  tribal 
enrollment  and  land.  Most  significant  are  the  final  rolls  of  the  Five  Civili/ed 
Irihes,  1899  1907  and  1914  (19  vols,  and  unbound  papers,  3  It.).  These 
were  the  rolls  prepared  by  the  Commission  and  Commissioner  to  the  Five 
(  ivili/ed  Tribes  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  approval. 
Approved  and  disapproved  names  are  included.  Most  rolls  give  name,  age, 
sex,  device  of  Indian  blood,  and  roll  and  census  card  numbers  of  individ- 
uals. I'liey  are  arranged  by  name  of  tribe  and  thereunder  are  divided  i(ito 
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rolls  for  citizens  by  blood,  citizens  by  marriage,  and  frccdmcn,  There  are 
separate  rolls  for  minor  children  and  newborn  babies  in  many  of  the 
groups,  There  are  also  rolls  for  the  Mississippi  Choctaw  and  the  Delaware 
Cherokee,  There  are  two  preliminary  rolls  for  the  identification  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Choctaw,  including  an  1899  roll,  with  an  index  and  report,  that  was 
disapproved  by  the  Secretary  in  1907,  There  is  also  a  list  of  names  struck 
from  the  rolls  in  1907,  The  rolls  have  been  reproduced  as  T529.  The  final 
rolls,  including  only  approved  names  and  not  including  the  1914  supple- 
ments, were  published  by  authority  of  Ihc  Congress  as  The  Final  Rolls  of 
Citizens  and  Freedmen  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Indian  Territory,  A 
separate  index  volume  also  was  published, 

There  arc  also  a  docket  book  for  contested  allotments,  1900-1907;  a  reg- 
ister of  sales  of  allotted  Creek  lands,  1903-6;  and  a  lease  application  docket 
book, 1898-1902, 

RECORDS  OF  THE  LANDS  AND  RAILROADS  DIVISION 

The  Lands  and  Railroads  Division  was  primarily  concerned  with  the 
activities  of  the  General  Land  Office.  No  series  of  records  of  the  Division 
specifically  concerns  Indian  lands,  but  there  are  occasional  documents  dis- 
persed throughout  the  general  correspondence  and  other  records  of  the  Di- 
vision. In  Mrailroad  packages, "  1849-1901,  which  relate  to  individual  rail- 
roads, are  some  documents  concerning  surveys  for  routes  and  rights-of-way 
across  Indian  lands,  In  records  relating  to  timber  trespasses  and  fraudulent 
land  entries,  1877-82,  are  documents  concerning  the  illegal  removal  of 
timber  from  Indian  lands,  Among  some  records  concerning  investigations 
of  inspectors  and  other  small  series  are  records  concerning  such  subjects  as 
the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Outlet  and  thcyenne  and  Arapaho  and  other 
Indian  lands,  the  Sioux  Reservation  in  Dakota,  and  Chippewa  Indians  in 
Minnesota,  j 

Of  particular  interest  ar^  letters  received  and  other  records,  1856-87, 
relating  to  the  construction  of  wagon  roads  in  the  West  under  the  direction 
of  (lie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Some  of  the  roads  crossed  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and  survey  and  construction  parties  sometimes  encountered  hostile 
Indians.  As  part  of  their  work,  the  parties  were  expected  to  report  on  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed.  Their  re- 
ports, which  often  are  in  the  form  of  daily  itineraries  or  journals,  include 
comments  on  the  Indians  they  met,  An  itinerary  of  the  El  Pnso-Fort  Yuma 
Wagon  Road  expedition  from  Hopefield,  Ark,,  to  Fort  Yuma,  1857-58, 
describes  meetings,  all  peaceful,  with  Choctaw,  Caddo,  Delaware,  Coman- 
che, Apache,  and  Pima  Indians,  There  arc  extended  comments  on  the  Choc- 
taw and  Apache,  favorable  about  the  former  and  scathing  about  the  litter, 
for  whom  "utter  extinction"  is  suggested,  Tht\Fort  Kearney,  South  Pass, 
and  Honey  Lake  Road  party  in  1857  was  one  that  encoumercd  hostile  hull- 
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ans,  and  its  itinerary  includes  fairly  gory  descriptions  of  Indian  attacks  on 
emigrant  wagon  trains  and  the  road  party,  Most  of  the  records  concerning 
wagon  roads  have  been  reproduced  as  M95, 

RE(  ORDSQf  THE  PATENTS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  DIVISION 

The  patents  atid  Miscellaneous  Division,  in  addition  to  many  other  func- 
tions, handled  business  relating  to  the  administration  of  Territories  after 
1 873  and  Departmental  displays  at  public  expositions. 

The  records  concerning  Territories,  1850-  1911,  consist  chiefly  of  tran- 
scripts of  executive  proceedings,  copies  of  the  of  ficial  correspondence  of  the 
Territorial  Governors,  and  letters  received  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  letters  sent  are  in  chronologically  arranged  volumes  along 
with  other  letters  handled  by  the  Division,  There  arc  records  for  the  Terri- 
tories of  Arizona,  Colorado,  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexido,  Okla- 
homa, Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming  and  the  District  of  Alaska;  they 
have  been  reproduced  as  NARS  microfilm  publications,  Except  for  Alaska, 
information  about  Indians  is  only  incidental,  but  item-by-itcm  searches  may 
turn  up  valuable  data,  For  Oklahoma  Territory  there  are  records  concern- 
ing the  opening,  sale,  and  leasing  of  Indian  lands,  and  for  Washington  Ter- 
ritory there  are  a  few  letters  concerning  the  alleged  lynching  of  an  Indian  in 
British  Columbia  by  residents  of  Washington. 

For  Alaska  there  are  many  records  concerning  the  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  including  the  construction  and  operation  of  schools  for 
Alaskan  natives  and  the  introduction  and  maintenance  of  reindeer  herds, 
There  art  records  concerning  legislation  and  appropriations,  destitute  Indi- 
ans and  Army  assistance  for  them,  land  claims,  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds,  timber,  relations  between  natives  and  nonnatives,  liquor  control, 
hospitals,  the  preservation  of  deserted  native  villages,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects. For  most  of  the  records  concerning  Territories  after  1907,  see  Records 
of  the  Office  of  Territories,  Record  Group  126,  on  pages  221  and  222. 

Records  relating  to  the  ethnological  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876  are  in  two  packages  labeled  "Indian  Collections" 
and  "Bureau  Display.'1  There  is  also  information  about  ethnological  and 
other  exhibits  among  the  records  pertaining  to  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St. 
Louis  in  1904,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition  at  Portland  in 
1905,  the  Jumc'ttown  Ter-Centcnnial  Exposition  at  Norfolk  in  1907,  and  the 
Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle  in  1909.  At  most  of  these  expo- 
sitions the  Department  directed  an  Alaska  exhibit  as  well  as  a  departmental 
one  in  the  (Government  exhibit,  and  lor  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
I  here  was  an  Indian  Territory  exhibit, 

Other  Division  records  include  some  letters  received  from  the  Commis- 
sioner ol  Indian  A  flairs,  1865-80,  and  a  few  records  concerning  pensions 
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'for  Indians,  1872-74.  There  arc  occasional  references  to  Indians  among  the 
records  of  Office  of  Explorations  and  Surveys,  which  studied  possible 
routes  for  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  before  the  Civil  War.  There  are 
also  cartographic  records  of  the  Office  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  de- 
scribed with  other  cartographic  records  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  on 
page  212. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  position  of  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  was  established  in  1871.  He  was  an  official  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  but  served  as  chief  legal  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Records  of  the  office  include  a  volume  of  confidential  correspondence, 
1877-81,  relating  chiefly  to  alleged  irregularities  concerning  public  lands 
and  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  See  also  the  records  of  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor  on  pages  209-21 1. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  APPOINTMENTS  DIVISION  • 

There  are  no  records  for  employees  of  the  Indian  Service  before  1907  }hat 
can  be  strictly  construed  as  personnel  files;  the  closest 'such  materials  are 
among  the  records  of  the  Appointments  Division.  The  business  concerning 
appointments,  promotions,  reductions,  tmnsfcrs,  removals,  resignations, 
and  other  changes  in  the  status  of  employee!,  appointed  by  the  Piesident  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  handled  by  this  Division.. It  was  not 
concerned,  however,  with  the  employees  appointed  at  the  Bureau  level, 
which  included  the  lesser  field  positions.  The  records  of  the  Employees  Sec- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  have  information  about  such 
employees.  Before  1907  no  attempt  was  made  to  compile  single  con- 
solidated files  or  folders  for  individuals,  and  available  data  on  any  one 
person  ordinarily  is  dispersed  among  several  series.  In  1907  the  Department 
began  keeping  official  personnel  files,  and  such  records  for  separated 
employees  after  that  year  are  in  the  custody  of  the  National  Personnel  Rec- 
ords Center  (Civilian  Records),  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Other  personnel-related 
materials,  1907-36,  are  among  the  central  classified  flics  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  discussed  on  page  207. 

The  Presidential  appointment  papers  arc  a  rich  source  of  information 
about  successful  and  unsuccessful  applicants  for  positions  with  the  Indian 
Service  during  the  period  1849  to  1907.  Most  of  the  papers  consist  of 
applications  and  recommendations,  but  there  art  ilso  letters  of  resignation, 
records  concerning  changes  in  the  status  of  officeholders,  charges,  reports, 
petitions,  and  other  kinds  of  materials.  There  are  some  records  concerning 
offices  rather  than  applicants  or  incumbents;  in  particular,  there  arc  records 
concerning  the  establishment,  discontinuance,  consolidation,  and  changes 
in  headquarters  or  area  of  jurisdiction  of  Indian  agencies  and  other  field 
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offices.  There  are  also  records  concerning  the  designation  of  Army  officers 
to  serve  as  acting  Indian  agents  or  in  other  capacities  and  records  con- 
cerning fhe  replacement  of  Indian  agents  by  superintendents  appointed 
under  civil  service  regulations,  Most  of  the  appointment  papers  for  Indian 
.  agents  and  superintendents  are  with  other  papers  for  various  Federal  field 
positions,  arranged  according  to  the  State  or  Territory  where  the  office  was 
held,  There  arc  not  papers  for  every  superintendent,  agent,  or  unsuccessful 
applicant,  Many  of  these  records  are  included  in  NARS  microfilm  publica- 
tions, Arranged  in  broad  chronological  periods  arc  files  for  central  office  or 
special  positions,  such  as  Commissioner  and  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Superintendent  and  Supervisor  oMndian  Schools,  superin- 
tendents of  individual  schools,  inspectors  and  special  agents,  and  allotting 
agents.  There  are  also  files  concerning  the  Hoard  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  other  special  commissions, , 
(  townsite  commissioners  and  appraisers  for'  Indian  Territory,  and  the 
appraiser  for  the  Cherokee  Outlet.  There  is  a  file  of  letters  from  various 
church  denominations  concerning  appointments,  1869-78, 

Dates  of  service  for  many  officeholders  concerned  with  Indian  adminis- 
tration can  be  determined  from  the  following  scries:  Executive  nomina- 
tions, 1849-53  and  1857-94;  temporary' Executive  commissions,  1849  and 
1854  94;  confirmed  Executive  commissions,  1849-50  and  1854-94;  con- 
solidated Executive  nominations  and  commissions,  1893-1909;  suspensions 
and  removals,  1869-1914  and  1921-22;  and  Executive  designations, 
1869-86.  There  are  indexes  in  individual  volumes  and  an  overall  index  for 
the  years*1 849- 1 9 1 4  and  1 92 1  -22.  Published  copies  of  the  Official  Registers 
of  the  United  States,  I8I7-I9I9,  and  the  Registers  of the  Department  of the 
Interior,  1 877-1909,  also  are  with  the  records  of  the  Division, 

There  are  also  series  of  orders,  circulars,  reports,  lists,  and  correspond- 
ence, with  information  about  personnel  actions  and  the  establishment  and 
location  of  field  offices. 

REC  ORDS  OF  THE  FINANCE  DIVISION 

Appropriation  ledgers  of  the  Finance  Division  contain  a  large  number  of 
entries  concerning  Indians,  1853-1923.  Included  are  entries  specifically  for 
Alaskan  Indians,  1895-1902,  and  Alaskan  natives,  1905-18  and  1922-23, 
The  four  sets  of  ledgers  in  which  these  entries  are  found  arc  Indian  and 
pensions,  1853  86;  civil  and  diplomatictappropriations,  1853-70;  civil  and 
miscellaneous  appropriations,  1870-1925,  and  miscellaneous  appropria- 
tions, 1880-1919.  Entries  in  the  first  three  sets  give  the  date  of  the  requisi- 
tion for  funds,  the  requisition  number,  the  name  of  the  person  or  firm  re- 
questing the  funds,  and  a  statement  explaining  how  the  funds  were  made 
available  for  the  account.  The  fourth  set  gives  the  date  of  the  voucher  father 
than  the  requisition  date  and  the  name  of  the  person  or  firm  in  whose  favor 
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ihe  voucher  was  made.  See  Catherine  M.  Rowland,  cornp.,  Index  to  Appro- 
priation Ledgers  in  Rec  ords  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Division  of  Finance,  1853-1923,  Special  List  18(1963), 

Other  financial  records  containing  separate  records  for  Indian  affairs  are 
statement*  of  accoufit  current  of  the  disbursing  clerk,  registers  of  requisi- 
tions, records  of  vouchers,  and  central  office  payrolls. 

Records  of  Ihe  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Since  1907 

In  1907  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  adopted  a  centralized 
recordkeeping  system  that  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  most  of  its  rec- 
ords in  one  series.  Some  units  and  officials,  however,  continued  to  maintain 
records,  and,  as  the  organization  of  the  Secretary's  Office  became  more 
complex,  more  divisions  and  units  began  maintaining  their  own  records. 

GENERAL  RECORDS 

The  central  classified  files,  1907-53  (1,618  ft.),  are  arranged  by  a 
numeric-subject  classification  system,  Most  of  the  records  relating  to 
Indians  are  classified  under  "Bureau  of  Indian  A f fait?"  (5).  Especially  im- 
portant is  the  subclass  for  agencies,  schools,  warehouses,  and  Indians  of  in- 
dividual States  (5-1),  A  typical  heading  such  is  Rosebud  Agency  has  further 
subject  breakdowns  for  accounts,  allotments,  claims,  contracts,  enroll- 
ment, expenditures,  heirship,  individual  moneys,  land  purchases,  land 
sales,  lands,  leases,  patents,  schools,  taxation,  tribal  funds,  tribal  property, 
wills,  and  other  subjects.  Records  within  individual  subject  files  (which  may 
have  several  farts)  arc  arranged  chronologically.  Other,  more  general  sub- 
classes were  assigned  numbers  from  5-2  through  5-1 22.  Among  the  more 
significant  are  "Conferences"  (5-5),  "General"  (5-6),  "Oil  Situation" 
(5-8),  "Removal  of1  Restrictions"  (5-10),  "Administrative"  (5-11), 
"Suppression  of  Liquor  Traffic"  (5-16),  "Cooperation"  (5-25),  "Court 
Cases"  (5-60),  and  "Rights  of  Way  Through  Indian  Lands"  (5-106).  Some 
of  the  general  subclasses  have  further  subject  breakdowns.  Many  general 
subclasses  were  discontinued  after  1937,  and  the  volume  of  records  filed 
under  those  still  used  is  much  less.  «. 

Records  useful  for  the  study  of  high-level  employees  in  the  Indian  Service 
/  before  1937  are  classified  under  "Presidential  Appointees"  (22).  There  are 
also  records  concerning  such  positions  during  the  same  period  under 
"Applications  for  Appointment"  (24)<  Other  records  relating  to  Indians  are 
classified  under  "Administrative"  (1)  for  1907-53,  "General  Land  Office" 
(2)  for  1907-36,  arid  "Indian  and  Land  Inspectors"  (25)  for  1907-24.  More 
than  210  feet  of  central  classified  files  relate  to  Indians. 

A  card  index  to  subjects  and  names  of  correspondents  in  the  central 
classified  files  covers  the  period  1907  to  1953.  A  list  of  file  classifications 
and  their  subdivisions  is  available.  General  employment  matters  within  the 
Indian  Service  arc  documented  in  records  of  the  Division  of  Personnel 
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Supervision  and  Management,  1907-53,  once  pan  of  the  central  classified 
files  (chiefly  15-6). 

Records  concerning  departmental  consideration  of  congressional  bills 
and  resolutions  affecting  Indians  are  maintained  as  pans  of  two  general 
series  of  legislation  files,  1907-53  and  1953-58.  They  contain  printed  and 
draft  copies  of  bills  and  resolutions,  printed  copies  of  congressional  docu- 
ments, and  clippings  from  the  Congressional  Record  as  well  as 
correspondence  and  other  ;ecords,.For  1907-53  the  overall  arrangement  is 

'•similar  to  the  central  classified  files.  Again,  records  concerning  legislation 
affecting  the  Rosebud  Agency,  for  example,  arc  under  the  5-1  subclass. 
Within  the  various  subject  breakdowns  for  the  Rosebud  Agency,  the  rec- 
ords are  arranged  by  Congress  and  thereunder  by  bill  or  resolution  number. 
For  1953-58  the  records  are  arranged  by  Congress  (&3d,  84th,  and  85th). 
Thereunder  there  are  some  general  records,  including  folders  for  proposed 

•legislation  concerning  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Most  of  the  records  are 
arranged  by  house  of  Congress,  thereunder  by  type  of  legislation,  and  there- 
under by  number. 

RECqpDS  OF  OFFICIALS 

Office  files  of  various  officials  often  are  arranged  at  least  in  part  accord- 
ing to  bureaus,  including  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  sometimes  they 
include  specific  subject  headings  about  Indians. Typically  they  do  not  have 
much  information  about  any  one  subject,  but  they  may  reflect  a  more  per- 
sonal or  political  viewpoint  than  usually  is  found  in  Government  records.  M 

Records  of  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  Hubert  Work,  1923-28,  Harold 
lekes,  1933-42,  and  Douglas  McKay,  1952-56,  include  subject  headings  for 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Records,  1933-53,  of  Oscar  L,  Chapman, 
who  was  Assistant  Secretary,  1933-46,  Under  Secretary,  1946-49,  and  Sec- 
retary, 1949-53,  include  headings  for  Alaska,  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee on  Alaska,  Indians  of  Alaska,  social  security  for  Indians,  Indian  hos- 
pitals, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  the 
Inter-American  Conference  on, Indians,  the  Inter-American  Indian  Insti- 
tute, and  the  National  Indian  Institute. 

Records  of  Under  Secretaries  Abe  Fortas,  1942-46,  and  Richard  D. 
Searles,  1951-52,  and  of  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary,  1957-61,  in- 
clude sonic  material  on  Indian  affairs,  For  1957  to  I960  there  are  records  of 
the  Office  of  the  Undersecretary  concerning  the  Rural  Redevelopment  Pro- 
gram in  Alaska  primarily  for  natives  and,  with  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
participation,  in  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Washington, 

Records  of  First  Assistant  Secretary  Theodore  A.  Walters,  1933-37,  and 
Fred  (J.  Aandahl,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  and  Power,  1953-60,  in- 
clude records  about  Indian  affairs*,  The  general  office  file  of  Assistant 
Secretary  G.  Girard  Davidson,  1946-50,  includes  a  ger.ral  heading  for 
Indian  affairs  and  specific  headings  for  the  Flathead  Irrigation  Project, 
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Garrison  Dam,  and  Navajo  Tribe,  Records,  1929-33,  of  Ernest  Walker 
Sawyer,  executive  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  special  rep- 
resentative of  the  General  Manager  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  relate  chiefly  to 
Alaska  and  include  a  series, relating  to  reindeer.  Records  concerning  Indians 
among  those  of  the  Special  Advisor  on  Labor  Relations,  1936-47,  relate  in 
large  part  to  wage  rates.  The  reference  file  of  Saul  Padover,  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  1938-45,  gathered  chiefly  in  the  preparation  of  publications,  in- 
cludes some  material  about  Indians. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 

The  Office  of  the  Solicitor  is  a  continuation  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  established  in 
1 87 1  .The  title  was  changed  to  Solicitor  for  the'Departmcnt  of  the  Interior  in 
1914.  Until  1926  the  Solicitor  was  an  official  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
but  his  staff  were  employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Solid- 
tor  is  the  chief  legal  officer  for  the  Department.  His  office  drafts  and  re- 
views legislation,  prepares  opinions  On  legal  questions,  including  appeals 
from  decisions  of  bureau  chiefs,  and  handles  litigation  and  claims  against 
the  Department. 

There  are  general  correspondence  and  other  records  of  the  Office  for  the 
years  1930-58  (73  ft.).  Through  1938  the  records  are  arranged  for  the  most 
part  chmnqlogically,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  they  are  copies  of  records 
in  the  central  classified  files.  Starting  in  1939,  they  are  arranged  mostly  by 
year  and  thereunder  alphabetically  by  subject,  with  some  subheadings,  and 
thereunder  chronologically.  Sometimes,  however,  r&cords  on  a  subject  over 
several  years  are  grouped  together  under  the  last  year,  so  there  are  a  few 
records  as  early  as  1927.  Subjects  include  bureaus  and  other  administrative 
units  of  the  Department,  units  of  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  functions, 
programs,  geographical  areas,  resources,  acts  of  the  Congress,  companies, 
and  legal  cases.  There  is  no  general  heading  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
'  Affairs  until  1945.  Thereafter  it  was  used  every  year  until  1956,  when 
11  Branch  of  Indian  Activities"  (of  the  Solicitor's  Office)  was  adopted  as  the 
main  heading  for  records  concerning  Indian  administration.  The  records  re- 
late to  Federal  and  tribal  legislation,  land,  heirship,  mining  claims,  tribal 
enterprises,  contracts  and  agreements,  payment  of  income  taxes  by  Indians, 
and  many  other  legal  subjects.  For  some  years  there  arc  separate  folders  for 
such  subjects  as  Yakima  fishermen,  Indian  Claims  Commission,  Indian  law 
survey,  Indian  voting  (concerning  the  refusal  of  New  Mexico  to  allow  un- 
taxed Indians  to  vote),  Indian  arts  and  crafts,  reservations  for  Alaska 
Indians,  appeals*  and  Fort  Peck  tribal  elections,  Until  Alaska  became  a 
State,  there  are  general  and  specific  folders  for  Alaska,  which  relate  in  part 
to  Alaskan  natives, 

With  monthly  narrative  reports  of  chief  counsels  and  other  legal  officers, 
1946-54,  arc  some  memorandums  concerning  individual  cases  involving 
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Indians  in  Oklahoma.  Correspondence  with  Kenneth  R.  L.  Simmons,  Dis- 
trict Counsel  at  Billings,  Mont.,  for  the  Irrigation  Service  of  the  Bureau  of  . 
Indian  Affairs,  1933-46,  relates  chiefly  to  legal  matters  concerning  irriga- 
tion projects  on  Indian  reservations.  Correspondence  with  George  W. 
Folta,  Counsel  at  Large  at  Juneau,  Alaska,  1940-47,  relates  in  large  part  to 
legal  matters  concerning  Alaskan  natives.  Records  concerning  water  re-  # 
sources,  1944-52,  include  a  mimeographed  report  about  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  program,  including  information  about  individual  projects, 
Records  of  the  Legislative  Division,  1934-52,  include  information  con- 
cerning proposed  legislation  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Records  of  - 
the  Property  Acquisition  Division,  1934-47,  about  Indians  relate  to 
irrigation,  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Agency,  miscellaneous  cases,  and 
opinions. 

There  are  also  several  series  of  tiles  concerning  individual  cases.  Records 
of  court  cases,  1915-41.  for  the  most  part  concern  law  and  equity  cases  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  now  the  U.S.  District  Court 
tor  the  District  of  Columbia.  There  were  numerous  cases  involving  indi- 
vidual Indians  and  some  concerning  tribal  matters  relative  to  land  title,  con- 
trol of  accounts  of  individual  Indians,  heirship  and  guardianship,  enroll- 
ment, irrigation  and  water  rights,  and  other  subjects.  One  case  concerned 
Jackson  Barnctt,  a  Creek  Indian  made  wealthy  by  the  discovery  of  oil  on  his 
allotment.  There  was  also  a  case  in  which  patients  at  the  Canton  Asylum  for 
Insane  Indians  when  it  closed  protested  being  transferred  to  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  in  Washington,  D.C.  *  ... -\  0 

There  is  a  series  concerning  Indian  litigation  cases,  1934-58  (Xft.)»  in  ^ 
which  the  Justice  Department,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Officeyoflhe 
Solicitor  participated,  including  some  Indian  Claims  Commission  \ases. 
The  cases  concerned  heirship,  land  allotments,  condemnations,  rightp-of- 
way,  leases,  water  and  fishing  rights,  timber  trespasses,  damage  and  debt 
claims,  and  other  subjects,  There  are  other  records,  1942-50,  with  an  index 
and  registers,  for  Oklahoma  litigation  case  files.  Most  of  these  cases  in- 
volved members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  related  to  land  or  the 
determination  of  heirs.  Frequently,  the  only  action  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  was  to  decide  that  Federal*  intervention  was  unnecessary; 
removal  to  a  Federal  court  normally  was  sought  only  when  restricted  Indian 
land  was  involved. 

There  an:, records,  1919-43,  concerning  a  case  in  which  the  United  States 
represented  the  Walapai  Indians  against  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  in 
a  dispute  over  the  railroad  station  at  Peach  Springs,  Ariz.  There  are  rec- 
ords, 1942-48  (3  ft.),  including  correspondence,  proceedings  of  hearings 
and  exhibits,  aruJ  legal  documents,  concerning  the  claims  of  the  natives  of 
Hydaburg,  Klawock,  and  Kakc  to  exclusive  possession  of  certain  lands  and 
waters  in  southeastern  Alaska.  Other  records  concern  five  cases  presented 
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to  the  Departmental  Board  of  Appeals,  1941-47.  Four  of  the  cases  con- 
cerned Indian  lands;  the  largest  group  of  records  involved  Blackfeet  tribal 
leases. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  INSPECTION  DIVISION 

♦  Records  of  the  Inspection  Division  include  general  records,  1924-27, 
some  of  which  concern  Indian  affairs,  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  inspec- 
tion reports,  1907-24  (3  ft.),  whic)h  consist  of  reports  with  exhibits  about 
general  inspections  and  condition^  at  agencies,  schools,  and  reservations 
and  about  investigations  of  land  allotments,  liquor  control,  the  conduct  of 
employees,  alleged  crimes,  and  other  more  specific  subjects. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  INFORMATION 

Records  of  the  Radio  Section  of  the  Division  of  Information,  1938-47, 
include  material  on  proposed  radio  programs  about  Indians  and  some 
scripts.  Records  of  the  Publications  Section  include  a  draft  of  that  section 
of  a  history  of  the  Department  during  World  War  II  about  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAND  UTILIZAf  ION 

The  Division  (originally  Office)  of  Land  Utilization  existed  from  1940  un- 
til 1953.  It  planned  and  coordinated  land  use  activities  within  the  Depart- 
ment and  supervised  and  maintained  relations  outside  the  Department.  It 
was  concerned  with  soil  and  moisture  conservation,  forest  conservation, 
water  resources,  fire  control,  noxious  weed  control,  white  pine  blister  rust 
control,  forest  pest  control,  and  Civilian :  Public  Service  camps  for 
conscientious  objectors  during  World  War  II.  Almost  all  of  the  records  of 
the  Division  are  in  central  classified  files,  1937-56  (180  ft.),  arranged  by  a 
decimal  classification  system.  The  pre- 1940  records  were  maintained  by  the 
Division  Director,  Lee  Muck,  in  his  previous  positions  as  Director  of 
Forests  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Post-1953  records  were  added  by  a  unit  of  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  and  Power  Development.  The  organisation 
of  the  decimal  system  is  such  that  records  concerning  Indian  activity  are 
dispersed  among  many  classifications,  but  often  there  are  subheadings  for 
Indian  affairs  within  classifications.  The  901  classification  is  a  reading  filcv 
of  outgoing  communications  arranged  for  the  most  part  alphabetically  by 
office  t)f  addressee  and  thereunder  chronologically.  Decimal  classifications 
noted  oft  the  records  help  identify  related  documents. 

REC  ORDS  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  WATER  AND  POWER 

The  Division  of  Power  was  established  in  April  1941  to  supervise  and 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  Department  and  its  bureaus  relating  to  electric 
power.  It  was  replaced  in  1950  by  the  Division  of  Water  and  Power,  which 
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also  took  over  some  duties  from  the  Office  of  Land  Utilization.  The 
Division  >•  abolished  in  1953,  The  classified  files  and  other  records  of  the 
Division  vDncerning  Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  contain  somj?  records, 
#  chiefly  correspondence  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  concerning 
projects  affecting  Indian  reservations,  including  Colorado  River,  Flathead, 
Fort  Peck,  and  Yakima  (filed  under  Klickitat).  Some  records  concerning  the 
development  of  Alaska  relate  in  part  to  the  natives,  including  their  health, 
education,  and  welfare. 

RECORDSOF  COORDINATION  AND  PROGRAM  STAFFS 

Following  World  War  II  the  Department  of  the  Interior  established  units 
to  coordinate  programs,  make  studies,  and  determine  priorities.  In  Wash- 
ington there  was  the  Coordination  Committee,  1946-47;  Program  Staff, 
1947-53;  and  Technical  Review  Staff,  1953-62.  There  were  also  field  com- 
miners  to  help  coordinate  regional  planning  and  an  Alaska  Field  Staff  to 
coordinate  departmental  programs  in  Alaska.  Some  programs  concerned 
Indians,  but,  except  in  some  processed  reports,  pertinent  records  are  diffi- 
cult to  identify. There  are  some  planning,  programing,  and  budgeting  rec- 
ords of  the  Office  of  Program  Analysis  for  fiscal  years  1966-71,  with  pro- 
jections for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973,  which  include  segregated  informa- 
tion concerning  Indians. 

CARTOGRAPHIC  RECORDS 

Maps  relating  to  States  arid  Territories  include  a  General  Land  Office 
map  of  Oklahoma,  1914,  annotated  to  show  the  locations  of  Indian  tribes 
and  reservations;  military  maps  6f  Indian  Territory,  1875,  with  annotations 
about  Indian  tribes;  and  a  General  Land  Office  map  of  Indian  Territory, 
1891,  which  shows  boundaries  of  judicial  districts.  Records  concerning 
Government  reservations  include  a  1904  map  showing  Sully's  Hill  Park 
within  the  Devil's  Lake  Indian  Reservation  and  an  1883  map  showing 
boundaries  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Reservation  in  Nevada  and  Idaho. 

Cartographic  records  of  the  Office  of  Explorations  and  Surveys, 
1849-57,  consist  of  annotated  printed  topographic  maps  showing  the 
general  routes  of  surveys  and  explorations,  manuscript  topographic  maps 
and  profiles  of  routes  of  specific  surveys,  and  an  incomplete  record  set  of 
published  maps  of  general  and  specific  surveys,  Many  of  the  general  maps 
and  some  of  the  maps  of  specific  routes  show  locations  of  Indian  tribes  and 
villager,. 

See  I  .aura  E.  Kelsay,  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  Cartographic  Rec- 
ords oj  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  PI  81  (1954). 

AUDIOVISUAL  RECORDS 

Among  photographs  illustrating  reports  of  Territorial  Governors,  for 
Indian  Territory,  1900,  there  are  15  photographs  of  Indians,  including 
portrait**  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Seminole,  Creek,  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and 
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Chickasaw  Nations.  There  arc  21  motion  pictures,  mainly  from  the 
National  Park  Service,  with  sequences  relating  to  Indians.  These  include  a 
Bureau  of  Indian  affairs  film,  "Rebuilding  Indian  Country,"  1933;  views 
'  of  Papago  and  Sioux  reservation  life,  1937;  films  showing  Indian  dances 
and  activities  at  Mesa  Verde,  Glacier,  Grand  Canyon,  and  Waterton- 
Glacier  International  Peace  Parks;  and  films  showing  Indians  in  the  South- 
west and  Minnesota  and  mound  builder  relics  in  Alabama.  Thirteen  sound 
recordings,  1939-41  and  1944,  relate  to  Indians.  One  is  a  discussion  of 
Indian  self-government.  In  the  second,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
John  Collier  discusses  the  status  of  Indians  and  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  In  the  third,  Indians  urge  Americans  to  buy  war  bonds. The 
fourth  is  a  discussion  of  Navajo  progress  and  problems  on  the  "What  Price 
America"  radio  program.  The  remainder  are  from  the  radio  program 
"Conservation  Reporter"  and  deal  with  arts  and  crafts,  the  discovery  of  oil 
on  Osage  land,  the  registration  of  Indians  for  the  draft,  treaty  gifts  to  the 
Iroquois,  the  loyalty  pledge  of  the  Shoshoni  in  Utah,  and  Indians  in  the  de- 
fense effort. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  INDIAN  ARTS 
AND  CRAFTS  BOARD 
(RECORD  GROUP  435) 

The  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  was  established  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  by  an  act  of  August  27,  1935  (49  Stat.  891),  to  promote  the 
development  of  Indian  arts  and  crafts  and  the  expansion  of  markets  for. 
them.  Members  of  the  Board  serve  part-time  without  compensation.  A 
General  Manager  directs  operations. 

The  records  of  the  Board  in  the  National  Archives  (33  ft.)  include 
correspondence,  memorandums,  and  other  records  concerning  legislation, 
rtiat  created  the  Board,  1934-36;  records  concerning  the  establishment  of 
standards  for  Indian  crafts  and  assistance  to  Indian  artists  and  craftsmen, 
including  crafts  cooperatives,  1936-48;  records  concerning  the  planning, 
organization,  and  operation  of  the  exhibit  of  native  American  arts  and 
crafts  at  the  1939-40  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition,  including  the 
Covelo  Indian  market;  records  concerning  a  similar  exhibit  in  1941  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  City,  1939-41 ;  and  a  card  index  to  the 
correspondence  of  Ihc  Board,  1936-ca.  1942. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
(RECORD  GROUP  49) 

As  the  custodian  of  the  public  domain,  the  General  Land  Office  handled 
the  business  of  disposing  of  ceded  and  surplus  Indian  lands  and  the 
surveying,, recording,  and  patenting  of  individual  Indian  allotments.  From 
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the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Government  until  1812,  the  Offices  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  were  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  disposition  of  the  public  domain,  The  General  Land 
Office  was  created  by  an  act  of  April  25,  1812  (2  Stat.  716),  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  and  was  transferred  in  1849  to  the  new 
Department^  the  Interior.  It  was  consolidated  with  the  Grazing  Service  to 
form  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  on  July  16,  1946. 

No  single  administrative  unit  of  the  General  Land  Office  had  overall  re- 
sponsibility concerning  Indian  lands.  Eventually  Division  **KM  became  the 
nearest  equivalent  to  such  a  unit,  but  business  concerning  Indian  lands  was 
handled  by  othet  divisions  as  well, 

See  Harry  P,  Yoshpe  and  Philip  P.  Brower,  comps,,  Preliminary  Inven- 
tory ofth^  Land-Entry  Papers  of  the  General  Land  Office,  P 1 22  ( 1 949) , 

Correspondence 

A  large  number  of  letters  relating  to  Indian  lands  are  filed  with  the 
general  incoming  correspondence  of  the  General  Land  Office  and  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  1801-1965.  Until  1845  this  correspondence  is  arranged 
in  alphabetical  sections  by  surname  of  writer  or  designation  of  office  and 
thereunder  chronologically.  After  June  1845  the  arrangement  is  by  year  and 
thereunder  by  registration  number.  Other  relevant  letters  are  among  the  let- 
ters received  from  the  Treasury  Department,  ca,  1806-48;  letters  received 
concerning  opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  1815-43; 
and  the  letters  received  from  Surveyors  General,  1826-79.  There  are  several 
:  erics  of  indexes  and  registers  to  incoming  correspondence,  including  reg- 
isters specifically  relating  to  Indian  lands,  1835-63,  ' 

Copies  of  outgoing  correspondence  until  1908  are  with  the  records  of  the 
divisions  responsible  for  creating  them.  For  the  years  1908-48  the  letters 
sent  are  centralized,  arranged  by  day  and  thereunder  by  division. 

Land  Entry  Papers  and  Related  Records 

Land  entry  papers  are  the  documents  accumulated  to  determine  the 
entitlement  of  individuals  to  patents  for  title  to  tracts  of  land  in  the  public 
domain,  Through  June  1908  most  of  the  land  entry  papers  are  arranged  by 
State  and  land  office  and  thereunder  by  type  of  land  entry.  There  are  rec- 
ords specifically  identified  as  relating  to  Indian  lands  for  25  of  the  30  States 
in  which  most  of  the  land  was  once  part  of  the  Federal  public  domain: 
Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  There  are  no  such  records 
for  Arkansas,  Florida,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  or  Ohio  among  those  arranged  by 
State.  Land  in  the  other  20  States  was  never  part  of  the  Federal  public 
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domain,  and  information  concernin  .  these  areas  should  be  sought  from  the 
archives  or  land  agencies  of  the  individual  States. 

Most  of  the  land  entry  papers  are  in  case  files.  There  are  two  major 
categories  for  Indian  lands— allotments  of  land  to  individual  Indians  and 
sales  of  tribal  land.  The  files  for  allotments  usually  are  in  numbered  sets  for 
individual  land  offices  with  no  tribal  breakdown;  most  of  these  files  were 
for  allotments  of  public  domain  land  to  Indians  who  were  not  living  on  a 
reservation.  These  allotments  were  authorized  by  a  provision  of  the  General 
Allotment  Act  of  1887  (24  Stat.  388,  389).  The  usual  basic  document  is  a 
form  with  space  for  the  application  and  supporting  affidavit  of  the 
applicant,  a  corroborative  affidavit  signed  by  two  witnesses,  and  an 
affidavit  attesting  to  the  nonmineral  character  of  the  land.  General  Land 
Office  actions  on  the  applications  are  noted  on  endorsement  sheets. 

Indian  lands  that  were  spld  included  entire  reservations  of  tribes  who  had 
agreed  to  move  elsewhere,  parts  of  reservations  ceded  by  Indians,  and 
surplus  reservation  lands  remaining  after  allotments  had  been  made  to 
individual  Indians.  The  files  relating  to  these  sales  are  far  more  numerous 
than  those  relating  to  allotments,  but  usually  they  do  not  contain  much  in- 
formation pertaining  directly  to  the  Indians.  Rather,  they  document  sales  to 
individuals  after  the  tribes  had  given  up  the  land.  Some  former  Indian  land 
was  disposed  of  as  regular  public  domain  land,  for  the  most  part  by  cash 
sale  or  homestead  entry,  although  many  of  the  homestead  entries  were 
canceled  or  commuted  to  cash  sales.  For  most  of  the  lands,  however,  there 
were  special  conditions  of  sale.  Usually,  preemption  privileges  were  given  to 
actual  settlers,  or  settlement  was  a  condition  of  the  sale.  Sometimes 
homestead  requirements  for  residence  and  improvements  were  enforced, 
even  thegh  the  entryman  had  to  pay  for  the  land.  Payment  in  several  in- 
stallments, however,  was  allowed  for  some  sales. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Indian  land  were  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In 
some  cases  the  money  was  placed  in  a  trust  fund  for  the  tribe  or  distributed 
to  individual  Indians.  In  other  cases  the  funds  were  used  to  settle  claims 
against  the  tribe  or  to  pay  for  improvements  on  land  within  the  new  limits 
of  the  reservation.  Some  of  the  money  was  deposited  in  the  U.S.  Treasury 
along  with  the  proceeds  from  general  land  sales.  The  land  entry  papers, 
however,  do  not  usually  document  what  was  actually  done  with  the  money 
al  ter  the  sales. 

For  some  States  there  are  special  records  relating  to  Indian  lands.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  are  those  for  certain  land  offices  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
relating  to  the  sale  of  land  of  individual  Creek  and  Choctaw  Indians  at  the 
time  of  their  removal  to  Indian  Territory.  " 

Among  the  records  not  arranged  by  State  and  land  office  are  several 
series  of  scrip  and  related  records  for  Choctaw  and  mixed-blood  Chippewa 
and  Sioux  Indians.  Scrip  was  issued  to  people  who  qualified  under 
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provisions  of  various  treaties  and  acts  of  the  Congress,  and  it  entitled  them 
to  select  allotments  from  specified  kind,  There  is  also  an  Indian  reset  . 
series,  which  consists  of  correspondence,  reports,  applications,  contracts, 
plats,  canceled  patents,  lists,  schedules,  accounts,  and  other  records,  ca, 
1808-1921  (9  ft.),  relating  for  the  most  part  to  land  reserves  for  individua! 
Indians  as  provided  for  by  treaties  and  acts  of  the  Congress.  There  are  case 
files  for  individual  reserves  and  more  general  records  concerning  the  grant- 
ing of  reserves  or  allotments,  sales,  disputes,  fraudulent  claims,  and  other 
matters. 

Among  the  records  created  in  connection  with  the  execution  of  special 
acts  concerning  land  grants,  disputed  titles,  and  other  land  matters  are  files 
concerning  allotments  U;  Absentee  Wyandot  Indians,  claims  for  reserves 
under  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Jackson  of  1814  with  the  Creek  Indians,  and 
warrants  issued  to  members  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  There  also 
are  records  concerning  lands  for  several  Indian  missions,  including  a  file  for 
a  controversy  between  Baptist  and  Roman  Catholic  missionary  societies 
over  the  sale  of  mission  lands  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,,  as  provided  for  by 
an  (836  treaty  with  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  Indians. 

Another  group  of  land  entry  papers  are  the  records  of  private  claims  to 
land  acquired  before  the  United  Slates  assumed  sovereignty  over  certain 
areas.  The  claims  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  to  the  lands  they 
occupied  were  adjudicated  as  private  claims;  records  include  case  files  for 
the  individual  villages,  relating  mostly  to  the  determination  of  boundaries. 
Private  land  claims  also  involved  Indian  mission  lands,  particularly  the 
Spanish  missions  in  California,  and  land  that  was  part  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

Beginning  July  I,  I90&,  the  General  Land  Office  began  arranging  most 
case  files  for  patented  entries  in  one  numerical  series  instead  of  by  State  and 
land  office.  There  is,  however,  a  separate  series  of  records  1902-50(102  ft.), 
relating  to  Indian  fee  patents.  Fes  patents,  provided  for  by  the  General 
Allotment  Act  of  1887,  gave  Indians  full  control  of  their  allotments,  the 
main  practical  effect  being  that  they  could  sell  the  land,  after  a  25-year  trust 
period.  Later  acts  extended  the  trust  period  for  some  Indians  and  reduced  it 
for  others.  The  application  for  a  fee  patent,  often  accompanied  by  the  sur- 
rendered  trust  patent,  had  to  be  approved  by  the  local  Indian  agent  or 
superintendent,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  a  patent  could  be  issued  by  the  General 
Land  Office.  By  1913  one  form  showed  the  actions  of  these  several  offices. 
Included  among  the  General  Land  Office  records  are  files  for  changes  or 
cancellations  of  trust  patents,  approvals  of  sales  of  land  belonging  to 
minors  and  other  Indians  considered  incapable  of  managing  their  own 
affairs,  and  patents  for  missionary  groups. 

Individual  Indians  sometimes  acquired  land  by  a  standard  purchase  or 
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homestead  entry,  ami  many  of  t  hem  received  bounty  land  warrants  entitling 
them  to  land  as  partial  compensation  tor  their  military  service,  Records  of 
such  transactions,  however,  are  intermingled  with  those  for  non-Indians. 

Also  among  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  are  the 
abstracts  of  transactions  received  monthly  from  the  registers  and  receivers 
of  the  district  land  offices,  For  some  States,  particularly  in  the  West,  there 
are  tractbooks  that  indicate  the  disposal  of  each  tract  of  puolic  domain 
land.  For  some  States  the  district  office  tractbooks  are  in  a  Federal  archives 
and  records  center.  These  volumes  are  used  mainly  as  finding  aids  for  the 
case  files,  but  a  researcher  interested  in  the  disposition  of  part  of  an  Indian 
reservation,  for  example,  and  not  in  the  individual  buyers  might  find  them 
more  convenient  to  use  than  the  case  files.  Pfcr  the  Western  States  there  are 
also  record  copies  of  patents,  the  documents  that  actually  transferred  title 
from  the  United  States,  but  usually  they  do  not  contain  any  information  not 
found  in  the  case  files.  Central  office  tractbooks  and  patents  for  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota  arc  still  in  the  custody  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Other  Records 

Records' of  Division  UHM  (Recorder)  concerning  Indian  scrip  (6  in.) 
comprise  a  list  of  claims  under  the  Choctaw  treaty  of  1830;  an  abstract  of 
Choctaw  scrip  locations,  1846-61;  an  undated  index  to  Sioux  Half-Breed 
scrip;  a  location  register  of  Sioux  Half-Breed  scrip  and  Chippewa  scrip, 
1854- 1 90H;  and  an  abstract  of  applications  for  Chippewa  scrip  made  under 
an  1855  treaty,  1881-86.  There  is  also  a  series  of  letters  sent  relating  to 
Indian  lands,  private  lands,  and  coal  lands,  1903-7. 

Among  the  records  of  Division  "C"  (Public  Lands)  are  letters  sent  (2  ft,) 
relating  to  former  Indian  reservation  lands,  1891-94;  Indian  lands,  1902-6; 
and  Sioux  Ihlf-Hreed,  Chippewa,  Kansas  Trust,  and  other  Indian  scrip,  ca. 
1873-75. 

With  the  records  of  Division  "1)M  (Mails  and  Hies)  arc  two  partially 
overlapping  scries  of  letters  sent  relating  to  Indians  and  private  land  claims, 
covering  the  periods  1835-91  and  1871-95  (6  ft.). 

Records  of  Division  "Li"  (Surveying)  include  special  files  concerning 
surveys  of  the  Fort  Peck,  Navajo,  Osage,  Ponca,  Pyramid  Lake,  Tule 
River,  Walker  River,  and  Zuni  Indian  Reservations  as  well  as  other  Indian 
landholdings. 

Among  the  records  of  Division  HFM  (Railroads,  Rights-of-way,  and 
Reclamation)  arc  folders  relating  to  railroad  rights-of-way  across  Indian 
reservations,  1901  38  (30  ft.),  The  folders  contain  textual  records  and  maps 
showing  the  locations  of  railroad  lines  and  stations,  pipelines,  pumping 
plants,  and  reservoirs,  holders  relating  to  highway  rights-of-way,  1910-45, 
contain  textual  and  cartographic  records  concerning  public  highways, 
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wagon  roads,  and  oil,  «iis,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  transmission  lines, 

With  the  records  of  Division  MKM  (Indian  Lands  by  1925)  are  Indian  re-  / 
serve  files  containing  maps  and  printed  materials  as  well  as  correspondence,  / 
1 907  55  (26  ft.),  and  schedules  of  classification  and  appraisal  of  ceded 
Indian  reservation  lands,  1883-1929(2  ft.).  Also  pertinent  are  files  concern- 
ing abandoned  military  reservations  that  were  restored  to  the  public  domain 
by  the  General  Land  Office,  1822-1937  (63  ft.). 

With  the  records  of  Division  "MM  (Accounting)  are  3  feet  of  letters  sent 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  1894-1908;  Indian  accounts, 
1832  -56;  reports  of  adjusted  Indian  accounts,  1877-93;  a  schedule  of 
patented  Indian  lands  for  the  Winnebago  Reservation  in  Minnesota  and 
Sauk  and  Fox  lands  in  Nebraska,  186^-65;  a  statement  of  proceeds  from 
sales  of  lands  within  the  Kiowa,  Coirvdnche,  Apache,  and  Wichita  Reserva- 
tions, 1913-20;  and  statements  of  the  disposal  of  public  and  Indian  lands, 
1885  1925. 

Cartographic  Records  , 

Maps  and  plats  of  Indian  reservations  and  of  some  of  the  boundaries  of 
original  and  diminished  reservations  are  among  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  There  are  also  several  maps  of  Indian  land  boundaries 
that  later  became  State  boundaries,  field  notes  of  surveys  of  several  Indian 
bounflary  lines,  and  other  maps  showing  locations  of  Indian  and  military 
reservations, 

There  are  manuscript  plats  and  diagrams  of  Indian  lands  and  boundaries 
for  grants  and  reserves  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio,  1807-49;  a  volume 
of  diagrams,  1 864,  showing  tracts  of  the  Kansas  Half-Breed  lands;  a  volume 
of  plats,  1857-65,  of  Sauk  and  Fox  and  Wyandot  lands  in  Kansas  and 
Omaha  lands  in  Nebraska;  two  volumes  of  plats  of  "Indian  Reservation 
Interiors, M  showing  the  boundaries  of  Indian  reservations  in  several  States 
and  the  exterior  lines  of  townships  within  some  of  the  reservations,  particu- 
larly iti  the  Indian  Territory,  1856  92. 

There  are  township  plats  and  diagrams,  1904-31,  of  lands  in  the  follow- 
ing Indian  reservations:  Fort  Feck  and  Flathead,  Mont.;  Devil's  Fake  and 
Fort  Berthold,  N.  Dak.;  Standing  Rock,  N,  Dak,  and  S.  Dak.;  Cheyenne 
River,  Rosebud,  and  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak,;  and  Colville,  Wash,  Most  are 
annotated  to  show  the  classification  and  status  of  lands  offered  for  settle- 
ment. One  set  of  plats  for  Fort  Feck  shows  the  acreage  appraised  in  1928, 
Manuscript  and  annotated  maps  and  diagrams  and  statistical  tables  relate  to 
hinds  within  f  ormer  Indian  reservations,  including  Cheyenne  River,  S,  Dak.; 
Oto  and  Missouri  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska;  Fort  Feck,  Mont.;  and  early  ces- 
sions and  reserves  in  Michigan,  Township  plats  of  lands  in  the  Moqui 
(llopi)  and  Nava  jo  Reservations  in  Arizona  are  annotated  to  show  the  area 
or  estimated  area  of  odd  nuftiber  sections  within  the  limits  of  the  land 
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granted  to  the  Atlantic  und  Pacific  Railroad,  1904-10;  there  are  two  manu- 
script plats  and  typed  copies  of  field  notes  of  the  surveys  of  tracts  of 
Cherokee  Indian  School  lands  in  Swain  County,  N.C.,  1951 . 

There  are  also  railroad  right-of-way  maps  involving  Indian  lands;  a  3-  by 
5-inch  card  index  for  these  maps  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  name  of  rail- 
road. Early  maps  of  general  routes,  definite  locations,  and  constructed  lines 
are  listed  in  an  index  volume  that  gives  dates  of  statutes  pertaining  to  each 
railroad.  General  routes  of  railroads  in  relation  to  Indian  reservations  are 
shown  on  maps  of  the  United  States,  States,  and  Territories.  A  few  county 
and  State  highway  maps  show  Indian  lands. 

See  Laura  E.  Kelsay,  comp.,  List  of  Cartographic  Records  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  Special  List  19(1964). 

RECORDS  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 
(RECORD  GROUP  57) 

The  Geological  Survey  was  established  in  1879  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  classify  public  lands  and  to  examine  the  geological  structure, 
mineral  resources,  and  products  of  the  national  domain.  It  replaced  four 
earlier  surveys:  the  U.S.  Geological  and  Geographical  purvey  of  the  Terri- 
tories (Hayden  Survey),  1867-79;  the  U.S.  Geographical  and  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  (Powell  Survey),  1869-79;  the  U.S. 
Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian  (Wheeler  Sur- 
vey), 1 872-79;  and  the  Geological  Exploration  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  (King 
Survey),  1867-79.  The  Hayden  and  Powell  Surveys  in  particular  included 
ethnological  and  archeological  studies  among  their  activities.  Many  of  the 
findings  of  these  surveys  have  been  published,  but  there  is  supplementary 
material  among  the  records  in  the  National  Archives.  John  Wesley  Powell, 
Director  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Suifoey,  was  especially  concerned  with 
Indian  vocabularies  and  linguistics,  ahjd  he  published  works  about  them; 
these  activities  are  documented  in  the1  records  of  the  survey.  Most  of  the 
early  records  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  records  of  its  predecessors 
have  been  reproduced  as  NARS  microfilm  publications, 

In  the  Maj.  Joseph  H.  Wheat  collection  Of  Powell  Survey  photographic 
prints  are  118  half-stereo  prints  of  Indians  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Nevada,  and  Utah,  1872-74.  Powell  lists  them  in  His  handwritten  catalog  as 
ethnographic  views.  The  catalog  gives  a  short  caption,  the  name  of  the 
tribe,  and  the  tribe's  location  for  each  picture. 

Under  several  classifications  of  the  general  files  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
1912-69,  and  among  the  records  of  several  of  its  divisions  is  information 
concerning  work  clone  on  Indian  reservations,  including  stream  gauging, 
water  supply  studies,  geological  and  topographical  surveys,  and  mineral 
surveys.  The  Survey  provided  technical  advice  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs on  such  matters  as  water  supply  and  irrigation  projects,  mineral 
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development,  and  oil  and  gas  leasing  (particularly  for  the  Osage  Indians). 
Most  of  the  records  are  administrative;  there  are  some  technical  reports  but 
little  about  the  Indians  themselves.  A  relatively  high  proportion  of  records 
concerning  Indian  reservations  can  be  found  in  the  series  of  reports, 
1942-49,  relating  to  stock  water  investigations,  which  usually  involved 
locating  sites  for  wells.  There  are  also  some  records,  1933-37,  of  the  Con- 
servation Division,  concerning  public  works  on  Indian  lands  in  Oklahoma. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
(RECORD  GROUP  22) 

The  records  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  the  National  Archives  of 
the  United  States  include  those  of  two  predecessors,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
(usually  known  until  1903  as  the  Fish  Commission)  and  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  They  were  merged  in  1940  to  form  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  which  in  1956  was  organized  into  two  bureaus,  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  was  given  the  added  responsibilities  of  regulating 
the  Alaskan  fishery  and  fur  seal  Industries  in  1905  and  1908,  respectively. 
Until  1903  the  Treasury  Department  had  had  these  responsibilities,  and  the 
Bureau  acquired  pertinent  Treasury  Department  records,  which  have  been 
reproduced  as  M720,  Alaska  File  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1868- 
/90J.  These  and  later  records  of  the  Division  of  Alaska  Fisheries  (or  the 
Alaska  Division)  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  contain  information  about  fish- 
ing rights  of  natives,  areas  set  aside  for  their  use,  and  illegal  seal  hunting 
and  fishing  by  natives.  The  Bureau  provided  schools,  medical  service,  food, 
fuel,  clothing,  and  living  quarters  for  the  natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  of 
St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  principal  hunting  grounds  for  fur  seals.  There  arc 
census  records  for  the  islanders,  including  rolls;  records,  mostly  reports, 
concerning  schools  and  children  seht  to  the  Chemawa  (Salem)  Indian 
School  in  Oregon;  records  of  medical  and  dental  service,  including  reports 
on  water  supply,  sewerage,  sanitary  facilities,  housing,  food  supply,  and  the 
use  of  alcohol;  and  records  concerning  marriage  laws,  native  bank  ac- 
counts, and  a  church  fund.  Included  are  transcripts  made  during  the  winter 
4f  1910-11  by  Waller  L.  Hahn  of  notes  from  logs  of  agents  on  St.  Paul 
written  as  early  as  1 872.  There  is  a  II  2-page  section  on  the  natives,  with  sub- 
sections on  education,  intemperance,  immorality,  their  relationship  with  the 
Greek  Church,  government,  medical  and  sanitary  conditions,  and  natural 
resources.  Log  books  of  the  fur  seal  fishery  in  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
IH70-I96I,  arc  available  on  microfilm  (in  FARC  Seattle).  There  are  also 
records  concerning  surveys  of  native  villages  in  Alaska,  relating  particularly 
to  economic  matters,  such  as  er.  ^oyment,  earnings,  and  living  conditions, 
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In  the  general  correspondence  and  other  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey  concerning  game  protection  are  some  records  about  Indians, 
relating  mainly  to  the  application  of  game  laws  to  Indians  living  on  reserva- 
tions, Under  the  predatory  animal  and  rodent  control  category  are  records 
concerning  a  rodent  control  program  on  Indian  reservations  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  (Emergency  Conservation  Work),  There  are  occasional  ref- 
erences to  Alaskan  natives  among  records  concerning  Bureau  activities  in 
0  Alaska. 

•The  more  recent  records  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  dating  as  late  as 
1970,  continue  the  earlier  series  of  its  two  predecessors,  In  particular,  the 
"  general  classified  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  which  include  a  major 
decimal  classification  for  the  Alaska  Division,  was  continued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries,  There  are  also  records  about  river  basin  and  recre- 
ation area  development,  which  include  material  about  Indian  lands, 

Audiovisual  records  include  40  photographs  of  Haida,  Aleuts,  Eskimos, 
unidentified  natives,  homes,  villages,  boats,  implements,  totems,  grave- 
yards, and  methods  of  curing  salmon  in  Alaska,  1 888-90;  these  are  included 
ampng  eight  albums  of  photographs  made  on  cruises  of  the  Fish 
Commission  steamer  Allwtross*  In  the  Biological  Survey  photographic  sub- 
ject'file,  there  are  130  photographs,  1903-39,  of  Eskimos  and  Indians  and 
their  activities  under  the  heading  "Personal— Aleuts  and  Indians. "  There  is 
also  a  photographic  subject  file  of  the  Alaska  Game  Commission,  which 
contains  10  photographs  of  Aleut  chiefs  and  other  natives,  1931-38,  under 
the  heading  "People— Native," 

RECORDS  Of  THE  OFFICE  OF  TERRITORIES 
(RECORD  GROUP  126) 

The  Office  of  Territories  was  established  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  July  28,  1950,  by  administrative  order  of  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  certain  of  his  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States.  Increasingly,  the  Office  of  Territories  has  been 
concerned  with  the  development  of  the  economic,  social,  and  political  life 
of  the  Territories  and  the  coordination  of  Territorial  affairs  with  the 
defense  and  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States. The  Office  inherited  rec- 
ords from  its  predecessor,  the  Department's  Division  of  Territories  and  Is- 
land Possessions,  created  In  1934,  which  in  turn  had  taken  Immediate 
custody  of  the  central  classified  files  of  the  Secretary's  Office  relating  to 
Territorial  matters,  '907 -34.  Earlier  Department  records  concerning 
Territorial  affairs  are  among  the  records  of  tht  Patents  and  Miscellaneous 
Division  in  the  Records  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Record  Group  48. 

The  records  of  the  Office  of  Territories  contain  the  largest  collections  of 
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materials  relating  to  Alaskan  natives  outside  of  t tie  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Those  con- 
cerning Eskimos,  Aleuts,  and  various  Indian  groups  are  filed  under  the 
Alaska  subject  heading  (9-1)  of  the  central  classified  files  for  the  period 
1907  to  1951.  Also  included  in  the  files  area  few  earlier  related  records. 

The  most  significant  files  are  identified  as  "Condition  and  Needs  of 
Natives11  (9-1-2),  "Employment  of  Indian  Police,  Special  Officers,  and/ 
Game  Wardens''  (9-1-51),  "Reservations— Reservations  of  Land  for  Us$ 
of  Natives"  (9-1-  52),  and  "Alaska  Indians"  (9-1-82).  Of  the  land  reserves 
for  which  there  are  related  records,  that  of  Annette  Island,  containing 
the  village  of  Metlakahtla,  is  the  subject  of  the  greatest  number  of  files. 
Included  among  the  records  filed  under  the  subheading  "Alaska  Indian^"  is 
an  original  report,  of  June  30,  1885,  submitted  by  a  commission  appointed 
to  report  on  the  natives.  Other  records  relating  to  Alaskan  natives  are  in 
files  labeled  "Game-Reindeer"  (9-1-33),  "Totem  Poles"  (9/1-36), 
"Salmon  Fisheries"  OM-37),  and  "Arts  and  Crafts"  (9-1-91)/  When 
necessary,  these  files  are  Tttrther  subdivided,  and  thereunder  records  within 
individual  classifications  are  usually  arranged  chronologically.  / 

There  also  are  records  relating  to  Arizona  (9-2),  New  Mexico  (9-5),  and 
Oklahoma  (9-6)  Territories,  but  they  include  no  specific  subheadings  for 
Indians,  except  for  a  small  file  for  Arizona  relating  to  the/Smuggling  of 
arms  to  the  Yaqui  Indians  of  Mexico,  1907-9.  These  records  have  been  re- 
produced as  parts  of  M429,  M364,  and  M828, 

In  a  series  of  photographs  relating  to  the  Alaska  Railroad.  1914-30, 
under  the  subject  "Indians,"  are  six  photographs  of  a  Knik  village,  church, 
and  graveyard  and  one  of  a  Talkentnai  family,  1918.  An*album  of  photo- 
graphic views  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  of  Alaska  contains  five  photo- 
graphs of  Eskimos  and  one  of  a  Knik  family,  ca.  1915.  Halftone  illustra- 
tions for  the  Thirteenth  Annual  fieport  on  the  Introduction  of  Domestic 
Reindeer  into  Alaska  include  15  of  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts,  mainly  of 
groups  of  schoolchildren,  ca.  1900, 

See  Richard  S.  Maxwell  and  Evans  Walker,  comps.,  Preliminary 
Inventory  of  the  Records  of  the  Office  of  Territories^  PI  1 54  ( 1 963). 

RECORDS  OF  THE  ALASKAN  TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENT 
(RECORD  GROUP  348) 

The  records  of  the  Alaskan  Territorial  Government  that  are  now  part  of 
the  National  Archives  of  the  United  States  are  microfilm  copies  (in  FARC 
Seattle)  of  original  records,  1884-1958,  that  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Sti'te  of  Alaska,  They  consist  chiefly  of  records  of  the  Offices  of  the 
Governor  and  the  Secretary.  Most  of  the  documents  are  in  general 
correspondence  files,  1909-58,  which  arc  arranged  according  to  a 
succession  of  filing  schemes,  There  are  files  concerning  Indian  police. 
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liquor,  other  Indian  affairs;  the  condition  of  Alaskan  natives;  the 
reindeer  industry  at  Metlakahtla;  fisheries  and  fur  bearing  animals;  the 
desecration V  Indian  graves  in  Juneau;'Yoads  near  native  villages;  land 
surveys  of  native  villages;  Indian  citizenship  and  the  organization  of  villages 
under  territorial  laws;  and  the  education  of  natives, 

RECORDS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 
(RECORD  GROUP  115) 

The  U.S.  Reclamation  Service  was  created  in  the  Geological  Survey  in 
1902,  separated  from  the  Survey  in  1907,  and  renamed  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation in  1923.  Its  primary  objective  has  been  the  developtrcut  of  water 
and  related  resources  in  arid  regions,  chiefly  by  the  construction  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  operation  of  irrigation  works.  The  BureauW  Indian  Af- 
fairs has  directed  most  irrigation  work  done  on  Indian  reservations.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  did  provide  technical  assistance,  particularly  in  its 
earlier  years,  Until  1924  three  projects  in  Montana— on  the  Blackfeet,  Flat- 
head, and  Fort  Peck  Reservations— were  controlled  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. The  Wapato  Irrigation  Project,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  Yakima  Reservation  in  Washington,  was  considered  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Yakima  Project  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  Riverton 
Project  was  for  ceded  lands  from  the  Wind  River  Reservation,  Projects 
were  considered  but  not  undertaken  for  other  reservations,  such  as  the 
Crow  Reservation  in  Montana  and  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation  in  Nevada 
and  Idaho. 

In  other  places,  Indian  landholdings  were  within  or  adjacent  to  reclama- 
tion areas,  and  Indians  might  share  in  the  benefits  or  suffer  damages  from 
irrigation  projects;  a  proposed  San  Carlos  Project  called  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  that  would  have  flooded  lands  within  the  San  Carlos  Reser- 
vation. 

The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the  National  Archives 
include  general  administrative  and  project  records,  1902-45*  project 
histories,  feature  histories,  and  reports,  1902-60;  and  records  of  (he  Chief 
Engineer,  1902-52  (in  FARC  Denver),  To  a  large  extent  the  records  are 
technical,  relating  chiefly  'to  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  projects. 
However,  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  on  Indian  reservations, 
there  arc  records  of  more  general  interest  (including  letters  from  Indians), 
concerning  land  acquired  from  Indian  allottees,  rights-  of-way  across 
Indian  lands,  water  services  and  the  charges  for  them  (particularly  for  the  #> 
Wapato  Project),  delinquent  payments,  requests  of  missionary  groups  for 
free  water,  the  employment  of  Indians  on  projects,  squatters  on  lands  to  be 
irrigated,  the  irrigation  of  allotments  leased  from  Indians,  and  claims  for 
damages  caused  by  irrigation  work  (including  claims  for  cattle  poisoned  by 
eating  TNT).  For  the  Flathead- Project  there  Is  testimony  taken  by  a 
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committee  who  asked  Indian  allottees  and  other  settlers  how  they  got  water 
and  what  crops  they  grew;  there  are  also  reports  of  examinations  of  the 
allotments,.  *  \ 

Under  the  757  category  of  the  numeric  subject  classification  system  used 
for  general  records,  1902-19,  are  2  feet  of  records  concerning  the 
cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  theNBureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  primarily  on  projects  controlled  by  the  latterAThe  records  are 
arranged  by  State  and  thereunder  by  reservation,  They  relate  primarily  to 
administrative  and  technical  matters,  but  there  are  records^about  Indian 
water  rights,  the  diversion  of  water  before  it  reached  the  reservation,  and 
the  effects  of  projects  on  Indian  lands.  Classification  131.22  in  the  decimal 
system  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  1919  is  Jpr  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  but  few  records  are  filed  Under  It  either 
with  the  general  records  or  with  the  records  concerning  individual  projects. 

Glass  lantern  slides,  some  colored,  1899-1915  (200  items),  were  made 
from  photographs  taken  by  Bureau  photographers  at  projects  on  or  ntear 
Indian  reservations.  They  include  photographs  of  Indians  working  on  tr\e 
projects,  including  members  of  the  Apache,  Blackfeet,  Crow,  Pap&go\ 
Navajo,  and  Pueblo  tribes. 

Projects  histories  and  reports  of  Reclamation  Bureau  projects,  1902-25, 
have  been  reproduced  as  M96.  See  Edward  E.  Hill,  comp.,  Preliminary 
Inventory  of  the  Records  oftheABureau  of  Reclamation,  PI  109  (1958). 

RECORDS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  P>RK  SERVICE 
(RECORD  GROUP  79) 

The  National  Park  Service  was  established  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  by  an  act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535).  Previously,  since  the 
establishment  of  Yellowstone  Park  in  1872,  park  administration  was  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  National  Park 
Service  inherited  records  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  relating  to  this  work. 
*  Many  of  the  national  parks,  monuments,  and  other  areas  administered  by 
the  Park  Service  have  some  historical  or  prphistorical  connection  with 
Indians.  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  and  numerous  nationalmonuments, 
such  as  Bandelier',  Casa  Grande,  and  Gila  Cliff  DweMings,  feature  ruins  of 
prehistoric  civilizations.  Others,  such  as  Tumacacori  National  Monument, 
were  Indian  missions*  Still  others,  such  as  Custer  Battlefield,  Fort  Laramie, 
artd  Lava  Beds  National  Monuments,  commemorate  Indian-white  conflicts, 
and  other  contacts-  Other  areas  associated  with  Indians  were  proposed  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Park  Service  system  but  were  not  accepted. 

The  principal  records  of  the  National  Park  Service  in  the  National 
Archives  arc  letters  received  by  the  Of  fice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  re- 
lating to  national  parks,  1872-1907  (letters  sent  for  these  years  are  in  bound 
volumes  with  letters  relating  to  other  subjects  in  Record  Group  48),  and  two 
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overlapping  series  of  central  files,  1907-39  and  1907-49,  both  arranged  for 
the  mc«*  part  by  park  and  thereunder  by  subject  (the  second  uses  a  decimal 
classifi  ation  system).  Dispersed  throughout  these  records  is  material  re- 
lating indirectly  to  Indians— records  about  historical  and  archeological 
research,  the  preservation  of  ruins,  and  museums.and  other  exhibits.  Rec- 
ords relating  more  immediately  to  Indians  arc  less  common  and  more 
difficult  to  locate.  Piatt  National  Park,  Okla.,  originally  Sulphur  Spring 
Reservation  and  located  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  at  first  was  administered 
through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Territory  Division  of 
tnc  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  At  other  areas,  such  as  Canyon 
dc  Chelly,  Mesa  Verde,  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  and  Custer  Battlefield, 
the  Park  Service  sought  to  acquire  land  from  tribes  or  individual  Indians. 
%  For  Mesa  Verde  there  arc  65  pages  of  proceedings  of  a  council  held  in  191 1 
at  which  Southern  Utc  Indians  agreed  to  give  up  part  of  their  reservation. 
The  Indian  agency  superintendent,  incidentally,  acted  as  superintendent  of 
the  park  for  a  time  after  its  establishment.  For  Chaco  Canyon  there  are 
some  records  concerning  drilling  wells  for  Indian  use. 

In  the  Henry  G.  Pcabody  collection  of  photographs,  1890-1935,  are  75 
photographs  of  Indians  and  their  living  conditions.  They  are  in  two  sets  of 
glass  lantern  slides.  The  first.  'Indian  on  the  Plains  in  1870,"  contains  25 
photographs  of  Arapaho,  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Wichita  Indians;  the 
second,  "Indians  of  Desert,  Mesa,  and  Canyon,"  consists  of  50  photo- 
graphs of  Pueblo,  Navajo,  Hopi,  and  Havasupai  Indians  taken  by  Pea- 
body,  1899-1902. 

See  Edward  E.  Hill,  comp.,' Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  PI  166(1 966) . 

RECORDS  Of  THE  BUREAU  OF  MINES 
(RECORD  GROUP  70) 

A  motion  picture  film,  "Arizona  and  Its  Natural  Resources,"  1939, 
shows  Apache  Indians  rounding  up  cattle,  Hopi  Indians  making  pottery 
and  religious  dolls,  and  Navajo  Indians  herding  sheep,  preparing  food,  and 
weaving  cloth  in  front  of  their  brush  homes. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 
(RECORD  GROUP  107) 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was  created  by  an  act  of  August  7, 
1789  (I  Stat.  49).  Its  functions  in  the  early  years  were  to  recruit,  provision, 
and  regulate  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  to 
administer  the  awarding  of  pensions  and  bounty  lands  for  military  service,  / 
and  to  oversee  Indian  affairs.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  was  separated  in 
1798.  Administration  and  supervision  of  military  and  Indian  affairs, 
pensions,  and  fortifications  and  arsenals  soon  proved  too  great  a  task  for 
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one  office,  unci  between  1812  and  1850  the  Congre^  created  a  number  of 
separate  bureaus,  among  them  the  Adjutant  General's  Department,  the 
Quartermaster's  Department,  the  Pay  Department,  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, the  Ordnance  Department,  and  the  Engineer  Department  to  take  over 
functions  formerly  handled  by  the  Secretary,  Later  from  time  to  time  addi- 
tional bureaus  were  created  to  handle  other  duties  of  the  Office, of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and,  as  the  bureaus  began  to  function,  correspondence 
was  routed  more  frequently  to  them  and  the  files  of  the  Secretary  gradually 
became  less  comprehensive. 

Some  functions  originally  performed  by  the  Secretary  of  War's  Office 
were  transferred  to  other  agencies  outside  the  War  Department,  Although 
there  had  been  a  Military  Bounty  Land  and  Pensions  Branch  and  a  Pension 
Office  in  the  Secretary's  Office,  in  1833  a  Commissioner  of  Pensions  was 
authorized  by  the  Congress  to  perform  duties  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  in  relaf'jn  to  the  various  pension  laws.  In  1843  duties 
relating  to  the  granting  of  military  bounty  lands  were  assigned  to  the  Com- 
missioner, and  in  1849  his  office  was  transferred  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  established  in  1824  and  continued 
in  the  War  Department  until  1849,  when  it  was  transferred,  with  most  of  its 
records,  to  the  newly  created  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Letters  Sent 

Many  of  the  letters  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  War  relate  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs  and  concern  such  subjects  as  the  conduct  of  Indian 
wars  and  campaigns,  the  appointment  of  Indian  agents,  negotiations  with 
Indian  delegations  in  Washington,  DC,  the  making  of  treaties,  atrocities 
committed  by  Indians  and  non-Indians,  and  intrusions  by  miners  and  others 
onto  Indian  reservations.  The  letters  sent  were  maintained  in  several 
different  series;  those  that  have  been  microfilmed  include  M6,  Letters  Sent 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  Relating  to  Military  A/fairs,  1800-1889;  MI27, 
Letters  Sent  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  President,  1800-1863;  M370, 
Miscellaneous  Letters  Sent  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  1800-1809;  and  M7, 
Confidential  and  Unofficial  Letters  Sent  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
1814-1847,  Available  as  a  finding  aid  is  M420,  Indexes  to  Letters  Sent  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  Relating  to  Military  Affairs,  1871-1889.  A  series  of 
letters  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  War  relating  to  Indian  affairs,  1800-1824,  is 
among  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Letters  Received 

The  Secretary  of  War  received  letters  and  reports  from  officials  of  subor- 
dinate bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  officials  of  other  executive  depart- 
ments, Army  officers  and  civilian  agents  in  the  field,  Governors  of  States 
and  Territories,  the  President,  Members  of  Congress,  and  private  persons. 
Many  of  the  letters,  particularly  in  the  first  several  decades  of  the  19th  cen- 
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'tury,  relate  to  campaigns  against  Indians  and  Indian  affairs  in  general. 
.  Included  arc  lettcrsconccrning  the  enlistment  and  payment  of  bounties  to 
Indian  soldiers,  mining  permits  in  Indian  territory,  positions  as  Indian 
agents,  the  removal  of  miners  and  other  intruders  from  Indian  lands,  inves- 
tigations of  atrocities  committed  by  or  against  Indians,  and  reports  from 
officers  engaged  in  Indian  campaigns  and  from  officials  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  There  are,  for  example,  several  long  letters  from  William 
Henry  Harrison  and  others  concerning  campaigns  against  the  Indians  on 
the  Northwest  frontier  around  Vincennes,  including  a  3-page  transcript  of 
the  " Minutes  of  a  Council  held  at  Fort  Wayne  on  the  21st  Day  of  June  1805 
by  General  Gibson  and  Colonel  Vigo,  present  the  Delawares,  Eel  River  and 
t    Miamie  Indians. M 

The  major  series  of  letters  received  by  the  Secretary  of  War  have  been 
reproduced  as  NARS  microfilm  publications,  including  M221,  Letters 
Received  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Main  Series,  1801-1870;  M492,  Letters 
Received  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Irregular  Series,  1861-1866;  M494, 
Letters  Received  by  the  Secretary  of  War  from  the  President,  Executive 
Departments,  and  War  Department  Bureaus,  1862-1870;  and  M222,  Letters 
Received  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Unregistered  Series,  1789-1861.  Indexes 
arc  reproduced  as  M495,  Indexes  to  Letters  Received  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  1861-1870.  The  registers  of  letters  received,  containing  abstracts  of 
the  letters,  are  available  as  M22,  Registers  of  Letters  Received  by  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Main  Series,  1800-1870;  M491,  Registers  of 
Letters  Received  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Irregular  Series,  1861-1866;  and 
M493,  Registers  of  Letters  Received  by  the  Secretary  of  War  from  the  Presi- 
dent, Executive  Departments,  and  War  Department  Bureaus,  1862-1870. 
Many  letters  received  by  the  Secretary  of  War  relating  to  Indian  affairs, 
1 800-23,  are  among  the  records  of  th&Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  but  they 
are  registered  in  the  main  series  of  registers  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Reports 

An  ll-volume  series  of  reports  to  the  Congress  from  the  Secretary  of  . 
War,  1803-70  (available  as  M220)  contains  copies  of  letters  and 
accompanying  reports  and  inquiries.  One  report  of  particular  interest  is  the 
38-page  "Extract  from  a  jpurnal  of  an  expedition  from  San  Diego, 
California,  to  the  Rio  Colorado  from  September  1 1  to  December  II,  1849, 
by  A.  W.  Whipple,  Lieut.,  U.S.  Topographical  Engineers"  (printed  in 
Reports  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  to  Ascertain  the  Most  Practicable  and 
Economical  Route  for  a  Railroad  From  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean*  Made  Under  the  Direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (U.  Ex.  Doc.  91 , 
33d  Cong.,  2d  sess.)).  The  report  describes  Indian  life  in  detail,  including 
the  behavior  of  Christian  Indians,  crops,  living  conditions,  foods,  and.dress 
and  lists  the  Indian  language  equivalents  of  common  English  words.  One 
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lis!,  for  example,  gives  "the  Yuma  Indian  equivalents  of  250  common 
English  expressions.  A  smaller  series  of  Reports  for  Use  in  Replies  to  Con- 
gressional  Resolutions,  1827- 182J  (2  vols,)*  includes  extensive  tables  of 
expenditures  by  Indian  agents  and  commissioners.  The  tables  are  arranged 
by  name  of  Indian  agent  or  commissioner,  and  they  list  the  amount  of 
money  disbursed,  the  name  of  the  person  receiving  the  money,  the  reason 
for  the  expenditure,  abstracts  of  provisions  issued  to  Indian  tribes,  and  mis- 
cellaneous remarks  by  the  agent  or  commissioner. 

Other  Records 

A  volume  reproduced  as  Ml  062,  Correspondence  of  the  War  Department 
Relating  to  Indian  Affairs,  Military  Pensions,  and  Fortifications,  1 791- 
1797,  includes  coptes  of  letters  and  messages  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
concerning  southern  Indians,  1792;  letters  received  from  the  Mohawk  Indi- 
an chief  Joseph  Brant,  1792;  letters  from  the  U.S.  agent  to  the  Creek  Indi- 
ans, 1792;  letters  from  Gov,  William  Blount  of  Tennessee  relating  in  a  large 
part  to  Creek  and  Cherokee  hostilities,  1792;  and  letters  from  Mpj.  Gen. 
Anthony  Wayne,  commander  of  an  expedition  against  northwestern  Indi- 
ans, 1794;  and  letters  regarding  other  Indian-related  subjects.  The  records 
have  been  published  in  the  first  volume  of  American  State  Papers:  Indian 
Affairs. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY 
(RECORD  GROUP  108) 

An  act  of  May  28,  1798  (I  Stat.  558),  authorized  the  President  to  appoint 
a  commander  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  Gen.  George  Washington 
served  in  that  capacity  until  his  death  in  1799,  and  then  there  was  a  lapse  in 
the  position  until  the  appointment  of  the  second  commanding  general  in 
1821 .  From  that  time  until  the  office  was  abolished  in  1903,  the  Army  had  a 
commanding  general,  except  for  1846-49  and  March-July  1862.  The  records 
of  Washington's  term  as  commanding  general  were  destroyed  in  the  War 
Department  fire  of  1800,  and  thus  the  records  of  the  Headquarters  of  the 
Army  begin  in  1821, 

The  Military  Establishment  generally  was  subordinate  to  the  com- 
manding general  in  matters  regarding  its  military  control.  He  was  concerned 
with  Indians  through  the  issuance  of  instructions  on  military  strategy  and 
operations  against  them;  the  maintenance  of  order  in  towns,  reservations, 
and  frontier  settlements;  the  protection  of  special  exploring  expeditions  in 
the  West;  and  the  supply,  inspection,  and  garrisons  of  military  posts.  The 
correspondence  of  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army  includes  communications 
to  and  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  Members  of  Congress,  chiefs  of  the  War 
Department  and  other  departmental  bureaus,  staff  and  line  officers,  mili- 
tary commanders  in  military  departments  and  divisions,  Governors  of 
States  and  Territories,  Indian  agents,  and  private  persons. 
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See  Aloha  South,  com  p.,  Records  of  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Inventory  1  (1970). 

Letters  Sent 

Typical  letters  from  the  several  series  of  letters,  telegrams,  and  endorse- 
ments sent  by  Headquarters  (approximately  100  volumes  and  unbound 
papers)  discuss  the  raising  of  Indian  troops,  Indian  scouts,  and  State  troops 
to  fight  hostile  Indians;  the  protection  of  the  Santa  Fe  route  and  th* 
Arkansas  and  Missouri  frontiers  from  the  Indians;  and  the  removal  of 
Indians  from  Wisconsin  to  Nebraska.  Most  of  the  letters  sent  are  available 
asM857. 

Letters  Received 

There  are  approximately  100  feet  of  letters  and  telegrams  received,  most 
of  which  were  entered  in  106  registers.  Many  letters  entered  in  the  registers 
of  letters  received,  however,  were  forwarded  to  other  offices  for  action,  and 
thus  are  not  now  among  the  records  of  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army.  Most 
of  these  forwarded  letters  are  among  the  records  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  or  the  Office  of  the  Adjutant  General. 

I  etters  were  received  from  Federal  and  State  officials  and  from  private 
persons  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  concerning  Indians.  Included  are 
applications  for  positions  as  sutlers  and  Indian  agents  and  letters  concern- 
ing the  expulsion  of  miners  from  Indian  lands,  grievances  against  Indians, 
the  transportation  of  Indians  to  reservations,  the  sale  of  whiskey  to  Indians, 
the  protection  of  Indians  from  settlers  and  from  other  Indians*  atrocities 
committed  by  Indians  and  Mexicans,  the  guarding  of  railroads,  and 
requests  for  the  establishment  of  military  posts.  Some  of  the  best  sources  of 
information  about  Indians  are  reports,  included  in  the  letters  received,  con- 
cerning expeditions,  inspections,  and  local  disturbances.  There  is  a  journal- 
tvpe  description  of  the  land  and  people  from  an  1831  expedition  "for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  that  part  of  the  country  comprised  between  the 
i- astern  line  of  the  Osage  Reservation  and  the  Arkansas  River/1  A  long 
inspection  report.  1842.  suggests  detailed  plans  for  the  defense  of  the  fron- 
tier and  notes  that  "9/ 10  of  our  conflicts  with  the  Indians  .  .  .  have  arisen, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  lawless  intercourse  which  has  been 
sui feted  to  exist  between  them  and  our  licensed  and  unlicensed  traders, 
which  has  resulted  in  constant  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  fraud  .  .  and 
suggests  ,4a  cordon  of  posts  separating  the  Indians  from  that  class  of  white 
and  colored  people  who  respect  no  law." 

Descriptive  V  olumes  of  Posts 

A  descriptive  volume  concerning  military  nosts  in  the  Departments  of 
<  .tlilomu*  and  the  Columbia,  1868,  lists  for  each  post  the  State  or  Terri- 
tiMs.  latitude  and  longitude,  military  district,  garrison  units,  supply  depot, 
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and  nearest  roads,  trails,  rivers,  lakes,  mines,  towns,  and  Indian  tribes.  At 
the  end  of  the  volume  are  tables  of  distances  from  military  posts  and  towns 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  a  brief  list  of  hostile  Indian  tribes.  Another  de- 
scriptive volume  for  posts  in  the  District  of  Texas,  1868,  includes  maps  and 
drawings  of  the  district  and  of  each  post  described  as  well  as  a  table  of  dis- 
tances between  posts  and  towns  and  a  list  of  military  units  serving  in  the 
district. 


RECORDS  Ol'  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT  GENERAL 
AND  SPECIAL  STAFFS 
(RECORD  GROUP  165) 

An  act  of  February  14,  1903  (32  Stat.  830),  provided  for  a  War  Depart- 
ment General  Staff  composed  of  officers  detailed  from  the  Army  at  large. 
The  General  Staff  was  established  as  a  separate  and  distinct  staff  organiza- 
tion with  supervision  over  most  of  the  branches  of  the  military  service,  both 
line  and  staff.  It  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  who  in  turn 
acted  under  the  direction  of  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  War.  The 
duties  of  the  General  Staff  were  to  gather  information  and  to  prepare  plans 
for  the  national  defense  and  for  the  mobilization  of  the  military  forces  in 
time  of  war,  to  investigate  and  report  all  questions  affecting  the  efficiency 
of  the  Army  and  its  state  of  preparation,  and  to  render  professional  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  general  officers,  and  other  senior  com- 
manders. 

Among  the  correspondence  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  1907-18,  are  records  (2 
m.)  relating  to  the  incarceration  of  Apache  Indians  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla., 
191 1  12  (files  6080.  7223.  7481.  7809.  7816,  and  8493).  and  the  return  of 
these  prisoners  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  1907-14  (files  9'  J  8128); 
correspondence  relating  to  proposals  for  the  formation  of  ,,'my  units 
composed  of  Indians.  1911-17  (file  6623);  and  documents  relating  to  the 
troubles  uith  the  Ute  Indians  in  Utah.  1907  (files  1332.  1530.  1714.  1768. 
and  2809).  There  are  43  photographs,  most  datinu  from  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury, principally  of  individual  chiefs,  other  Indians,  and  groups  from 
several  tribes. 

RKCORDS  OF  TI1K  ADJUTANT  CKNKRAl/S  OFFICII. 

1780V1917 
(RKCORl)  Ci  ROUP  94) 

1  he  Otticc  of  t he  Adjutant  General  dales  from  1775  when  an  Adjutant 
dencr.il  v. as  .ippomted  h>  the  C  ontinental  Congress.  I  mm  the  disbanding 
i»t  the  \rm\  in  1 783  until  1792,  there  was  no  permanent  position  ol 
Adjutant  General  in  the  War  Department.  An  act  ol  March  5.  1792  (1  Stat. 
241 ).  created  the  position  of  adjutant,  who  was  also  to  serve  as  an  inspector. 
I  he  dual  functions  ol  the  office  were  contmued  in  an  act  of  March  3.  1813 
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(2  Stat.  819),  which  established  separate  Adjutant  General's  and  Inspector 
General's  Departments  administered  by  one  Adjutant  and  Inspector 
General.  The  full  separation  of  the  two  offices  dates  from  an  act  of  March 
2,  1821  (3  Stat.  615),  which  provided  for  an  adjutant  general  and  two  in- 
spectors-general. 

Acting  tinder  the  direction^  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Adjutant 
General's  Office  was  the  administrative  and  recordkeeping  agency  of  the 
War  Department.  It  was  charged  with  the  command,  discipline,  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Military  Establishment,  including  such  duties  as  recording, 
authenticating,  and  communicating  orders,  instructions,  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War;  preparing  and  distributing  commissions  to 
Army  officers;  consolidating  the  general  returns  of  the  Army  and  Militia; 
and  recruiting.  In  its  recordkeeping  capacity,  it  also  acquired  custody  of 
many  War  Department  records,  including  correspondence  and  reports 
submitted  by  Regular  and  Volunteer  Army  officers,  records  of  discontinued 
commands,  and  noncurrent  records  of  War  Department  bureaus.  Most  of 
the  command  and  bureau  records  are  in  other  record  groups  according  to 
the  agency  that  created  them. 

See  Lucille  H.  Pendell  and  Wi/abeth  Bethel,  comps.,  Preliminary  Inven- 
tor* of  the  Records  oj  the  Adjutant  General's  Office,  PI  1 7  (1949). 

Correspondence 

Before  1900,  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  maintained  separate  corre- 
spondence series  consisting  of  copies  of  letters  sent  and  files  of  incoming 
letters  received.  Incoming  letters  were  abstracted  and  entered  in  registers 
from  1812  to  1889  and  indexed  by  name  and  subject  beginning  in  1861.  The 
registry  system,  however,  is  inconsistent  and  incomplete  before  1816  and 
not  of  much  use  as  a  finding  aid  to  correspondence  before  1822.  In 
addition,  during  the  period  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  various  divisions  were  created  within  the  Adjutant  General's 
Office,  each  of  which  maintained  its  own  correspondence  and  registry 
system  A  general  correspondence  system  was  initiated  in  1890,  in  which 
both  incoming  and  outgoing  letters  were  filed  together.  After  that  time,  one 
consolidated  name  and  subject  index  was  maintained,  which  is  more  com- 
plete than  the  earlier  volume  indexes.  Most  of  these  records  are  available  as 
NARS  microfilm  publications,  including  M565,  Letters  Sent  by  the  Office 
of  the  Adjutant  General  (Main  Series),  1800-1890:  M566,  Letters  Received 
bv  the  Office  of  the  Adjutant  General,  1805-1821:  M567,  (Main  Series) 
1822-1860:  V16I9,  (Main  Series)  1861- 1870:  M666,  (Main  Serjes) 
1871-1880:  M689,  (Main  Series)  1881-1889:  M725,  Indexes  of  Letters 
Received  by  the  Office  of  the  Adjutant  General,  Main  Series,  I846t 
1861  I889\  and  M698,  Index  to  General  Correspondence  of  the  Adjutant 
General's  Office,  1890- 191 7. 
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The  correspondence  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  provides  perhaps 
the  richest  single  source  among  War  Department  records  for  information 
concerning  Indians  and  Indian-white  relations.  Researchers  should  consult 
it  before  searching  other  records,  because  material  may  be  available  here  in 
the  most  convenient  and  comprehensive  form.  Beginning  in  the  early  19th 
century,  related  documents  pertaining  to  particular  subjects  were  frequently 
placed  in  consolidated  files,  a  practice  that  became  increasingly  prevalent 
after  the  Civil  War  and  particularly  in  the  general  correspondence  period 
after  1890.  The  consolidated  files  vary  in  si/e  from  several  documents  to 
many  linear  feet.  While  some  of  the  data  may  be  duplicated  in  records  of 
lower  level  commands,  a  great  deal  more  effort  may  be  required  to  compile 
it  from  these  sources.  In  addition,  consolidated  files  often  provide  the  best 
opportunity  for  obtaining  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  levels  of  Army  par- 
ticipation in  a  given  situation.  Because  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  was 
the  final  referral  point  for  reports  and  correspondence,  its  files  often 
contain  material  from  all  command  levels— regimental  and  post  com- 
manders in  the  field,  departmental  and  district  commanders,  and  higher 
officials  in  the  War  Department. 

In  addition  to  letters  and  reports  received,  the  correspondence  files  of  the 
post- 1890  period  often  contain  useful  information  compiled  by  the  Adju- 
tant General's  Office  in  answering  requests  pertaining  to  Indians.  In  some 
instances,  older  documents  used  to  furnish  information  for  the  reply  were 
filed  in  the  general  correspondence  with  other  papers  concerning  the 
inquiry  and  were  not  returned  to  their  original  location.  For  example,  Brig. 
Gen  James  H.  Carleton's  report  of  November  22,  1863,  relating  to  the 
removal  of  the  Navajo  Indians  to  the  Bosque  Redondo,  New  Mexico  Terri- 
tory, is  now  filed  among  the  general  correspondence  rather  than  with  the 
earlier  letters  received.  Much  of  the  information  furnished  relating  to 
inquiries  in  this  period,  particularly  those  pertaining  to  the  military  service 
of  individuals  or  organization*,  is  among  the  correspondence  of  the  War 
Department's  Record  and  Pension  Office.  In  addition,  papers  originally 
received  by  one  office  quite  commonly  were  transferred  to  the  files  of 
another.  In  one  unusual  instance,  letters  originally  received  by  the  Adjutant 
General's  Office  pertaining  to  the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre  of  1857  are 
now  among  the  correspondence  of  the  Record  and  Pension  Office  (R  and  P 
hle^M  Wj 

Some  ot  the  consolidated  files  pertaining  to  Indians  among  the  letters  re- 
ceived and  general  correspondence  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  have 
been  listed  below-  and  described  briefly.  Some  large  consolidations  relating 
milv  peripherally  to  Indians  and  many  smaller  consolidations  have  not  been 
■  ncludcd.  Also,  many  relevant  letters  and  reports  exist  as  single  file  items, 
each  of  which  must  be  located  by  using  correspondence  indexes  and 
relicts  Ihrough  IXW  the  letters  sent  complementing  the  letters  received 
arc  in  separate  copybooks. 
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Acovyta  pueblo.  N  Mex..  photographed  by  Ansel  Adams  in  1936.  79-AAA-l 


A  group  tW  uniaha  Indians  in  eadoi  uniforms 
at  the  Carlisle  Svhool.       lXMfi    The  I  S 
Government  operated  the  v.honl  from  |S7^  to 
I*J1N  I  ho  s^hiHi|\ nhjci  live  the 
education  .if  lruli.tn  *  hiUiren  in  \  i \  ih/alion 
7S  IP  ]  |n 
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Acoma  pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  photographed  by  Ansel  Adams  in  1936.  79-AAA-l 


A  group  ot  Omaha  Indians  in  cadet  uniforms 
at  the  Carlisle  School.  ca  IHXO  The  U  S 
Government  operated  the  school  from  to 
|9|  8  The  school's  objective  v\as  the 
education  of  Indian  children  in  "civilization. " 
75-1  PI  10 


Chief  Joseph  i>f  the  Ne/  Perc£  Joseph 
was  one  of  the  most  formidable  Indian 
strategists  opposing  the  U.S.  Army 
during  the  post -Civil  War  Indian  wars. 
Hi  K22*>S 


Painting  of  a  Hidatsa  (Crow)  warrior  in  the 
costume  of  the  dog  dance,  by  Charles  Bodmer.  ca. 
IK.M  Bodmer  accompanied  Prince  Maximilian  of 
Wied  Neuwicd  on  a  >.CXX)*mdc  journey  to  study 
the  American  Indian  IO6-IN-202 


A  Navajo  woman  and  a  baby  in  a 
traditional  cradlcboard.  Navajo  tribal 
society  was  matriarchal  in  nature. 
Inheritance  and  clan  membership 
descended  through  the  female  line,  and 
newlyweds  lived  with  the  dan  of  the 
wife's  mother.  75-G-N  AV  Y-24B 
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Pfc  Ira  H   Hayes,  ready  to  jump 
The  photograph  was  taken  at  the 
Marine  Corps  Paratroop  School  in 
W4.V  Hayes,  a  Pima  Indian,  was  one 
of  the  tour  marines  in  Joseph 
Rosenthal's  photograph  of  the  raising 
of  the  U  S  flag  on  I  wo  Jima  in  W45 
75NPIM-33 


254 


Fishermen  from  the  TUlalip  Agency,  Wash., 

take  a  skate  from  the  Swmomish  tribal  fishtrap,  1938. 

75-N-TUL-I4 


Hopi  snake  dance,  ritual  of  prayer  for  rain.  Rain  was  invoked 
using  snakes  purified  and  carried  in  the  priest's  mouth, 
sprinkled  with  meal,  and  released  to  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass.  The  dance  is  still  a  popular  tourist  attraction, 
though  taking  photographs  of  it  has  been  forbidden  since  the 
early  20th  century.  106-IN-268 


A  Zurti  pueblo,  probably  photographed  by  John  Hillers  in  IH79. 
Hillers  accompanied  John  Wesley  Powell  on  his  various  geographic 
and  geologic  expeditions  and  later  photographed  various  Indian 
puebjos  and  ruins  for  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  106-IN-2384C0 


Overleaf:  Natchez,  Geronimo,  and  other  Apache  on  their  way  into  exile.  After  his  surrender  to 
the  Army.  Geronimo  and  some  of  his  followers  were  imprisoned  for  a  time  in  Florida.  Here. 
Natchez  (fourth  from  right,  front  row),  Geronimo  (third  from  ngta.  front  row).  Geronimo's  son 
(second  from  right,  front  row),  and  others  rest  from  their  tram  ride  on  the  way  to  Florida. 
W6-BAI:  2517A 


A  Flathead  delegation  and  an  interpreter  photographed  in  Washington. 
D  C  .  by  C.  M.  Bell.  1884.  Such  delegations  visited  Washington 
frequently  throughout  the  l<*h  century.  106-INE-31 
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\n  Indian  tamilv  at  a  buffalo  lodge  The  family  life  of  the  Plains  Indian,  including  the  buffalo  hide 
tepee,  the  curing  ot  buffalo  meat  ("cnllops").  and  th*  use  of  buffalo  rope,  is  captured  in  this 
phc.myr.ipb  m!  an  Indian  tanulv  at  a  buffalo  lodge.  The  photograph  was  donated  by  Capt.  R.  G. 
(  arterto  rhe  t    S   Vrnv  Signal  C  orps  111-80663 


A  Yuma  Apache  camp,  probably  photographed  in  An/.ona  in  the  1880's.  The 
photograph  was  presented  to  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  corps  by  Lt.  Gen.  Nelson 
A  Milo.  whose  military  reputation  was  based  in  part  on  his  campaigns 

against  warriors  of  the  Apache  tribes,  including 
Geronimo.  111-85745 


The  Seminole  chief  Osceola,  painted  by  George 
(  4thn.  ca  IK  *7  Osceola  led  his  tribe  in  armed 
resistance  against  the  T  S  Army  in  the  second 
Seminole  war  and  was  finally  captured  by  the 
-\nm  while  negotiating  under  a  flag  of  truce  in 


<  ieriMiiniu  .mil  hi\  ramil)  m  their  fields  In  contrast  to  his 
earK  resistance  tn  while  ways.  Gemmmo  later  embraced 
them,  ndmg  in  automobiles  and  attending  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  inauguration  in  1905.  111-90639 


The  Seminole  chief  Osceola,  painted  by  George 
Catlin.  ca  18V7  Osceola  led  his  tribe  in  armed 
resistance  against  the  U  S  Army  in  the  second 
Seminole  war  and  was  finally  captured  by  the 
Army  while  negotiating  under  a  flag  of  truce  in 
IHV7  |||.St'-<tfl21 


(ierunimo  and  his  family  in  their  fields.  In  contrast  to  his 
early  resistance  to  white  ways,  Geronimo  later  embraced 
them,  ndsng  in  automobiles  and  attending  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  inauguration  in  1905.  111-90639 
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Eskimo  mother  and  child,  photographed  at 
Nome.  Alaska,  ca.  191:5.  by  K  G  Kaiser. 

l2<>-ARA-2  235 


Thrvr  Manru-  (  nrps  rcvr  i*  s  ph.-  *  graphed 
at  (  .tfiip  !  1'ieunr.  N  t  .  <Kl  I4'4* 
f-ns-n  Wt\  t->  ritfht  Minnie  Spotted  Wolf 
iBU;:k*.N>u  (Via  Mix  <  P  ttawatnmi).  and 
Vmia  Hastman  (Chippewa)  iOS-NS  4,M)  J 
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SELECTED  CONSOLIDATED  FILES  PERTAINING  TO  INDIANS 
FROM  THE  LETTERS  REC  EIVED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  AD- 
JUTANT GENERAL,  "MAIN  SERIES/'  1821-89,  NARS  MICROFILM 
PUBLICATIONS  M567,  M619,  M666,  M689 

M567-LKTTKRS  RECEIVED,  1822-1860 

Hie  Number         Roll  Number  Hie  Description 

14  S  |824  12        Correspondence  relating  to  Col.  Henry 

Leavenworth's  expedition  against  the 
Arikara  Indians  in  1823. 

1 04  A  1832  66        Copies  of  orders  and  communications 

issued  by  Brig,  Gen,  Henry  Atkinson  to 
the  Army  of  the  Frontier  in  connection 
with  the  Black  Hawk  war.  Sec  also  file 
105  A  1832  on  the  same  roll. 

2.14  I  1839  197        Report  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  relating 

to  operations  in  Florida,  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign  in  the  fall  of  1838  to 
May  1 839,  with  enclosures. 

f,9  |f  1840  202        Scries  of  resolutions  and  related  papers 

adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Slate  of  Missouri  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Missouri  Volunteers  during  the 
Florida  campaign  of  1837-38  against  the 
Seminole  Indians. 

26  W  1 842  260         Reports  of  Gen.  W.J.  Worth  and  other 

officers  relating  to  the  operations  of  the 
Army  in  Florida,  October-December 
184). 

478  H  1 85  ^  483         Reports  relating  to  the  Indians  living  on 

the  west  coast,  1853, 
I (>  K  I  HSf»  *4(i        C  orrespondence  relating  to  the  massacre 

of  Lt.  John  L.  Grattan  and  20  soldiers 
near  Fort  Laramie  on  August  19,  1854, 

>70p|H*8  SH6        Records  relating  to  an  Indian  war  in 

Washington  Territory  and  to  treaties  of 
peace  signed  with  the  Indians,  1858, 

141118*9  603        Copy  of  a  communication  from  the 

Postmaster  General  and  correspondence 
relating  to  attacks  on  the  overland  mail 
route  to  Santa  Fe  by  the  Kiowa  Indians, 
1859, 
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M6I9-  l,m  KKS  KW  HVi  l),  1861-1870 

Hie  Number         Roll  Number  File  Description 

87  N  1864  283        Communications  relating  to  the  Navajo 

campaign  and  affairs  in  the  Department 
of  New  Mexico,  August  1 863- January 
1864. 

255  N  1864  285         Report,  with  enclosures,  by  a  board  of 

officers  appointed  to  investigate  the 
complaints  of  Charles  Poston,  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs  for  Arizona 
Territory,  against  certain  Army  officers 
in  the  District  of  Western  Arizona,  1864. 

280  N  1864  286        Papers  relating  to  the  procurement  and 

issuance  of  commissary  stores'  for 
captive  Navajo  Indians  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  New  Mexico,  1864.  See  also  file 
2I43S  1865 on  roll 417. 

1451  1865  367        Papers  relating  to  the  investigation  of 

charges  made  against  Maj.  Gen.  Alfred 
Sully  and  his  administration  of  Indian 
affairs  on  the  upper  Missouri  River, 
1865. 

5  1  1866  483        Papers  relating  to  the  1862  Sioux  up- 

rising in  Minnesota,  1862-1916. 

91  I  1866  484        Papers  relating  to  the  confinement  of 

the  Navajo  Indians  on  the  Bosque 
Redondo  Reservation,  New  Mexico 
Territory,  and  to  the  transfer  of  their 
custody  from  the  War  Department  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  1866-67. 

I02M  IH67  560        Papers    relating    to    the  Fetterman 

massacre  near  Fort  Phil  Kearny,  Dakota 
Territory,  on  December  21,  1866. 

223  M  1867  561         Papers  relating  to  the  relocation  of  the 

Navajo  Indians  on  a  military  reservation 
at  the  Hosque  Redondo,  New  Mexico 
Territory,  1863-67,  Some  of  the  papers 
relate  to  the  cost  of  feeding  the  Navajo 
Indians  during  this  period. 

590  M  1867  Sf».1         Reports  of  the  campaigns  of  Gen.  Win- 

field  S.  Hancock  and  Col.  George  A. 
Custer  against  the  Sioux  and  the 
Cheyenne  Indians,  March-May  1867, 
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Sec  also  files  523  M  1867  on  roll  562  and 
1093M  1867  on  roll  565, 

573  Correspondence  relating  to  unratified 
treaties  made  with  the  Apache  Indians 

'by  Lt.  Col.  Guido  llges,  14th  Infantry, 
1866-67. 

574  Report  of  Lt.  Col.  Robert  N.  Scott  con- 
cerning the  Indian  tribes  living  near  the 
boundary  between  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska,  November  12,  1867. 

629  Correspondence  relating  to  the  implc* 
mentation  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  treat- 
ies with  the  Kiowa,  Kiowa-Apache, 
Comanche,  Cheyenne,  and  Arapaho 
Indians,  July-September  1868. 

639  Report  of  Lt.  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman 
staling  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of 
the  Navajo  Indians  from  the  Bosque 
Redondo  Reservation,  New  Mexico 
Territory,  June  24, 1868. 

642  Reports  relating  to  Indian  tribes  (Kick- 
apoo,  Lipan,  and  Mescalcro  Apache)  in- 
habiting the  territory  of  Mexico  adjacent 
to  the  United  States,  1868-69. 

642  Papers  relating  to  the  engagement  on  the 
Arickaree  Fork  of  the  Republican  River, 
Kansas,  between  scouts  under  Maj. 
George  A.  Forsyth  and  a  band  of  Sioux 
and  Cheyenne  Indians,  September 
17-20, 1868. 

650  Reports  of  Capt.  Charles  A.  Whittier 
and  Lt.  Wager  Barnet  concerning  mili- 
tary posts,  settlements,  and  Indians  in 
Arizona  Territory  and  conditions  in 
Sonora,  Mexico,  June  1868. 

656  Reports  of  expenditures  made  by  War 
Department  bureaus  and  commands  in 
suppressing  Indian  hostilities  during  the 
years  1866  to  1868, 

671  Papers  relating  to  the  cost  of  providing 
subsistence  stores  for  certain  bands  of 
Utc  and  Apache  Indians  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  New  Mexico,  1866-  68, 
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1061  1869  711        Papers  relating  to  the  military  expedi- 

tion against  the  Piegan  Indians  and  to 
other  matters  concerning  Indians  in 
Montana  Territory,  1869-70. 

207  M  1869  718        Reports  of  minor  clashes  with  Kiowa 

and  Pawnee  Indians  in  western  Kansas, 
January- April  1869. 

703  M  1869  722        Correspondence  relating  to  policy  in  re- 

gard to  Indians  who  refused  to  go  on 
reservations,  May-August  1869. 

942  M  1869  724        Reports  by  Maj.  Alexander  Moore,  38th 

Infantry,  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Apache  Indians,  April-May  1869. 

925  P  1869  737        Report  of  Bvt.  Col.  Reuben  F.  Bernard 

relating  to  the  engagement  between 
troops  of  the  1st  and  8th  Regiments, 
Cavalry,  and  Chiricahua  Apache  at 
Chiricahua  Pass,  Arizona  Territory,  on 
October  20,  1869.  For  other  reports  of 
actions  against  the  Apache  at  this  time, 
see  file  841  P  1 869  on  the  same  roll. 

65 1  1870  791         Papers  relating  to  the  claim  of  Yankton  ■! 

Indians  for  services  as  scouts  in  1864  / 
under  Gen.  Alfred  Sully,  1 870-92.  / 

1201  1870  792        Papers  relating  to  the  removal  of  in-  / 

truders  from  lands  belonging  to  the 
Cherokee  Nation  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, 1870-71. 

1861  1870  792        Papers  relating  to  the  removal  of  tres~, 

passers  from  the  Miami  Indian  Reserva* 

tion  in  Kansas,  1870. 
488  M  1870  799-        Papers  relating  to  the  return  of  the 

800         Kickapoo  and  the  Seminole  (Negro) 

Indians  from  Mexico  to  the  United 

States,  1870-85. 

98  ^  ,H7()  807         Reports  relating  to  a  proposal  to  estab- 

lish a  reservation  for  the  Apache  Indians 
in  the  White  Mountains  area  of  Arizona 
Territory,  November  1 869- March  1870, 

ty7  ,J  1 870  808        Reports   of   operations    against  the 

Apache  Indians  in  the  Department  of 


Arizona,  April-June  1870. 
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102  R  1870  812        Copies  of  report  by  Generals  Sheridan 

and  Custer  and  by  other  officers  relating 
to  activities  against  the  Indians  in  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Missouri, 
1868-69.  For  1870  reports  of  Indian 
matters  in  the  division,  sec  file  786  M 
1870  on  roll  802. 

M666— LETTERS  RECEIVED,  1871-1880 

1 13  AGO  1871  2        Correspondence  relating  to  the  pro 

vision  of  food  and  ammunition  for 
hunting  to  nearly  3,000  starving  Indians 
of  the  Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  and  Sioux 
tribes  under  Chief  Red  Cloud  at  Fort 
Laramie,  Wyoming  Territory,  1871-72, 

5  57  AC  it)  1871  4        Report  by  Brig.  Gen.  John  Pope,  com- 

manding the  Department  of  the 
Missouri,  of  a  possible  war  with  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians  in  the 
spring  of  1871.  Included  is  correspond- 
ence relating  to  conditions  at  the  Chey- 
enne and  Arapaho  Agency  and  to  the 
agent's  defense  of  his  policies  against 
charges  by  the  military  officers  of  in- 
efficient administration. 

1 305  AGO  1 87 1  10        Correspondence  relating  to  the  arrest  of 

Kiowa  Chiefs  Satanta,  Satank,  and  Big 
Tree,  who  were  charged  with  attacking  a 
corn  train  GH  2  wagons.  The  arrest  was 
made  by  troops  under  Gen.  William  T. 
Sherman  at  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory, 
May-June  1871. 

1339  ACiO  1871  10        Correspondence  relating  to  the  request 

of  financier  Jay  Cooke  that  800  to  1 ,000 
troops  be  sent  to  Dakota  and  Montana 
Territories  to  protect  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  engineer-surveying 
parties,  1871. 

I H  V)  AGC )  1 87 1  15        Correspondence  relating  to  the  massacre 

of  23  Apache  Indians  at  Camp  Grant, 
Arizona  Territory,  on  April  30,  1871,  by 
a  party  of  citizens  from  Tucson. 
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Correspondence  relating  to  activities  of 
the  Santee,  Yankton,  and  other  Sioux 
Indians  in  1871  and  1872  in  various  loca- 
tions (including  the  settlement  on  the 
Milk  River,  Montana  Territory),  and  to 
the  attack  on  Gallatin  Valley,  Montana 
Territory,  by  Sioux'tribes  from  the  Big 
Horn  area. 

Papers  relating  to  the  war  with  the 
Modoc  Indians  in  northern  California, 
1871-73. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  selection 
by  Vincent  Colyer  of  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners  of  sites  for 
Apache  Indian  reservations  at  Tularosa 
Valley  and  White  Mountain,  New 
Mexico  Territory,  and  at  Camp  Grant 
and  Camp  Verde,  Arizona  Territory, 
1871-72.  Included  »s  the  order  by  Gen. 
George  Crook  that  the  Apache  move 
onto  the  reservations  by  February  15, 
1 872,  or  be  considered  hostile. 
Correspondence  relating  to  recom- 
mendations that  the  military  posts  at 
Cheyenne  River,  Grand  River,  Lower 
Brule,  and  Whetstone  Agencies  in 
Dakota  Territory  be  moved  or  dis- 
continued, April  1872. 
Correspondence  relating  to  requests  for 
the  establishment  of  a  military  post  at 
Beaver  City  in  southern  Utah,  1871-72. 
Included  is  information  relating  to  the 
Mormons  and  the  Mountain  Meadows 
massacre  in  1 857. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  success- 
ful removal  of  intruders  from  lands  set 
aside  for  the  Osage  and  Cherokee 
Indians  in  Kansas,  November  1 87 1 -May 
1872. 

Correspondence  pertaining  to  a  letter 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs tor  Montana  regarding  illicit  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians,  1871  72. 
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55  Correspondence  relating  to  the  proposed 
establishment  of  temporary  posts  along 
the  Texas  frontier  to  protect  U.S,  citi- 
zens against  raiders  from  Mexico, 
1872-73  ("Mexican  Border  Papers"). 

58  Correspondence  relating  to  reports  by 
William  H.  Miller,  subagent  of  the 
Whetstone  Agency,  Sioux  Indian  Reser- 
vation, Dakota  Territory,  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  agency  refused  to  provide 
a  guard  to  protect  property  under  the 
charge  of  the  agent,  1872, 

60  Correspondence  relating  to  raids  by 
Comanche  and  Kiowa  Indians  in  Texas, 
1872-73  (including  the  Kiowa  demand  , 
for  the  release  of  Chiefs  Satanta  and  Big/ 
Tree),  and  to  the  scouting  expeditio^ 
under  Col,  Ranald  S,  MacKenzie  to  ^He 
Brazos  River,  June-September  1872./ 

61  Correspondence  relating  to  the  attack  on 
a  Miniconjou  Sioux  war  party  by/Capt. 
Charles  Meinhold's  Company  ot7  the  3d 
Cavalry  on  the  South  Fork  pf  Loup 
River,  Nebraska,  and  to  the  sribtaquent 
award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  three 
members  of  the  company  and  to  William 
F.  ("Buffalo  Bill")  Cody,  who  accom- 
panied the  party  as  a  guide.  1 872. 

73  Correspondence  relating  to  Ute  Indians 
who  had  left  their  agencies  at  Uintah, 
Utah  Territory,  and  White  River, 
Colorado  Territory,  and  were  congregat- 
ing in  the  San  Pete  Valley.  The  corre- 
spondence also  deals  with  the  suspected 
influence  of  Brigham  Young  and  the 
Mormons  in  inducing  the  Indians  off  the 
reservations  and  with  military  efforts 
towards  securing  their  return. 

HO  Correspondence  relating  to  the  attack  on 
the  escort  party  of  the  surveyors  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  by  Arapaho* 
Cheyenne,    and   Sioux   warriors  on 
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August  14,  1872,  at  the  mouth  of 
Pryor's  River  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley, 
Included  is  a  journal  kept  by  Maj.  John 
W.  Barlow  relating  to  the  escort  of  the 
surveying,  party,  July  27-Oetober  1 , 
1872, 

Correspondence  and  reports  of  Col. 
David  S.  Stanley  relating  to  his  escort  of 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  engineers  sur- 
veying the  proposed  railroad  route  from 
Heart  River,  Dakota  Territory,  to  the 
mouth  of  Powder  River,  1872.  For  addi- 
tional reports  by  Colonel  Stanley,  see 
file  3 1 59  AGO  1 873  on  roll  1 20, 
Correspondence  relating  to  events  at  the 
Red  Cloud  Agency,  including  Chief  Red 
Cloud's  refusal  to  move  to  White  River 
and  the  capture  by  troops  from  Fort 
Laramie  of  450  Indian  ponies  grazing 
illegally  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte 
River  on  the  Fort  Laramie  Military 
Reservation,  1872. 

Papers  relating  to  the  attack  by  troops 
under  Col.  Ranald  S>  MacKen/ie  on  a 
village  of  about  200  Comanche  Indians 
near  McClellan  Creek,  Tex.,  on 
September  29,  1873. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  dis- 
covery of  valuable  mines  on  the  Ute 
Reservation  in  Colorado,  the  extension 
of  the  deadline  for  the  removal  of 
intruders  on  the  reservation,  and  a  dis- 
pute over  pasturage  between  ranchers 
and  a  band  of  Ute  Indians  near  Spanish 
Peaks,  1872-73. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  issuance 
of  rations  to  Ocheo,  leader  of  a  band  of 
Paiute  Indians,  and  to  the  refusal  of  the 
Paiutc  to  return  to  Yainax,  Greg,, 
1872-73,  For  additional  correspondence 
relating  to  the  Paiute,  see  files  3313 
AGO  1873  on  roll  121  and  7111  AGO 
1 879  on  roll  536,  < 
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Correspondence  relating  to  the  scouting 
expedition  of  Lt.  Charles  Morton  in 
Arizona  Territory,  June  6-19,  1872, 
during  which  the  troops  fought  four  bat- 
tles with  a  band  of  Tonto  Apache,  and 
to  the  subsequent  recommendation  of 
the  men  on  the  march  for  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  1872-76. 

Correspondence  pertaining  to  a  commu- 
nication from  Col.  J.  Reynolds,  3d  Cav- 
alry, commanding  at  Fort  McPherson, 
Nebr,,  regarding  a  talk  held  with  Chiefs 
No  Flesh  and  Pawnee  Killer,  1873. 
Correspondence  pertaining  to  Clarke 
and  Hill,  merchants  at  James  River 
Crossing,  Minn.,  who  were  involved  in 
the  liquor  trade  with  the  Indians  and 
complained  against  their  arrest  and  the 
seizure  of  their  stock,  1873. 
Correspondence  and  a  report  of  pro- 
ceedings of  a  board  of  investigation  re- 
lating to  the  murder  of  Lt.  Jacob  Almy 
by  Indians  in  May  1873  at  the  San 
Carlos  Agency, 

Correspondence  pertaining  to  supplies 
delivered  to  Army  officers  to  issue  to 
Indians  at  Camps  Apache  arid  Benin's 
Springs  and  at  Mojave  Reservation  in 
Arizona  Territory,  1873-76 
Correspondence  relating  to  the  agree- 
ment with  Cochise,  chief  of. the  Chirica- 
hua  Apache,  negotiated  by  Gen.  Oliver 
O.  Howard  and  to  Gen.  George  Crook's 
criticism  of  the  agreement  and  his  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  to  subdue  Cochise 
with  force,  1873  74. 

Correspondence  relating  to  Cheyenne 
raids  in  the  territory  between  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Railroad  and  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  Texas,  1873. 

Correspondence  relating  to  plundering 
by  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indians  in 
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southern  New  Mexico  and  to  the  attack 
by  (  apt,  George  W.  Chilsun's  troops  on 
a  party  of  Mcscalcro  Apache  at  the  west- 
ern base  of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains, 
New  Mexico  Territory,  1873, 

4603  AGO  1873  131         C  orrespondence  relating  to  a  Depart- 

ment of  Justice  opinion  categorizing 
Alaska  as  Indian  country  and  stating 
that  spirituous  liquor  could  not  be  intro- 
duced there  without  an  authorizing  or- 
der from  the  War  Department,  1873-75, 

4607  AC K )  1 873  1 32        Correspondence  relating  to  the  proposal 

by  the  licensed  Indian  trader  at  Fort' 
Benton,  Montana  Territory,  that  In- 
dians  be   permitted   to  trade  there, 
1873-74. 

4746  <\G()  1871  133         Correspondence  relating  to  the  removal 

of  nearly  1, 000  Winnebago  Indians  from 
Wisconsin  to  Nebraska,  December 
1873  January  1 874. 

S54AGO  1874  142         Papers  relating  to  requests  for  military 

aid  to  quell  riots  and  murders  caused  by 
cattle  herders  and  Indians  in  Lincoln 
County,  New  Mexico  Territory,  1874. 
l  or  more  information  on  the  Lincoln 
County  war,  see  file  1405  AGO  1878  on 
rolls  397-398. 

^(■)\ \(  i()  187.1  141         Correspondence  relating  to  increased 

Sioux  Indian  activities  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Plalle,  1874,  including  the 
murder  of  l.l.  Levi  II,  Robinson  near 
I  aramie  Peak,  Wyoming  Territory,  and 
to  the  request  for  the  establishment  of  a 
military  post  to  protect  the  Red  Cloud 
and  Whetstone  Agencies. 

I  ,\M  \(  i<>  |8  '4  147         Correspondence  iclaling  to  disturbances 

at  the  Standing  Rock  Indian  Agency, 
Dakota  Territory,  including  the  arrest  of 
(  huT  Rain-in-the-lacc  of  the  lluukpapa 
hand  of  Sioux  for  the  murder  of  two 
men  on  Col.  David  S.  Stanley's  Yellow- 
stone expedition,  and  to  the  request  for 
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t roops  to  enforce  (he  enrollment  of  In- 
dians at  the  agency,  1874. 
153        Correspondence  relating  to  the  Indian 
situation  at  Camp  Gaston,  Calif.,  and 
the  Hoopu  Valley  Reservation,  1874. 
isy  1M      Papers  relating  to  the  1874  75  campaign 
against  Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  Comanche, 
and  Kiowa  hands  in  Indian  Territory 
(the  Red  River  war). 
167         Correspondence  pertaining  to  inspec- 
tions by  military  officers  of  flour  for  the 
Indian  Service  at  Milk  River  and  Mack- 
feet    Agencies,    Montana  Territory, 
Fort     Uerthokl.     Dakota  Territory, 
1874  75. 

Correspondence  relating  to  reports  that 
miners  had  been  working  in  the  Mack 
Hills  country  of  the  Sioux  Indian  Reser- 
vation, 1874  75. 

Correspondence  relating  to  permission 
given  by  the  Indian  agent  at  Wichita 
Agency,  Indian  Territory,  for  his 
charges  to  go  north  to  hunt  and  to  the 
protest  lodged  by  I  t.  Col,  I.  H.  Neill, 
the  commanding  officer  at  Cheyenne 
River  Agency,  Dakota  Territory,  1875. 
Correspondence  pertaining  to  militavy 
operations  at  Tort  Stanton,  New  Mexico 
Territory,  and  to  t ho  Indians  of  that  res- 
ervation, 1875. 

(  oriespondencc  telating  to  the  appoint- 
menl  of  the  mihtary  commandant  as  the 
Indian  agent  for  Alaska  and  to  his  im- 
position of  restrictions  on  trade,  1875 
Also  included  is  Gen.  Oliver  O, 
Howard's  lepott  ol  a  tour  in  Alaska. 
June  1875. 

I  <m  (  onespondence  relating  to  the  ouster  ol 
lames  T  RobtMts  as  Indian  agent  a!  ToM 
\\m  he,  An/ona  lenitoiv,  and  the  n* 
moval  ol  the  Apache  Indians  horn  then' 
to  (he  San  (  ailos  Indian  Agency  In  San 
C  alios  Agent  John  P.  Chun,  I87S  7ft, 
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1653  AGO  I87S         195  21 1      Papers  relating  to  raids  into  Texas  made 

between  1875  and  1884  by  parties  of  In- 
dians and  Mexicans  from  the  Mexican 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande  ("Mexican  Bor- 
der Troubles"). 

1517  A(i<)  IH7S  221         Correspondence  relating  to  requests  for 

military  protection  of  the  (  row  Indian 
Agency,  Montana  Territory,  from  Sioux 
attacks,  1875.  Also  included  is  a  report 
by  Capt.  George  L.  Tyler  of  a  fight  be- 
tween Grow,  Grosventre,  and  Ncz  Percfe 
Indians  and  the  1,200  to  1,500  Sioux  In- 
dians below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn 
River  in  June  1875, 
-\G(>  I87S  220        Correspondence  relating  to  a  letter  of 

the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  rec- 
ommending that  a  small  guard  be  fur- 
nished for  duty  at  Cimarron  Agency, 
New  Mexico  Territory,  to  prevent  dep- 
redations by  Indians  in  that  vicinity, 
1875. 

VM*  \<  i(>  187*  224         Correspondence  relating  to  a  communi- 

cation from  the  agent  for  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  Indian  Territory,  stating  that 
hostile  feelings  existed  between  the  rival 
Indian  factions,  1875. 

4228  \(  >( )  IK7S  22^         Correspondence    relating   to  charges 

against  Capt,  John  S.  Poland,  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Military  Station  at 
Standing  Rock  Indian  Agency,  Dakota 
rerritory,  of  arbitrary  Action  in  assum- 
ing control  of  trading  and  other  activi- 
ties of  the  Indians  and  businessmen  at 
[lie  agency,  1875-76. 

1 1'»4  \(  it )  IH  22(1        Cotrespontlenee  relating  to  the  removal 

of  agent  William  I*.  M.  Amy  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  Agency,  I'ort  Defiance, 
Arizona  Territory,  after  a  council  of  the 
ntincipal  ehiofs  of  the  Niivftin  N»»*nn  at 
I  on  WinKate,  New  Mexico  Territory,  in 
lulv  f 87 S  and  lo  the  appointment  of 
Ah'xandei  G.  hvinc  as  his  sucu'ssoi, 
I H  ?5  7fi. 
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4608  AGO  1875  227        C  orrespondence  relating  to  telegrams 

from  Col.  Ranald  Mackenzie,  com- 
mander at  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory, 
accusing  the  Interior  Department  of  fail- 
ing to  furnish  supplies  to  the  Indians, 
1875. 

4720  AIM)  1875  228        C  orrespondence  pertaining  to  a  threat- 

ened general  Indian  outbreak  in  eastern 
Nevada  and  measures  to  prevent  it, 
1875, 

5650  AGO  1875  23.1        Correspondence  relating  to  the  fight  be- 

tween Company  H,  5th  Cavalry,  and  a 
band  of  60  warriors  of  the  Northern 
Arapaho  south  of  the  buffalo  station  on 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  on  October 
28, 1875. 

6160  AGO  1875  238        Papers  relating  to  military  expeditions 

against  the  Sioux  Indians  in  the  Big 
Horn,  Powder  River,  and  Yellowstone 
River  areas,  November  1 875- July  1876, 

265  AGO  1876       '     247        Correspondence  relating  to  proposals  to 

sell  liquor  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  In- 
dian Territory,  1876-78. 

1929  AGO  1876  259        Correspondence  relating  to  the  total 

number  of  Indian  scouts  authorized  to 
be  employed  by  the  Army  and  to  re- 
quests for  permission  to  enlist  scouts  in 
various  departments,  1876-78. 

2440  AGO  IH76  264        Papers  relating  to  Gen,  George  Crook's 

charge  that  Col.  Joseph  J,  Reynolds  and 
(  apt.  Alexander  Moore  Tailed  to  carry 
out  orders  in  an  attack  on  the  village  of 
Chief  Cra/y  Horse  near  Powder  River, 
Montana  Territory,  in  March  1876,  and 
the  subsequent  general  courts-martial  of 
Reynolds  and  Moore, 

,?v/r,  AiiO  IN7r»  2r>s        Correspondence  relating  to  the  removal 

of  the  Chiricahua  Apm-he  Indians  to  the 
San  Carlos  Indian  Apencv.  Arizona  Ter- 
ritory, 1876  77, 

*v/n  /V  ,( )  |H7f»  ,17|         Correspondence  relating  to  G<;n.  George 

Crook's  battle  with  the  Sioux  and  Chey- 
enne Indians  under  Chief  Crazy  Horse 
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at  Rosebud  t  reek,  Montana  Territory, 
June  1876, 

1597  AGO  1876  271         Correspondence  relating  to  the  claim  of 

Young  Joseph  and  his  band  of  Ncz 
Percfc  Indians  to  the  Wallowa  Valley, 
Oreg.;  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  negotiate  with  Young  Joseph;  and  the 
removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  reservation 
at  Boise,  Idaho  Territory,  1876-77. 

1770  AGO  1876  273         Papers  relating  to  the  defeat  of  Gen. 

George  A,  Custer  and  his  whole  com- 
mand by  Sitting  Bull's  band  of  Sioux  In- 
dians in  the  battle  on  the  Little  Big  Horn 
River,  Montana  Territory,  June  25-26, 
1876. 

1820  AGO  1876  274        Correspondence  pertaining  to  the  offer 

of  volunteer  military  service  by  Mon- 
tana citizens  in  response  (o  the  Custer 
defeat,  1876. 

4161  AGO  1876         277  292      Papers  relating  to  military  operations  in 

the  Departments  of  the  Platte  and  Dako- 
ta against  the  Sioux  Indians  ("Sioux 
War  Papers"),  1876-%. 

4408  AGO  1876  204         Correspondence  relating  to  the  proposed 

prohibition  of  the  sale  of  arms  and  am- 
munition to  Indians  by  traders,  1876-78. 

1281  AGO  1877  121         C  orrespondence  pertaining  to  the  mes- 

sage of  the  Governor  of  Arizona  con- 
cerning Indian  depredations  and  his  re- 
quest for  the  removal  of  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  Department  of  Ari- 
zona, 1877. 

1 122  AC  i( )  1 877  322        Correspondence,  reports  of  surveys,  and 

maps  of  the  three  wagon  roads  through 
(he  Sioux  Reservation  in  Dakota  Terri- 
tory provided  for  by  the  agreement  in 
1876  with  the  Sioux,  the  three  routes 
were  from  Bismarck  to  Dead  wood  City, 
from  K:rl  Pierre  ti:  l)oad%vuod  City,  add 
from  lort  Niobrara,  Nebr.,  to  Custer 
<  'ilv, 
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1469  AGO  1877 


1927  AGO  1877 


2526  AGO  1877 


1169  AGO  1877 


34*4  AGO  1877 


1897  AGO  1877 


49fi(i  AGO  1877 


4«)7(i  AG( )  187  / 


Roll  Number  ,  File  Description 

323  Correspondence  relating  to  timber  cut- 
ting by  Whites  on  the  Sioux  Reservations 
in  Dakota  Territory,  1877-80, 

326  Correspondence  relating  to  the  arrest 
and  removal  of  Geronimo's  band  of 
renegade  Chiricahua  Apache  Indians 
from  Ojo  Culiente,  New  Mexico  Terri- 
tory, to  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Agency, 
Arizona  Territoryt  1877. 

330  ^Correspondence  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  military  officers  to  witness  de- 
liveries by  contractors  at  Indian  agen- 
cies. Also  included  are  reports  of  the  ap- 
pointed officers,  1877. 

335  Correspondence  pertaining  to  a  report 
from  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort 
*Reno,  Wyoming  Territory,  alleging  a 
deficiency  of  Indian  supplies  at  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  and 
starvation  among  the  Indians,  1876-78, 
316  340  Correspondence  relating  to  the  war  with 
the  Nez  Perc6  Indians  in  1877,  including 
the  battle  at  Bear  Paw  Mountain,  Mon- 
tana Territory. 

145  Correspondence  relating  to  intruders  on 
the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation,  Oreg,, 
and  the  possible  necessity  of  removing 
the  Indians,  1877-86. 

361  Correspondence  pertaining  to  troop 
operations  commanded  by  I  t.  J.  W. 
Summer hayes  to  recover  stock  from 
Pima  Indians  in  Arizona  and  to  charges 
by  Gen.  A.  V.  Kaut/,  commanding  the 
Department  of  Arizona,  that  the  agent 
for  the  Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Papago 
tribes  was  inattentive  to  his  responsibili- 
ties, 

U)2  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Indians 
in  the  area  of  Port  Benton,  Montana 
Territory,  including  such  matters  as  the 
sustenance  of  a  band  of  Assiniboin  and 
a  band  of  Grosventre  Indians  and  the  ex  - 
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5705  AOO  1877  366 

7316  ACiO  1877  377-379 

7441  AGO  1877  381 

125  AGO  1 878  389 

710  AGO  1 878  392 

1036  AGO  1878  394 

1080  AGO  1878  39S 

I41K  AO(>  1878  W  398 

|4WA(iOIH/8  4(M) 

ER?C  : 


File  Description 

pulsion  of  a  group  of  Canadian  mixed- 
blood  Indians  who  had  settled  on  the* 
Milk  River,  1877-79, 
Correspondence  relating  to  military 
operations  against  the  Warm  Springs  In- 
dians who  fled  from  the  San  Carlos  In- 
dian Agency,  Arizona  Territory, 
1877-79, 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  war  with 
the  Bannock  Indians  and  associated 
tribes,  the  Paiute,  Klamath,  and  Uma- 
tilla, 1877-79, 

Correspondence  relating  to  requests  for 
a  military  post  in  the  Black  Hills  to  pro- 
tect settlers  and  the  subsequent  selection 
of  a  site  for  a  military  reservation  at 
Bear  Butte,  Dakota  Territory,  1877-78. 
Correspondence  and  reports  relating  to 
the  inspection  of  beef  cattle  at  the  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  Agency,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, 1878, 

Correspondence  pertaining  to  the  detail- 
ing of  Army  officers  as  acting  Indian 
agents  at  the  Yankton,  Crow  Creek, 
Lower  Bruit,  and  Cheyenne  River  Agen- 
cies, Dakota  Territory,  1878-84 
Correspondence  pertaining  to  affairs  at 
Standing  Rock  Agency,,  Dakota  Terri- 
tory, including  the  butchering  of  hogs 
and  the  cutting  of  timber,  1878. 
Correspondence  relating  to  the  Lite  In- 
dians of  Colorado  and  to  the  November 
1878  agreement  under  which  they  relin- 
quished their  rights  to  12  million  acres  of 
land. 

Papers  relating  to  the  use  of  IKS.  troops 
to  suppress  lawlessness  in  Lincoln  Coun- 
ty, New  Mexico  Territory  ("Lincoln 
County  War").  1878-81,  l-or  curlier  cor* 
respondents,  see  file  554  A(iO  1874  on 
roll  142. 

Correspondence  and  claims  for  eum: 
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pensation,  1878-96,  for  losses  sustained 
during  the  Nez  Pcrd;  Indian  War  in  Ida- 
ho in  the  summer  of  1877. 

1620  AGO  IH7H  401        Correspondence  concerning  the  (removal 

of  Ute  and  Apache  Indians  fyom  the 
Cimarron  Agency,  New  Mexic^ Terri- 
tory, to  the  Southern  Ute  ^igcnly',) 
Colo.,  and  the  Mescalero  Agen'cy',  Neyto 
Mexico  Territory,  1878. 

3042  AGO  I H7H  406        Correspondence  about  Maj.  Gen.  Philip 

H<  Sheridan's  contention  that  Indian 
raids  along  the  Rio  Grande  were  com- 
mitted by  Indians  from  the  Fort  Stanton 
Reservation,  New  Mexico  Territory,  and 
his  proposal  to  give  the  Army  exclusive 
control  over  them,  1878. 

39.10  AGO  1 878  414        Correspondence  pertaining  to  a  com- 

plaint by  Col.  Elias  C.  Boudinot,  Chero- 
kee Nation,  Indian  Territory,  against  the 
seizure  of  his  hotel  by  the  Fort  Gibson 
post  trader  and  his  request  for  War  De- 
partment intervention  on  his  behalf, 
1878-84. 

46H  AGO  1X78  <ll<J         Reports  from  division  and  department 

commanders  to  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  Indian  Bureau  Trans- 
fer, showing  the  number  of  troops  at  In- 
dian agencies  in  each  division  or  depart- 
ment and  the  estimated  cost  for  main- 
taining these  troops,  1878. 

%<\\  AGO  IH/H  423        Correspondence  relating  to  the  Septem- 

ber 1878  consolidation  of  the  Kiowa  and 
Comanche  Indian  Agency  with  the 
Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  and 
to  subsequent  reports  of  dissatisfaction 
and  unrest,  1878,  1 879,  and  1881. 

<900AGO  IK7K  425         C  orrespondence  relating  to  the  request 

of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
fnr  i<  fp  70  cwalrymw  *°  be  si'iM'wJ 
at  lularosa,  New  Mexico  Territory,  to 
deal  with  Indian  stragglers  and  to  stop 
the  liquor  traffic  in  the  vicinity,  1878. 
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63 10  AGO  1878 


6470  A(iO  I87K 


8705  AGO  1878 


71  AGO  1879 


265.1  AGO  1879 


.1417  AC  iO  1879 


4278  ACiO  I  879 


S|4I  ACiO  1879 


60 ACiO  IK/9 


er|c 


Roll  Number  File  Description 

427  (  orrespondenee  relating  to  the  arrest  of 
Chief  Moses  and  the  attempts  to  relocate 
his  band  of  Indians  on  the  Yakima 
Reservation,  1878-^9. 
428-4W  Papers  relating  to  military  operations 
against  the  Northern  Cheyenne, 
1 878-79.  Included  is  a  report  by  a  board 
of  officers  on  the  arrest  and  confine- 
ment of  a  number  of  Cheyenne  Indians 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Robinson,  Nebr, 

449  Correspondence  relating  to  the  confine- 
ment of  nearly  150  Northern  Cheyenne 
at  Fort  Robinson,  Nebr.,  their  refusal  to 
return  to  the  Indian  Territory,  their  es- 
cape from  the  fort,  and  the  attack  by 
Capt,  Henry  W.  Wessell's  Company, 

1878-  79. 

4.S4  Papers  pertaining  to  the  inspection  of 
flour  and  beef  cattle  at  the  Kiowa  and 
Comanche  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 
1879. 

471-488  Papers  relating  to  the  intrusion  by  un- 
authorized persons  or  "boomers"  into 
Indian  Territory,  including  Oklahoma, 
the  Cherokee  Outlet,  and  the  part  of  the 
Territory  known  as  Greer  County,  Tex., 

1879-  93. 

49.1  Correspondence  relating  to  a  request  by 
a  U.S.  marshal  for  military  assistance  in 
arresting  white  outlaws  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  Indian  Territory,  1879. 

513  517  Papers  relating  to  the  Ute  Indian  up- 
rising of  1879  at  the  White  River  Agen- 
cy, Colo.,  and  the  subsequent  military 
operations  and  reprisals,  1879-83. 
522  Correspondence  relating  to  the  1879  war 
with  the  bands  of  Indians  in  central 
Idaho  known  as  the  Sheepeaters 
rshecneaters'  War"). 

526  52H  Papers  relating  to  military  operations 
against  Chief  Vietoiio's  band  of  Mesca- 
Icro  Apache  in  southern  New  Mexico, 
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7076  AGO  1879 


71 1 1  A(iO  1879 


2608  AGO  1880 


Roil  Number 


5.15 


536 


5  Ml 


31  SI  AGO  1880 


565 


161V  AGO  1880 


568 


Kile  Description  k 

1879  81  and  one  letter  dated  March  13, 
1 886. 

Correspondence  relating  to  charges  of  il- 
legal trading  with  Indians  against  the 
post  trader  at  Fort  Yates,  Dakota  Terri- 
tory, 1879-81 , 

Correspondence  pertaining  to  com- 
plaints by  citizens  and  miners  of  harass- 
ment by  roving  Paiutc  bands,  1878-80, 
Correspondence  relating  to  dissatisfac- 
tion among  Indians  of  the  Navajo  Agen- 
cy, Arizona  Territory,  with  their  agent, 
Galen  Kastman;  the  assumption  of  mili- 
tary control  by  Capt.  Frank  T,  Bennett, 
9th  U.S.  Cavalry,  both  there  and  at 
Moqui  Pueblo  Agency;  and  the  eventual 
reassignment  of  both  agencies  to  Fast- 
man,  1880. 

Correspondence  pertaining  to  com- 
plaints of  the  Sioux  Indians  at  Standing 
Rock  Agency,  Dakota  Territory,  about 
the  number  of  troops  at  the  reservation, 
the  amount  of  timber  cut  there,  and  the 
cattle  still  due  them  for  the  seizure  of 
their  ponies  by  the  Army,  1880-83, 
Correspondence  relating  to  unauthor- 
ized white  settlement  on  the  Sioux  Reser- 
vation at  Fort  Pierre,  Dakota  Territory, 
1 880. 


M689    IT  I  I  I  RSKI  <  KIVl.D,  1881  1889 


I  MM  AGO  I8KI 


I  'v'H  AGO  IXHI 


Papers  relating  to  the  mortal  wounding 
of  a  Navajo  Indian  in  Farminglon,  New 
Mexico  Territory,  by  Frank  Meyers  and 
the  subsequent  investigation  by  Army 
officers  that  disclosed  an  absence  of  law 
and  order  in  the  vicinity  because  of  the 
outlaw  bands,  January-May  1881 . 
Correspondence  pertaining  to  important 
mines  discovered  at  Cataract  Creek, 
Arizona  Territory,  on  the  Havasupai  In 
than  Reservation  and  the  difficulties  oc 
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easioned  by  the  invasion  of  white 
miners.  Also  included  are  papers  per- 
taining to  the  survey  of  Havasupai 
lands, 

4327  AGO  1881  36-39       Papers  relating  lu  the  battle  between  the 

command  of  Col.  Eugene  A,  Carr,  6th 
Cavalry,  and  Apache  Indians  at  Cibecue 
Creek,  Arizona  Territory,  in  August 
1881  and  a  court  of  inquiry  at  Fort 
Grant,  Arizona  Territory,  to  investigate 
charges  of  negligence  against  Colonel 
Carr,  1881-83. 

4414  AGO  1881  41         Papers  relating  to  aid  for  destitute 

Walapai  and  Navajo  Indians,  July 
1881-August  1891. 

4746  ACiO  1 88 1  44        Correspondence  and  reports  mainly  con- 

cerning efforts  to  capture  hostile  Apache 
Indians  who  were  terrorizing  the  border 
region  of  the  District  of  New  Mexico, 
July- December  1881. 

5200 AGO  1881  48        Correspondence  relating  to  a  request 

from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that 
the  War  Department  help  move  Little 
Chief  and  certain  members  of  his  band 
of  Northern  Cheyenne  from  the  Chey- 
enne and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, to  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency, 
Dakota  Territory,  August  1881-August 
1883. 

s S 1 7  AGO  1881  51         Correspondence  relating  to  the  intrusion 

of  miners  and  ranchers  on  Chief  Moses1 
reservation  in  Washington  Territory, 
September  1881-February  1884. 

W7  AGO  1881  54        Papers  relating  to  engagements  against 

Indians  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  from 
1 850  to  ! 856  compiled  in  reply  to  a  pen- 
sion claim  filed  by  the  widow  of  William 
R.  Talbot,  Company  G,  2d  Dragoons. 

the  fighting  constituted  a  war  and  ef- 
forts to  define  the  limits  of  the  areas  in- 
volved, September  1 88 1  -  December 
I  898, 
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6067  AGO  1881  56        Correspondence  pertaining  to  the  Paiute 

Indians  in  California,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
and  the  Territory  of  Washington,  in- 
cluding their  migration  from  the  Yakima 
Agency,  Washington  Territory,  to  reser- 
vations at  Malheur  River  in  Oregon  and 
Fort  McDermitt  and  Pyramid  Lake  in 
Nevada.  A  number  of  jthe  documents 
deal  with  the  destitute  condition  of  In- 
dians, 1881-88.  : 

364  AGO  1882  77        Papers  and  a  report  of  March  4,  1882, 

from  the  Secretary  of  W^r  relating  to  a 
statement  of  expenditures  for  Indian 
wars  and  for  the  observation  and  con- 
trol of  Indians  from  July  I,  1871,  to 
June  20,  1882.  \ 

442  AGO  1882  78        Report  by  the  Secretary  pf  War  and 

other  papers  relating  to  the  status  of  In- 
dian prisoners  held  under  War  Depart- 
ment orders,  January-February  1882. 

663  AGO  1882  81         Papers    relating    to    the,  Freling- 

huysen-Romero  Agreement  6f  July  29, 
1882,  providing  for  reciprocal  crossings 
of  th#  international  boundary  by  troops 
of  theUnited  States  and  Mexico  in  pur- 
suit of  hostile  Indians,  ^February 
1882-June  1887. 

1076  AGO  1882  85        Papers  pertaining  to  actions  taktn  by  the 

sheriff  of  Chouteau  County,  Montana 
Territory,  and  special  deputy  U,S,  mar- 
shals in  collecting  taxes  and  finis  from 
*  Indians  and  Canadian  mixed-blodds  and 

in  driving  the  mixed-bloods/  bifck  to 
Canada, 1882. 

1 280  AG< )  1 88?  88       Correspondence  relating  to  a  planiled  re- 

duction of  beef  rations  for  the  Aratiaho, 
Cheyenne,  Comanche,  and  Kiowa  agen- 
cies; the  fears  of  Army  officers,  particu- 
larly nf  rqnt  fi  M  Randall,  torn- 
mander  at  Fort  Reno,  Indian  Territory, 
that  such  a  reduction  would  lead  t^)  an 
outbreak  of  violence;  and  the  subse- 
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File  Number  Hull  Number  File  Description 

quent  efforts  of  some  officers  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  quantity  of  beef  for  the  In- 
dians to  avoid  endangering  the  entire 
frontier  with  an  uprising,  March-Sep- 
tember 1882. 

1513  AGO  1882  92        Correspondence  and  reports  relating  to 

unrest  among  the  Indians  of  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  Arizona  Territory,  includ- 
ing the  recommendation  (hat  Indian 
Agent  Galen  Eastman  be  replaced  be- 
cause of  his  inability  to  deal  with  the  sit- 
uation. The  file  also  includes  informa- 
tion about  Navajo  Indians  who  had 
gone  to  the  San  Juan  River  Valley,  New 
Mexico  Territory,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
7  to  return  them  to  the  reservation, 
,,1-November  1882. 

1 749  AGO  1 882  %  97       .  *,>ers  relating  to  outbreaks  of  violence, 

including  several  murders,  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  by  Chiricahua 
Apache  who  escaped  from  the  San 
Carlos  Reservation,  Arizona  Territory, 
and  to  their  pacification. 

2180  AGO  1882  101         Papers  concerning  the  threatened  starva- 

tion of  Indians  on  the  Mescalero  Apache 
Reservation,  New  Mexico  Territory,  af- 
ter the  Congress  failed  to  appropriate 
funds  for  rations  and  the  subsequent  ef- 
fort* by  Army  officers  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  obtain  rations, 
May  1 882- August  1884. 

2H09  AGO  1882  108         Papers  and  reports  relating  to  surveys  of 

the  boundaries  of  the  White  Mountain 
Reservation  in  Arizona  Territory  and  of 
the  Mescalero  Apache  Reservation  in 
New  Mexico  Territory  and  to  an  Execu- 
tive order  reducing  the  area  of  the  latter, 
June  1882-Decembcr  1884. 

ix^  A(in  I  hn  1  i;n        Papers  relating  to  a  potential  Pietian  In- 

dian outbreak  at  the  Hlackfcet  Agency, 
Montana  Territory,  clue  to  insufficient 
food  rations,  1882-83. 
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File  Number 

SI 71  A(°i()  i«82 

f  ' 

5942  ACO  1 882 


Roll  Nu  in  ho  r 

v 

147 


1066  AGO  1883 

■  C 


173-202 


.  1 181  AGO  1883  'l 


204 


1233  AGO  1883 


WW  AGO  181(3 


205 


224 
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File  Description 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  illegal 
sale  of  liquor  in  Indian  Territory, 
1882-83. 

Correspondence  relating  to  disorders  , 
near    Okmulgee,    Indian  Territory, 
a'mong  the  Creek  Indians  who  rebelled 
against  their  leaders  and  to  efforts  of  the 
Army    to   restore    order,  December 
1882  November  1883. 
Papers  relating  to  the  uprising  of  the 
,  Chiricahua  Apache  under  Geronimo^ 
Chatto,  «ind  Natchez  and  to  subse- 
quent surrender  and  imprisonment  in 
the  East.  1883-1906.  Included  are  rec- 
ords pertaining  to  the  disposition  of  sur- 
rendered ChiricaKua*  September  19, 
1 885- April  8,  1886;  the  movement  of  ' 
'U.S.  troops  into  Mexico;  and  the  death 
of  ('apt.  Fpimet  Crawford  from  wouVids 
received  from  Mexican  troops,  For  other 
papers  relating  to  Captain  Crawford,  see/ , 
file  4061  AGO  1883  on  roll  231,  For 
later  documentation  (not  microfilmed) 
pertaining  to  the  Apache  prisoner*,  see 
445841  AGO,  described  on  page  263. 
Correspondent'':    relating    to  Chief. 
Moses'  trip  to  Washington,  D,C,  to 
confer  with  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
o^her  officials  over  a  dispute  between 
farmers   and    Colville,    Moses,  and 
Okinagan  Indians  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory, May- September  1883. 
Papers  pertaining  to  fighting  between 
war   parties   of  Cree   Indians  from 
Canada  and  herders  in  Montana  Terri- 
tory, 1883. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  plan  to" 
visit  Indians  in  Montana  and  Dakota  by 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  and  to  the  request  of  Sen. 
H..  L.  Davis  that  ,hc  Army  provide 
transportation  and  other  necessary  aid 
during  their  tour,  July  1883-May  1885. 
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Hle^N  umber 

1759  ACitr  1884 


Koll  Number 


1882  AGO  1884 


2016  AGO  1884 


273 


275 


/ 

2487  ACK)  1884 


279 


127  AGO  188? 


\ 


331 


File  Description 

Papers  relating  to  rcpoVts  from  post  of- 
ficers of  attempts  by  white  men  to  dis- 
possess nonreservation  Indians  settled 
alonjj  the  Columbia  River  and  other 
plftccs  within  the  Military  District  of  the 
Columbia  and  to  an  Interim  Depart- 
ment  Order,  May  31,  1884,  to  U.S,  land 
offices,  instructing  land  agents  to  refuse 
to  file  all  entries  by  whites  for  lands  then 
settled  by  Indians,  April  1884-March 
1 885..  ' 
'Papers  pertaining  to  Indian  tdepreda-" 
lions  near  Mitchell's  ranch,  New  Mexico 
Territory,  and  measures  taken  to  sup- 
press them,  1884.    >,(  >  ^ 
Correspondence  relating  to  the  death  of 
Running  Buffalo^  Cheyenne  Indian, 
killed  byU\  herdcrAnamcd  Horton'near 
Fort  Supply,  Indian  Territory,  in  May 
1884;  the  resulting  conflict  with  the  In- 
dians; and  the  propriety  of  granting 
leases  Jo  cattlemen  to  drive  livestock 
herds    through    Indian    lands,  May 
1884-February  1885, 
Correspondence  relating  to  the  May 
I8vS4  killing  of  Sioux  Chief  White 
'Thunder  by  Thunder  Hawk  and  Spotted 
Tnil  at  the*  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota  * 
Territory,  us  a  result  of  an  bid  feud, 
June-October    1884.  'Includes  corre- 
spondence relating  to  disturbances  at  the 
Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota  Territory, 
resulting  from  the  arrival  of  T,  A, 
Hland,  publisher  of  the  magazine  Couth 
cil  Fire*  • 

Report  of  Lt.  rt.  T.  Allen \reconnajs- 
sahce  voyage  to  Alaska  Territory,  Oetti-* 
/ber-Deeember  1884,  and  papers  relating 
to  an  expedition  by  Lieutenant  Allen  « 
and  his  party  to  the  district  of  the  Cop- 
per and  Tanana  Rivers  to  investigate  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  natives, 
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Hie  Number 


722  A(iO 


I  f53  AtiO  1885^ — - 


3140  AGO  1885 


7125  ACi(/i  1885 


2104  AGO  1886 


2458  AliO  188ft 


Roll  Number  File  Description 

*  December  1884-May  1885.  Included  are 
copies  of  Lieutenant  Allen's  reports  of 
March  and  April  1885. 

336  Papers  pertaining  to  an  investigation 
'  into  the  shooting  of  an  Inc^iaii  by  a  white 

^  .    at  an  Indian  camp  in.  Grant  County, 

Dreg,,  1885, 

341  Correspondence  and  several  reports4 
renting  to  a  suspected  Outbreak  of  inter-  , 
tribal  warfare,  reportetNby  Joseph  Ter- 
rill,  who  lived  near  Fort  McKinney, 
Wyoming  Territory,  involving  Arapaho, 
Black  feet,  Cheyenne,  Crow,  Piegan, 
Shoshoni,  an^l  Sioux  Indians  in  Wyo- 
mihg  and  Montana,  February -May 
1885. 

362  363      Correspondence  relating  to  disturbances 
caused  by  Indians  of  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho   Agency,    Indian  Territory, 
June  1885-September  1886,  and  U 
Gen,  Philip  JH.  Sheridan's  report,  July 
24, 1885.  ;  f 
402        Papers  relating  to  a  recommendation  by 
Gen,  F,  C.  Armstrong,  U.S,  Indian  In- 
spector, that  troops  be  sent  to  preserve 
\ordejr  among  Northern  Cheyenne  In- 
dians at  Tongue  River,  Montana  Terri- 
tory, and  papers  relating  to  attacks  by 
Rosebud.  Indians  in  the  Tongue  River 
area   against   their   agency,  Novem- 
ber-December 1885, 
446        papers  pertaining  to  the  appointment  of, 

•  Capi-  J.  M,  Bell  as  temporary  Indian 
agent  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota 
Territory,  1886,  J 

452  Correspondence  irtiil  reports  relating  to 
the  condition  of  the  Chief  Moses  and 
Joseph  Indians  in  the  Department  of  \Xw 
Columbia,  including  a  request  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  supply  agri- 
cultural implements  in  them,  May 
•  1886  May  1887. 
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Hie  Number         Roll  *  unber    y  File  Description 

,.VW  ACK>  1886  466        Papers  .relating  to  Richard  Fitzpatriek's 

claim  for,  damages  caused  by  Indian 
^  1  depredations  duiing  the  Seminole  war 

and  far  losses  sustained  on  account  of 
U.S.  troops  quartered  on  his  plantation 
in  southern  Florida  from  1838  lo  1842. 
I  ncluded  are  copies  of  reports  and  corre- 
spondence concerning  military  opera- 
%  n  lions  in  Florida  in  1838  and  military 

maps  of  Florida.  The  papers  are  dated 
/  July  1886-February  1887,  - 

5269  AliO  1886  483         Report  by  Ft,  J.  T.  Haines,  5th  Cavalry, 

and  copies  of  correspondence  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  relating  to 
1  efforts  to  bring  back  Indians  who  left 
>  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indian" Agency,  Indian 

Territory,  September  1886-January 
1887. 

S104  AliO  1886  483         Papers  relating  to  intertribal  hostilities 

among  t he  Blood,  Piegan,  (irosventre, 
*  and  Crow  Indians  in  the  border  region 

of  the.  Department  of  Dakota,  October 
1886-kugust  1887. 
ACK >  1886  489         Reports,  recommendations,  and  other 

/  ,       papers  relating  to  efforts  by  the  Army 

' '  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  re- 

turn Jicarilla  Apache  Indians,  camped 
near  E-spanola,  New  Mexico  Territory, 
to  the  Mes^alero  Reservation  and  to  ad- 
just their  grievances,  October  1 886- June 
1  1888. 
4  77  A(i()  1887  sn         Papers  relating  to  the  protection  of  the 

,  ,%     Klamath   Indian   Reservation,  Oreg,, 

against  poachers,  cattlemen,  and  set- 
tlers. Reports  and  correspondence  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  are  in- 
cluded, January  1887- December  1888. 
827  A(i(*>  ItfHV  S 1 7        Correspondence  antt  reports  relating'to 

problems  caused  by  white  settlers  in  the 
San  Juan  River  country  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  in  the  District  of  New  Mex- 
**         ico,  l  ebruaty  November  1887. 
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Tile  Number 

880  A(iO  1887  f 


Roll  Number 

*526  ^ 


2889  AGO  1887 


533 


3264  ACiO  1887 


^36 


3324  AGO  1887 


537 


3470  ACiO  1887 


538 


4fi6H  A(K)  1887 


548 


468ft  AC  K>  1 887 


549 


File  description 

'Reports  from  officers-in  the  Department 
of  California  and  f^roni  officials  of  the 
Interior  Department  relating  to  the  en-f 
croaehment  of  white  settlers  and  cattle- 
men on  t|ie  Round  Valley  Indian  Reser- 
vation, Calif.,  A'pril-Deecmber  1887, 
Papers  and  copies  .of  reports  relating  to 
White  intruders  on  the  Coeur  d'AI&ne 
Reservation,  Idaho.  Included  is  a  tran- 
scrjpt  of  the  field  notes  by  Darius  F, 
Baker,  U.S.  Deputy  Surveyor,  on  the 
survey  of  the  boundary  lines  of  the  reser- 
vation, 

Reports  of  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  and 
other  persons  concerning  operations  in 
Arizona  against  renegade  Apache  from 
the  San  Carlos  Reservation  and  the  con-  • 
clition  of  the  tribes  there,  June 
1887-lflay  1889,  Included  is  a  letter 
from  Maj.  Gen, "George  Crook  giving  „ 
his  views  on  the  management  of  the 
Mohave,  Yuma,  and  Tonto  Apache, 
Papers  relating  to  the  removal  of  Pine 
Ridge  Cheyenne  from  the  Tongue  River 
Agency  in  Montana,  whfcreythey  had 
traveled  to  hold  u  sun  dance,  June-Oc- 
tober 188.7.  For  additional  records  on 
this  subject,  see  file  2493  AGO  1889  on 
roll  683, 

Papers  pertaining  to  an  anticipated  visit 
of  Sioux  Indians  at  the  Crow  Agency, 
Montana  Territory,  and  a  request  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  that 
they  be  intercepted,  1887. 
Papers  pertaining  to  a  party  of  Coman- 
che Indians  from  Indian  Territory  who 
visited  the  Mescalero  Reservation  in 
New  Mexico.  Other  documents  deal  with 
general  policies  of  allowing  Incliansjo 
leave  their  reservations  for  visits,  1887. 
Report  of  1st  Lu  George  Rr-Bumett,  9th 
Cavalry,  September  10,  1887,,  and  cfther 
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Roll  Number  File  beicrlpllon 

'  correspondence  concerning  trouble  be- 
tween thf*  Colorado  militia  and  Colo- 
rado ("ColorowV),  chief  of  the  Ute  In- 
dians, and  efforts  of  U.S.  troopf  to 
bring  the  Ute  back  to  the  Uintah  and 
Ouray  Reservation,  August- September 
1887.  ' 

554  P^f>ers  relating  to  the  protection  of  the 
Indians  who^accepted  allotments  of  land 
in  severalty  $>n  the  Yankton  Reservation, 
Dakota  Territory,  and  to  the  removal  of 
intruders  on  the  Pipestone  Reservation, 
Minn,,  September-October  1887. 

557  Papers  relating  to  the  Crow  Indian  out- 
break led  by  Deaf  Bull  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  and  to  the 
subsequent  investigation  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  Indians  involved,  October 
1887- June  1890. 

567  Papers  relaling  to  the  death  of  Mary* 
Wagnor,  allegedly  killed  by  Indians  in 
the  Rogue  River  Valley,  Oregon  ^Terri" 
tory,  in  1856.  Included  are  42  reports 
and  enclosures  filed  by  Lt.  Col.  R.  C. 
Buchanan  concerning  his  operations  in 
the  area  during  the  Rogue  River  Indian 
war,  1855-56. 

569  Correspondence,  December  1887- 
December  1889,  relating  to  Senate  reso- 
lutions of  December  20,  1887,  and  Janu- 
ary 29,  1889,  directing  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  supply  all  records  pertaining  to 
Capt.  Lawrence  HalPs  Company  of 
Oregon  Volunteers,  which  participated 
x  in  the  Cayuse  Indian  war  of  1848  in  the 

Oregon  Territory.  The  requested  infor- 
mation was  furnished  December  7, 1889, 
and  published  as  Letter  From  the+Secre- 
tary  of  War  Transmitting  Report  of 
Capt.  W>  E.  Birkhimer*  Senate  Execu- 
tive Document  6,  51st  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion. 
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Ilk  Number         Roll  Number 

3089  AGO  1888  634 


3340  AGO  1889     *  636 


7  AGO  1889  663 


'    281  AGO  1889  665 


299  AGO  1889  665 


567  AGO  1889  667 


1253  AGO  1889  676 


File  Description 

Papers  pertaining  to  Indian  problems  in  t 
the  Departments  of  the  Platte  sind 
Dakota.  Included  are  documents  con- 
cerning citizens'  protests  against  troop  . 
removals,  Indians  under  Lost  Bull  who 
left  the  Tongue  River  Agency  in  Mon- 
tana, and  Sioux  from  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  Dakota  Territory,  who  left  for 
Tongue  River  to  participate  in  a  sun 
dance,  1888. 

Report  of  Lt.  Col.  Simon  Snyder,  10th 
Infantry,  July  30,  1888,  and  related  cor- 
respondence and  telegrams  concerning 
disturbances  caused  by  renegade  Indians 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  San  Carlos  Reserva-  t 
tion,  Arizona  Territory,  July-September 
1888. 

Correspondence  and  a  printed  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  relating  to  the  serv  - 
ice of  Volunteers  from  Washington  and 
Idaho  Territories  in  the  Nez  Perce  war 
of  1877. 

Correspondence  of  the  acting  Indian 
agent  of  Hoopa  Valley  Agency  regard- 
ing the  Lower  Klamath  Indians  and  land 
speculators  and  the  request  of  the  Com  • 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  re- 
moval of  intruders  from  Indian  land, 
1889. 

Papers  relating  to  attempts  by  the  Army  # 
to  remove  the  heirs  of  Henry  Harris,  a 
white  settler  and  U,S.  citizen,  from  the 
therokec  Nation,  Indian  Territory,  Jan- 
uary-March 1889, 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  at- 
tempted removal  of  cattlemen  and  their 
herds  from  I'ndian  Territory  and  the 
problem  of  opening  Oklahoma  for  pub- 
lic settlement,  February  1889. 
Correspondence  relating  to  the  en- 
croachment of  white  settlers  on  the 
Sioux  Reservation, 
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3,551  AGO  18.89  6%        Papers  pertaining  to  the  Flathead  In- 

dians in  Montana  and  their  strained  rela- 
tions with  locrfl  authorities  and  citizens. 
There  arefilso  documents  relating  to  the 
activities  of  the  troops  sent  to  investigate 
1  ,  the  problem.  See  also  file  5435  AGO 

l8'89on  roll  716.  , 

4310  AGO  1889  701         Reports  ofCapt.  Quinton  Williams,  In- 

spector oof  Indian  Supplies,  on  the  des- 
titute condition  of  Indians  of  the  Sho- 
shone (Wind  River)  Reservation,  Wyp- 
ming  Territory,  and  copies  of -corre- 
spondence from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  relating  to  -  this  matter, 
July-September  1889, 


SELECTED  CONSOLIDATIONS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  ARMY'S 
ROLE  IN  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  ^890-1917,  FROM  THE  GENERAL 
CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  ADJUTANT  GENERALSOFFICE 

Papers  pertaining  toMhc  Sioux  campaigns  of  1890  and  1891 .  Included  is 
material  about  the  ghost  dance  br  messiah  crazeleading  to  the  military  in-, 
tervention  that  culminated  with  the  death  of  Sitting  Bull,  December  15, 
1890,  and  the  battles  at  Wounded  Knee  Creek  and  Drexel  Catholic  Mission, 
December  29  and  30,  1890,  This  file  also  includes  the  transcript  and  related 
documentation  pertaining  to  the  invbstigation  of  the  Wounded  Knee 
conflict  conducted  by  Maj.  J.  Ford  Kent  and  Capt,  Frank  D.  Baldwin  at  the 
behest  of  Maj.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  These  investigatory  records  have  been 
reproduced  as  M983,  Reports  and  Correspondence  Relating  to  the  Army 
Investigations  of  the  Battle  at  Wounded  Knee  and  to  the  Sioux  Campaign  of 
/<W/<W/(rile54l2-PRD*l890,  13  ft.).  / 

Correspondence  pertaining  to  the  1 891-95  experiment  in  enlisting  Indians  in 
companies  of  Regular  Army  regiments  (file  I222-PRD-I891,  3  ft.). 

Correspondence,  1891,  pertaining  to  Army  officers  who  witnessed  the 

issuance , of  atinuify  goods  to  Indians  at  agencies  in  the  Dakotas,  Indian 

Territory/Montana,  and  Wyoming  (file  I92I9-PRD-1891,  2  in.). 
t 

Correspondence,  1892-93,  pertaining  to  the  subsistence,  land  titles,  and 
general  living  conditions  of  Indians  at  the  Cheyehne  and  Arapahoe  Agency 
at  Fort  Reno,  Oklahoma  Territory  (file  27769-PRD -1892,  3  in.), 

C  orrespondence,  1894,  pertaining  to  Grosventre  Indians  who  left  their 
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%  agency  at  Fort .BcritKikl.  N.  Dak.,  and  who  were  to  be  returned  by  the 
nrilitary  authorities  (file  3596- PRO  1 894,  I  in.). 

%  .  Correspondence,  l'895,  relating  to  the  Bannock  Indian  problems  of  that 
year.  The  Bannock  left  their  Fort  Hall  Reservation  and  were  charged  with 
wantoh  killing  of  game  in  Wyoming.  U.S.  troops  proceeded  to  the  scene  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  further  conflicts*  between  Indians  and  settlefs  (file 
23148-AGO,4in,). 

Correspondence,  1898,  relating  to  an  outbreak  among  the  Pillager  band  of 
Chippewa  Indians  at  Leech  Lake,  Minn.,  October  1898,  and  the  efforts  of 
,    U.S.  and  Minnesota  Volunteer  troops  to  deal  with  the  situation  (file 
H2734-AGO,  2  in.).  % 
Correspondence,  1900-1901,  pertaining  to  the  influx  of  whites  upon  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  and  Apache  lands  in  Oklahoma  and  the  efforts  of  the  Army  to- 
maintain  order  when  reservation  lands  were  opened  to  settlers  in  1901  (file^ 
331932  AGO,  I  in.),  "  t. 

Correspondence  and  other  papers,  I9Q2-I5,  relating  to  the  internment  of 
Apache  prisoners  at  Fort  Sifl,  Okla.  This  file  is  a  continuation  of 
1 066- AGO  1883  described  on  page  255.  Included  are  periodic  reports  on 
reservation  conditions,  transcripts  of  conferences  held  with  the  Apache, 
maps  of  the  Fort  Sill  reservation,  and  copies  of  congressional  bills  and 
documents.  Later  documentation  pertains  to  the  transfer  of  some  of  the 
Indians  to  the  Mescalero  Agency  in  New  Mexico  and  to  the  awarding  of 
land  allotments  to  those  remaining  in  Oklahoma  (file445841-AGO,  2  ft.), 
Correspondence,  1903,  of  Maj.  George  L,  Scott,  acting  agent  of  Leech 
Lake  Agency,  Minn.,  relating  to  the  restless  condition  of  the  Indians  and 
the  necessity  of  sending  for  U.S.  troops  (file  506437- AGO,  I  in.). 
Correspondence,  1903,  pertaining  to  a  conflict  between  a  hunting  party  of 
Sioux  Indians  and  civil  authorities  40  miles  from  Newcastle,  Wyo.  (file 
507742-AGO,  I  in,), 

Correspondence,  1904-8,  relating  to  difficulties  with  the  Ute  Indians, 
Included  in  this  file  is  information  pertaining  to  unrest  at  the  Uintah  and 
Ouray  Agency  in  Utah  during  1904  and  1905,  to  Ute  Indians  who  left  Utah 
in  1906  and  were  charged  with  killing  livestock  and  destroying  property  in 
Wyoming,  and  to  the  efforts  of  the  Army  in  securing  the  return  of  the 
Indians  to  their  reservation  and  in  dealing  with  their  destitution  (files 
904009  and  1 1 68758- AGO,  9  in.). 

Correspondence,  1906-9,  relating  to  the  stationing  of  troops  to  prevent  hos- 
tilities during  the  opening^!'  the  Shoshone  (Wind  River)  Indian  Reservation 
in  Wyoming  (file  1 1 39753  AGO,  l'i  in.), 

'Correspondence,  1906-8,  pertaining  to  difficulties  with  the  Hopi  Indians  in 
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1906,  their  subsequent  imprisonment  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona  Territory, 
and  the  expenses  later  incurred  by  the  Army  i/i  transporting'them  from  the 
prison  to  the  Moqui  Reservation  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  (fyle 
IHI383-AGO,  I  in.).#  <  ' 
Correspondence,  19fM7,  pertaining  to  the  proposed  organization  of 
Indian  cavalry  regiments  (file  1 669226- AGO,.  2  in.). 

Correspondence,  1913,  pertaining  to  an  expedition  of  the  12th  U.S.  Cavalry 
Regiment  against  Indians  of>he  Navajo  Reservation  near  Gallup,  N.  Mex., 
who  were  defying  civil  authorities  who  had  issued  warrants-  for  their  arrest 
(fire  2098002- AGO,  I  in,). 

Papers  pertaining  to  issuing  pensions  for  Indian  war  veterans  who  served 
from  1859  to  I89l!  Included  is  information  compilttjl  by  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Office  relating  to  various  Indian  campaigns  of  t,his  period,  including 
file  references  to  pertinent  documents  (file  23J 1356- AG(\  3  in.). 

s  Orders 

.   WAR  DEPART  MINT  ORDERS 

War  Department  orders,  which  emanated  from  the  Adjutant  General's 
Office,  are  useful  in  studying  War  Department  policies  regarding  Indians, 
.Among  the  records  of  the  Adjutant  'CJcneraTs  Office,  the  earliest  orders, 
1797-1808,  are  those  issued  by  the  ranking  officer  of  the  Army,  Brig.  Gen. 
James  Wilkinson,  a  fed -of  which  pertain  to  Indian  policies.  For  example,  a 
general  order  issued  at  Washington  on  August  28,  1800,  forbade  military 
commanders  serving  on  the  frontier  to  issue  rations  or  make  presents  of 
*  w  public  property  to  Indians  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  or  ab- 

solute necessity,  Wilkinson's  order  book  has  been  reproduced  as  M654, 
*  Cien.  James  Wilkinson  lf>  Order  Book,  December  31.  i'796-March  8t  1808, 
General  policies  pursued  by  the  Army  toward  the  Indians  were  sometimes 
embodied  in  general  orders,  the  medium  used  to  transmit  instructions  or 
directives  to  the  entire  Army  command,  For  example,  General  Order  59, 
October  8,  1841,  specified  that  in  accordance  with^a  Presidential  directive, 
soldiers  discharged  from  the  Army  at  posts  in  Indian  country  ordinarily 
*        would  be  required  to  leave  the  vicinity  within  a  reasonable  time.  Similarly, 
General  Order  9,  February  5,  1874,  specified  that  arms,  ammunition,  and 
other  ordnance  stores  were  not  to  be  issued  to  Indians  other  than  those  em- 
ployed as  scouts  by  the  War  Department;  in  dire  emergencies,  departmental 
commanders  could  sell  arms  and  ammunition  to  settlers  in  exposed  frontier 
communities.  The  enlistment  of  Indians  in  Regular  Army  infantry  and 
cavalry  regiments  was  authorized  in  General  Order  28,  March  9,  1891.  Leg- 
.  ,      islation.  Presidential  directives,  and  opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  were 
frequently  published  as  general  orders,  as  were  charges  and  .findings  of 
military  courts  of  inquiry  that  investigated  Army  Indian  campaigns.  Infor- 
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malign  relating  to  the  court  thaf'examincd  (He  campaigns  of  "Brig.  Gens. 
Winfield  Scott  and  fcdnumd  P.  (jaincs  against  the  Seminole  and  Creek  ■ 
Indians  in  1836  was  published  as  General  Order  13,  March  21,  1837. 
Similarly,  information  about  the  1837  court  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
Brig.  Gen.  John  E.  Wool  regarding  the  Cherokee  in'Alabama  was.published 
as  General  Order  63,  October  2, 1837. 

,  General  orders  are  unnumbertd  and  incomplete  before  1822  and  exist 
primarily  in  manuscript  form  before  1833,.  AfterVhat.date,  printed  copies  of 
orders  issued  usually  are,  available.  Individual  volumes  of  orders  are  in- 
dexed by  Lame  before*  I860;  afterwards,  published  ^name  and  subject  in- 
dexes are  avai»atfle. 

Special  orders  and  gpneral  court-martial  orders- are  Jess  significant  with  • 
respect  to  Indians  and  Indian-white  relations.  The  former  were  used  to 
convey  information  relating  to  a  specific  individual  or  subject  not  of 
concern  to  the  entire  Army  command.  Special  orders  exist  in  manuscript 
form  beginning  in  1822;  from  1861  they  were  printed.  There  are  name  and 
subject  indexes.  General  court-martial  orders  summarized  the  charges, 
specifications,  and  findings  of  courts-martial  and  exist  in  printed  form  for 
thcVeriod  1864  to  1^94. 

ORDERS  OF  SUBORDINATE  COMMANDS        .  _ 

The  records  of  tile  Adjutant  General's  Office  include  a  large  collection, 
possibly  the^iost  complete  of  its  kind,. of  orders  of  various  Army  com- 
mands. In  most  instances,  the  original  copies  of  the  orders  are  filed  with  the  . 
records  of  the  command  in  Records  of  U.S.  Army  Continental  Commands, 
18jf-1920,  Record  Gfroup  393.  Of  particular  value  concerning  Indians  are 
th?  orders  of  the  Right  Wing,  Western  Department,  and  Headquarters, 
Northwestern  Army,  from  April  to  October  1832  during  the  Black  Hawk 
war  (vol.  13);  orders  of  the  Army  of  Florida  and  the  Army  of  the  South 
from  December  'l 83.5' to  August  1842  in  the  second  Semrnqle  war  (vols.  9- 
12);  and  orders  oPHea'dquarters,  Army  of  the  South,  and  Headquarters, 
II  Army  C  orps  of  the  Southern  Army,  and  the  Army  of  EaSt  Tennessee  and 
the  Cherokee  Nation  from  May  1836  to  June  1837  during  the  Cherokee 
removal  (vol.  13).  % 

Returns 

Army  regulations  and  War  Department  general  orders  required  the  sub- 
!••  isidn  of  monthly  returns  from  commanders  of  regiments,  posts,  depart- 
ments, corps,  divisions,  and  brigades.  Commanders  of  detached  forces  par- 
ticipating in  active  campaigns  also  were  required  to  submit  returns.  This, 
record  gnmp  contains  both  Regular  and  Volunteer  Army  returns  dating 
from  the  1790's,  but  the  former  are  more  significant.regarding  Indians. 
•  Many  types  of  returns  have  been  reproduced  on  microfilm,  including 
M6I7,  Returns  From  U.S.  Military  Posts,  1800-1916;  M665,  Returns  From  * 
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Regular  ■  Army  Infantry  Regiments.  June  1 82 1  December  I916\  M744, 

Returns  f'rom  Regular  Army  Cavalry' Regiments,  IH33-fVI6\  and  M727, 

Returns  f  'roty  Reguldr  Army  Artillery  Regiments*  J0f\e  1821-January  IWI. 

Returns  were  basically  statistical  report*  submitted  monthly  on  forms, 

which  furnished  such  information  as  the  names  of  commanding  and  .subor 

dinar**  officers,  the  location  of  a  regiment  or  command,  thu  number  of 

officers  and  enlisted  men  constituting* a  regiment,  command,  or  post  garri- 
*  i 
son,  and,  by  the  mid- 1 9th  century,  a  brief  summary  o'  activitics.(Mrecord  of 

events")  in  which  the  regiment  or  command  .participated  or  which  tram 
>pirccl  in  the  vicinity.  1 

The  returns  contain  brief  accounts  of  the  scouts,  battles,  or  campaigns  of 
particular  regimerus,  but  their  primary  value  as  »  research  tool,  is  for 
locating  mojc  substantive  documentation,  With  the  names  of  post  or  regi- 
mental commanders  and  the  dates  of  engagements,  as  well  as  oilier  factual 
data,  reports  can  be  located' among  the  War  Department  records.  The 
dilfeicnl  types  uf  returns  and  the  information  available  from  each  are  "fur- 
ther discussed  below. 

POSI  Rl  TURNS 

I  here  are  returns  for  posts  located  pi  4ndian  areas  of  the  frontier,  ioi 
example,  I *^>r t  tiibson,  Indian  Territory,  /^pril  1824-Oelober  1 897  (M6I7, 
rolls  404-406);  Tort  Laramie,  WyoM  June  1849-March  1890  (rolls  595-597); 
and  Port  Abraham  Lincoln,  N.  Dak,,  December  1872-August  1913  (rolls 
628-630).  There  also  are  returns  for  posts,  often  temporary,  whicji  were  es- 
tablished during  Indian  campaigns,  for  example,  l^rt  Na-Ches, 
Washington  Territory,  established  during  Maj.  Edward  J,  Steptoe's  cam- 
paign against  tjjic  Yakima  Indians  (roll  1527)  and  forts  established  during 
t he  Florid  Seminole  wars.  Indian  reservations  under  military  control  also 
submitted  monthly  returns,  for  example,  Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota 
Territory,  February  1 864- April  J871  (roll  274);  Grand  River  Agency, 
Dakota  Territory,  May  1 87 1  -May  1875  (roll  413);  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S. 
Dak.,  November  1890-June  1891  (roll  1532);  Red  Cloud  Agency,  Dakota 
territory,  November  1877-May  1879  (roll  1535);  San  Carlos  Agency, 
Arizona  t  erritory,  October  1882-Junc  1900  (rolls  1091  and  1092);  Spotted 
I'ail  Agency,  Dakota  Territory,  December  1877-July  1878  (roll  1543);  l;,ort 
Sumner  (IJosque  Kcdondo  Reservation),  New  Mexico  Territory,  December 
1862- June  1-869  (roll  1241);  Whetstone  Agency,  Dakota  Territory,  June 
I H70  April  1872  (roll  1424);  aiyJ  Yalikloti  Agency,  Dakota  Territory, 
December  1865-Mareh  1866  (roll  1550).  Most  of  the  infotmation  available 
on  the  reservation  returns  relates  to  the  troops  of  the  garrison,  but  occasion- 
ally  other  data  can  be  gleaned.  Several  of  the  Port  Sumner  returns  in  I86T 
indicate  the  number  of  Indian  captives  on  the  post,  The  "record  of  events" 
part  of  a  return  submitted  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency  in  December  1 890 
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contains  a  brief  sumWy  of  the  military  engagements  at  Wounded  Knee 
Creek  on  December  29  and  at  White  (lay  Creek  on  December  30.  Listed 
'  elsewhere  on  the  return  are  the  names  of  the  men  killed  in  the  battles. 

RliCilMUNTAl.  RETURNS 

The  returns  of  infantry  and  cavalry  regiments  are  of  primary  interest 
regarding  Indian  campaigns  in  which  the  Regular  Army  participated.  As  in 
the  case  of  post  returns,  the  "record  of  events"  part  of  the  regimental 
returns  contains  summaries  of  scouts,  engagements,  and  campaigns.  The 
,  names  of  men  killed  and  wounded  in  engagements  generally  are  listed  under 
"losses."  A  field  return  of  the  7th  U.S.  Cavalry  Regiment  for  June  1876 
(M744,  roll  72),  for  i  istance,  contains  a  brief  summary  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Little  Big  Horn,  June  25  and  26,  and  a  list  of  the  men  killed  and  wounded, 
Information  regarding  casualties  also  is  recapitulated  in  annual  and 
quarterly  returns  of  alterations  and  casualties,  which  were  filed  with  the 
other  returns  of  the  regiment,  ^  -  ^ 

Rl  TURNS  OF  FXPFDITIONS  AND  CAMPAIGNS 

Returns  for  expeditions  and  campaigns  date  from  the  early  19th  century 
to  1916,  but  few  predate  the  I850\s.  Returns  are  available  for  such  opera- 
tions as  the  Bannock  war  of  1878,  the  Black  Hawk  war,  the  Florida  Semi- 
nole wars,  the  Sioux  expedition  of  1 855-56  Under  Col.  William  S.  Harney, 
and  the  Sioux  campaign  of  1 890-91 .  Generally  the  returns  were  submitted  to 
thcAdm'tant  General's  Office  by  the  field  commanders,  and  they  encom- 
pass afl  the  troops'undcr  t he  commander's  immediate  control.  In  format) 
thesu/returns  resemble  those  prepared  at  the  regimental  level. 

COMPILATIONS  FROM  RETURNS 

Regimental  and  expedition  returns  were  used  by  the  Adjutant  General's 
Office  and  others  to  compile  data  on  the  activities  of  Regular  or  Volunteer 
Army  troops  that  participated  in  various  campaigns  or  wars.  Such  compila- 
tions were  prepared  by  the  Adjutant  General vs  Office  on  the  troops  Miat 
served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1 832  (I  vol.)  and  the  second  Seminole  war 
of  1835-42  (I  vol.).  In  both  cases  the  regimental  return  format  was  followed 
closely.  In  1850-51,  a  more  comprehensive  compilation  (I  vol.)  was 
prepared  by  It.  Col,  Joseph  H,  Eaton,  containing  information  about 
battles  and  engagements  with  Indians  and  British  troops  from  !79()to  1842. 
Described  arc  the  Indian  campaigns  of  Brig.  Gen.  Josiah  Harmar,  Maj. 
(ion.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Maj.  Gen,  Anthony  Wayne,  and  others  during  the 
|790\;  the  Battle  of  lippecanoe  In  1811;  Indian  engagements  during  the 
War  of  1812;  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson's  1817-18  campaigns  against  the 
Seminole  Indians;  Col.  Henry  Leavenworth's  campaigns  of  1 823  against  the 
Ankara  and  Black  feet  tribes;  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832;  and  various 
engagements  in  the  second  Seminole  war,  Available  information  includes 
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the  place  and  date  ol  cuch  battle,  name  of  the  commanding  officer,  troops 
engaged,  number  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  brief  summary  of  the  engage- 
ment, In  the  (ate  19th  century  a  compilation  was  prepared  that  listed  the 
names  of  men  killed  in  battle  or  who  died  in  service  during  the  second  Sem- 
inole war  and  gives  the  date,  place,  and  cause  of  death  for  each 

Mi  Ikul  Records 

Medical  records  include  reports  from  surgeons  accompanying  field  expe- 
ditions, 1868-89.  Documents  for  a  given  engagement  may  include  lists  and 
statistical  reports  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  newspaper  clippings,  and  nar- 
rative reports  of  surgeons,  Among  the  reports  are  those  for  the  Battle  of  the 
Washita,  Indian  Territory,  November  27,  1868  (file  F-421);  the  Modcfe 
expedition  of  1872-73  (files  [-431-435);  the  Big  Horn  campaign  of  1876 
(files  'F -46 1 -464);  the  Nez  Perce  campaign  of  1877  (files  1-478-483);  the 
Chevenne.  outbreak  at  Fort  Robinson,  Nebr.,  January  9-22,  1879  (file 
!•  492);  the  Battle  of  Milk  River,  Colo.,  September  29,  1877  (file  F-501); 
and  the  engagement  at  Cibecue  Creek,  Arizona  Territory,  August  30,  1881 
(fileF  529). 

Field  records  of  hospitals  consist  primarily  of  registers  of  siek„and 
wounded  patients  and  of  such  other  materials  as  prescriptions  and  ease- 
books.  Most  of  the  records  date  from  the  Civil  War  period,  There  are  some 
records  for  hospitals  located  on  Indian  reservations  administered  by  the 
Army,  but  Indian  patients  do  not  appear  to  nave  been  recorded  until  thO 
1880V  An  exception  is  Fort  Sumner  (Bosque  Redondo  Reservation),  New 
Mexico  Territory,  for  which  there  is  a  register  of  Indian  patients,  September 
1864-l  ebruary  1866,  By  the  I88()'s  names  of  Regular  Army  Indian  scouts 
appear  as  patients  in  post  hospital  registers.  The  registers  generally  indicate 
the  name  of  the  patient,  the  date  of  admission,  the  nature  of  the  ailment, 
and  the  date  and  nature  of  the  disposition  of  the  case.  Alsd  by  the  I880\s, 
the  hospital  registers  contained  monthly  consolidated  reports  of  the  medical 
department,  which  occasionally  include  information,  primarily, statistical, 
about  Indian  civilians  on  I  he  post  as  well  as  Indian  births,  illnesses,  and 
deaths. 

Records  Relating  To  Military  Service 

I  here  is  a  large  volume  of  records  pertaining  to  soldiers  who  participated 
in  Indian  campaigns  in  the  Regular  or  Volunteer  Army,  Volunteer  organi- 
zations for  which  record.-;  are  available  include  the  1st  Illinois  Mounted  Vol- 
unteers, who  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war;  the  1st  and  3d  C  olorado  Cav- 
alrv  Regiments,  who  participated  in  the  campaign  against  the  Cheyenne  in 
1864,  culminating  in  the  Sand  (.'reek  massacre;  and  the  1st  New  Mexico 
Cavalry  Regiment,  which  participated  in  the  Navajo  campaign  of  1863  and 
1864  under  Col.  Christopher  C  arson,  There  is  also  a  large  volume  of  ma- 
terial pertaining  to  military  service  performed  by  Indians  as  scouts,  guides, 
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,uniKsoldiers  in  Regular  and  Volunteer  Army  organizations,  beginning  with 
Will  Shorey's  Corps  of  Cherokee  Seouts  in  18(H).  Alsg  available  are  records 
of  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Creek  organizations  that  fought  in  the  War 
of  1812  and  in  the  first  Seminole  war  of  1817*18;  Menominee  and  Pota- 
watomi  in  the  Black  Hawk  war;  friendly  Creek  Indians  in  the  Creek  war  of 
1836;  Choctaw,  Creek,  and  Delaware  in  the  second  Seminole*  war;  Pueblo 
who  accompanied  theTMavajo  expedition  of  1849;  and  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d 
Indian  Home  Guard  Regiments  who  fought  for  the  Union  in  fh^Civil  War, 
Before  the  Civil  War,  Indian'  vho  served  with  the  Army  were  either  en- 
listed in  Volunteer  organization*,  r  hired  in  civilian  capacities  by  Army  of- 
ficers in  the  field.  An  act  of  July  28,  1866  (14  Stat.  332),  authorized  the 
Prpmdent  to  enlist  and  emploV  up  to  1,000  Indian  scouts;  after  this  date  ln- 
dian  scouts  served  as  part  of  the  Regular  establishment .  Indian  service  in  in- 
fantry arid  cavalry  regiments  was  authorized  by  general  Order  28,  Head- 
quarters of  the  Army,  Adjutant  General's  Office,  dated  March  9,  1891,  and 
was  tried  experimentally  for  .several  years.  The  different  types  of  records 
pertaining  to  military  service  have  been  categorized  and  describe^  belowr" 

ARMY  ENUSTMliNT  REGISTERS  AND  PAPERS  "v'  * 

Enlistment  papers  generally  were  prepared  for  each  soldier  who  enlisted 
in  the  Regular  Army.  In  completing  an  enlistment  paper,  tbfc  enlistee  indi- 
cated by  his  signature  or  mark  his  willingness  to  perfprm  military  service  for 
a  specified  period.  Usually,  the  papers  also  included  information  about  the 
enlistee's  age,  place  of  birth,  physical  attributes,  marital  iiatus,  occupation, 
and  date  and  place  of  enlistment.  Enlistment  papers  for  Indians  were.M'or 
the  most  ^rt,  maintained  separately  in  a  single  scries,  1860-1914  (15  ft.), 
although  some  are  dispersed  among  series  pertaining  largely  to  non-Indian*. s. 

The  infirfmation  from  each  enlistment  paper  was  abstracted  and  entered 
into  registers,  which  also  contain  information  about  service  performed  after 
enlistment,  including  the  date  of  termination  of  service  and  the  reason.  En- 
listment registers  for  Indians  also  were  maintained  separately.  The  enlist- 
ment registers  have  been  reproduced  as  M233,  Registers  of  Enlistments  in 
the  United  States  Army  t  I798~I9I4\  the  volumes  pertaining  to  Indian  scouts 
appear  on  rolls  70  and  7 1 , 

MUSTER  KOI  I  S 

Muster  rolls  were  lists  of  soldiers  present  or  accounted  for  ityi  particular 
unit,  in  most  cases  a  company.  They  were  also  prepared  at  the  regimental 
level  to  indicate  field  and  staff  officers,  Muster  rolls  were  submitted  on 
forms  supplied  hy  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  and  covered  2  month  perK 
ods.  I  hey  were  used  from  the  Revolutionary  War/until  1912;  the  rolls  \ 
among  the  records  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  date  from  1791 .  Muster 
rolls  provide  the  name*  rank,  enlistment  data,  and  pay  of  each  individual, 
f  requently,  space  was  allowed  on  the  rolls  for  comments  about  the  state  of 
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discipline,  milrtary  mstiiietion,  military  appearance,  arms,  aceouterments,  * 
and  clothing  ot  the  unit  as  a  whole.  The  V record  of  events"  section,  when 
properly  completed,  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  unit's  activities  over  the 
2 -month  period,  jyiuster  rolls  for  organizations  of  Indian-scouts  for  the  pe- 
riod IH66  to  1912  are  filed  together  (25  ft.)  and  include  rolls  for  units  from 
Arizona,  California,  MonKTna,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Ore- 
gon, South  Dakota, Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  Papers  filed 
with  the  muster  rolls  are  described  in  the  section  for  miscellaneous  series  on 
•pages  278  and  279, 

\  COMPILED  Mil  itaryskrvici;  records 

*  Information  about  the  military  service  of  Volunteer  soldiers  was  abstract- 

ed from  original  records,  sgch'as  muster  rolls  and  returns,  by  ttie  Record 
and  Pension  Division  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  beginning  in  1890. 
The  records  pertaining  to  a  particular  war,  campaign,  or  period  are  filed  to-  ,  '* 
gather.  I  he  records  arc  arranged  by  organization,  and  jacket  files  for  each  j 
individual  are  in  alphabetical  sequence.  The  individual  files  or  compiled 
military  service  records  consist  largely  of  abstracts  on  cards,  which  give  in- 
formation such  as  might  be  obtained  from  nlustcr "rolls,  Some  files,  how- 
evet,  also  contain  original  records,  such  as  casualty  sheets,  statements  of 
death,  statements  of  effects,  pay  or  clothing  receipts,  enlistment  and  dis- 
charge papers,  and  co/ieNif  orders  and  correspondence,  Hxamples  of  Wi\ 
available  are  those  for  Indian  campaigners  Col.  John  M.  Chivington  (with  f 
.  the  records  of  the  1st  Colorado  Cavalry  Regiment)  imuI  Col,  Christopher* 
Carson  (with  the  records  of  the  1st  New  Mexico  Cavalry  Regiment),  The 
records  of  the  latter  regiment  and  other  Volunteer  organizations  from  New 
Mexico  during  the  Civil  War  period  have  been  reproduced  as  M427,  Com- 
piled  Military  Service  Records  of  Volunteer  Union  Soldiers  Who  Served  in 
Organizations  From  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico\  the  Carson  file  appears 
on  roll  4.  ' 

t  iled  first  with  the  cards  for  each  regiment  are  caption  and  record -of- 
event  cards  that  contain  histories  of  the  organization.  The  cards  pertaining 
to  the  Union  regiments  during  the  Civil  War  have  been  reproduced  as 
M594,  Compiled  Records  Showing  Service  of  Military  Units  in  Volunteer 
Union  Organizations.  The  records  pertaining  to  Indian  Home  Guard  regi- 
ments appear  on  roll  225,  and  the  records  also  can  be  used  to  furnish  infor- 
mation about  non-Indian  organizations  that  participated  in  Civil  War  In- 
dian campaigns. 

I  here  are  numerous  indexes  to  the  compiled  military  service  records, 
manv  of  which  have  been  repiodueed  on  microfilm.  General  indexes  that 
'    cover  all  State  organizations  for  a  particular  war  or  period  include  MW)2, 
///(/cv  to  Compiled  Military  Service  Records  of  Volunteer  Soldiers  Who 
Served  l)urmi>  the  li  ar  of  1X1 2:  Mfi2c>,  Index  to  Compiled  Service  Records 
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of  Volunteer  Soldiers  Who  Sewed  During  Indian  Wars  and  Disturbances, 
iHI5-38\  and  M694,  Index  to  ( 'ompded  Service  Records  of  Volunteer  Sol- 
diers Who  Served  from  1784  to  IHIL  There  are  also  numerous  indexes  per- 
taining to  the  organizations  of  particular  States  in  a  given  war  or  campaign, 
many  of  which  are  available  on  microfilm. 

OTHKR  REC  ORDS 

Filcitpertaining  t/the  Volunteer  service  of  Indian  and  other  troops  in  In- 
dian.wars  and  campaigns  are  among  the  correspondence  of  the  Unlisted 
Branch,  Volunteer  Service  Division,  and  Record  and  Pension  Office  of  the 
f\djutant  General's  Office.  Files  pertaining  to  the  military  service  of  Regu- 
lar Army  officers,  including  those  who  fought  in  Indian  wars,  are  among 
foe  correspondence  of  the  Commission.Branch,  1863  -70,  and  the  Appoint- 
rfc  Commission,  and  Personal  Branch,  1871-94,  of  the  Adjutant  (iener-,, 
al  Suffice.  Most  of  the  pertinent  information  available  from  these  files  re- 
lates to  administrative  aspects  of  the  careers  of  white  Army  officers  who 
fought  meridian  campaigns,  because  Indians  were  seldom  commissioned  in 
(he  Regular  Army.  In  an  unusual  instance,  Ely  Parker  held  such  a  commis- 
sion as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Lt.  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  during  and  im- 
mediately following  the  Civil  War,  and  his  file  is  among  the  correspondence 
of  the  Appointment,  Commission,  and  Personal  Branch  (file 
dividual  Regular  and  Volunteer  Artfiy  physicians  and  civilian  contract  phy- 
sicians. These  records  furnish  information  about  fhosc  doctors  who  partici- 
pated in  Indian  wars  and  campaigns* 

Generals*  Papers  and  Hooks 

This  collection  was  assembled  after  the  CTvil  War  from  some  records  that 
had  always  been  in  War  Department  custody  and  from  others  that  w^re  ob- 
»  taincd  from  private  sources,  Most  of  the  records  document  the  Civil  War 
careers  of  prominent  Union  officers  and  contain  little  information  about 
Indian  affairs,  In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  books  and  papers  of  certain 
officers  include  earlier  and  later  materials  that  contain  significant  informa- 
tion about  War  Department  involvement  with  Indian  problems.  Much  of 
the  material,  including  that  described  below,  apparently  was  created  and 
maintained  by  the  officer  as  his  personal  record. 

MAJ.tiliN.  I  HOMAS  S.  JKSUP  , 

The  books  and  papers  of  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Jesup  ( 1 3  vols,  and  22  ft.) 
date  from  1818  to  1852,  but  the  great  preponderance  is  for  the  period  1836 
to  1838,  when,  as  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  South,  Jesup  directed  first 
the  removal  of  the, Creek  Indians  from  Alabama  and,  subsequently,  the 
military  operations  against  the  Seminole  in  Honda,  The  Jesup  materials 
cover  the  entire  spectrum  of  military  operations  in  both  campaigns. 

I  he  largest  series  of  records  consists  of  incoming  letters.  Other  series  in 
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elude  copies  i»l  tellers  sent ,  orders  issued,  returns,  muster  rgiK  of  Reguhy 
and  Volunteer  Army  troops  in  I  lorida,  ami  lists  of  Indians  and  blacks  cap-  . 
lured  by  the  Army  there,  The  letter*  received  are  divided  into  subseries  ac- 
cording to  correspondent:  officers  of  the  Regular  and  Volunteer  Army;  of- 
ficers of  the  Navy  and  Marine  tfbrps;  infantry,  dragoon,  and  artillery  offi- 
cers; and^officials  of  the  War  Department,  Other  subseries  contain  letters 
from  nontnilitary.  correspondents,  including  the  Governors  of  Alabama, 
Florida,  aid  Georgia  and  Indian  chieftains,  The  subseries  overlap  to  a  de- 
gree so  thaXtetters  from  a  particular  officer  may  be  found  in  more  than  one 
group. 

lixamplcs  of  letters  received  illustrate  the  information  available,  Letters 
from  Maj.  H.  J,  Wilson,  superintendent  of  Creek  emigration  in  1837,  deal 
with  outrages  committed  in  Alabama  upon  the  families  of  friendly  C  reek 
Indians  fighting  with  the  Army  in  Florida  and  with  various  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  removal  of  the  (/reek  from  Alabama  to  the  West.  Letters  from 
Opothle  Yoholo,  t he  (  'reek  chieftain,  also  relate  to  the  emigration  of  his 
people  and  to  their  service  in  Florida,  Other  letters  and  papers  relate  to  (lie 
Creek  relinquishment  of  Alabama  lands  to  whites,  Fetters  received  from 
tftiiHiermasters  include  many  pertaining  to  the  procurement  of  supplies  and 
transportation  for  the  campaigns  in  Florida,  Among1  the  letters  from  ord- 
nance officers  are  those/of  ('apt,  Julius  A.  de'Fagnel,  commander  of  the 
Black  (  reek  Ordnance  l)ipoi  in  Fast  Florida,  pertaining  to  the  procure- 
mcnt  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  supplies  and  the  development  and  use  of 
new  weapons,  including  the  12-pounder  mountain  howitzer.  There  are  let- 
ters from  I  t.  Col,  William  S.  Harney,  commander  at  Tort'  Mellon,  Fast 
Florida,  among  the  letters  received  from  dragoon  officers,  Harney's  corre- 
spondence concerns  scouts,  expeditions,  nnd  the  attitude  of  Indians  toward 
emigration  and  the  status  of  their  blacks,  Fetters  of  Col.  Archibald  Hender- 
son, commander  of  the  Marine  Corps  detachment  in  Alabama,  and  Ft,  Col. 
Samuel  Miller  in  Florida  are  among  the  letters  received  from  Marine  Corps 
officers.  I  he  correspondence  from  naval  officers  includes  letters  from  those 
of  the  West  India  Squadron  conducting  patrolling  operations  and  oilier  of- 
ficers engaged  in  riverine  and  inland  operations. 

MAI,  (U  N.  HFNRY  W.  HAFFFCK 

Most  ol  Halleck's  papeis  and  books  (about  W  vols,  and  $  ft,)  are  from 
the  CimI  War  period,  lint  of  most  significance  concerning  Indians  are  the  / 
uipies  of  letters' sent  for  the  years  1865  to  \Hb{)%  when  he  commanded  the 
Mihtarv  Division  of  the  Pacific.  Many  of  the  letters  to  subordinate  com- 
mand ollicers  and  War  Department  superiors  relate  to  important  Indian 
matteis  lor  example,  those  to  Maj.  (ten,  Jefferson  C,  Davis,  commander 
of  the  District  ol  Alaska  in  1 867,  which  concern  Indian  policies  to  be  pur* 
sued  there.  I  he  Halleck  letters  are  important  not  only  for  theit  content  but 
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also  for  their  uniqueness,  as  tltere  arc  no  copies  of  them  amprig  the  materi- 
als for  the  Pacific  Division  in  Records  of  U.S.  Army  Continental  Com- 
mands, 1 821  1920,  Record  Group  3«. 

There  are  some  pcrtirwnt  materials  in  the  smaller  groups  of  papers.  4 
4  Among  the'papers  of  MajTlien.  Philip  H,  Sheridan  (4  in.),  for  example,  are 
severaflctters  pertaining  to  the  campaigns  against  the  Cheyenne  Indians? 
'l 868-69,  including  one  Lt.  Col.  George  A.  Custer  wrote  in  November  1868. 

Records  of  the  Military  Reservation  Division  * 

*  }  Thl-Vriililary  Reservation  Division  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  was 
established  in  1882  and  discontinued  in  1890,  It  was.chargcd  with  handling 
all  correspondence  relating  to  the  establishment,  occupation,  maintenance, 
and  abandonment  of  military  posts,  including  those  on  the  frontier,  and  in 
this  capacity  created  the  records  described  below,  There  is,  however,  much 
information  in  the  records  which  both  predates  and  postdates  the  DivistoVs 
existence. 

>       An  outline  index  of  military  forts  and  stations,  reproduced  as  M66I ,  His- 
torical Information  Relating  to  Military  Posts  and  Other  Installations,  ca.  v 
17m -/VW.Ibonsisls  of  26  volumes  tluit  provide  brief  data  concerning  indi-  ^ 
vidual  posts,  Information  for  a  giv<|i  post  may  include  the  dates  of  estab-       \  ' 
lishment  and  abandonment,  its  geographical  location,  the  physical  appear-  \ 
ance,  and  the  forces  that  garrisoned  it.  There  are  also  bibliographic  refer- 
ences to  primary  and  secondary  prinked  sources,  lists  of  published  works  on 
Indian  wars  from  the  Pequot  war  to  the  third  Seminole  war,  and  alist  of  In- 
dian trading  houses,  giving  the  name,  location,  date  of  establishment,  and  i 
references  to  relevant  public  documents,  1 795- 1 826  (vol.  "XM  reproduced 
'on  roll  8). 

More  detailed  information  is  in  the  reservation  files,  I8(X)VI9I6  (30ft.). 
In  many  instances',  original  documents  such  as  correspondence,  reports,  or- 
ders, maps,  plats,  and  blueprints  are  in  files  for  a  given  installation,  and 
these  may  have  information  about  Indians  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  file  for  the 
San  Cat los  Agency,  Ari/.«  for  example,  fya  memorial  from  the  Arizona 
I  cgislative  Assembly  to  Congress,  requesting  that  a  new  post  be  established 
in  i he  vicinity  of  Gibson's  Well  as  an  additional  safeguard  against  Indian 
depredations.  Similarly,  the  (  amp  StambiUtgh,  Wyo..  file  includes  a  peti- 
tion from  residents  of  Sweetwater  County/;  requesting  that  a  cavalry  force 
he  stationed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  to  deal  with  Indians  who  had  been 
raiding  nMtlers  engaged  in  mining,  1868-69.  The  file  for  lort  Hidwell, 
(ahf.,  includes  information  about  the  I'ahitc  Indians  and  other  tribes 
whose  leservalions  fell  within  the  surveillance  of  the  fort.  Of  mosixsignifi- 
canee  in  this  regard  is  ('apt.  Jesse  M.  Lee's  1890  report  on  the  possible 
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abandonment  of  the  post.  He  discussed  the  extent  and  character  of  Indian 
unci  white  settlements  and  Indian  attitudes  toward  whites.  Lee  also  solicited 
statements  from  both  groups  concerning  their  attitudes  toward  the  military 
in  general  and  the  abandonment  of  the  post  in  particular,  Appendixes  to 
this  document  include  a  report  of  Lt.  Nat  P.  Phister  about  themessiah  craze 
and  a  report  concerning  Indian  troubles  in  the  area  since  1878.  Also  in  the 
Fort  Bidwell  file  are  many  letters  and  petitions  from  focal  citizens  about  the 
discontinuation  of  the  fort.  These  documents  also  include  some  informa- 
tion about  living  conditions  of  Indians  and  whites, 

Miscellaneous  Series  * 

A  general  information  index  (33  ft,)  was  compiled  by  the  Adjutant/fJen- 
eraPs  Office  beginning  in  the  late  19th  century  as  a  reference  to  sources  of 
information  on  significant  persons  or  subjects  about  which,  inquiries  had 
been  received  or  were  expected.  The  index  consists  primarily  of  alphabeti- 
cally filed  cards  bearing  references  to  pertinent  War  Department  records 
and  printed  materials.  Information  about  Indians  can  be  located  under 
"Indians"  and  under  the  names  of  tribes,  battles,  and  individuals.  In  a 
number  of  instances,  original  records  or  printed  materials  also  have  been 
filed  in  the  index.  For  example,  a  copy  of  extracts  from  the  journal  of  Cap- 
tain Spalding  of  the  ship  Lausanne,  containing  information  pbout  the 
Indians  of  the  Fort  Vancouver  area,  has  been  filed  under  "Oregon." 

Records  and  printed  materials  that/  were  too  bulky  to  be  filed  in  ,the 
general  information  index  but  were  needed  for  ready  reference  were  placed 
in  one  of  a  numbered  series  of  miscellaneous  files  (19  ft.),  for  which  there 
are  usually  entries  in  the  index.  The  files  ittclude  journals,  inspection 
reports,  correspondence,  maps,  printed  materials,  and  photographs.  Files 
concerning  Indians  are  listed  b#kw: 

Journal  of  a  march  b^Compkny  B,  10th  U.S.  Cavalry  Regiment,  from  Fort 
Dodge,  Kans.,  to  Camp  Wichita,  Indian  Territory,  April  17,  1869-May  5, 
1869.  This  briefly  mentions  a  conflict  with  Wichita  Indians  at  Beaver  Creek 
on  April  30,  1 869  (file  22). 

Papers  dated  1871  ,and  1872  relating  to  the  intrusion  of  settlers  upon  Osage 
and  Cherokee  lands  in  Kansas  and  the  efforts  made  toward  removing  them 
(file  25). 

Copies  of  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  various  tribes  of  eastern, 
midwestern,  and  western  Indians,  1 837-58  (file  26). 

Original  maps  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  battlefield.  Two  were  compiled  by  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri  in  1876  and  1877, 
and  the  other  wws  compiled  by  It.  Kdward  Maguire,  Corps  of  Engineers,  in 
1876.  This  tile  also  includes  copies  of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
(1^20's  and  1930's)  relating  to  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  and  the 
Sioux  campaign  of  1 876  (file  53).  V 
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Photostatic  copies  of  letters  from  C  apt.  Frederick  W,  Benteen  to  his  wile, 
Jiily  1 876,  containing  information  ahojit  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn 

(rile53|/2). 

Blueprint  map,of  the  trail  of  Sitting  Bull  from  the  Little  Big  Horn  battle- 
field to  Canada,  based  upon  information  he  furnished  at  Fort  Randall, 
Dakota  Territory,  in  December  1881  (file  105). 

Reports  of  scouting  expeditions  front  Fort  Griffin,  Tex.,  in  pursuit  of 
Indians,  during  June  and  July  1873  (file  120). 

Report  by  l.t,  Bernard  Sharp,  3d  U.S.  Infantry,  relating  to  the  Indians  in 
the  Copper  River  Valley  near  Fort  L.iscum,  Alaska,  February  20,  1905. 
Included  is  information  about  various  aspects  of  Indian  culture  and  life  (file  p 
125). 

Two  compilations  of  engagements  between  Indians  and  U.S.  troops,  the 
first  covering  the  period  1837  to  1866  and  Ihe  second,  1866  to  1891.  The 
latter,  which  is  more  complete,  was  published  as  a  memorandum  of  the 
A  Adjutant  General's  Office  in  1891.  Both  compilation  list  the  actions 
chronologically  and  give  brief  information  about  the  location,  troops 
engaged,  commanding  officers,  and  casualties.  The  file  also  includes  an 
unpublished  essay  by  Capt.  Philip  Rease,  "The  American  Indian  as  a  War- 
rior, With  an  Account  of  Some  of  Our  fcarly  Indian  Wars,"  written  1 898;  it 
covers  the  period  1605  to  1792  and  contains  information  about  the  relations 
of  colonial  settlers  with  Indians  (file  126).  * 

Proclamations  by  Gov,  Henry  Connelly  of  New  Mexico  Territory, 
September  14,  1862,  and  September2l,  1863,  relating  to  a  proposed  expedi- 
tion against  the  Navajo  Indians  (file  160). 
/  A  map  of  the  Battle  of  Wounded  Knee  Creek,  S,  Dak.,  December  29,  1890, 
showing  the  location  of  the  fight  with  Big  Foot's  band  and  troop  positions 
when  the  first  shots  were  fired,  The  map  was  prepared  from  sketches  made 
by  Lt.  S.  A.  Closman,  acting  engineer  officer,  Division  of  the  Missouri,  by 
Pvt.  James  Hade,  6th  U.S.  Cavalry  Regiment  (file 209). 
Report  of  Maj.  Gen,  Alexander  Macomb,  October  22,  1815,  on  conditions 
in  the  Fifth  Military  Department,  including  Indian  affairs,  with  references 
to  a  Kickapoo  Indian  killed  by  American  soldiers  and  the  adverse  reaction 
to  the  incident  by  the  British  frommander  at  Maiden.  This  file  also  includes  a 
report  by  Judge  Benjamin  Parke,  June  10,  I$!6,  relating  to  his  negotiations 
witli  Wea,  Kickapoo,  and  Mississinewa  Indians  over  lands  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  Indiana  Territory  and  reports  and  correspondence,  1816 
and  18^9,  from  Col.  Duncan  L.  Clinch  relating  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Negro  Fort  on  the  Apalachieoia  River  {Vile  218).  See  also  pages  356  and  357. 
Brig.  Gen.  Alfred  Sully's  journal  of  an  expedition  from  Fort  Pierre,  Dakota 
Territory,  against  the  Sioux  during  August  and  September  1863,  including  a 
brief  account  of  the  battle  at  White  Stone  Hill,  September  3, 1 863  (file  219). 
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Photostatic  copy  of  a  document  alleged  to  be  secret  articles  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship  concluded  August  7,  1790,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Creek  Nation  (file  222), 

Reports  pertaining  to  the  Povfder  River  Indian  Expedition  in  Dakota  and 
Montana  Territories  from  June  20  to  October  7,  1865.  Included  is  a  report 
dated  November  I,  1865,  from  MajXicn.  Grcnvillc  M.  Dodge,  commander 
of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri  and  of  U.S.  forces  in  Kansas  and  the 
Territories.  There  are  also  other  reports  from  the  subordinate  military 
commanders  (file  224). 

Photostatic  copy  of  an  1859  map,  showing  the' site  of  the  Mountain 
Meadows  massacre,  which  took  place  in  Utah  Territory  on  September  13, 
1857  (file  241).  > 

Maps  (mostly  photostatic  copies)  of  1  ndian  campaigns  and  battles,  1 874-79. 
Included  are  maps  of  tjie  campaign  of  1879  in  the  country  between  Big 
(  reck  and  Salmon  River,  Indian  Territory;  the  Battle  of  Powder  River, 
March  17,  1876,  drawn  by  Capt.  Anson  Mills;  Cra/y  Horse's  village  and 
vicinity,  drawn  by  2d  Ft.  Charles  Morton,  3d  Cavalry;  the  campaigns  of 
troops  under  the  command  of  Col.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  1876-78;  and  Capt. 
Anson  Mills'  expedition  of  September  1874  (file  246). 

A  published  map  of  the  route  followed  by  the  7th  U.S,  Cavalry  Regiment 
under  Lt.  Col.  George  A.  Custer  to  the  Battle  of  the  Washita,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, which  occurred  on  November  27,  1868.  This  map  was  made  under  the 
supervision  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  consulted  Gen.  Edward  S.  Godfrey,  a 
survivor  of  the  fight;  it  was  intended  for  publication  in  the  Cavalry  Journal, 
October  1928  (file  247). 

Reports  of  scouting  expeditions,  June-July  1873,  conducted  by 
detachments  of  the  4th  U.S.  Cavalry  Regiment  from  camps  on  the  Nueces 
River  and  Elm  C  reek  and  at  Live  Oaks  and  San  Picho,  Tex.;  the  10th  U.S. 
Cavalry  Regiment  from  Fort  Richardson,  Tex.;  and  the  9th  U.S,  Cavalry 
Regiment  from  Fort  Concho,  Tex.  There  is  also  a  report  by  Capt,  E,  M, 
Heyl,  4th  U.S.  Cavalry  Regiment,  on  escorting  a  surveying  parly  of  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  in  1872  and  1873,  during  which  time  Indians 
were  encountered  (file  264). 

A  published  map  of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia  compiled  in  1877  by 
I  t.  Robert  Fletcher  to  show  the  locations  of  troops  under  the  command  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Oliver  O.  Howard  during  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  campaign  (file 
276). 

Printed  maps  of  Indian  country  and  reservations,  including  a  map  of  pkrt 
of  the  Indian  country  lying  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  46°  of 
north  latitude,  compiled  by  U.S.  Geologist  G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh  for  the 
Topographical  Bureau;  a  map  of  a  reconnaissance  of  the  Minnay  Sotor 
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Waiapah  or  St.  Peters  River,  Minn,,  to  its  sources,  1835,  byG.  W.  Feather- 
stonhaugh,  with  Indian  place  names;  and  a  map  of  the  Indian  Territory  . 
showing  reservation  boundaries,  published  by  G.  W.  and  C.  B.  Colton  in 
1883  (file  281). 

Inspection  reports  by  Col.  W.  G.  Freeman  of  the  8th  Military  Department, 
1853;  Col.  Joseph  K.  F.  Mansfield  of  the  Department  of  New  Mexico,  1854; 
the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  1855;  and  the  Department  of  Texas,  1856 
(file  282). 

Records  pertaining  to  the  second  and  third  Senflnole  wars,  including* maps 
showing  military  operations,  1835-39  and  1855-56;  a  list  of  forts  and  mili- 
tary camps  on  the  Caloosahatchee  River,  1835-42  and  1855-58;  and  corre- 
spondence and  reports  related  to  military  operations,  1835-37  and  1840-41 . 
Those  of  the  1840-41  period  pertain  primarily  to  proposals  by  Col.  J.  H. 
Sherburne  for  using  balloons  and  ending  the  war.  There  is  a  pencil  sketch  of 
a  balloon  ascension  over  an  Indian  encampment  (files  1 19,  284,  and  286). 

Casualty  lists,  primarily  for  engagements^during  the  Sioux  campaign  of 
1876  and  the  Nez  Perce  carnpaifcn  of  1877.  Available  &re  lists  for  engage- 
ments at  Rosebud  Creek,  Montana  Territory,  June  17,  1876;  Little  Big 
Horn  River,  Montana  Territory,  June  25  and  26,  1876;  North  Fork  of  the 
Powder  River,  Wyoming  Territory,  November  25,  1876;  White  Bird 
Canyon,  Idaho  Territory,  June  17,  1&77;  Cottonwood  Creek,  Idaho  Terri- 
tory, July  3,  1877;  Clearwater,  Idaho  Territory,  July  11-12, 1877;  Big  Hole, 
Montana  Territory,  August  9,  1877;  Camas  Meadow,  Montana  Territory, 
August  20,  1877;  Bear  Paw  Mountain,  Montana  Territory,  September 
30-October  1,  1877;  Milk  River,  Colo.,  September  29-October  5,  1879; 
Cibecue,  Arizona  Territory,  October  2,  1881;  Wounded  Knee  Creek,  S. 
Dak.,  December  29,  1890;  White  Bear  Creek,  S.  Dak.,  December  30,  1890; 
and  Leech  Lake,  Minn.,  October  5, 1898  (file 299). 

Post-Revolutionary  War  manuscripts,  1784-1811  (2  ft.),  consist 
primarily  of  documents  relating  to  the  pay  and  supply  of  Volunteer  troops 
mustered  into  U.S.  service  after  the  Revolution.  They  document  the  logis- 
tical and  financial  aspects  of  some  of  the  Indian  qampaigns.  The  collection 
evidently  was  assembled  by  the  War  Department  during  the  late  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries  from  materials  received  from  various  Government 
agencies  and  documents  already  in  its  custody.  The  types  of  documents 
include  correspondence,  abstracts,  warrants,  receipts,  vouchers,  claims 
./elating  to  pay  for  services  performed  or  goods  furnished,  and  organiza- 
tional'find  supply  returns.  The  documents  are  arranged  according  to  the 
State  or  territory  to  which  they  pertain,  and  a  card  name  index  is  available 
to  locate  manuscripts  about  specific  individuals.  Among  the  Indian  cam- 
paigns for  which  some  information  is  available  are  those  conducted  against 
the  Cherokee  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee  in  the  I790's; 
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those  led  by  (ions,  Josiah  Harmar,  John  Sevier*  Arthur  St.  Clair,  and 
Anthony  Wqyne,  1784-93;  and  that  of  William  Henry  Harrison  in  1811, 
culminating  in  the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe,  This  scries  has  been  reproduced  as 
M904,*  War  Department  Collection  of  Post-Revolutionary  War  Manu- 
scripts. 

The  papers  relating  to  Indian  prisoners,  1860-65,  originated  largely  in  the 
Department  of  the  Northwest  and  the  District  of  Minnesota  and  were  sent 
to  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  by  the  Department  of  Dakota,  They  relate 
mainly  to  the  Sioux  wars  of  1862-64.  Many  of  the  documents  are  morning 
reports  of  Indian  prisoners  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.  There  is  also  a  list  of  326 
Indian  prisoners  at  Mankato  on  January  12,  1863,  and  other  documenta- 
tion concerning  their  imprisonment.  An  inventory  of  property  of  the 
families  of  condemned  Indians  at  a  camp  near  Fort  Snelling,  dated  January 
8,  1863,  listfv^he  names  of  individuals  and  the  number  of  horses,  oxen, 
wagons,  and  chains  and  yokes  that  belonged  to  each.  Other  papers  include 
statements  made  by  various  Indians'to  military  authorities  and  letters,  many 
of  them  from  Indians  and  written  in  Indian  languages,  to  Brig.  Gen.  Henry 
H.  Sibley.  There  are  a  few  items  relating  to  Indians  in  other  areas  of  the 
West,  including  a  list,  dated  May  5,  I860,  of  Delaware  Indians  employed  in 
an  expedition  against  the  Kiowa;  1865' correspondence  relating  to  the 
imprisonment,  trial,  and  death  of  Curlcy  Headed  Tom,  an  Indian  who  had 
resided  on  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  in  California;  and  a  letter  pertain- 
ing to  Indian  prisoners  at  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico  Territory,  in  May 
1864. 

Records  in  book. form  of  Civil  War  Union  Volunteer  organizations  in- 
clude those  created  at  regimental  and  company  levels,  such' as  copies  of 
letters  sent,  orders  issued,  descriptive  books,  and  morning  reports.  Not  all 
types  of  records  are  available  for  each  organization,  but  frequently  a 
researcher  can  obtain  information  about  q  particular  unit  or  certain 
individuals  within  the  unit.  There  are  book  records  for  Union  Civil  War 
Indian  organizations;  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  Indian  Home  Guards;  and  other 
organizations  that  participated  in  Civil  War  Indian  campaigns.  These 
records  are  closely  related  to  the  regimental  papers  described  below. 

Filed  with  the  muster  rolls  of  Indian  and  white  Volunteer  Army  organisa- 
tions that  participated  in  Indian  campaigns  are  correspondence,  reports, 
and  other  papers,  (The  muster  rolls  are  described  on  pages  269  and  270.) 
Many  of  the  regimental  papers  are  of  considerable  significance  with  respect 
to  the  information  they  provide  about  the  organization's  involvement  with 
Indians,  Filed  with  the  muster  rolls  for  the  period  1791  to  1811  arc  papers 
pertaining  to  discharges,  pay,  supplies,  various  types  of  returns,  and  copies 
of  orders.  Of  perhaps  greater  significance  are  documents  relating  to  the 
Indian  expeditions  of  Maj-  Gens,  Arthur  St.  Clair  and  Anthony  Wayne  in 
the  )79(Vs,  many  of  these  records  apparently  were  assembled  for  the  Con- 
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gressional  Committee  of  Inquiry  Into  the  Causes  of  the  Failure  of  St. 

'  i  Clair's  Expedition  Against  the  Indians  in  1791.  Filed  with  the  muster  rolls 
of  the  Indian  war  period,  181 1-58,  is  approximately  1  foot  of  1832  corre- 
spondence between  Regular  and  Volunteer  Army  officers  and  War  Depart- 
ment and  State  officials  pertaining  to  the\Black  Hawk  war.  There  are  also 
papers  concerning  the  "Heatherly  War"  of  July  1836,  when  troops  of  the 
1st  Regiment  of  Dragoons  participated  with  Volunteers  from  Clay  County, 
Mo.f  in  an  expedition  against  the  Sauk,  Fox,  ani^  Iowa  Indians  following 
the  killing  of  two  white  men  by  Potawatbmi/  The  records  include  a  memo- 
randum book  kept  by  Alexander  Doniphan,  the  militia  commander,  his 
later  account  of  the  campaign,  and  copies  of  correspondence  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Henry  Atkinson,  Lt.  Col.  Stephen  l^atts  Kearny,  and  Capt.  Matthew 
Duncan  of  the  1st  Dragoons  about  the  incidents.  Records  relating  to  the 
Cherokee  disturbances  in  Tennessee  in  1823-24  include  letters  to  Capt, 

I  Joseph  C,  McMinn,  U.S.  Udian  agent  for  the  Cherokdc  Nation,  authoriz- 
ing him  lo  raise  troops  to  expel  intruders  from  the  Indian  lands.  A  file  of 
material  pertaining  to  the  Mormon  suppression  of  Indian  hostilities  in  1853 
includes  documents,  such  as  bills  and  payrolls,  that  show  the  expenses 
incurred  by  Utah  Territory.  A  letter  from  Brigham  Young  to  Secretary  of 
War  Jcfferson,Da*s,  September  1  1 ,  1855,  pertains  to  the  reimbursement  of 
Utah  Territory  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

•  For  the  Civil  War  period,  regimental  papers  arc  regularly  filed  wiljj 
muster  rolls  and  returns.  For  example,  papers  for  the  3d  Indian  Home 
Guard  Regiment  include  correspondence,  orders,  and  battle  and  casualty 
reports.  Papers  for  the  1st  New  Mexico  Cavalry  Regiment  contain  the  same 
kinds  of  materials  and.  in  addition,  reports  of  scouts,  proceedings  of 
courts-martial,  lists  of  prisoners  and  deserters,  and  regimental  and 
company  rosfers.  Many  of  the  letters  and  reports  among  the  organization's 
regimental  papers  were  taken  from  the  files  of  the  Department  of  New 
Mexico  and  relate  to  the  pursuit  and  caoture  of  Navajo  Indians  during  the 
1 863- 64  campaign.        ,  ) 


The  first  Quartermaster  General,  appointed  by  a  resolution  of  flic  Second 
Continental  Congress  on  June  16,  1775.  took  charge  of  supplying  camp 
equipment  and  the  means  of  transportation  for  the  Army.  A  Commissary 
General  of  Stores  and  Purchases  procured  subsistence  stores  for  Army 
personnel,  and  a  Clothier  General  provided  their  clothing  until  1781  when 
the  Treasury  Department  began  procuring  these  items  under  a  contract 
system.  Between  1785,  when  the  Congress  eliminated  the  Office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General,  and  1818,  when  it  created  a  Quartermaster  Depart- 
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mcnt  ijnd  a  Subsistence  Department,  quartermaster  generals  were  regarded 
as  field  staff  officers  who  served  with  the  principal  armies  in  time  of-war;  - 
^During  these  ye*ys  various  officials  in  the  Treasury -tend  War  Depart- 
ments, mainly  stationed  at  Philadelphia,  were  concerned  with  supplies', 
including  annuity  goods  for  Indians  and  the  procurement  of  goods  for  and 
the  disposal  of  godds  received  from  Government-operated  trading 
factories,  particularly  before  the  Office  of  Indian  Trade  was  established  in 
1806  (see  page  18).  There  are  records  of  fhese  offices  relating  to  Indian 
goods  among  the  records  of  the  Office  of 'the  Quartermaster  GeneraL 
particularly  *he  letters  sent,  ledgers,  and  other  records  of  the  Purveyor  oT 
Public  Supplies,  established  in  the  Treasury  Department  in  1795.  There  also 
are  records  of  the  Military  Storekeeper  at  Philadelphia,  the  §upcrinf*ndent 
of  Military  Stores,  and  the  Quartermaster  Officer  at  Philadelphia,  who  ,was 
known  as  thcr Military  Agent  until  1812.  , 

The  Office  of  the  Commissary  General  of  Purchase*,  established  in  18 1 2, 
and  the  CJothing»Bureauf  established  in  1832,  were  gradually  phased  out  of 
existence,  so  that  Dy1842  the  f^ncttons  of'both  of  thefce  agencies  sjmtf  their 
records  were  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  and  its 
field  establishments.  The  Office  was  responsible  for  administering  the 
system  of  supply  for  the  Army  and  overseeing  the  accountability' of  officer? 
and  agents  charged  with  monies  or  supplies  until  1912,  when  the  Subsis- 
tence, Pfy,  and  .Quartermaster  'Departments  were  merged  to  form  the 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

The  Quartermaster  Department  participated  direttly  in  matters  relating 
to'lndians:  supplying  the  Army  units  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Indians, 
buying  land  frorti  them,  hiring  Indian  scouts,  and  transporting  Indian 
prisoners.  Because  the  Department  was  responsible  for  food,  clolhing, 
housing,  and  transportation,  its  operations  often  affected  materials  most 
necessary  to  the  Indians*  survival.  As  the  Army  moved  westward  and  more 
and  more  Indians  were  located  on  reservations,  the  quartermaster  in  the 
field  often  became  one  of  the  sources  of  supply  for  Indians  living  on  reser- 
vations or  under  the  supervision  of  an  Indian  agent. 

The  following  series  or  groups  of  series  arcexamplcs  of  records  that  may 
be  of  value  to  the  researcher  in  Indian  affairs.  Although  the  correspondence 
series  are  not  described,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  among  the  letters  sent 
(reproduced  as  M745)  and  the  letters  received,  1818-  70,  there  are  many 
letters  concerning  Indian  matters,  as  there  arc  in  the  correspondence  series 
of  the  several  branches  and  divisions  of  the  Office  after  1870. 

Special  Hies,  1794-1913 

CONSOUDATEDC  ORKliSPONDKNCT!  hI.E,  1794  1890 

The  records  in  this  file  (1 ,276  ft.)  came  from  the  C  ommissary  General  of 
Subsistence,  the  Commissary  General  of  Purchases,  and  other  War  Depart- 
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merit  officers  and  (iovcrnmenl  bureaus  and  from  post,  department,  and 
depot  quartermasters.  There  are  various  types  of  records,  including  letters, 
reports,  issuances,  statements,  lists,  newspaper  clippings,  maps,  and 
sketches.  Numerous  consolidations  of  records  within  the  file  detail  aspects 
of  the  relationships  between  Indians,  the  Army,  and  the  civilian  population. 
The  following  are  some  of  '.he  types  of  file  headings  under  which  there  is 
material  concerning  Indians:  ( 1)  the  names  of  Indian  tribes,  (2)  the  names  of 
wars  or  campaigns,  (3)  subjects  closely  related  to  Indian  affairs,  such  as  In- 
dian agencies,  reservations,  ewCtlitions,  Indian  scouts,  prisoners,  supplies, 
and  annuities,  and  (4)  the  names  of  particular  geographic  areas  or  military 
commands,  such  as  a  military  post,  where  one  might  find  reports  by  the 
post  quartermaster  concerning  Indian  depredations  in  the  vicinity  or  con- 
cerning the  amount  and  kind  of  subsistence  stores  issued  to  Indians  nearby. „ 
The  file  "Indian  Department"  also  contains  information  about  Indian  af- 
fairs for  the  period  1802  to  1809. 

The  consolidated  file  is  a  helpful  research  source,  but  the  records  are  rare- 
ly comprehensive  in  their  coverage  of  a  particular  subject.  In  order  lo  gain 
an  adequate  grasp  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  file,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sult the  correspondence  and  other  series  from  which  these  records  were  re- 
moved. 

SPhC'IAI.SUBJLCT  NLES,  1865-82 

In  a  series  of  correspondence  (2  in.)  relating  to  the  cost  of  maintaining 
troops  at  various  Indian  agencies  (file  3373  QMGO  1878)vthere  are  letters 
and  reports  pertaining  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  troops  at  frontier  posts 
and  in  the  field  for  service  against  hostile  Indians.  In  some  cases  the  records 
provide  evidence  of  the  cost  of  supporting  Indians.  These  records  were 
created  in  response  to  an  inquiry  by  a  joint  congressional  committee  in 
1878,  which  was  investigating  the  feasibility  of  transferi.ng  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau from  the  Department W  the  Interior  to  the  War  Department. 

A  Senate  resolution  of  June  21,  1879,  requested  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  inform  the  Senate  of  the  number  of  soldiers,  civilians,  and 
Indians  killed  and  wounded  and  the  estimated  value  of  property  destroyed 
in  the  various  Indian  wars  between  1865  and  1879.  Among  the  correspond  - 
ence  of  the  Quartermaster  General  is  a  series  of  letters,  telegrams,  reports, 
and  computations  (6  in.)  that  were  created  in  accumulating  the  information 
called  for  by  this  resolution.  These  records  constitute  part  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial used  by  t he  War  Department  to  formulate  its  report,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  on  January  5,  1881. 
I  hey  provide  statistical  information  on  the  lives  lost  and  the  property  de- 
stroyed as  well  as  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  data  for  the  report 
\k as  gathered. 
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RKI'OKTSOH'I  RSONS  AND  ARTICLES  HIRI'D,  1818-1913 

Quartermasters  assigned  to  military  commands,  expeditions,  or  installa- 
tions were  required  u>  submit  monthly  reports  (which  total  1,526  ft.)  to  the 
Quartermaster  General  listing,  for  persons  employed  by  them,  name,  occu- 
pation, number  of  days  employed,  rate  of  compensation,  date  of  contract, 
amount  of  money  paid  for  the  service,  and  a  brief  remark  on  the  nature  of 
the  duties.  Typically  quartermasters  world  hire  clerks,  teamsters,  interpret- 
ers, wagonnyisters,  storekeepers,  engineers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and 
scouts.  Since  Indians  from  time  to  time  filled  some'of  these  positions,  the 
reports  can  be  used  to  study  the  types  of  jobs  for  which  Indians  were  hired 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  compensation  they  received.  Quartermasters  serv- 
ing with  units  participating  in  Indian  campaigns  submitted  reports,  which 
may  provide  information  on  persons  and  articles  employed  for  engagements 
with  hostile  Indians.  . 

There  are  several  finding  aids  that  may  be  useful  for  research  among  the 
reports  of  persons  and  articles  hired.  A  card  index  (15  ft.)  to  the  names  of 
scouts  mentioned  in  some  of  the  reports  includes  the  names  not  only  of  the 
scouts  but  also  of  wagonmasters,  guides,  dispatchers,  mail  carriers,  spies, 
interpreters,  couriers,  and  trailers.  Another  card  index  (8  in.)  pertains  to  re- 
ports made  by  important  unit  commanders  and  the  commanders  of  expedi- 
tions. This  index  is  especially  useful  for  locating  reports  from  campaigns 
and  expeditions," such  as  the  Indian  expedition  of  1865,  the  Modoc  Indian 
war,  MaeKen/ie's  expedition,  the  Indian  expeditions  of  1876-77,  Custer's 
expedition  of  1874-76,  and  the  Powder  River  expedition,  The  index  also 
contains  cards  lor  some  reports  filed  by  quartermasters  at  western  posts 
that  were  often  involved  with  Indian  disturbances,  There  are,  for  example, 
index  cards  for  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  Dakota  Territory;  Fort  Dodge, 
Kans.;  Fort  Keogh,  Montana  Territory;  Fort  Klamath,  Oreg,;  Fort  Lewis, 
C  olo.;  and  San  Carlos,  Arizona  Territory.  A  list  of  Indian  scouts  (1  in.) 
whose  names  appear  in  reports,  1868  70,4/icludcs  names  that  are  not  fo*  .i 
in  the  card  index. 
Records  of  Officers 

QUARTHRMASTLK  CiLNLRAL— BRIG.  tSKN.  THOMAS  S.  JESUP 

Resource  material  lor  a  study  of  Indian  affairs  along  the  western  frontier 
hum  IKI8  to  1846  and  in  Florida  during  the  Seminole  campaigns  of  the  late 
1830's  and  early  I84()\  is  in  the  letters  and  reports  sent  by  Quartermaster 
General  Jesup  (2  ft.)  lor  the  periods  1818-36  and  1839-  46.  There  are  letters 
reletting  to  funds  allotted  to  individual  quartermasters  during  Indian  hos- 
tilities;  the  amounts  and  types  of  provisions,  supplies,  and  equipment  fur- 
nished and  the  means  of  transporting  such  goods;  the  hiring  and  use  of  spies 
and  interpreters;  claims  arising  from  Indian  hostilities;  purchaserof  timber 
and  other  goods  from  Indians;  the  leasing  or  purchase  of  land  lor  militaty 
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installations  from  Indians;  anil  pay  tor  Indians  who  rendered  service  in 
frontier  campaigns, 

General  Jcsup  commanded  the  Army  in  Horida  from  1836  io  1838,  and 
some  of  his  letters  and  reports  written  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Members  of 
Congress,  and  heads  of  Government  offices  after  he  returned  to  Washing- 
ton as  Quartermaster  General  contain  reflections  on  events  and  conditions 
that  he  experienced  in  Florida,  In  his  1 841  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Military  Affairs  Committee,  William  C.  Preston,  for  example,  he  tells 
how, following  the  battle  of  Locha  Hatchee  in  1838,  his  contacts  with  a 
group  of  Seminole  Indians  were  assisted  by  a  black  slave,  These  contacts 
were  instrumental  in  the  peaceful  removal  of  these  Indians  to  Arkansas. 

A  larger  collection  of  General  Jesup's  records,  most  of  which  pertain  to 
his  Seminole  find  Creek  war  activities,  1836-38,  is  among  the  collection  of 
generals'  papers  and  books  in  Records  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
1 780V  1917,  Record  Group  94,  See  pages  271  and  272. 

QDARIl-RMASTtiRS 

Among  the  records  of  quartermasters  in  the  field  arc  those  of  such  offi- 
cers assigned  to  Army  organizations  or  installations  which,  because  of  their 
duties  or  location,  had  frequent  contacts  with  Indians.  Typically,  these  rec- 
ords consist  of  correspondence,  report  s,  returns,  receipts,  and  financial  rec- 
ords concerning  accounts,  purchases,  and  disbursements;  records  of  sup- 
plies, subsistence,  and  equipment  received,  issued,  vised,  or  transported; 
and  registers  and  lists  of  persons  employed,  In  these  records  are  general 
comments  on  the  disposition  of  various  Indian  tribes  and  more  specific  in- 
formation about  particular  acts  of  Indian  hostility,  Indians  employed  in  the 
(Quartermaster  Department,  business  transactions  between  quartermasters 
and  Indians,  and  occasion vwhen  quartermasters  issued  subsistence  storeslo 
destitute'  1  hdians. 

The  following  brief  descriptions  indicate  sonic  of  the  types  of  informa- 
tion available  among  the  records  of  several  quartermasters  whose  assign- 
ments placed  them  in  close  contact  wiiji  Indians, 

I'M  UK  k  II,  Hkl'SI  |N 

I  ieutenant  Uroslin  was  assistant  quartermaster  and  assistant  commissary 
ot  subsistence  dining  the  Dig  Morn  expedition,  A  series  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams received  and  reports  retained  by  Hrcslin  (K  in.)  provides  information 
on  the  activities,  equipment,  and  supply  of  troops  participating  in  this  expe- 
dition of  IH74.- 

A  MM  k  R.  Ill  I /  H 

In  several  scries  ol  letters  sent  and  received  hv  Het/el,  Quartermaster  to 
the  Arms  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  IKK)  47  (5  ft.),  and  a  series  of  tnisccl 
laneous  papers,  IH.V>-45  (f>  in.),  (here  are  letters  that  provide  information 
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on  the  operations  of  ihc  Army  in  the  Cherokee  country,  the  supply  of 
troops  and  garrisons,  the  mustering  and  equipping  of  Volunteers/  the 
financing  of  quartermaster  operations  during  active  hostilities,  transporta- 
\  lion  for  Indians  emigrating  to  the  West,  and  other  activities  pertinent  to 
"preventing  and  suppressing  Indian  hostilities. "  Among  Het/.el's  records  is 
a  volume  containing  abstracts  of  disbursements,  1838-47.  They  delineate 
the  types  of  supplies  and  services  used  in-actions  against  hostile  Indians  as 
well  as  thoSe  used  in  the  accomplishment  of  routine  quartermaster  func- 
tions. Included  are  the  names  of  persons  or  firms  providing  supplies  and 
services  and  the  amount  paid  by  the  Quartermaster  Department. 

Ousrus  Mf  KlNSTRY 

Among  the  letters  sent  by  McKinstry  (3  vols.)  are  ones  written  while  he 
was  at  the  quartermaster  depot  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  1851-54.  A  number  of 
these  letters  refer  to  the  activities  of  the  Yuma,  Cahuilla,  and  "Liguina"  In- 
dians who  inhabited  parts  of  southern  California.  For  instance,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Quartermaster  General,  June  28,  1852,  he  reported  on  the  resources  of 
the  country,  "the  disposition  of  the  Indians,  and  how.  .  .they  might  be  con- 
trolled," 

W.  M.  D.  M(  Kissack 

A  series  of  letters  sent  by  McKissaek  (I  vol.)  includes  numerous  letters 
giving  detailed  descriptions  of  Indian  depredations  in  the  Southwest  during 
the  Mexican  War.  In  one  such  letter  McKissaek  informed  the  Quartermaster 
,  General  ot  attacks  on  provision  trains,  the  robbing  and  killing  of  teamsters, 
the  burning  of  wagons,  and  the  stealing  of  175  mules,  all  of  which  he  at- 
tributed to  the  Pawnee. 

W.  F,  Sxvasi  Y 

The  letters  sent  by  Assistant  Quartet  master  and  Acting  Commissary1  of 
Subsistence  Swasey  (4  wis.)  include  letters  that  refer  to  the  activities  of  the 
Hupa  and  Klamath  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Humboldt,  Calif,  Many 
of  these  letters  pertain  to  capturing  and  moving  Indian  prisoners,  issuing 
stores  to  them,  or  reimbursing  civilians  who  provided  food  to  Indian  pris- 
oners on  their  way  to  Fort  Humboldt. 

(  artographk  Records 

General  cartographic  records,  IK20  1951,  include  maps  showing  Indian 
lands  and  cessions  and  a  sketch  of  a  proposed  road  through  the  Choctaw 
uninirv  in  Indian  territory. 
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commissary  generaijif  siibsistenc  e 
(record  group  i«> 

A  I  he  Office  of  tip  C  ommissary  (ieneral  of  Subsistence  was  in  charge  of 
purchasing  and  issuing  rations  for  the  Army  from  1818  until  1912,  when  the 
Office  was  abolished  and  its  functions  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Quar- 
termaster (ieneral.  I  his  record  group  consists  of  842  cubic  feet  of  corre- 
spondence, reports,  compilations  provision  books,  records  of  contracts, 
accounts,  and  other  records,  1818-1912,  with  a  few  documents  dating  as 
early  as  1812,  The  records  contain  information  concerning  furnishing  sub- 
sistence--basically  food— to  Indian  enlistees  and  their  families,  Indian  pris- 
oners, Indians  being  moved,  and  destitute  Indians.  Such  information  is 
usually  found  among  the  letters  received  on  forms  that  list  the  cost  and 
quantity  of  goods  furnished,  There  are  also  records  concerning  the  purchase 
of  provisions  from  Indians, 

l  or  the  most  part  information  if  bout  Indians  is  widely  dispersed,  but 
there  is  a  volume  with  a  record  of  subsistence  stores  furnished  to  Indians, 
1827  30,  in  which  are  itemized  the  types  and  amounts  of  food  issued  to  In- 
dians at  certain  military  posts.  There  is  also  a  provision  book,  1875-81,  in  ,  p 
which  are  recorded  the  amounts  of  different  kinds  of  rations  issued  and,  oc- 
casionally, the  cost  of  the  rations,  the  place  where  the  goods  were  received, 
and  the  name  of  the  office  who  received  them.  In  a  volume  entitled 
"Refundments  to  Appropriations  for  Subsistence  of  the  Army,M  1876-89, 
are  entries  concerning  refunds  to  Army  accounts  of  amounts  chargeable  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  issue  of  subsistence  to  Indians. 

From  1830  to  1836  the  Office  of  the  Commissary  General  of  Subsistence 
was  in  charge  of  Indian  removal,  but  the  records  concerning  this  activity  are 
now  in  Records  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Record  Group  75.  Many 
other  records  taken  from  the  files  of  the  Office  of  the  Commissary  General 
of  Subsistence  are  now  in  Records  of  the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  Gcn- 
eial.  Record  Group  Y2,  See  page  279. 

RECORDS  OF  THK  OFFICE  OF  THE 
C  HIEF  OF  ENGINEERS 
(RECORD  GROUP  77) 

I  he  present  Corps  of  Engineers  originated  in  an  act  of  the  Congress  of 
March  If).  1802  (2  Stat.  132),  which  authorized  the  President  to  establish 
such  a  corps  at  West  Point  (o  constitute  a  military  academy .  Orders  of  April 
1,  1818,  which  directed  the  Chief  Engineer  as  the  commanding  officer  of 
this  corps  to  fix  his  headquarters  in  Washington,  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  t he  War  Department  office  now  known  as  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  I  ngineers,  In  the  same  year  the  Army's  topographical  engineers,  estab- 
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lislicd  by  an  act  of  ihe  Congress  of  March  3,  1813  (2  Stat.  819),  were  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  lingineer.  The  topographical  engineers 
remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chief  Engineer  until  1831,  when  a 
general  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  made  the  Topographical  Bu- 
reau an  independent  office  of  the  War  Department.  The  Army  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  July  1838  (5  Stat.  256)  granted  the  topographical  engineers  the 
status  of  a  corps  equal  to  that  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  On  March  3,  1863, 
by  "An  Act  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers"  (12  Stat. 
743),  the  Topographical  Corps  was  once  again  merged  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  # 

In  addition  to  such  military  duties  as  producing  and  distributing  Army 
maps,  building  roads,  planning  camps,  and  constructing  and  repairing  for-  , 
tifications  and  other  installations,  the  corps  has  had  civil  duties  most  no- 
tably maintaining  and 'improving  inland  waterways  and  harbors  and  flood 
control  projects. 

l  etters  received  by  the  central  office,  1826-66,  include  a  few  widely  dis- 
persed documents  relating  to  Indians.  There  are,  for  example,  some  letters 
of  1832  relating  \*\  the  furnishing  of  steamboats  to  move  the  Choctaw  In- 
dians to  their  new  home  west  of  Arkansas.  In  several  reports  submitted  in 
1849,  I  t.  W.  M.  C.  Whiting  related  his  encounters  with  Indians  in  Texas.  In 
a  journal  of  his  reconnaissance  from  San  Antonio  to  Bexar  to,  HI  Paso  del 
Norte,  Whiting  related  his  encounters  with  Lipan,  Comanche,  and  Apache 
Indians.  In  a  journal  of  a  march  from  San  Antonio  to  HI  Paso,  he  described 
his  experiences  with  Apache  Indians  under  Chief  Gome/  and  his  councils 
with  the  Indians  in  which  he  attempted  to  convince  them  of  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  Government.  In  a  letter  of  June  19,  Whiting  reported  on  recent 
Indian  depredations  in  Texas  and  urged  the  establishment  of  moving  com- 
panies of  dragoons  on  the  southwestern  frontier  as  the  best  possible  means 
of  dealing  with  t.he  situation. 

In  a  two-volume  series  of  reports  on  fortifications  and  topographical  sur- 
veys, 1812  23,  there  is  a  copy  of  Capt.  Hugh  Young's  "Topographical 
Memoir  on  last  and  West  Florida  With  Itineraries,"  submitted  in  1818. 
4  Part  of  the  report  deals  with  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Hast  Florida,  with 

comments  as  to  their  different  tribal  groups,  customs  and  manners,  wars 
anil  treaties,  councils,  marriages,  trade,  amusements,  the  influence  and 
rank  of  women,  property,  the  power  of  chiefs,  burials,  religion  and  super- 
stitions, and  holidays. 

In  an  unregistered  series  of  reports  and  histories  received,  1817-94,  there 
are  a  few  items  relating  to  Indians.  A  letter  written  December  20,  1800,  by 
Uriah  Tracy,  relating  to  an  inspection  of  the  posts  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, condemns  the  Government  for  not  fulfilling  the  terms  of  a  treaty, 
criticizes  dishonest  traders,  recommends  the  type  of  gifts  to  be  given  In- 
dians, and  discusses  the  British  policy  toward  Indians.  In  his  report  of  Heb- 
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ruarv  1821  on  the  exploration  of  western  rivers,  Col.  Stephen  H.  Long  de- 
scribes the  various  Indian  tribes  encountered,  their  languages,  living  condi- 
tions, and  attitudes  toward  whites.  John  L.  Sullivan's  report  of  December 
1 824>  describing  the  first  expedition  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  refers  to 
the  Flathead  and  Shoshoni  Indians  in  Idaho,  In  a  memoir  dated  October 
1857,  Capt.  T.  J.  Cram  describes  an  attack  upon  Indians  in  Idaho, 

Dispersed  among  later  general  correspondence,  particularly  in  the  corre- 
spondence concerning  rivers  and  harbors,  1923-42  (1,328  ft,),  is  informa- 
tion concerning  flood  control  and  other  projects  affecting  Indian  lands. 
Much  of  the  material  relates  to  negotiations  between  the  Office  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  forthe  use  of  Indian  land  and  to  the  damages  and 
benefits  that  might  result  from  the  various  projects.  There  are  also  records 
on  these  subjects  among  those  of  Engineer  divisions  and  districts  in  several 
Federal  archives  and  records  centers,  r* 

Among  the  letters  received  by  the  topographical  Bureau,  ! 824-64 
ft.),  are  several  reports  that  refer  to  Indians,  The  Pawnee  and  Osage  Indians \ 
are  mentioned  in  Capt,  Nathan  Boone's  report,  dated  August  1843,  of  his 
march  from  Fort  Gibson  to  the  southwest  prairies.  A  peace  talk  with  a  band 
of  Comanche  Indians  led  by  Wolf  Shoulder  is  described  in  Lt,  James  H, 
Simpson's  report*  of  August  14,  1849,  on  the  exploration  and  survey  of  a 
route  from  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  to  Santa  Fe,  A  similar  report  by  Simpson, 
dated  April  1850,  contains  a  survey  of  the  New  Mexican  Indians  and  a  com- 
parative vocabulary  of  six  different  linguistic  groups.  In  the  report  of  his 
expedition  in  1858  from  Fort  Dalles  to  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Ft,  John  Mullan 
discusses  the  Whitman  massacre,  * 

There  is  also  one  separate  series  of  records  of  the  Topographical  Bureau 
relating  to  the  migration  of  Indians  from  Ohio  to  Missouri  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ft,  Col.  John  J.  Abert  in  1832  and  1833  (I  in.).  In  addition  to  the 
correspondence  of  Abert,  there  are  deeds  to  the  land  sold  by  Indians  to  the 
Government,  a  list  of  the  number  of  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  number  who  had  already  migrated  west,  a  table  showing  the  land 
held  by  each  Indian  tribe  south  and  west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  between 
Ponuu  Creek  and  the  Red  River,  and  a  list  of  Indian  treaties.  Many  of  these 
documents  arc  incomplete. 

(  urfuxriiphic  Records 

f  he  headquarters  map  file  includes  manuscript  and  annotated  maps  of 
military  and  civilian  geographical  explorations  and  surveys  beginning  in  the 
late  1700's.  showing  the  locations  of  Indian  tribes  and  bands. 

I  he  first  Government  sponsored  exploring  expedition  was  carried  out  be- 
tween 1804  and  1806  by  Lewis  and  Clark, ,who  had  been  authorized  by 
President  Jefferson  to  explore  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  report  on  its  re- 
sources, and  find  a  route  across  the  vast  area.  Copies  of  two  maps  of  the 
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expedition  in  ihc  headquarters  map  file  show  the  general  locations  of  Indian 
tribes,  bands,  and  villages,  some  with  numbers  of  "souls/'  tents,  or  lodges. 
These  maps  are  identified  as  "A  map  of  part  of  the  Continent  of  North 
America  Between  the  35th  and  51st  degrees  of  North  Latitude,  and  extend- 
ing from  89°  of  West  Longitude  to  the  Pacific  Ocean"  and  44A  Map  of 
Lewis  and  (lark's  Traef  Across  the  Western  Portion*  of  North  America, 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  order  of  the  Executive  of  the 
United  Slates  in  1804,  5&6."  \ 

The  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers,  established  in  1813,  conducted 
,miiny  expeditions  and  reconnaissances  in  the  West  and  produced  maps  that 
show  not  only  important  information  about  the  topography  of  the  country 
but  also  the  location  of  Indian  tribes  and  villages,  sometimes  giving  the  esti-  fc 
mated  population  and  noting  especially  the  number  of  warriors,  Outstand- 
ing among  the  exploring  expeditions  were  Maj.  Stephen  H.  Long's  expedi- 
tion to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1819-20;  Capt.  JohnC.  Fremont's  expedition 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1842,  and  to  Oregon  and  northern  California, 
1843-44;  and  explorations  for  a  railroad  route  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  1853-57.  Examples  of  maps  produced  on  such  expedi- 
tions among  the  records  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  are  a  4 4 Map 
of  the  Country  situated  between  the  Meridian  of  Washington  City  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  exhibiting  the  route  of  the  late  Exploring  Expedition 
commanded  by  Maj.  Long,  together  with  other  recent  surveys  and  explora- 
tions by  himself  and  others"  and  a  44Map  of  an  Exploring  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  year  1842  and  to  Oregon  and  Northern  California 
in  the  years  1843-44  by  Brevet  Capt,  J.  C.  Fremont  of  the  Corps  of 
Topographical  Engineers.  ,  .  ." 

Li.  (i.  K.  Warren's  "Map  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  .  .  .  To  accompany  the  Reports  of  the 
Explorations  for  a  Railroad  Route,  ,  .  ."  compiled  from  1854  to  1857,  in- 
cluded the  results  of  Topographical  Engineer  expeditions  over  a  period  of 
15  years.  This  was  the  first  reasonably  accurate  map  of  the  West.  Included 
in  the  wealth  of  information  on  it  are  the  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  forts, 
towns,  and  Indian  tribes.  Published  in  1857,  the  map  was  recompiled  and 
redrawn  by  Edward  Ereyhold  from  1865  to  1868  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Changes  were  made  to  include  infornfttk 
tii/ti  obtained  from  further  explorations  between  1857  and  1868,  Published^ 
copies  of  the  new  edition,  annotated  in  1873  to  show  Indian  reservations' 
and  additions  to  and  corrections  of  railroads,  arc  in  the  headquarters  map 
file  of  the  Office  of  t he  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Maps  of  civilian  explorations  in  the  Indian  country  include  a  copy  of 
Josiah  Gregg's  map  of  the  "Prairies/1  about  1840,  and  J.  N.  Nicollet's  map 
of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  R  .d  River  of  the  North,  1836-37. 
Nicollet  was  assisted,  1838-40,  bv  Lt.  John  C,  Eremont  in  a  survey  over  the 
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same  area.  Jhc  more  detailed  44Map  of  the  Hydrographieal  Basin  of  the 
Mississippi  River"  resulted  from  this  expedition.  These  and  other  maps  of 
civilian  explorations  show  names  of  Indian  tribes  and  villages. 

Several  maps  showing  explorations  in  the  Indian  country  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  arc  among  the  record  set  of  published  maps  of  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  headquarters  map  file  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  also  in- 
cludes a  group  of  I.R.  (Indian  Relations)  maps  that  date  from  about  1820  to 
1880,  Most  of  these  maps  are  manuscript  or  annotated.  Several  early  maps 
show  areas  ceded  by  Indian  tribes  in  treaties  or  purchased  from  them.  Many 
ojKhe  maps  are  of  the  areas  west  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  thju  were  as- 
signed to  the  different  tribes  of  emigrant  Indians.  Included  ar/the  surveys 
of  Isaac  McCoy  in  1832;  a  copy  of  a  map  compiled  by  WilUanjvClark,  St. 
Louis  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  1833;  and  an  annotated  pub- 
lished map  of  Indian  Territory  and  part  of  Kansas  in  1866,  showing  Indian 
lands  and  reservations.  There  is  also  a  tracing  of  an  1859-60  map  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers,  revised  to  1876  and  annotated  to  show 
Indian  reservations,  exploration  routes,  and  battlegrounds.  There  are  four 
annotated  copies  of  a  map  of  the  "Territory  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ..."  1865-68,  one  of  which  is  an- 
notated to  show  Indian  reservations  established  by  treaty  or  Presidential  or- 
der from  1866  to  1870  and  another  to  show  Indian  reservations  and  pro- 
posed reservations  to  January  1873. 

A  udiov  isu  a  I  Records 

Among  photographs  made  by  Timothy  H.  O'Sullivan  during  the  U.S. 
Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian  (Wheeler  Sur- 
vey) are  30  items  showing  Zuni,  Navajo,  Ute,  and  Co^otero  and  Jicarilla 
Apache  Indians  and  tfieir  activities  and  homes  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
Territories,  1871  and  1873-74. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE, 
JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  (ARltfY) 
(RECORD  GROUP  153)  ^ 

An  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Army  was  established  in  the 
Continental  Army  in  1775.  From  1797  to  1821  Judge  Advocates  for  the 
-  Army  were  authorized  by  Federal  law,  and  in  1849  an  Office  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  for  the  Army  was  established  by  statute.  A  law  of  1862  designated 
the  position  as  Judge  Advocate  General  and  provided  that  all  records  of 
courts-martial  and  military  commissions  be  forwarded  there.  Until  1835 
such  records  had  been  filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and,  subse- 
quently, in  the  Office  of  the  Adjutant  General.  The  1862  act  also  provided 
that  each  army  in  the  field  should  have  a  judge  advocate.  In  1864  the  Judge 
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Advocate  General  became  the  head  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Military  Justice. 
In  1884  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department  was  established  by  con- 
solidating the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice  with  the  Corps  of  Judge  Advo- 
cates. The  primary  functions  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  were  to 
administer  military  justice  and  to  render  opinions  on  questions  of  law 
referred  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Adjutant  General,  or  Command- 
ing General  of  the  Army. 

Case  Hies  Of  Military  Courts  And  Commissions 

The  case  files  dating  from  1809  are  relatively  complete.  Typically,  each 
file  contains  a  transcript  of  the  court  proceedings;  in  some  instances  related 
documentation,  such  as  correspondence,  also  is  included.  Most  indexing  is 
by  name  of  the  court-martialed  defendant,  so  th^t  his  name  and  the  ap- 
proximate date  are  necessary  to  locate  the  files. 

The  most  significant  case  files  pertaining  to  Indians  are  those  of  military 
courts  of  inquiry  convened  to  investigate  specific  engagements  or 
campaigns.  Such  a  court  convened  at  Frederick,  Md.,  November  28,  1836, 
to  inquire  into  the  lack  of  progress  by  Brig.  Gyns,  Winfield  Scott  and  Ed* 
mund  P.  Gaines  in  their  campaigns  against  the. Seminole  Indians  in  Florida 
and  the  Creek  Indians  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  files  include  extensive 
supporting  documentation,  primarily  correspondence  (files  CC-197,  198, 
and  199),  Similarly,  a  court  of  inquiry  convened  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1837,  to  examine  the  policies  pursfted^y  Brig.  Gen.  John  E.  Wool 
with  regard  to  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  Alabama.  Thcysupporting  docu- 
ments include  a  lettcrfrom  President  Andrew  JaWon  to  Wool,  September 
*  7,  1836,  containing  instructions  for  the  removal  ol  the  Cherokee  Indians  to 
the  West  (file  CC-278).  A  court  of  inquiry  convened  at  Denver,  Colorado 
Territory,  in  February  1865,  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  Col.  John  M. 
Chivington,  1st  Colorado  Cavalry  Regiment,  during  the  campaign  against 
the  Cheyenne  Indians  in  1864,  particularly  the  massacre  at  Sand  Creek, 
Colorado  Territory,  November  29,  1864 (file  MM-2867).  Similarly,  a  board 
of  inquiry  convened  at  Fort  Phil  Kearny,  Dakota  Territory,  in  April  1867  to 
investigate  the  destruction  of  troops  commanded  by  Capt.  William  J.  Fet- 
terman  in  an  engagement  with  Sioux  Indians,  December  21,  1866.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  transcript  of  the  investigation,  the  case  file  includes  reports  by 
Col.  Henry  It.  Carringlon,  commander  at  Fort  Phil  Kearny,  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  18th  Infantry  Regiment,  June  1866-January  1867  (file 
OO-  2236).  M592,  Proceedings  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry  ' Concerning  the  Con- 
duct of  Ma  'h  Marcus  A .  Reno  at  the  Buttle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  River  on 
June  25  and  26%  1876  (file  (JQ-979),  includes  much  detailed  information 
about  the  battle, 

Indians  who  served  in  the  Volunteer  or  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  were  subject  to  trial  by  eourt-martial,jus  were  all  othtfr  soldiers,  Some 
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soldiers  of  the  3d  Indian  Home  Guard  Regiment  were  tried  at  Fort  Gibson, 
,  Cherokee  Nation,  in  July  1864  lor  desertion,  absence  without  leave,  and 
murder  (tile  NN-3003).  In  November  1881,  Apache  Indian  scouts  charged 
with  mutiny  and  murder  against  soldiers  of  the  6th  Cavalry  Regiment  at 
Cibecue  Cr^ek,  Arizona  Territory,  on  August  30  were  tried  by  a  military 
court  at  Whipple  Barracks  (tile  QQ-2821).  Further  information  about  the 
Cibecue  Crpek  incident  is  available  in  the  case  filer  'for  a  subsequent  court  of 
inquiry  (fil^QQ-3410).  The  court  met  in  August  1882  to  investigate  the  con- 
duct of  Col.  Eugene  A.  Carr,6th  U.S.  Cavalry,  during  the  affair. 

Indians  who  did  not  serve  in  the  Army  were  nevertheless,  on  occasion, 
tried  in  military  courts.  There  is,  for  example,  a  file  pertaining  to  trials  by 
military  commissions  of  Sioux  Indians  Tahta-e-chash-na-manne  (Medicine 
Bottle)  and  Shakopee  (Little  Six)  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  in  1864  and  Wo- 
wi-na-pa  at  Fort  Abercrombie,  Dakota  Territory,  in  1863  (file  NN-3132). 
These  Indians  had  participated  in  the  Sioux  wars  against  the  Federal 
Government. 

White  soldiers  accused  of  misconduct  involving  Indians  were  also  subject 
to  trial  by  court-martial.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  convened  at  Camp  Apache, 
Arizona  Territory,  May  10,  1 877,  to  investigate  allegations  made  by  John 
Clum,  U.S.  Indian  agent  at  the  San  Carlos  Reservation,  against  Capt,  Wil- 
liam S.  Worth,  8th  U.S.  Infantry  Regiment.  Worth  was  charged  with  giving 
liquor,  guns,  and  ammunition  to  the  Indians  and  with  other'frffenses  detri- 
mental to  maintaining  good  order  at  the  reservation  (file  QQ-  270). 

Occasionally,  Army  officers  involved  in  the  peacetime  administration  of 
Indian  affairs  found  t heir  policies  subject  to  investigation  by  military  courts 
and  commissions.  For  example,  an  .1884  court  of  inquiry  investigated  the 
policies  pursued  by  Capt.  Emmet  Crawford,  military  administrator  of  the 
San  Carlos  Reservation  in  Arizona  Territory.  The  investigation  revealed 
considerable  information  about  the  live^of  the  Chiricahua  Apache  on  the 
reservation  and  their  relations  with  the  military  and  civil  authorities.  Sub- 
jects investigated  included  the  issuance  of  cattle  and  other  goods  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  tiki  I  of  an  Indiaifby  a  military 
court,  the  attitude  of  the  Indians  toward  the  nnlitary  officers,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  Indian  children  to  attend  the  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  (file  RR-440). 

Correspondence 

Copies  of  out-going  correspondence  are  relatively  complete' from  1842. 
Files  of  incoming  letters  are  less  complete,  many  evidently  having  been 
transferred  to  other  offices.  In  his  outgoing  correspondence,  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate (ieneral  rendered  opinions  and  furnished  information  on  various 
legal  questions  affecting  the  status  of  Indians  and  their  relationships  wit!) 
non-Indians.  Generally  the  reply  was  given  in  response  to  an  incoming  in-  4 
quiry.  such  as  from  the  Adjutant  General's  Office.  In  August  1881,  for 
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example,  the  Judge  Advocate  General  stated  that  "in  trials  by  courts 
martial  Indians  are  competent  witnesses,  provided  they  understand  the  obli- 
gation of  an  oath,  believe  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  and 
in  a  Supreme  being. "  Another  ruling  in  1881  provided  that  the  President 
could  employ  military  forces  to  arrest  persons  cutting  timber  or  taking  coal 
on  the  Cherokee  Reservation.  In- a  1907  opinion,  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  ruled  that  Ute  Indians  who  recently  had  surrendered  to  the  Army  in 
Wyoming  were  to  be  considered  prisoners  of  war  to  the  extent  of  clothing 
and  feeding  them  but  that  the  expenses  were  not  to  be  borne  by  the  War  De- 
partment. Other  opinions  rendered  through  correspondence  dealt  with  such 
questions  as  the  status  of  Indians  who  had  enlisted  and  served  in  the  Army, 
the  introduction  of  liquor  on  Indian  reservations,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
Indians  by  the  Army  at  the  request  of  civil  authorities. 

Opinions  of  I  he  A  Homey  General 

The  records  consist  of  copies  of  opinions  and  decisions  of  \hc  Attorney 
General,  with  a  few  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1 821-70.  Generally,  the  rulings 
were  made  at  the  request  of  the  War  Department  and  concerned  legal  ques- 
tions that  confronted  it,  some  of  them  dealing  with  various  Indian  matters. 
In  August  1833,  for  example,  Attorney  General  Roger  B.  Taney  ruled  that 
the  President  could  direct  the  marshal  of  the  district  to  use  military  force  in 
removing  intruders  from  Creek  and  Cherokee  lands  in  Alabama.  Other 
opinions  dealt  with  Indian  titles  to  land,  the  seizure  of  goods  illegally  intro- 
duced into  Indian  country,  the  subsistence  of  Seminole  and  Creek  Indians 
removed  to  the  West,  and  bounties  due  to  soldiers  of  the  indipn  Home 
Guard  who  had  served  during  the  Civil  War. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
INSPECTOR  GENERAL 
(RECORD  GROUP  159) 

An  Inspector  General's  Department  was  established  under  the  War  De- 
partment by  an  act  of  March  3,  1813  (2  Stat.  819).  However,  not  until  1863 
did  the  Adjutant  General  direct  the  Inspector  General  in  Washington,  D.C., 
to  receive  reports  from  inspectors  in  the  field  regarding  their  stations  and 
activities,  and  not  until  1864 were  all  inspection  reports  regularly  submitted 
to  the  Inspector  General's  Office,  Previously,  inspection  reports  had  been, 
sent  to  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  or  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Consequently,  the  records  of  the  Inspector  General's  Office  in  this  record 
group  contain  no  inspection  reports  predating  1863,  except  for  a  small  col- 
lection dating  from  1814  to  1 842,. These  early  reports  originally  were  among 
the  records  of  the  Adjutant  General  but  were  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General  in  1894,  The  entire  series  has  been  reproduced  as 
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M624,  fns/mnon  Reports  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General, 
I  fi  14- 1842. 

Inspection  Reports 

Most  of  the  material  pertaining  to  Indians  is  found  in  reports  submitted 
from  1865  to  1880,  During  this  period,  inspection  reports  were  considered 
correspondence  and  filed  as  letters  received.  There  are  approximately  60 
linear  feet  of  such  correspondence  for  the  period  from  1863  to  1894.  Often, 
reports  are  filed  by  the  military  department  or  division  in  which  they  origi- 
nated rather  than  by  the  surname  of  the  individual  who  submitted  the  re- 
port, Inspection  reports  were  not  made  exclusively  by  officers  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General's  Office.  Often  an  inspecting  officer  would  request  reports 
from  other  officers  in' the  field  and  would  forward  them  with  his  own  to 
Washington,  Occasionally  an  officer  not  of  the  Inspector  General's  Office 
would  forward  a  report  directly  to  the  Inspector  General, 

Information  about  Indians  is  in  a  number  of  different  types  of  reports. 
Officer^  inspecting  western  military  posts  frequently  reserved  portions  of 
their  reports  for  comments  on  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  post  or  surround- 
ing area.  Indian  reservations  under  military  control,  such  as  Grand  River, 
Whetstone,  and  Lower  Brulfc,  Dakota  Territory,  also  were  inspected  and  re- 
ports vyefe  submitted.  (Some  of  these  reports  reveal  certain  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  the  inspecting  officer.  Capt.  Henry  Clayton,  commander  at  Grand 
River  Agency,  reported  in  1871  to  Col.  James  A.  Hardie  regarding  the 
Sioux  that  "their  principal  occupations  are  dancing  and  eating  rations  fur- 
nished by  the  Indian  Bureau.  Their  disposition  is  proud,  cunning  and  idle, 
and  they  are  not  inclined  to  follow  the  example  set  by  their  neighbors,  the 
'Rees,'  and  enter  the  first  state  to  civilization  by  industrious  farming.")  In- 
spection reports  of  western  military  commands  also  contain  information 
about  the  Indians  in  a  particular  geographical  area  and  some  contain  data 
about  the  names,  and  numbers  of  the  tribes,  their  location,  disposition 
toward  whites,  and  way/of  life.  Other  inspection  reports  relate  to  Indian 
campaigns,  and  a  few  have  recommendations  for  overall  changes  in  the 
administration  of  Indian  affairs.  Below  is  a  list  of  representative  inspection 
reports  containing  information  about  Indians. 


Maj.  Gen.  Hdmund  P.  Gaines'  report  of  June  6,  1828,  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  affairs;  Gaines  viewed  the  policies  pursued  as  "radi- 
cally defective"  and  suggested  improvements  (M624,  roll  2), 

Reports  submitted  by  Col.  Randolph  B.  Marcy,  August  15,  1864,  and 
1'chruary  22,  1865,  on  the  cattle  stolen  from  loyal  Cherokee,  Creek,  and 
Choctaw  Indians  by  U.S.  troops  and  citizens  of  Kansas  (files 
M  -70-  KM )  1 864  and  M- 20- 1  GO- 1 865), 
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Col.  James  A,  Hardie's  report  of  May  1865  on  the  Department  6f  New 
Mexico,  containing  information  and  statistics  about  (he  Navajo* Reserva- 
tion at  Fort  Sumner,  New  Mexico  Territory  (file  H-40/5-IGO-I865). 
Maj.  Gen.  John  Pope's  report  of  October  23,  1865,  on  the  Department  of 
the  Missouri,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Indian  affairs  (file 
M  -75-100-186$). 

Maj.  Gen;  Irvin  McDowell's  report  of  March  23,  1866,  on  the  District  of 
Arizona.  The  report  briefly  mentions  Indians  on  the  Colorado  River,  in- 
cluding the  Cocopa,  Yuma,  Yavapai,  Mohave,  Walapai,  and  Chemehuevi 
tribes;  South  Gila  Indians,  including  the  Papago,  Pima,  and  Maricopa 
tribes;  and  Apache  Indians,  including  the  Tonto,  Pinal,  Coyotero,  Sierra 
Blanco,  and  Sonora  tribes  (file  C-I7-|G0-I866)7 

Maj.  Gen.  Henry  W.  Hallcck's  report  of  August  4,  1866,  of  a  personal  tour 
of  inspection  in  Nevada,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  with' extensive 
comments  on  the  hostile  Indians  in  the  area  (file  P-22  1/2-IGO-I866). 
Col.  I).  B,  Sack  en**  report  of  October  26,  1866,  on  the  territory  between  \ 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  report  contains  informa- 
tion about  the  Bannock,  Snake,  Pend  d'Oreille,   Flathead, '  Crow, 
Grosventre,  Black  feet,  and  Sioux  t  r  i  bes  (file  S-  42- 1  GO- 1 866) . 
Reports  submitted  in  1867  pertaining  to  the  cost  of  feeding  and  supplying 
Navajo  Indians  at  Fort  Sumner,  New  Mexico  Territory,  in  1866  and  I867i 
(files  M-8  l/2-IGO-l867andM-33-IGO~l867).  \ 
Reports  submitted  in  1867  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs ! 
at  Maxwell's  Ranch,  New  Mexico  Territory,  including  a  report  by  Col, 
Chrisfopher  Carson  denying  any  irregnlaritiesd'ile  M--34-IGO-1867). 
Documents  submitted  in  late  1868  and  early  1869  relating  to  the  subsistence 
of  Navajo  Indians  in  New  Mexico  Territory.  Included  are  reports,  corre- 
spondence, contracts,  and  proposals  for  furnishing  foodstuffs  (file 
I-2-IGO-I868). 

Reports  and  correspondence  submitted  in  early  1869  about  the  furnishing  of 
foodstuffs  and  other  supplies  to  Crow  Indians  in  Montana  Territory  (file 
M-IGO-1868). 

(  apt.  Murray  Davis*  report  of  November  12,  1868,  pertaining  to  Indian 
aftaus  at  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  (file  P-23/ I9~l(i0~  1 868). 
Col.  N.  H.  Davis'  report  of  December  16,  1868,  relating  to  Fort  Lowell, 
New  Mexico  Territory,  and  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  including  Moache, 
Capote,  and  Wiminuche  lite;  Jicarilla  Apache;  and  Navajo  (file 
M  4  IGO  1869). 

Col.  N.  H.  Davis'  report  of  February  28,  1869,  recommending  the  issue  of 
food  and  supplies  to  settlers  in  the  Solomon,  Saline,  and  Republican  Valleys 
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in  Kansas  who  hat1  suffered  from  Indian  depredations,  Included  is  a  list 
numbering  males,  females,  and  children  in  each  stricken  family;  noting  the 
losses  sustained;  and  estimating  the  cost  of  the  rations  needed  to  relieve 
destitution  (file  M  19-100-1869), 

I  t,  Col.  Roger  Jones1  report  of  August  25,  1869,  regarding  Indians  living 
on  the  Klamath  Reservation  in  Oregon  (file  P-I6-IGO-I869). 
Col.  N.  B.  Sweit/er's  report  of  September  18,  1869,  giving  a  general  classifi- 
cation of  the  Indian  tribes  living  or  roaming  in  the  Department  of  the  Platte 
(fileP21~ICiO~l869). 

Reports  received  by  Col.  James  A,  Hardie  in  1871  pertaining  to  affairs  at 
the  Grand  River,  Whetstone,  Cheyenne  River,  and  Lower  Urul6  Indian 
Agencies  ( file  M  -49- 1  GO- 1 87 1), 

Col.  D.  B.  Sackett.Vs  report  of  June  30,  1873,  relating  to  Arizona,  "with 
some  notes  on  its  Indians"  (file  A-59-IGO-I873), 

Col.  James  A.  Hardic's  report  of  June  14,  1873,  relating  to  an  inspection  of 
Fort  Colville,  Washington  Territory,  with  remarks  about  the  Indians  of  the 
area  (file  C-IO-ICiO~  1873), 

Col,  Jarnes  A.  Hardic's  report  of  September  30,  1873,  of  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia  with  extensive  comments  regarding 
the  Indian  population.  The  enclosures  to  this  report  include  statistical 
charts  relating  to  the  Indians  of  the  Washington  and  Oregon  Superintcnd- 
encics,  which  indicate  the  tribes  and  their  habitats,  disposition,  numbers, 
names  of  agents  and  agencies,  and  names  of  principal  chiefs  and  headmen 
(fileC~25-IGO~l873). 

Col.  N,  H.  Davis'  report  of  July  15,  1873,  relating  to  the  Indians  at  Fort 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Camp  Stevenson,  and  Camp  Hancock,  Dakota 
Territory  (file  D-J5-IGO- 1873). 

C  ol.  N.  H.  Davis'  report  of  October  8,  1873,  which  includes  sketches  of  the 
military  stations  and  buildings  at  Grand  River  and  Lower  Bruit1  Indian 
Agencies  ( file  D  52 -ICiO- 1 873). 

Reports  received  by  Col.  N.  H.  Davis  in  1873  from  officers  and  post  com- 
manders concerning  the  Indian  situation  at  Forts  Ellis,  Shaw,  and  Benton, 
Washington  Territory;  Forts  Buford,  Stevenson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Rice, 
Randall,  Pembina,  and  I  often  and  Indian  agencies  at  Cheyenne  River, 
(hand  River,  and  Lower  Brule,  Dakota  Territory;  and  Fort  Ripley,  Minn, 
(file  I)  57-KiO  1873). 

Col.  lames  A.  Hardic's  reports  of  May  30  and  September  30,  1873,  relating 
to  his  investigation  of  the  Modoc  campaign  of  1873.  Enclosures  to  the  re- 
ports include  maps  showing  the  Tule  Lake  area  and  defensive  fortifications 
used  by  t he  Modoc.  There  is  also  a  report  by  Maj.  Edwin  C\  Mason  regard- 
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ing  the  murder  of  den.  lidward  R,  S,  Canby  by  the  Indians  (files 
IM  IGO- 1 873  and  C  25  IGO  I 873). 

Reports  received  by  Col.  N.  H.  Davis  in  1874  from  commanding  officers  at 
Camps  Gaston  and  Wright,  Calif,;  Camps  McDermitt  and  Halleck,  Nev.; 
<tnd  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  Territory.  Included  is  information  about  irregularities 
at  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  (file  D-8MGO- 1874), 

Reports  received  by  Col.  N.  H.  Davis  in  1874  relating  to  Indian  tribes  in 
Alaska  (file  0-3-100-1875). 

James  A,  Hardie's  report  of  September  26,  1875,  of  an  inspection  in  the  De- 
partment of  Arizona,  with  remarks  about  the  Indian  tribes.  A  report  by 
Capt.  H,  C.  L  ibert  regarding  the  Indims  of  the  Fort  Yuma  area  and. their 
habits,  mode  of  life,  religion,  amusements,  manufactures,  clothings  and 
personal  appearance  is  enclosed  (file  H~36- 100- 1875).  \ 

Col.  Randolph  B.  MareyVs  report  of  July  25,  1878,  recommending  the 
transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the 
War  Department  ( t  ile  6 16-ICiO*  » 878).  / 

Col.  John  Gibbon's  report  of  October  8,  1879,  relating  to  an  inspection  of 
f  ort  Keogh,  Montana  Territory,  with  comments  about  the  Indians  on  the 
post  (file  1 032- IGO- 1879).  ^ 

Maj.  A.  A.  Arnold's  annual  report  of  inspection  of  the  Department  of 
Arr/ona,  August  20,  1882,  with  comments  about  Indians.  Enclosed  is  a 
printed  pamphlet  by  1st  Lt.  George  S.  Wilson,  The  Indian  Question:  An 
Attempt  to  Answer  One  Phase  in  Detail  (Whipple  Barracks,  Arizona  Terri- 
tory, 1882).  This  publication  contains  overall  recommendations  regarding 
Indian  policy  (file  909- IGO- 1 882). 

Papers,  1912-13,  relating  to  allegedly  poor  living  conditions  of  Indians  at 
Tanana,  near  Tort  Gibbon,  Alaska.  The  data  was  collected  in  response  to 
an  article  about  the  Tanana  Indians  that  appeared  in  the  May  1912  issue  of 
The  Spirit  of  Missions,  The  article  attempted  to  place  partial  blame  for  the 
Indians'  problems  on  the  military  garrison.  The  file  includes  reports  by  the 
post  commander  and  post  surgeon,  photographs,  including  some  of  Indian 
cabins,  and  a  copy  of  the  magazine  containing  the  article  (file  16465-100). 

Records  Relating  lo  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Modoc  War  Claims 

t  hese  records  0  ft.)  were  created  and  received  by  Col.  James  A.  Mardie, 
who  investigated  the  claims  in  the  1870's,  The  claims  were  for  goods  and 
services  furnished  and  Volunteer  Army  service  performed  by  State  and 
Territorial  governments  and  private  citizens  in  Dakota  Territory  during  the 
Indian  war  of  1862,  in  Montana  Territory  during  the  Indian  hostilities  of 
1867,  and  in  Oregon  and  California  during  the  Modoc  war  of  1872-7!  In- 
cluded is  correspondence  received  and  sent  by  Mardie  during  this  period  re- 
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luting  lo  ilk'  claims;  a  hie  of  the  Yreka  Union  newspaper,  December  7, 
1  K?2  May  24,  1 873,  containing  articles  about  the  Modoc  war;  a  map  of 
Utah  and  Colorado  prepared  by  order  of  Lt.  Gen,  William  T.  Sherman; 
letters  received  from  Dr,  J,  B.  W.  Gardner  at  Camp  Apache,  Arizona  Terri- 
torv ,  containing  information  about  t lie  Indians  there;  and  indexes,  lists,  and 
miscellaneous  papers  pertaining  to  claims  and  Volunteer  Army  service, 

HI  <  OKIVSOh  I  HKOHKiOH  III 

paymaster  CiKnkkm. 
(rixori)  croup  99) 

I  he  ^9  cubic  feet  itf  records  in  this  record  group  consist  chiefly  of  corre- 
spondence and  related  records,  1799-1912,  and  ledgers  and  other  account 
books,  1791-1917.  The  records  primarily  concern  paying  Army  troops,  in- 
cluding Indian  scouts  and  interpreters,  soldiers  of  the  Indian  Home  Guard 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  other  Indians  serving  with  the  Army,  There  also 
are  records  about  the  pay  of  Army  officers  detailed  as  acting  Indian  agents 
and  aboul  costs  resulting  from  Indian  disturbances. 

See  Roland  (  .  McConncll,  comp,,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records 
of  the  Paymaster  General.  IM9  (1948). 

Rl  CORDS  OK  I III  OI  H(  I  OI  I  HI 
(  MM  KOKHNANt  K(ARMY) 
(RECORD  CROUP  203) 

Before  Woild  War  1  tliete  vas  no  centralized  agency  for  handling  the  fi- 
nances of  the  War  Department.  There  was,  however,  a  Division  of  Requisi- 
tions and  Accounts  in  thV  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  kept  a  current 
general  account  of  the  status  of  appropriations,  compiled  annual  estimates, 
and  accounted  for  War  Department  funds  drawn  from  the  Treasury, 

I  his  record  group  includes  letters  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  War  concern- 
ing financial  matters,  18(H)  - 1912,  and  accounting  records  of  the  Division  of 
Requisitions  and  Accounts  dating  from  the  year  1792.  They  include  much 
information  about  financial  matters  involving  Indians  and  Indian  admin- 
istration, particularly  before  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  War  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1849, 
CsualK  the  information  is  more  accessible  in  other  sources,  but  occasional- 
ly these  records  can  he  useful  on  particular  matters,  One  item  of  interest  is  a 
register  of  claims  tor  pay  by  Volunteers  in  the  Rogue  River  Indian  war  of 
IHS4. 

See  Richard  \\ .  ( iirou\,  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  of 
(he  Office  of  the  Chief  of  f  inance  (Army),  PI  142,  revised  by  Mai/if  II. 
lohnson  ( I9ft2). 
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km ords  of  mi  offick  of thk 

CHIIFSKiNAFOFFKIR 
(KKCOKI) (iROliP  111) 

In  (he  Signal  (  nips  collection  of  historical  photographs,  1917-3^7  are 
photographic  copies  of  artworks  dating  from  the  French  and  Indian  War 
and  photographs  dating  from  the  1860V  Approximately  600  of  these  items 
relate  to  Indians,  from  1)133  to  1910.  Many  are  filed  under  'Indians/* 
which  is  further  subdivided  by  tribe  or  activity.  Others  are  under  such  sub- 
jects as  "Modoc  War*'  or  "General  Crook's  Expedition  Against  Gcroni- 
mo."  Most  of  thosp  for  Eskimos  are  filed  under  "Alaska-Point  Barrow," 
A  name  and  place  index  is  available. 

In  an  album  oC'photographs  made  for  the  Valdez,  Copper  River,  and  Yu- 
kon Railroad, ,1902,  arc  19  photographs  of  individuals  and  groups  of  na- 
tives living  in  this  area  of  Alaska.  In  the  Brady  collection  of  Civil  War 
photographs  1861  74,  are  photographs  of  Indians  identified  as  Hole-in- 
the  Day,  ked  Lion,  and  Spotted  Leopard  and  a  delegation  on  the  White 
House  grounds.  It  also  includes  photographs  of  Col.  Ely  Samuel  Parker.  A 
graduate  of  West  Point  and  a  member  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant's  staff,  he  was  a 
grandncphew  of  Red  Jacket  and  was  later  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

There  are  also  two  educational  films  that  show  Indians  in  the  Far  Western 
States  and  Pueblo  and  Navajo  Indians  in  the  Southwestern  States,  1942;  a 
film  of  Crow  Indians  dancing  for  Marshal  Foch  in  Montana  and  Sioux  In- 
dians greeting  him  in  Bismarck,  S,  Dak.,  1921;  and  two  Screen  Magazine 
films,  each  showing  an  Indian  reservation,  1945, 

KKCOKDS  OF  THK  SKIKCTI VK  KKKVICK  SYSTKM 
(WORLD  WAR  I) 
(KKCOKI)  GROUP  163) 

The  subject  index  to  the  records  of  the  Office  of  the  Provost  Marshal 
( icncral ,  the  director  of  the  World  War  I  Selective  Service  System,  indicates 
thai  there  are  about  16S  documents  relating  to  Indians  dispersed  among  the 
records.  I  hey  relate  particularly  to  such  subjects  as  registration  on  reserva  - 
tions and  the  exemption  of  noncitiz.cn  Indians  from  military  service.  Local 
board  records  concerning  individual  registrants  are  in  FARC  Atlanta. 

KKCOKDS  OF  UNIT  Kl)  STAFFS 
ARMYCONTINKNTAI  COMMANDS,  1821  1920 
(KKCOKI)  (iKOUl' m) 

f  rom  IHJp  to  1921  the  U.S.  Army,  for  the  purposes  of  administrative 
control,  was  organized  into  commands  designated  as  geographical  or  terri- 
torial divisions  and  departments,  These  varied  in  name,  jurisdiction,  and 
total  number,  as  reorganizations  occurred  frequently  over  the  years.  At 
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limes  departments  reported  to  divisions,  and  at  other  times  they  reported  di- 
rectly to  the  War  Department,  The  military  divisions  were  established  to 
handle  problems  requiring  an  effort  greater  than  one  dcpartmenfrould  pro- 
duce. Krom  1867  to  1891  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri  coordinated 
the  efforts  of  three  departments  (Missouri,  Dakota,  and  Platte)  against  the 
hostile  Indians  in  the  Middle  West.  The  Department  of  Texas  was  added  to 
the  division  in  187.1.  Each  department  and  division  had  an  organization  of 
staff  officers  corresponding  to  the  War  Department  bureaus,  to  which  the 
staff  officers  were  responsible  for  the  technical  aspects  of  their  duties, 

I  he  territorial  departments  sometimes  were  divided  into  districts  to  au- 
thorize and  enable  the  district  commander,  when  necessity,  to  concentrate 
sufficient  troops  to  take  care  of  some  crisis.  Hxcept  for  the  brief  periods 
when  these  districts  existed,  all  of  the  posts,  camps,  forts,  stations,  and  bar- 
racks, the  troops  stationed  at  them,  and  other  miscellaneous  elements,  such 
as  briefly  organized  U.S.  troops  and  the  many  expeditions,  were  responsible 
to  the  departmental  commander.  The  staff  officers  at  the  posts  were  respon- 
sible to  their  departmental  counterparts  for  the  technical  aspects  of  their 
duties. 

I  he  records  of  U.S.  Army  continental  commands  are  of  the  same  types  as 
those  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office,  but  they  are  organized  separately 
for  each  individual  command  that  created  thern.  There  are  few  consolida- 
tions of  related  records  or  records  that  summarize  information,  and,  conse- 
quently, for  many  subjects  the  command  records  are  harder  to  use  than 
those  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office.  The  command  records,  on  the  other 
hand,  include  records  that  were  not  sent  to  the  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
especially  orders  of  lower  level  commands. 

There  are  more  than  10,000  yubic  feet  of  these  command  records,  divided 
into  thousands  of  series  created  by  hundreds  of  different  commands.  The 
more  significant  records  of  departments  and  divisions,  districts,  and  mili- 
tary installations  are  discussed  in  this  guide  in  sufficient  detail  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  extent  And  nature  of  the  records  relating  to  Indians.  Subject 
areas  of  particular^  interest  to  a  command  are  emphasized,  and  more  atten- 
tion is  given  to  special  series  of  records  than  to  the  basic  series  of  letters,  or- 
ders, and  other  records,(which  usually  were  much  the  same  for  all  com- 
mands. Not  discussed  are  record*  ,  such  as  those  of  staff  officers,  that  are 
predominantly  technical  or  administrative,  although  these  sometimes  in- 
clude information  about  Indians. 

Although  the  field  commands  were  primarily  concerned  with  Indian  wars 
and  campaigns,  the  Army  was  interested  in  peaceful  solutions  to  problems 
with  Indians  and  performed  duties  other  than  policing  and  fighting  them. 
Consequently,  the  correspondence  series  contains  much  correspondence 
with  Indian  agents  and  superintendents,  commissioners,  Indian  chiefs,  In- 
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terior  Department  officials,  Scale  and  Territorial  governors,  ami  other  offi- 
cials. 

See  Elaine  Kverly,  Alice  Hayncs,  Mai/ie  Johnson,  Sarah  Powell,  Harry 
Schwartz,  John  S^roggins,  Aloha  South,  and  livclyn  Wade,  comps., 
Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  of  U  hi  ted  States  Army  Commands, 
IH211920[?\  172(1973). 

(,conraphi€iil  Divisions  and  Departments 

There  are  headquarters  records  of  most  of  the  geographical  divisions  and 
departments.  Those  with  significant  records  concerning  Indians  are  reason- 
ably complete  and  can  be  used  to  study  the  daily  production  ami  flow  of  let- 
ters, reports,  orders,  and  instructions  relating  to  the  business  of  the  com- 
mand, l  or  example,  in  the  records  of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia  there 
are  letters  and  endorsements  sent,  registers  of  letters  received,  letters  re- 
ceived with  accompanying  indexes,  and  general  and  special  orders  for  the 
period  1865  to  1^13,  There  are  also  quarterly  tabular  statements  of  scouts 
and  expeditions  containing  names  of  the  posts  from  which  parties  were  sent , 
the  names  of  officers  in  command,  organizations  involved,  expedition 
strength,  inclusive  dates,  routes,  distances  traveled,  and  results.  There  also 
may  be  reports  of  persons  killed  or  captured  by  Indians,  court-martial  rec- 
ords involving  Indians,  monthly  reports  of  prisoners,  recruiting  records, 
and  descriptive  books. 

In  addition  to  the  general  headquarters  records  and  the  records  of  the 
stall  officers,  there  are  many  special  collections  of  records  concerning  rela- 
tions with  Indians  and  records  of  specific  field  expeditions.  As  a  further  ex- 
ample in  the  Department  of  the  Columbia  records,  there  are  collections  of 
records  created  by  the  department  relating  to  the  Modoc  war  of  1873,  and 
there  are  also  records  created  by  the  field  headquarters  of  the  Modoc  ex- 
pedition. 

l  or  each  department  and  division  the  type  and  volume  of  headquarters 
correspondence  is  indicated,  and  illustrations  of  matters  involving  Indians 
are  giveijj;$  his  is  followed  by  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  special  col- 
lections or  series  of  records,  if  any  exist,  among  the  records  of  the  depart- 
ment, The  following  select  4 ist  of  Indian  expeditions  and  campaigns  shows 
the  commanding  district  and  department, 
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Date 

Name  i 

District 

Department 

Pit  River  Exneditinn   

Pacific 

1815 

Sinux  Fxnedition  Nrhraska  Territory  

West 

1855 

Yakima  Fxnedition.  Washington  Territory  

Columbia  River 

Pacific 

1855 

Seminole  or  Florida  War  

Florida 

1858 

Expedition  auainst  Northern  Indians.  Washington  Ter- 

ritory  

Pacific 

1858 

Puaet  Sound  Fxneditinn  

Pacific 

1859 

Colorado  Fxnedition  

Pacific 

1862 

Sihlcv's  Indian  Fxneditinn 

Northwest 

1862-65 

1  WV«  V/— ' 

Sioux  Indian  Wars  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota  .  .      ,  ,  , 

Minnesota 

Northwest 

1862 

Owen<s  1  ake  Fxneditinn   ....... 

Pacific 

1864 

Northwest  Indian  Fxnedition  

Iowa 

Northwest 

Sand  C reek  Massacre  .   .   «  

Colorado 

Kansas 

1865-68 

Indian  Wars  in  Southern  Oregon  and 

■  1 1  Vi  IHI  ■    Tr  HI  i]  III        V#  VI  IIIVI  II          ■  V^V  ■  ■  wjm  m  I  >• 

Idaho  Northern  California  and 

Boise  and  Owyhee 

Columbia 

Humboldt  and 

m  m  vi  i  ■  •  \J \J  ■  "  i  Mil 

Pacific 

Nevada' 

1  OvJ  J 

f  nnnfir't  pAuvf1#*r  Uivpr  Fxn(*dittrtn 

Plains 

Missouri 

Ki»f Mrmi ii  KAiifcc:)!  *rit 

Mountain 

t  ▼  1  V  V4  1  ■  *  111 

Platte 

t  867 

Pin**v  Ci*f*/»k  "Wnonh  Hnx  Fiffht" 

Mountain 

Platte 

I  00/ 

1^  art  can  T?  v rv*st 1 1 irtf  i 

Missouri 

1868 

Upper  Arkansas 

Missouri 

1868 

Missouri 

1873 

Lakes 

Columbia 

1873 

Lakes 

Columbia 

Dtte  Name  District  Department 

1873  Yellowstone  Expedition   —  Dakota 

1874  Sioux  Expedition,  Wyoming  Territory   .  —  Platte 

1874  Black  Hills  Expedition   —  Dakota 

1874-  75  Indian  Territory  Expedition   —  Missouri  and  Texas 

1875-  77  Sioux  War     —  Dakota  and  Platte 

1876  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  Expedition   ~  Dakota  and  Platte 

1877  Nez  Perefc  Campaign     Yellowstone  Dakota  and  Platte 

'  Clearwater  Columbia 

1878-79  Cheyenne  Outbreak   —  Platte  and  Missouri 

1878  Bannock  Campaign   —  Platte  and  Columbia 

1879  Ute  War*  Colorado  w   —  Platte  and  Columbia 

1 880's  Apache  Campaigns  (Geronimo,  Victorio)   —  Missouri  and  Arizona 

1 890  Sioux  Outbreak  and  Battle  of  W ounded  Knee   —  Platte  and  Dakota\ 

Missouri  and  Columbia 


i 
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I0TH  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT,  1846-SI 

The  10th  Military  Department  originally  consisted  of  Oregon  Territory 
and  as  much  of  Mexican  Upper  and  Lower  California  as  became  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  After  August  1848  it  was  limited  to  the 
former  province  of  Upper  California,  which  became  the  State  of  California, 
Most  of  the  records  (13  vols,  and  3  ft,)  of  this  department  have  been  repro- 
duced as  M2I0. 

The  correspondence  series  includes  complaints  from  civilians  about 
stolen  horses,  poisoned  arrows,  Indian  depredations,  and  losses  sustained, 
There  are  many  reports  of  trips  made  to  study  the  Jndian  situation,  instruc- 
tions pertaining  to  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  Indians,  and  letters  describ- 
ing Indian  attitudes  to  the  Roman  Catholic  missions.  More  specifically, 
there  is  a  letter  to  Gen.  Stephen  Kearny  \n  May  1847  complaining  that  In- 
dians from  different  villages  were  camping  on  the  writer's  farm  to  organize 
themselves  for  defense  against  the  Californians, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ARIZONA,  1870-93 

The  headquarters  correspondence  containing  letters  sent  (28  vols,)  and 
letters  received  (123  ft.)  is  particularly  helpful  for  studying  the  campaigns 
against  the  Apache  Indians,  After  the  letters  received  for  1 886  are  a  number 
of  detailed  reports  submitted  by  officers  who  headed  expeditions  during  the 
Apache  campaign  of  1 885-86.  There  are  also  useful  specific  collections. 

Records  of  the  U.S.  troops  stationed  in  lAe  field  in  southwestern  Arizona 
under  Col,  Eugene  A.  Carr  contain  letters,  telegrams,  and  endorsements 
sent  (II  vols.)  and  letters  received  (2  ft.),  This  correspondence  details  the 
movements  of  these  troops,  who  were  engaged  in  scouting  operations 
against  Victorio  and  his  band  of  thirieahua  and  Mescalero  raiders,  during 
the  period  1878  to  1880,  In  addition  to  the  correspondence  series,  there  are 
issuances  (4  vols,)  and  a  small  body  of  miscellaneous  records  (6  in.)  consist- 
ing mostly  of  scoutirjg  reports. 

During  September  and  October  1881,  Colonel  Can  commanded  another 
body  of  U.S.  troops,  this  time  in  the  District  of  Apai.ie,  who  were  primarily 
engaged  in  scouting  operations  in  the  field  and  policing  the  Fort  Apache* 
Reservation.  In  the  records  of  the  department  arc  letters,  telegrams,  and  en- 
dorsements sent  and  received  (3  vols,). 

During  the  same  period  a  similar  body  of  troops  operated  for  the  same 
purpose  in  the  District  of  the  Verde,  lor  which  there  is  a  similar  set  of  corre- 
spondence books  (3  vols.).  The  operations  were  continued  at  Camp  Price 
from  March  to  October  1882.  There  is  a  single  volume  of  letters,  telegrams, 
and  endorsements  sent  by  the  headquarters  for  operations  against  the  Chiri- 
cahuaat  Willcox,  Arizona  Territory,  during  October  1881, 

By  far  the  Jatgest  collection  within  the  department  records  is  a  scries  of 
correspondence  relating  to  the  Apache  campaign  of  1886  (9  ft  ).  It  consists 
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primarily  of  registered  and  unlegKtered  letters,  telegrams,  and  reports  for- 
warded from  various  camps  antkposts  in  the  field  to  departmental  or  field 
headquarters  relating  to  the  puFsuit,  surrender,  and  disposition  of 
(ieronimo  and  his  Chirieahua  Apache  followers.  Included  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  field  operation  reports  submitted  by  officers  commanding  scouting 
parties  and  troop  detachments  in  the  field,  circulars,  and  regimental,  field, 
and  court-martial  orders,  There  arc  also  reports  from  the  Governor  of 
Sonora  and  other  Mexican  officials  to  Clerk  George  Crook  and  his  successor 
in  command  of  t he  department,  Gen.  Nelsmi  Miles,  concerning  the  move- 
ment of  (ieronimo  and  the  Chiricahua  across  and  below  the  Mexican 
border,  \ 

Most  of  the  correspondence  is  dated  1886,  but \hereare  some  letters,  tele- 
grams, and  reports  as  early  as  May  I88S*  when\Geronimo  left  the  Fori 
Apache  Reservation  with  Mangus,  Chihuahua,  and  Natchez.  There  arc  a 
number  of  dispatches  between  General  Crook  and  General  Sheridan  relat- 
ing to  the  surrender  terms  offered  Geronimo  in  Marqi  and  April  1886,  as 
well  as  correspondence  between  Generals  Crook  and,  M\les  after  the  former 
was  relieved  of  command  of  the  department,  1 

Most  of  the  letters  vent  and  received  in  this  series,  however,  are  between 
General  Miles  and  the  various  officers  of  the  War  Department  and  subordi- 
nate officers  in  the  Department  of  Arizona  and  on  detached  service,  There 
are  a  numb  A1  of  telegrams  and  letters  between  General  Miles  and  Capt. 
Henry  W,  I.awton,  4th  Cavalry,  who  led  troops  across  the  Mexican  border 
and  captured  Geronimo  in  August  1886,  along  with  letters,  telegrams,  and 
reports  sent  and  received  by  headquarters  concerning  the  imprisonment  and 
final  surrender  of  Geronimo's  band  in  September  1886, 

Closely  connected  with  this  large  series  are  the  letters  and  telegrams  sent 
(.1  vols.)  by  Gen.  Nelson  Miles  from  departmental  headquarters  in  the  field 
during  the  summers  of  1886,  1887,  and  1888.  Those  of  the  first  summer 
cover  the  Apache  campaign,  May-July  1886,  and  include  directions  from 
General  Miles  to  subordinate  officers  in  the  field,  as  well  as  reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  campaign  to  Headquarters,  Division  of  the  Pacific.  The  let- 
ters and  telegrams  sent  during  June  1887  and  August  1888  include  reports  to 
Headquarters,  Division  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  subordinate  officers  in  the  de- 
payment  concerning  conditions  on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation.  There  is 
also  a  copy  of  General  Miles'  annual  report  of  affairs  in  the  department  for 
1886. 

Included  in  the  miscellaneous  records  of  the  department  (I  ft,)  are  a  list 
of  letters  received  in  1881  containing  reports  of  attacks  made  by  Apache 
(aiders  within  (he  department,  a  summary  of  actions  taken  by  Indian  agents 
and  the  Armv  at  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  in  1877  78.  and  reports  sub- 
mitted by  various  officers  on  the  attempted  arrest  of  the  Apache  medicine 
man  Nakaidoklini  at  Cihecue  hy  forces  led  by  Col.  Eugene  A.  Carr  in 
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August  IHHI .  There  arc  also  manuscript  reports  (5  in.)  including  some  tele- 
grams and  letters,  1880-8,5,  which  relate  primarily  to  conditions  at  the  Fort 
Apache  (White  Mountain)  and  San  Carlos  Reservations  during  August  and 
September  1881.  following  the  Cibecuc  incident. 

DEPARTMENT  OFTHE  COLUMBIA,  1865-1913 

The  headquarters  correspondence  series  (84  vols,  and  225  ft.)  are  impor- 
tant sources  for  material  on  the  Modoc  war  of  1873,  the  part  of  the  Nez 
Perec  campaign  in  1877  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Oliver  O.  Howard,  de- 
partment commander,  and  the  Bannock  campaign  the  following  year., 

In  a  collection  of  letters  received,  from  Indian  agents,  December 
1876- April  1878  (3  in.),  are  registered  letters  sent  to  the  department  head- 
quarters in  compliance  with  a  request  by  General  Howard  that  all  Indian 
agents  in  the  department  make  informal  monthly  reports  of  conditions  at 
their  agencies.  The  largest  number  of  reports  was  received  for  December 
1876,  when  the  reporting  system  was  begun. 

A  scries  of  selected  letters  relating  to  the  Indians  in  Oregon  (4  in.)  de- 
scribes relations  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  there,  ca.  1863-72.  There  are 
copies  of  letters  ard  reports  sent  between  the  department  and  J.  W.  Perit 
Huntington  and  Alfred  B.  Meacham,  both  of  whom  served  as  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs  for  Oregon  during  this  period.  There  are  also  letters 
from  officers  serving  in  the  districts  and  from  the  Governor  of  Oregon  and 
a  number  of  petitions  and  complaints  against  the  Modoc  received  at  head- 
quarters in  early  1872  from  citizens  of  Jackson  County,  Oreg.  A  report  ac- 
companied by  a  lengthy  transcript  of  a  conversation  among  Maj.  Elmer 
Otis,  1st  Cavalry,  two  Indian  agents,  Captain  Jack,  and  a  group  of  about  30 
Modoc  in  April  also  is  included. 

There  arc  a  number  of  scries  connected  with  the  Modoc  campaign,  in- 
cluding a  single  volume  of  letters,  endorsements,  and  issuances  of  the  de- 
partment commander,  Gen.  Jefferson  C,  Davis,  in  the  field,  April-July 
1 873.  Among  the  department  headquarters  records  is  a  small  compilation  of 
letters  received  by  the  department,  1863-73  (4  in.),  which  relate  to  the  Mo- 
doc Indians.  Of  particular  interest  is  a  letter  stating  the  comments  believed 
to  have  been  made  by  Captain  Jack  before  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Gen. 
Edward  R.  S.  Cartby.  There  is  also  a  small  series  of  field  returns  of  troops 
operating  against  the  Modoc.  In  addition,  there  are  a  volume  of  letters  and 
endorsements  sent  and  a  volume  of  orders  issued  by  the  Modoc  expedition, 
December  1872- June  1873,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  John  Green,  1st 

Cavalry.  ) 

Two  volumes  of  records  relate  to  field  headquartcrs^efore  and  during 
the  Ncz  Perec-  campaign.  One  consists  of  letters  and  telegrams  sent  and  field 
orders  issued,  April-July  1877.  During  this  period  General  Howard  traveled 
to  F  ort  Walla  Walla,  Washington  Territory,  to  plan  for  the  proposed  Army  *r 
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occupation  of  the  Wallowa  Valley,  and  to  Fort  L.apwai,  Idaho  Territory,  to 
meet  with  the  Nez  Perce  leaders.  The  other  volume  contains  orders  and  eir- 
eulamssued  by  field  headquarters,  July-September  1877. 

There  arc  a  number  of  series  relating  to  the  Bannock  campaign, 
June- August  1878,  including  telegrams  sent  and  registers  of  letters  received 
by  field  headquarters  (2  vols.),  as  well  as  letters  received  and  the  reports  of 
troops  and  staff  operations  (I  ft.).  The  telegrams  were  sent  by  General 
Howard  and  his  aide-de-camp,  relaying  information  and  instructions  to 
subordinate  officers  in  the  field  and  at  posts,  The  letters  received  frequently 
reported  movements  of  the  Indians  and  requested  instructions.  In  the 
operations  reports  are  annual  reports  for  1878  submitted  by  (he  chief  quar- 
termaster, chief  commissary  of  subsistence,  and  acting  assistant  inspector 
general,  as  well  as  reports  submitted  by  commanding  officers  of  companies 
of  the  1st  Cavalry  and  the  8th  and  21st  Infantry  Regiments. 

(apt.  W.  H,  Winters,  1st  Cavalry,  commanded  troops  sent  to  remove 
Paiuie  prisoners  from  Camp  Harney,  Oreg.,  to  the  Yakima  Reservation  in 
Washington  Territory.  Two  volumes  of  letters  and  endorsements  sent  to 
headquarters  and  orders  issued  relate  to  the  progress  of  Winters'  mission 
and  to  relations  between  certain  Indians  and  white  settlers  in  Washington 
Territory  from  January  to  May  1879.  A  few  letters  describing  the  relations 
between  Indians  and  white  settlers  in  the  Territory  during  1879  also  are 
among  the  letters  sent  to  headquarters  by  another  expedition  led  by  Maj. 
John  Green,  1st  Cavalry,  from  May  to  October  1879(1  vol.). 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DAKOTA,  1866-191 1 

The  department  letters  sent  (30  vols.)  are  incomplete,  but  the  letters  re- 
ceived (132  ft.)  contain  many  valuable  communications  from  the  division 
commanders,  subordinate  officers,  and  field  commanders  relating  to  the 
many  campaigns  and  expeditions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department. 
These  include  the  Yellowstone  expedition  of  1873,  the  Black  Hills  expedi- 
tion of  1874,  the  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  expedition  of  1876,  the  Nez 
Perce  campaign  of  1877,  and  the  1890  operation  against  the  Sioux.  Also 
among  the  headquarters  records  arc  several  series  relating  to  Indians  gen- 
erally: a  volume  of  letters  sent  by  the  department  headquarters  in  the  field 
in  the  summers  of  1867  and  1868  during  operations  against  Indians  in  Mon- 
tana Territory;  a  special  collection  of  letters  received  from  district  offices, 
1863*66,  that  relate  to  Sioux  Indian  matters  (1  in,);  and  reports  of  two 
scouting  expeditions  against  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Sweetwater  Bridge, 
Dakota  Territory,  in  1867. 

In  a  volume  of  letters  and  telegrams  sent  in  1873  by  the  Yellowstone 
expedition  under  Col.  George  A.  Custer  are  a  few  relating  to  two  encoun- 
ters with  Indians  on  the  Yellowstone  River.  Filed  among  the  letters  received, 
1872-73  (8  in.),  by  the  expedition  is  a  copy  of  a  report  prepared  in  1872  by 
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-  the  commander  of  ihc  Middle  District,  Department  of  Dakota,  regarding 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Army  in  persuading  the  Sioux  to  abide  by 
their  treaty  obligations. 

There  is  also  a  volume  of  issuances  of  the  Black  Hills  expedition  under 
Colonel  Custer,  issued  June- August  1874,  while  on  a  reconnaissance 
through  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation, 

In  a  volume  of  letters,  endorsements,  and  telegrams  sent  by  the  Big  Horn 
and  Yellowstone  expedition,  May-October  1876,  there  are  communications 
from  the  expedition  commander,  Gen,  George  Crook,  to  the  Division  of  the 
Missouri  at  Chicago,  the  Department  of  Dakota,  and  other  officers,  Most 
of  the  letters  relate  to  Crook's  movements  against  the  Sioux  on  Rosebud 
Creek  in  June  1 876  and  to  his  plans  for  an  attack  after  the  Sioux  were  joined 
by  the  Cheyenne. 

In  a  volume  of  letters  sent  by  the  commanding  officer  of  a  troop  of  In- 
dian scouts  attached  to  Fort  Keogh,  Mont.,  from  March  to  December  1890, 
there  are  letters  sent  by  1st  Lt.  E.  W.  Casey,  22d  Infantry,  to  the  Command- 
ing General  of  the  Army,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  department 
headquarters,  Indian  agents,  and  staff  officers  at  posts.  These  relate  to  an 
experiment  launched  at  Fort  Keogh  of  enlisting,  organizing,  and  equipping 
a  company  of  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Sioux  Indian  scouts.  Some  of  the  let- 
ters contain  descriptions  of  the  Indians  living  on  reservations  within  the  de- 
partment and  of  the  past  history  of  relations  between  these  Indians  and  the 
Army. 

EASTERN  DIVISION,  1837-42 

With  effort,  a  few  items  relating  to  Indians  can  be  found  among  the  head- 
quarters  records  of  the  Eastern  Division.  For  example,  in  the  headquarters 
records  in  a  scries  of  letters  sent  by  Maj.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  there  is'a 
letter  of  July  30,  1839,  to  the  Secretary  of  War  describing  Scott's  talk  to  a 
grouty  of  200-300  Winnebago  Indians  at  the  post  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  in 
which\he  mentioned  the  Government's  concern  over  their  violation  of  an 
1832  treaty  and  its  plan  to  relocate  them  southwest  of  the  Missouri  River. 

The  iViost  important  series  of  the  records  of  the  division,  however,  is  one 
relating  to  t+ie  removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  1838  (2  ft.),  which  con- 
sists primarily  of  correspondence  received  but  includes  a  few  letters  sent  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
in  1838.  The  correspondents  included  the  Secretary  of  War,  heads  of  War 
Department  bureaus  in  Washington,  D.C.,  subordinate  Regular  Army  and 
Volunteer  officers  in  the  field,  State  officials,  private  citizens,  and  Chero- 
kee leaders  fcuch  as  John  Ross.  Other  documents  include,  copies  of  orders 
and  statements  or  invoices  pertaining  to  supplies  and  equipment  used  for 
troops  and  Indians.  There  are  a  few  document**  for  1836  and  1837,  when 
Brig,  Gen.  John  E.  Wool  and  Col.  William  Lindsay,  respectively,  com- 
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manded  the  military  forces  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.. The  documents  relate 
largely  to  the  procedures  fallowed  by  the  Army  in  removing  the  Cherokee 
from  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama  to  the  West  in 
1838  and  include  some  reports  from  officers  ^ho  led  migrating  parties  late 
'  in  the  year  and  observations  made  by  Scott  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FLORIDA,  1856-58,  AND  U.S.  TROpPS  IN 
FLORIDA,  1850-56 

Much  of  the  information  relating  to  the  attempts  by  the  Army  and  special 
Indian  agents  to  remove  the  remaining  Seminole  Indians  from  Florida  be* 
tween  1850  and  1858  is  among  the  letters,  endorsements,  and  memoran- 
dums sent  and  received  and  orders  issued  by  the  headquarters  of  U,S, 
troops  in  Florida  and  the  successor  command,  the  Department  of  Florida  (6 
vols,  and  9  ft.).  Among  the  letters  sent  and  received,  1850-56,  are-references 
to  meetings  with  various  Seminole  leader?,  including  Sam  Jones  and  Billy 
Bowlegs,  and  to  the  Seminole's  feelings/toward  the  Army  and  tt\e  various  , 
special  Indian.agents  stationed  in  Florida.  i 

A  letter  sent  lo  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  in  March  1852  reports 
the  conduct  of  the  Indian  delegation  that  returned  to  Florida  to  attend  an 
Indian  council  held  at  Fort  Myers,  at  which  it  was  to  be  decided  whether  the 
remaining  Seminole  would  migrate.  A  group  of  letters  received  at  headquar- 
ters from  the  War  Department,  January-March  1850,  concerns  payments 
mode  to  Seminole  tribal  chieftains  by  special  Indian  agents  at  certain  Arhiy 
posts  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  leave  Florida. 

Much  of  the  correspondence  and  many  of  the  orders  issued  by  headquar- 
ters for  the  period  December  1855  to  April  1 856  relate  to  preparations  made 
by  the  Regular  or  Volunteer  Army  forces  to  remove  forcibly  the  Seminole 
from  the  State.  Letters  and  orders  of  departmental  headquarters,  lor  the  re- 
mainder of  1856  through  February  1858,  relate  to  the  Florida  campaign  to. 
remove  the  Seminole  along  the  southwest  coa.it.  The  letters  sent  and  re- 
ceived between  March  and  April  1858,  concern  the  gathering  of  the  Semi- 
nole for  removal  lo  Indian  Territory, 

A  three-volume  "Memoir  of  Reconnaissances  with  Maps  during  the 
Florida  Campaign"  for  the  period  January  1856  to  February  1858  was  pre:> 
pared  under  the  direction  of  Maj.  Francis  N.  Page,  who  served  as  adjutant 
general  of  the  Department  of  Florida  during  the  campaign.  The  oversized 
maps  and  the  sketches  accompanying. the  memoir  contain  considerable  de- 
tail of  the  country  scouted  during  the  various  expeditions  into  southwestern 
I  lot ida. 

1)1  PARI  MI  NI  ()!•  KANSAS,  1864  65 

In  the  headquarters  correspondence  of  this  department  are  many  com- 
munications with  Army  headquarters  in  Washington,  D  C  .,  and  with  dis 
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trict  commanders  in  the  department  primarily  concerned  with  Indian  prob- 
lems: Col.  John  Chivington,  Colorado;  Gen.  James  G.  Blunt,  Upper 
Arkansas;  and  Gen.  Robert  B.  Mitchell,  Nebraska. 

Among  the  department  records  is  a  small  series  of  letters  and  telegrams 
sent  by  department  field  headquarters,  July-September  1864  (1  in.),  during 
an  expedition  against  the  Indians  on  the  upper  Arkansas  River  who  were  be- 
lieved responsible  for  the  killings  at  Fort  Lamed  in'1864.  There  is  also  a  sc- 
ries of  telegrams  received  by  the  Army  of  the  Border,  October  1864  (I  in.), 
containing  reports  of  attacks^vcoaches  and  killings  believed  to  have  been 
committed  by  Indians  in  the  westeriVpart  of  the  department. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  MISSOURI,  186^91  \ 

The  headquarters  correspondence  of  the  division  (27  vols,  and  130  ft.) 
can  be  most  useful  because  throughout  its  existence  the  Division  of  the  Mis- 
souri, as  the  superior  command  of  the  Departments  of  Dakota,  the  Mis- 
souri, and  the  Platte,  was  involved  with  the  Plains  Indians;  as  the  superior 
command  of  the  Department  of  Texas  beginning  in  1870,  it  was  confronted 
with  Indian  problems  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  However,  as  the  coordi- 
nator of  Indian  matters  in  this  vast  area,  the  division's  correspondence  is 
most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  consolidated  correspondence  of  the  Adjutant 
General's  Office.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  only  command  whose  own  records 
include  a  consolidated  file  of  any  size.  As  a  consequence*  searches  in  the 
general  correspondence  of  the  division  headquarters  may  not  prove  as  fruit- 
ful as  anticipated, 

AmonR  the  headquarters  records  is  a  volume  of  letters,  telegrams,  and  en- 
dorsements sent  by  Gen.  Nelson  Miles,  division  commander,  and  his  aide- 
tie  camp,  in  the  field  between  December  1890  and  January  1891.  The  early 
♦Jotters  relate  to  disturbances  at  Pine  Ridge,  Cheyenne  River,  Standing 
hock,  and  other  agencies  connected  with  the  rise  of  the  ghost  dance  religion 
among  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne.  A  number  of  letters  of  instructions  to  be 
followed  in  the  case  of  an  uprising  were  addressed  to  Gen,  John  R.  Brooke, 
commander  of  the1  Department  of  the  Platte,  at  Pine  Ridge.  There  are  also 
Miles*  letters  to  Col.  Eugene  A.  Carr,  6th  Cavalry  commander,  explaining 
the  mission  and  strategy  of  the  Army's  campaign  against  the  Sioux  and 
Cheyenne;  to  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Army  expressing  views  on 
the  Army's  role  in  implementing  the  Indian  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  to  the  Sioux  chieftains  who  fled  to  the  Badlands  after  the  Battle 
of  Wounded  Knee. 

Brought  together  in  a  series  (5  ft.)  are  manuscript  and  printed  copies  of 
annual  icports  •  nbmitted  to  division  headquarters  by  commanding  officers 
of  the  Departments  of  Dakota,  the  Mi).<buri,  the  Platte,  and  Texas  for  var- 
ious years,  between  1871  and  1887.  These  reports  usually  contain  consider 
able  information  on  Indian  affairs.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Department 
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of  Dakota  for  most  years  have,  as  appendixes,  reports  of  conditions  within 
each  district  and  at  each  post  and  Indian  agency  within  the  department.  Let- 
ters, tables,  lists,  returns,  and  other  related  material  have  been  attached  to 
some  of  the  other  departmental  reports, 

Hy  far  the  most  important  series  in  the  records  of  the  Division  of  the  Mis- 
souri is  the  compilation  of  letters  received  that  constitutes  the  special  file. 
Almost  all  of  the  more  than  30  files  in  this  series,  1863-85  (21  ft.),  relate  in 
some  way  to  Indian  affairs  within  the  division.  Below  is  a  brief  description 
of  some  of  these  files. 

Indian  All  airsin  Ni  w  Mi-'Xico,  l863-67('/i  in.) 

These  letters,  orders,  reports,  and  other  documents  received  at  division 
headquarters  relate  to  conditions  at  the  Bosque  Redondo  Reservation  for 
the  Navajo  and  Apache  and  to  Indian  affairs  generally  in  the  Department, 
later  District,  of  New  Mexico.  Included  is  General  Order  3,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  New  Mexico  in  February  1864,  which  contains  a  synopsis  of 
the  Indian  scouts  or  expeditions  made  within  the  department  in  1863, 

Indkn  War,  1867  (4  in,) 

T  his  collection  contains  copies  of  letters  that  passed  through  the  division 
office  from  many  sources:  the  Departments  of  Dakota,  the  Platte,  and  the 
Missouri;  subdistricts;  and  post  commanders.  There  are  many  reports  of 
proceedings  of  councils  held  in  the  field  by  Gen.  Winficld  Scott  Hancock, 
commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  with  head  chiefs  of  several 
Indian  tribes,  including  the  Arapaho,  Apache,  Cheyenne,  and  Kiowa. 

SI  minoi  I  -Nl-iiRo  lNl>  ans,  1872-76  (4  in.) 

The  subjects  of  these  letters  and  reports  are  the  Seminole-Ncgro  Indians 
who  had  migrated  from  Arkansas  to  Mexico  and  again  crossed  the  border  in 
the  spring  of  1870  to  settle  at  Forts  Clark  and  Duncan  in  the  Department  of 
Texas.  Much  of  the  correspondence  is  between  the  Headquarters  of  the 
Armv  and  the  Interior  Department  concerning  whether  these  people  were  to 
-lie  considered  "Indians"  and  settled  oti  reservations. 

Yi  I  I  ovvsioNl  I/AIM  hi  I  ion,  1873  (4  in.) 

Ihese  letters  relate  to  the  expedition  under  Col.  David  S.  Stanley 
organized  to  escort  parties  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  during  the 
exploration,  survey,  and  location  of  that  road.  Many  of  the  letters  relate  to 
supplies  and  equipment,  such  as  horses  and  wagons,  but  there  is  a  copy  of 
Col.  George  A,  Custer's  report  of  August  15,  1873,  in  which  he  tells  of  his 
engagements  with  Sioux  Indians  on  August  4  and  1 1 ,  1873. 

Mi  v  K  Mil  I  sHMTDmoN,  1874-75  (ft  in.) 
I  or  1874  there  arc  letters  received  relating  to  miners  prospecting  in  the 
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Black  Hills,  l  or  March  -October  1875  there  are  letters  and  reports  received 
by  the  Department  of  Dakota  and  forwarded  to  the  division  from  Col. 
George  Custer,  commander  of  the  Black  Hills  expedition,  and  other  offi- 
cers, including  post  commanders,  relating  to  the  Indians  and  movements  of 
the  expedition.  The  expedition  had  bcen'organized  to  prevent  any  violation 
of  the  Indian  Intercourse  Act  by  parties  of  miners  attempting  to  enter  the 
Black  Hills.  \ 

Indian  Territory  Exn;i>h  ion,  1874-75  (2  ft .) 

The  letters  and  telegrams  in  this  file  were  received  by  the  Department  of 
the  Missouri,  the  Department  of  Texas,  and  the  Division  of  the  Missouri 
during  the  expedition  under  Gen,  Nelson  Miles,  which  was  launched  after 
Kiowa,  Cheyenne,  and  Comanche  attacks  on  posts,  agencies,  and  settle- 
ments along  the  Kansas  and  Colorado  frontiers  in  the  summer  of  1874.  In- 
cluded are  several  letters  concerning  the  Army's  attempt  to  get  the  Interior 
Department  to  grant  approval  for  an  invasion  of  the  Kiowa,  Cheyenne,  and 
Comanche  reservations  in  retaliation  for  the  attacks  on  white  settlements. 

Indian  Pony  Fund,  1 874-79  (4  in.) 

These  letters  and  reports  pertain  to  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  horses 
and  mules  captured  by  the  Army  from  hostile  Indians  and  deposited  in  ac- 
counts for  the  purchase  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  Indians  on  the  reservations. 

Sioux  War,  1875-77  (2  ft.) 

At  the  beginning  of  this  file  is  a  register  of  the  letters  in  it,  which  date 
from  October  15,  1875,  to  November  I,  1877.  The  letters  include  one  from 
Gen.  Alfred  H.  Terry  reporting  the  disaster  that  befell  General  Custer  and 
his  command  on  June  25,  1876,  and  the  movements  of  the  rest  of  the 
expedition  until  June  27,  1876.  There  is  correspondence  from  the  Indian 
agent  at  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  relating  to  the  differences  between  the 
orders  given  by  the  commanding  officers  to  the  military  and  to  the  agent  for 
the  control  of  the  Indians.  A  letter  received  through  the  Department  of 
Dakota  from  the  Standing  Kock  Agency,  September  1876,  reports  the  sur- 
render of  Kill  liagle,  Little  Wound,  and  27  men  who  were  in  the  Little  Big 
Horn  fight.  A  letter  from  Gen.  George  Crook,  commander  of  the  Big  Horn 
and  Yellowstone  expedition,  reports  the  movements  of  the  expedition,  June 
20  September  25,  1876,  The  1877  correspondence  includes  reports  on  the 
movement  of  hostile  Indians,  reports  of  the  surrender  of  more  hostile 
Sioux,  and  many  communications  from  General  Crook,  then  commanding 
I  lie  field  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  the  Plane. 

Bio  Horn  and  Vl  I  i  owstoni  l;.v.p|.DIi  ion,  1876(1  report) 

I  his  report  of  (ien,  (ieorge  Crook,  commander  of  the  expedition,  is  his 
official  report  of  his  engagement  with  hostile  Sioux  on  Kosebucl  Creek, 
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June  17,  IH76,  It  inchules  reports  of  the  subordinate  officers  and  a  lisi  of 


Composed  mainly  of  telegrams  and  a  few  letters  sent  to  Gen,  Philip 
Sheridan,  commander  of  the  Division  of  the  Missouri,  this  file  relates  to 
(ien.  Cieorgc  Crook's  Yellowstone  expedition  in  1876.  Telegrams  from 
March  through  July  from  posts  along  Crook's  route  report  the  progress  of 
the  march;  others  are  from  troop  commanders  continuously  informing 
Sheridan  of  troop  dispositions,  Indian  movements,  affairs  at  Indian 
agencies,  and  fights  with  Indians.  About  July  6,  the  telegrams  begin  to  re- 
late mainly  to  Custer's  disaster  and  rumors  of  it;  they  include  a  cop>  of 
Gen,  Alfred  H.  Terry's  written  instructions  to  Custer, 

Sai  i  oi  Liquor  in  Indian  territory,  1877-78  (,4  in.) 

Most  of  the  letters  in  this  file  are  cither  requests  for  permission  to  sell 
'liquor  for  medicinal  purposes  in  Indian  Territory  or  complaints  of  abuses  on 
the  part  of  liquor  licensees  in  Indian  Territory.  Among  the  letters  of  com- 
plaint is  one  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War  (and  later  forwarded  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  the  Missouri)  by  the  Governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  the 
Delegate  and  the  Principal  Chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation. 

Niv.  Pt  Rrf  War  in  Montana,  1877-78(1  ft.) 

I  his  file  contains  mostly  telegrams  received  from  the  field  during  the 
campaign,  but  it  also  inchules  letters  and  several  reports  of  operations. 

CHI  Vl-NNI-  OtmiRI-AK,  1878-79(1  ft.) 

These  letters,  telegrams,  and  reports  received  by  the  Department  of  the 
Missouri,  Department  of  the  Platte,  and  Division  of  the  Missouri  concern 
the  campaign  conducted  against  the  Northern  and  Southern  Cheyenne  who 
broke  away  from  their  reservations  in  1878.  Of  particular  interest  are  the 
proceedings  of  a  board  of  officers  investigating  the  arrest  and  escape  of 
renegade  Cheyenne  Indians  from  Fort  Robinson  in  January  1 879 at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  campaign.  Among  those  testifying  were  Indians  who  took 
purl  in  the  incident. 

WHill  River  Indian  TROL'-M  is,  1 879  (H  in. ) 

The  letters,  telegrams,  and  reports  in  this  file  were  received  from  Col. 
Wesley  Merrill,  commanding  the  expedition;  departmental  headquarters  of 
the  Platte  and  the  Missouri;  district  headquarters  of  New  Mexico;  and  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Army  in  Washington,  D.C.  They  relate  to  the  ordering 
of  troops  to  put  down  an  uprising  among  the  Southern  Ute  in  Colorado, 


persons  killed  and  wounded . 

Yl  1 1  owsione  EXPEDITION,  1876  (10  in.) 
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i'hcsc  letters,  telegrams,  and  reports  concern  the  Army's  enforcement  of 
President  Rutherford  B,  Hayes*  proclamation  of  April  26,  1879,  forbidding 
emigrants  to  trespass  on  Indian  Territory.  Also  included  are  a  number  of 
letters  relating  to  encounters  in  September  and  October  with  Victorious 
Apache  band. 

Vu  loRiopAH  KS,  1880(8  in.) 

These  letters,  telegrams,  and  reports  were  received  from  headquarters  of 
the  departments,  various  troop  headquarters  in  the  field,  Headquarters  of 
the  Army  in  Washington,  Mexican  officials,  and  others  concerning  the  pur- 
suit  and  final  destruction  of  Victorio  and  his  band. 

> 

DKPARTMKNT <>l;  THE  MISSOURI,  1861-98 

I  he  letters  sent  by  the  department  headquarters  (79  vols,)  and  the  letters 
received  (255  ft,)  arc  important  sources  of  information  for  many  Indian 
campaigns  and  Indian  tribes,  The  boundaries  of  the  department  changed 
frequently;  but,  generally,  after  1865  the  Department  of  the  Missouri  cm- 
braced  Missouri,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Indian  Territory, 
The  departmental  correspondence,  consequently,  is  a  source  of  information 
for  Connor's  Powder  River  expedition  in  the  summer  of  1865,  the  Battle  of 
the  Washita  in  1868,  Forsyth's  scouts  on  the  Republican  River  in  1868,  the 
Indian  Territory  expedition  of  1874  under  lien.  Nelson  Miles,  the  Cheyenne 
outbreak  of  1878-79,  the  White  River  Indian  troubles  (Ute  war)  in 
Colorado  in  1879,  and  other  incidents.  There  is  much  correspondence  with 
agents  at  the  various  agencies  and  various  Indian  commissioners  and  other 
officials  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  headquarters  records  include  a  special  file  containing  correspondence 
and  reports  relating  to  selected  subjects  (9  in.),  one  of  which  is  Indian  af- 
fairs. It  includes  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Gen,  Alexander  M.  McCook  of  his 
journey  with  a  congressional  delegation  to  investigate  the  management  of 
Indian  affairs  in  the  Territories  west  and  south  of  the  Missouri  River  in 
1865;  reports  of  Indian  depredations  in  the  vicinity  of  Julesburg,  Colorado 
Territory,  and  Fort  Laramie  and  South  Pass,,  Dakota  Territory,  between 
I  ebruary  and  October  1865;  and  reports  and  orders  relating  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Kansas  Indian  expedition  in  1864.  There  also  is  a  series  (3  in.)  of  let- 
ters and  telegrams  received  at  headquarters  relating  to  the  removal  of  the 
Indian  company  (Co.  I)  of  the  12th  Infantry  and  certain  Apache  Indian 
prisoners  from  Ml,  Vernon  Barracks,  Ala,,  to  rort  Sill,  Indian  Territory,  in 
1894 

there  are  two  volumes  of  letters,  telegrams,  and  reports  sent  and  re 
ccived,  Inly  October  186?,  by  (ien.  (irenville  M.  Dodge,  commander  of  the 
1 1 . S  tones  in  Kansas  and  the  Territories  that  were  sent  into  the  field  against 
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the  Indians  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  and  Colorado  and  Dakota 
Territories.  Much  of  the  correspondence  relates  to  the  protection  of  the 
overland  routes  from  attack  by  the  Cheyenne,  Arapabo,  and  Sioux  tribes 
and  to  the  Powder  River  expedition  led  by  Brig.  Gen.  Patrick  E,  Connor. 
Information  on  the  expedition  in  Connor's  letters  and  telegrams  to  Dodge 
at  headquarters  in  the  field  was  usually  relayed  to  Gen,  John  Pope,  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  Dodge,  in  turn,  forwarded 
Pope's  instructions  to  Connor  an(l  to  other  officers  of  the  expedition,; 

Among  the  reeorcls  of  the  department  are  letters  and  telegrams  sent, 
March -July  1867  (2  vols.),  by  department  headquarters  in  the  field  known 
as  the  Kansas  expedition.  These  letters  and  telegrams  relate  to  the  move- 
incuts  of  Gen,  Wintield  Scott  Hancock,  departmental  commander,  and  Lt. 
Col,  George  A*  Custer  against  the  Southern  Cheyenne,  Kiowa,  and 
Comanche,  General  Hancock's  letters  to  the  Division  of  the  Missouri  con- 
tain interesting  observations  on  the  Indians  met  by  the  expedition  and 
descriptions  o!  the  Indian  villages  through  which  he  passed.  Most  of  the 
telegrams  arc  addressed  to  division  headquarters  and  relate  to  plans  for  the 
expedition  and  anticipated  movements  in  the  field,  including  the  move- 
ments of  Custer's  command . 

1  here  are  also  letters  and  endorsements  sent  and  special  orders  issued  (3 
vols.)  by  the  headquarters  of  Col.  Nelson  A,  Miles'  column  of  the  Indian 
Territory  expedition  of  1874-75,  Most  of  the  letters  and  endorsements  were 
sent  to  headquarters  of  the  Department  ol  the  Missouri;  they  include  vivid 
descriptions  of  several  of  the  engagements  with  Indians,  as  well  as  Miles' 
own  evaluations  of  the  success  of  the  expedition  against  the  Kiowa, 
» Cheyenne,  and  Comanche. 

Also  among  the  Department  of  the  Missouri  records  are  several  small 
series  of  letters  sent  and  received  and  orders  and  circulars  issued,  May-Sep- 
tember 1880  (2  vols.),  by  the  Fort  Garland  column  during  the  Ute  Indian 
campaign  in  Colorado  and  Utah. 

1)1  PARI  MTNT  Of  NI-AV  Ml.XK  (),  1853  66,  AND  I  HI!  91  H  MIU- 
I  AKY  DIPAUTMliNT,  1848  53 

[he  9th  Military  Department,  with  headquarters  at  'Santa  K\  New 
Mexico  Territory,  was  established  shortly  after  the  Mexican  War  to  protect 
settlers  and  roads  from  Indian  raiders.  The  troops  had  to  contend  with  the 
Ute,  Navajo,  and  Jicarilla,  Mesealero,  and  Gila  Apache  Indians.  By  1851 
the  department  commander  had  been  instructed  to  organize  campaigns 
against  the  Indians.  The  letters  sent  by  the  department  and  its.. accessor j  the 
Department  of  New  Mexico  (10  vols.),  and  the  letters  received  (3  ft,)  docu- 
ment these  campaigns,  In  addition,  they  describe  many  meeting?,  with 
Indian  agents  in  an  attempt  to  execute  the  Government's  Indian  policies. 
I  here  is  much  correspondence  between  Gen,  James  t  uleton,  department 
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commander  in  ihc  1860%,  and  the  War  Department,  the  Governors  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona,  the  subordinate  district, offices,  the  Headquarters  of 
the  Army,  and  the  superintendents  of  Indian  affairs  relating  to  hostile  and 
friendly  Indians,  Indian  attacks  and  depredations,  the  construction  of 
dwellings  for  Indians,  Indian  delegations  and  councils,  the  guarding  of 
roads  and  Indian  prisoners,  Apache  hostilities,  the  surveying  of  reservations 
(such  as  Bosque  Redondo),  and  the  unsuccessful  resettlement  of  the  Navajo 
at  Bosque  Redondo, 

In  addition  to  headquarters  correspondence,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
series  with  records  concerning  Indian  affairs.  Among  letters  ami  routine  re- 
ports received,  1863-68  (8  in.),  there  is  a  report  emitted  "Numbers, 
Manners,  Habits,  and  Customs  of  the  Navajo  and  Apache  Indians  on  the 
Bosque  Redondo  Reservation  in  New  Mexico,"  prepared  by  Maj,  Henry  I). 
Wallen,  7th  Infantry,  in  April  1864.  Also  in  this  series  are  reports  of  scouts 
after  Indians  made  by  detachments  of  troops  from  Fort  Stanton,  New 
Mexico  Territory,  in  April  and  May  1866,  and  a  statement  of  provisions 
issued  to  Indians  at  Fort  Sumner,  New  Mexico  Territory,  in  July  1866. 

There  is  a  series  of  records  relating  to  Indian  affairs,  1850-66  (6  in.), 
which  contains  reports  to  headquarters  of  progress  made  at  the  Navajo 
Indian  Farm  in  1865;  reports  and  journals  of  scouts,  marches,  and  Indian 
depredations  within  the  department;  copies  of  treaties  made,  in  1853  and 
1855,  with  Apache,  Ute,  and  Navajo  bands  in  various  parts  of  New  Mexico; 
and  the  testimony  of  Indians  examined.by  Gcjp.  James  H.  Carleton  in  rela- 
tion to  murders  committed  near  Red  River,  New  Mexico  Territory,  in  the 
spring  of  1866. 

Another  series  of  miscellaneous  records,  1850-66,  contains  the  report  of 
an  expedition  ordered  from  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico  Territory,  to  search 
for  Indians  accused  of  robbing  a  train  on  the  Cimarron  Route  of  more  than 
100  horses  in  1862. 

There  are  also  two  volumes  of  records  of  the  Navajo  expedition  com- 
manded by  Col.  Christopher  Carson  of  the  New  Mexico  Volunteers  be- 
tween July  1863  and  June  1864.  Most  of  the  correspondence  consists  of  let- 
ters scut  by  Colonel  Carson  to  department  headquarters,  to  the  command- 
ing officer  of  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico  Territory,  and  to  various  officers 
commanding  in  the  field  regarding  the  movements  of  the  Indians;  Navajo 
killed,  captured,  and  taken  prisoner;  and  descriptions  of  the  country  in 
which  the  Indians  were  located.  There  are  also  general  and  special  orders 
and  circulars  issued  by  Carson  directing  movements  in  the  field. 

Dt'T'AK  I  MFN  V  OF  I  HI  NORTHWEST,  1 862  65 

Ihroughout  its  existence  this  department  was  involved  in  the  Sioux 
Indian  war  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  The  years  are  covered  fully  by  letters 
sent  O  vols.)  and  received  (3  It.)  that  document  the  problems  of  this  depart- 
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ment.  The  correspondence  with  Col.  Henry  H.  Sibley,  commander  of  the 
District  of  Minnesota  and  of  many  summer  expeditions,  with  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army  testify  to  the  unfortunate  Indian 
policy  undertaken  in  Minnesota.  The  correspondence  includes  many  reports 
relating  to  Sibley's  meetings  with  the  Sioux,  scouts,  skirmishes,  the  location 
of  the  Sioux,  methods  of  pursuing  the  Indians,  instructions  for  operating  in 
Indian  country  during  the  summers,  complaints  that  traders  were  selling 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Indians,  and  the  need  for  regulations.  The 
most  informative  items  are  the  annual  reports,  which  relate  in  detail  the 
operations  of  Sibley  and  Geh.  Alfred  Sully  during  each  year, 

Included  with  the  department  records  are  letters  sent  and  received  (4  in.) 
by  Col.  Henry  H.  Sibley's  expedition  to  put  down  the  Santee  Sioux  uprising 
in  the  fall  of  1862.  Sibley  sent  letters  to  officers  commanding  in  the  field 
and  at  posts  in  Minnesota,  the  Governor  and  the  adjutant  general  of  the 
State,  and  Gen.  John  Pope  after  he  had  assumed  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Northwest.  In  these  letters  Sibley  discussed  plans  of  attack 
against  the  Sioux,  the  need  for  men  and  supplies,  the  terms  offered  to  the 
"peace"  faction  of  the  Sioux,  and  the  work  of  the  military  commission  that 
he  created  at  tne  close  of  the  expedition  to  try  the  Sioux  involved  in  the  out- 
break. Most  of  the  letters  received  by  Sibley  were  from  the  Governor  and 
the  adjutant  general  of  the  State.  Others  were  received  from  headquarters 
of  the  department,  other  Minnesota  public  officials,  and  officers  at  posts 
and  in  command  of  forces  in  the  field  relating  to  the  Sioux  uprising  and  the 
terms  for  peace.  * 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OREGON,  1858-61 

The  letters  sent  (2  vols,)  and  letters  received  (5  ft.)  reveal  the  large  amount 
of  time  and  effort  spent  on  the  problems  associated  with  the  Indians  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  Although  some  of  the  correspondence  relates  to  roads, 
supplies,  and  posts,  much  of  it  concerns  Indian  affairs.  Many  of  the  letters 
sent  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army  arc  expository.  There  are  long  reports 
relating  to  treaties  made  with  the  Indians,  such  as  the  Spokan,  Coeur 
d'Aline,  and  Nez  Perefcs;  explaining  the  differences  between  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Indians  and  the  Plains  Indians;  exposing  the  tensions  between 
the  Indians  and  the  Colviile  miners  in  Washington  Territory;  describing 
meetings  with  Indian  chiefs;  and  presenting  accounts  of  Gen.  William  Har- 
ney's trips  through  the  department.  Among  the  most  interesting  letters  are 
those  between  the  department and  Pierre  J.  De  Smet,  a  Jesuit  missionary, 

DEPARTMENT  AND  DIVISION  OF  THE  PACIFIC,  1848-66 

The  records  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  include  those  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  California,  the  Pacific  Division,  and  the  Pacific  Department,  for 
the  name  and  jurisdiction  of  this  command  changed  frequently.  The  head- 
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quarters  of  this  succession  of  commands  is  well  covered  by  letters  sent  (8 
vols,),  registers  of  letters  received,  and  letters  received  (31  ft.),  Much  of  this 
correspondence  is  related  to  Indian  affairs. 

Among  the  letters  received  afc  many  important  items;  for  example,  a  re- 
port on  Tularcs  Valley,  Calif.,  that  includes  a  description  of  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  various  Indian  tribes  in  the  area  and  another  report  that 
describes  an  attack  on  friendly  Indians  by  some  California  Volunteers.  In 
an  1853  letter,  Col.  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville  wonders,  from  both  the  military 
point  of  view  and  that  of  humanity  to  the  Indians,  whether  .  .  the  citizen 
can  lawfully  locate  his  claim  for  settlement  anywhere  he  pleases  in  the  terri- 
tory, spreading  alike  over  that  claimed  by  all  Indian  Tribes;  or,  arc  there 
any  limits  assigned  for  the  settlement  of  the  white?"  Many  letters  request 
assistance  against  the  Indians;  some  describe  the  destitute  condition  of 
friendly  Indians  and  their  worsening  situation.  There  are  many  letters  from 
superintendents  of  Indian  affairs  regarding  Indian  policy. 

Except  for  the  period  of  the  short-lived  Department  of  Oregon,  this  com- 
mand had  jurisdiction  along  the  entire  West  Coast.  Consequently,  there  are 
many  letters  and  reports  received  from  subordinate  commanders  relating  to 
expeditions,  campaigns,  wars,  and  negotiations  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
area,  including  the  Pit  River  expedition  of  1850,  the  Yakima  expedition  of 
1855-56,  the  expedition  against  the  Northern  Indians  in  1858,  the  Colorado 
expedition  of  1859,  and  the  Puget  Sound  expedition  of  1858. 

In  addition  to  the  headquarters  correspondence,  there  are  several  special 
collections  among  the  records  of  this  department.  One  series  (part  of  a 
volume)  contains  reports  from  subordinate  officers  within  the  department 
during  1853  and  1854  that  describe  the  many  Indian  tribal  groups  living  in 
California  and  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding information  of  a  "military  character,*'  such  as  types  of  arms,  total 
population  and  number  of  warriors,  and  attitudes  toward  whites,  they 
describe  the  language  and  social  and  religious  customs  of  the  Indians. 
Sometimes  statistical  information  accompanies  the  narratives.  Among  the 
groups  described  are  the  Nez  Pcrc*,  Cayusc,  Yakima,  Vallawalla,  Spokan, 
and  "Root-Diggers, M 

Among  the  miscellaneous  records  of  the  chief  quartermaster,  1853-59,  is 
a  report  on  Fort  Humboldt,  Calif.,  June  30,  1853,  in  which  general  condi- 
tions among  Klamath,  Trinity,  and  other  Indian  groups  in  the  vicinity  are 
described.  There  is  also  comment  on  the  Indians'  disposition  toward  white 
immigrants  and  the  Army. 

There  arc  two  series  (2  vols,)  of  letters  sent  and  orders  issued  during  an 
expedition  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  William  Hoffman,  6th  Infantry,  along 
the  Colorado  River  through  land  occupied  by  Mohave  Indians  and  into 
Utah  Territory  in  the  spring  of  1 859.  A  number  of  letters  were  sent  by  Hof  f- 
man from  Camp  Colorado,  Utah  Territory,  reporting  interviews  and 
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negotiations  with  the  Mohave  chieftains.  A  report  submitted  by  Hoffman  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  expedition  describes  the  surrender  of  six  bands  of  Mo- 
have Indians, 

In  the  letters  received  by  the  Column  from  California,  October 
1861  -August  1862,  there  are  scattered  references -to  Pima  and  Apache 
Indians  in  Arizona.  There  is  also  a  series  of  miscellaneous  records  of  the 
Column  from  California  in  1862  that  includes  several  letters  received  relat- 
ing to  the  Pima  and  Apache  and  to  the  Army  troops  entering  the  Pima  vil- 
lages. 

Among  the  headquarters  records  are  letters  sent  and  orders  issued  (4 
vols.)  by  the  2d  Cavalry  (California  Volunteers)  detachment  while  on  the 
Owens  Lake  and  Owens  River  expeditions,  June-September  1862.  En- 
counters with  the  Owens  Lake  Indians  and  their  means  of  subsistence  are 
described  in  the  letters  sent  by  headquarters  of  the  Owens  Late  expedition 
during  June  1862.  Attempts  made  in  June  and  July  1862  to  make  peace  with 
the  Owens  River  Indians  also  arc  described  in  the  letters.  Several  of  the 
general  orders  issued  relate  to  conduct  toward  the  Indians,  including  the 
order  issued  July  9,  1862,  that  announced  the  peace  treaty  with  the  Indians 
in  the  Owens  River  Valley  and  prohibited  the  soldiers  from  molesting 
Indians  living  in  the  Owens  River  Valley. 

The  letters  sent  (I  vol.)  by  the  1st  Cavalry  Regiment  and  (he  1st  Infantry 
Regiment  of  Oregon  Volunteers,  July  1 862- January  1866,  contain  many 
references  to  the  Klamath,  Modoc,  and  "Snake"  Indians  living  in  the  areas 
surrounding  Camp  Baker  and  Fort  Klamath,  Oreg,  Among  the  subjects 
mentioned  arc  the  exclusion  of  the  Klamath, Indians  from  the  white  settle- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  Camp  Baker,  the  return  of  fugitive  Indians  from  the 
Smith  River  Reservation,  the  peace  treaty  made  by  the  Klamath,  Modoc, 
and  "Snake"  Indians  with  the  U.S.  Government  in  October  1864,  and  the 
later  dissatisfaction  of  the  Modoc  with  that  treaty. 

DIPARTMHNT  OI'THli  PLATTti,  1866-98 

The  main  scries  of  letters  sent  (27  vols.)  by  the  department  and  the  letters 
received  (208  ft.)  document  the  many  campaigns  in  which  the  department 
was  involved.  There  is  correspondence  with  the  Mountain  District  which 
was  involved  in  the  Letterman  massacre  and  the  Piney  Creek  11  Wagon  Box 
Hght."  with  the  Sioux  expedition  into  Wyoming  Territory  in  1874,  and 
with  the  various  participants  in  the  Sioux  campaigns  of  1890-91. 

There  are  two  series  of  telegrams  received  (3  vols.)  by  Gen.  George 
Crook,  department  commander,  at  field  headquarters  during  the  period 
1877  to  1879.  The  telegrams  relate  to  such  subjects  as  the  movements  of  the 
Ne/  Percfc  during  the  campaign  of  1877,  the  operations  carried  on  by 
various  commands  in  the  Division  of  the  Missouri  against  the  Cheyenne 
from  September  to  October  1878,  and  the  departure  of  the  Bannock  from 
their  reservation  in  March  1879. 
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Included  with  the  headquarters  records  is  a  volume  of  telegrams  sent  by 
General  Crook's  aide-de-camp,  January  1877-May  1878,  from  head- 
quarters in  the  field.  The  telegrams  relate  to  the  war  against  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  and  Sioux  in  Nebraska  and  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Dakota 
Territories  and  various  other  subjects,  such  as  the  proposed  arming  of  the 
Arapaho  and  Sioux  to  hunt  in  1878. 

There  is  also  a  series  of  reports  of  scouts  and  reconnaissances,  maps  of 
marches,  and  requests  for  maps,  1868-81,  which  were  referred  to  the  Chief 
Engineer's  Office  (1  ft.).  This  series  is  a  source  of  some  interesting  maps 
and  accounts  of  marches  and  encounters  with  the  Indians,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal observations  submitted  by  officers  serving  in  the  department, 

Among  the  general  and  special  orders  received  from  the  districts  in  1872 
( I  vol .)  are  special  orders  issued  by  the  District  of  the  Republican  relating  to 
the  issuance  of  subsistence  stores  to  Indians,  including  those  invited  to  meet 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia  at  Red  Willow  Creek,  Nebr,  There  are  also 
orders  relating  to  Indian  affairs  among  the  general  and  special  orders  of  the 
District  of  the  Black  Hills,  1875-77(3  vols.). 

There  are  several  series  of  letters,  telegrams,  and  endorsements  sent  and 
received  (13  vols,  and  2  ft.)  by  Gen.  John  Brooke  from  headquarters  in  the 
field  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency  before  and  after  the  Battle  of  Wounded  Knee 
Creek,  from  November  1890  to  January  1891.  Letters  and  telegrams  were 
received  before  the  battle  from  division  headquarters,  department  head- 
quarters at  Omaha,  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  sub- 
ordinate officers  in  the  field,  Rev.  John  Jutz  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission,  and 
other  missionaries  and  private  citizens  reporting  conditions  with  respect  to 
the  Sioux  who  had  fled  to  the  Badlands  and  the  Indians  still  remaining  at 
the  reservations.  Many  of  the  letters  sent  and  received  concern  the  spread  of 
the  ghost  dance  religion  and  the  effect  of  the  capture  and  death  of  Sitting 
Bull  on  the  Indians  at  the  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud,  and  Standing  Rock  Agen- 
cies. Among  the  letters  received  is  a  note,  December  29,  1890,  from  Col. 
James  W.  Forsyth,  commanding  the  7th  U.S.  Cavalry  at  Wounded  Knee,  in 
which  he  described  the  "hot  fight"  precipitated  by  his  troops  in  "attempt- 
ing lo  disarm  the  persons  of  the  bucks."  Many  of  the  letters,  telegrams,  and 
endorsements  sent  and  received  after  the  battle  contain  instructions  to  of* 
fleers  in  the  field  regarding  tactics  for  removing  the  Indians  from  the  Bad- 
lands. 

There  are  also  copies  of  letters,  telegrams,  and  endorsements  sent  (2 
vols.)  by  the  Medical  Director's  Office  at  Pine  Ridge  on  the  day  of  the  bat- 
tle, as  well  as  lists  showing  the  number  of  Army  and  Indian  casualties. 

Between  February  and  August  1874  an  expedition  was  sent  into  Wyoming 
Territory  to  protect  the  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  Agencies  from  hostile 
Indians.  Most  of  the  letters  and  endorsements  sent  and  received  and  orders 
issued  by  the  Sioux  expedition  (4  vols,)  pertain  to  Indian  affairs  at  the  agen- 
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eies,  particularly  the  relocation  of  the  Spotted  Tail  Agency.  Some  of  the  let- 
ters received  from  the  field  camps,  particularly  those  from  Capt.  H.  M. 
Lazellc  near  the  Spotted  Tail  Agency,  describe  the  attitude  of  the  Indian 
chieftains  toward  the  presence  of  the  expedition  forces  and  the  relocation  of 
the  agency. 

The  events  of  the  Bannock  uprising  at  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo.,  in  July  1895 
are  well  documented  in  the  letters,  telegrams,  memorandums,  orders,  re- 
ports, and  other  records  in  a  series  relating  to  the  Bannock  Indian  troubles 
(4  in.).  In  addition  to  the  correspondence  and  orders,  there  are  other 
records  pertaining  to  the  Bannock  at  the  Fort  Hall  Agency  and  the  events  at 
Jackson  Hole,  such  as  a  typed  summary  of  press  reports  and  official  corre- 
spondence received  in  connection  with  the  incident,  a  collection  of  contem- 
porary newspaper  clippings,  and  the  reports  of  scouts  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jack  sort  Hole  in  August  1895. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  TEXAS,  !j?53-58,  AND  THE  8TH  MILITARY  DE- 
PARTMENT, 1851-53 

Dispersed  throughout  the  correspondence  of  this  department  (I  vol.  and 
3  in.)  are  references  to  Indian  problems,  especially  Kiowa  and  Comanche 
raids  and  occasionally  Lipan  and  Kickapoo  raids.  Consequently,  the  corre- 
spondence frequently  contains  petitions  for  protection  from  Indians,  plans 
for  placing  Indians  on  reservations,  and  letters  relating  to  operations 
against  the  Indians.  There  is  a  small  series  of  reports  of  reconnaissances 
conducted  by  topographical  engineers  between  1849  and  1852,  in  which  are 
described  various  camps  and  fords  used  by  the  Indians  in  the  Southwest. 
Maps  accompany  some  of  the  reports. 

DEPARTM ENT  OF  TEXAS ,  1 870- 1913 

The  headquarters  correspondence  includes  letters  sent  to  1898  (33  vols.) 
and  letters  received  (104  ft.).  The  letters  received  provide  very  uneven  cover- 
age, the  years  from  1 883  to  1 890  being  covered  by  3  feet  and  the  period  1 890 
to  1899  by  26  feet.  Many  of  the  letters  received  relating  to  Indians  between 
1870  and  1876  have  been  segregated  into  an  Indian  file  (3  ft.).  This 
file  includes  numerous  reports  of  marches,  expeditions,  and  scouts  after 
Indians.  A  copy  of  si  report  submitted  in  June  1870  by  Col.  James  Oakes, 
post  commander  at  f  ort  Richardson,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Indians  and  frontier  Protection  of  the  Texas  State  Senate  recounts  the 
depredations  occurring  within  the  department  during  1869  and  1870.  There 
are  also  many  reports  of  attacks  made  on  white  settlements  between  1870 
and  1873  by  Kiowa  and  Comanche  who  fled  from  the  reservation  near  Port 
Sill,  Indian  Territory,  and  crossed  the  Red  River  into  Texas.  Included  are 
copies  of  proceedings  of  councils  held  at  f  ort  Sill  in  October  1874  to  con- 
sider the  problem  of  the  Indians  leaving  the  reservation  for  Texas.  In  the  let- 
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ters  received  for  1 873  are  seVcral  references  to  raids  by  Kictyfipoo  and 
Mescalero  Apache  Indians  from  Mexico  across  (he  Nueces  River  into  Texas. 

Letters  and  telegrams  reporting  operations  in  the  field  were  received  from 
the  Southern  and  Fort  Sill  columns  during  the  campaign  against  the  Kiowa, 
Cheyenne,  and  Comanche  Indians  in  Texas  and  Indian  Territory  in  the  fall 
of  1874.  There  are  also  a  number  of  letters  referring  to  Seminole-Negro 
Indians  at  Fort  Duncan,  Tex,,  in  1871  and  a  penciled  report  that  is  alleged 
to  be  the  statement  made  December  31,  1883,  by  Chief  Zele,  Warm  Springs 
Apache, . to  Capt,  Emmet  Crawford  describing  the  movements  of  Gcroninio 
and  Juh  in  Mexico. 

There  is  also  a  series  of  quarterly  reports  of  persons  killed  or  captured  by 
Indians,  submitted  by  Texas  posts,  1 872-78. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  UTAH,  1858-61 

No  letters  received  and  only  three  volumes  of  letters  sent  exist  for  this  de- 
partment, 

In  .a  volume  of  letters  sent  by  the  Utah  Forces  under  the  department, 
commanded  by  Gen,  William  S,  Harney,  is  a  letter  to  the  Headquarters  of 
the  Army  at  the  conclusion  of  the  1858  expedition  in  which  Harney  asks 
permission  to  lead  an  expedition  the  following  spring  to  meet  with  the  Chey- 
enne chieftains  and  negotiate  a  peace  treaty  and  to  establish  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  the  Pawnee. 

There  is  correspondence,  April- July  1 859,  relating  to  the  recovery  of  chil- 
dren who  survived  the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre  of  September  1857.  In 
a  letter  of  April  7,  1859,  Col.  Albert  S,  Johnston,  the  departmental  com- 
mander, reported  dispatching  an  expedi|ion  to  Santa  Clara,  Calif,,  to  pro- 
tect travelers  passing  over  the  southern  route  and  to  inquire  into  the  mur- 
ders alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  Indians  the  previous  fall,  A  number 
of  other  letters  for  1 859  also  relate  to  military  protection  of  travelers  against 
Indian  raids,  Among  the  letters  sent,  August  1860-July  1861,  are  some  re- 
lating to  the  Army's  role  of  protecting  the  mail  and  express  routes  from  In- 
dian attack,  as  well  as  references  to  measures  to  be  taken  to  conciliate  the 
Indians  in  Utah  Territory. 

WESTERN  DIVISION  AND  DEPARTMENT,  1820-54 

Among  the  records  of  the  Western  Department,  1821-37,  is  a  volume  of 
orders  issued  by  Gen.  Henry  Atkinson,  June  18 19- January  1826,  while  he 
was  commander  of  the  9th  Military  Department,  Several  references  to  the 
Winnebago  and  Missouri  Indians  are  in  the  volume,  There  are  also  ref- 
erences to  relations  with  the  Osage  and  other  Indian  tribes  among  the  letters 
received,  1825  31,  while  Atkinson  alternated  as  commander  of  the  Western 
Department,  the  Northwestern  Frontier,  and  the  Right  Wing  of  the  Western 
Department. 
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In  a  scries  of  records  identified  us  correspondence  and  reports  relating  to 
special  subjects,  1831-51,  are  twojtems  of  interest:  a  manuscript  copy  of  a  ' 
••Treaty  with  the  Comanche  and  Wichitaw  Nations  and  their  associated 
Bands  or  Tribes  of  Indians/1  signed  August  24,  1835,  and  copies  of  bills  for 
t  he  expenses  of  t  he  removal  of  t he  Cherokee  to  the  West  during  1 838-39. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  WEST  AND  WESTERN  DEPARTMENT, 
1853-61 

Among  the  Department  of  theses!  records  are  two  series  of  letters,  en- 
dorsements, and  memorandums  sent  by  the  Sioux  expedition  commanded 
byUen.  William  S,  Harney  from  April  1855  to  July  1856,  Among  the  letters 
sent  is  Harney's  account  of  the  battle  with  Little  Thunder's  band  of  Bruit 
Sioux  on  Blue  Water  Creek,  Nebraska  Territory,  an  September  3,  1855;  it 
was  waged  in  retaliation  for  the  massacre  by  the  Sioux  in  1854  of  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  led  by  2d  Ll.  John  L,  Grattan,  6th  Infantry.  In  some  of  his 
letters  to  the  Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Harney  expresses  his 
views  on  the  management  of  Indian  affairs, 

Geographic  Districts 

Although  a  few  were  established  earlier,  many  geographical  districts  were 
established  during  the  Civil  War,  usually  to  meet  emergencies  involving 
C  onfederate  forces  or  l\ostile  Indians.  Alter  the  war  several  districts  were 
formed  to  meet  border  threats  from  Mexicans,  but  most  were  created  to 
face  Indian  problems. 

The  names,  locations  of  headquarters,  and  areas  of  jurisdiction  changed 
as  the  districts  were  abolished  and  reestablished,  For  example,  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  between  1855  and  1865,  the  major  problem  was  the  Indians,  in- 
cluding Yakima,  Klikitat,  Wallawalla,  and  Umatilla,  Under  the  Department 
of  the  Pacific,  a  Columbia  River  District  (also  known  as  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict) was  established  at  Fort  Vancouver,  Washington  Territory,  and  later 
moved  to  Fort  Walla  Walla.  A  Puget  Sound  District  was  established  at  Fort 
Stcilacoom.  In  1858.  these  districts  were  abolished  when  the  Department  of 
Oregon  was  established  lor  the  same  area.  This  department  became  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oregon  in  1861  under  a  newly  created  Department  of  the  Pacific  and 
then  became  the  Department  of  the  Columbia  in  1865.  To  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  hostile  Paiute  and  "Snake"  Indians  in  the  Department  of  the 
Columbia  during  the  years  1865  to  1869,  a  District  of  Boise  (changed  to 
Owyhee  in  1867)  was  established;  to  meet  the  hostile  Modoc  between  1867 
and  1871,  the  District  of  the  Lakes  was  established;  and  to  meet  the  Nc/ 
Perce  problem  between  1877  and  1879,  the  District  of  Clearwater  was 
formed- 

1  he  volume  of  records  varies  greatly  for  the  different  districts,  and  for 
some  there  are  no  records.  Usually  records  consist  of  letters,  telegrams,  and 
endorsements  sent;  registers  of  letters  received;  letters  received;  and  orders. 
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Duplicate  copies  of  orders  are  not  often  found  among  the  records  of  Su- 
perior commands  and  War  Department  bureaus,  but  duplicate  district  tet- 
ters, or  letters  not  properly  filed  with  the  district  records,  may  very  likely  i?e 
among  the  records  of  subordinate  commands  and  units  or  among  the  rec- 
ords of  superior  commands  and  War  Department  bureaus. 

Only  those  districts  that  played  an  important  role  in  Indian  affairs  or  for 
which  there  is  a  significant  volume  of  records  are  treated  in  this  guide,  They 
have  been  grouped  by  geographical  area  as  follows:  Pacific  Northwest, 
California-Nevada,  Arizona-New  Mexico,  Texas,  Arkansas-Oklahoma, 
Kansas-Nebraska,  and  Dakota-Northwest.  The  dates  are  those  of  the 
records  and  not  necessarily  those  of  the  existence  of  the  districts.  It  is 
neither  feasible  nor  necessary  to  try  to  point  out  all  the  pertinent  records; 
many  of  them  are  duplicated  elsewhere.  The  intention  of  this  section  of  the 
guide  is  to  indicate  the  volume  of  correspondence  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  (he  information  to  be  found. 

HACIMC  NORTHWEST  AREA 

Cot  umbia  Rivi  r  District  (Northern),  1855-57 

In  a  single  volume  of  letters  sent,  and  a  few  letters  received,  there  are  let- 
ters relating  to  friendly  and  unfriendly  acts  of  Indians,  murders,  movements 
of  whites  fearful  of  Indian  hostilities,  the  Yakima  expedition,  interviews 
with  members  of  Indian  tribes  of  the  Yakima  Nation,  and  attempts  to  in- 
duce the  Indians  to  sue  for  peace.  There  is  a  long  report  of  October  31, 
1856,  describing  a  meeting  of  chiefs  and  the  attitudes  of  the  Indians  toward 
the  whites  and  the  treaties  of  1855,  by  which  the  Indians  gave  up  their  land. 

puit-i  Sound  District,  1855-57 

In  a  packet  of  letters  received  (7  in.)  and  a  volume  of  letters  sent  are  re- 
ports from  the  Governors  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories  relating  to 
Indian  difficulties,  including  the  unwillingness  of  the  Indians  to  abide  by 
the  treaties  and  sell  their  land;  reports  of  scouts  and  Indian  movements;  and 
a  lengthy  report  of  an  expedition  to  the  Stuck  River  area.  The  district  com- 
mander was  reminded  by  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  that,  if  the  whites 
attacked  the  Indians,  the  authority  of  the  Indian  agent  ceased  and  the  whole 
power  of  peace  and  war  was  vested  in  the  military.  There  are  reports  of 
visits  in  Indian  reservations,  instructions  for  attacking  Indians,  narratives 
of  events,  and  a  d»-.cription  of  the  Indian  attack  on  Seattle,  January  26, 
IN'. 6. 

I, MM  RU  I  ni  OKI  CON,  65 

I  lur  correspondence  series  of  letters  and  endorsements  sent  and  registers 
and  letters  received  are  quite  complete  (7  vols,  and  8  ft,).  They  relate  to  such 
subjects  as  the  establishment  and  gairisouing  of  posts  to  protect  settlers  and 
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Indian  agents,  tear  ol  Indian  outbreaks  (especially  among  friendly  Indians, 
because  thousands  of  miners  were  entering  Ntv  Pcrci  country),  and  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  Indians. 

District  or  Boise,  1865-67,  and  District  Oh  Owyhee:,  1867-69 

This  district  was  established  at  Fort  Boise,  Idaho  Territory,  because  of 
the  hostile  "Snake"  and  Paiutc  Indians.  There  are  only  a  few  letters  re- 
ceived (3  in.);  but  among  the  complete  series  of  letters  sent  (2  vols,)  are  re- 
ports of  Indian  scouts,  operations  against  Indians,  stolen  cattle,  hostile  In- 
dians, and  false  alarms.  Some  of  the  expedition  reports— for  example,  that 
of  Cien.  George  Crook  in  January  1867— arc  lengthy  recitals  of  miles  cov- 
ered, places  marched  to,  and  conditions  prevailing,  Letters  also  relate  to  the 
employment  of  Indian  scouts  to  hunt  hostile  Indians,  hostilities  between 
two  mining  companies  at  Silver  City,  Idaho  Territory,  and  meetings  with 
Indian  parties  seeking  peace. 

Dimrici  or  I  Ml:  Lakes,  1868-73 

With  headquarters  at  Camp  Warner,  Oreg.,  the  district  commander  had 
responsibility  lor  the  Indian  difficulties  on  the  Oregon-California  border, 
primarily  with  the  Modoc.  Ir\  the  letters  and  endorsements  sent  (2  vols.)  arc 
many  long  reports  of  trips  through  Indian  country,  such  as  that  through 
Modoc  country  in  March  1872,  which  describes  many  meetings  with  Modoc 
chiefs  and  the  prevailing  alarm  among  the  whites.  A  report  of  April  15, 
1 872,  describes  in  detail  the  Indians  within  the  district— the  principal  bands 
and  their  feelings—  and  includes  a  history  of  Captain  Jack's  Modoc  band  at 
the  Klamath  Reservation  and  the  district  commander's  recommendations. 
There  is  also  a  summary  report  of  the  Lava  Beds  operations  south  of  Tule 
Lake,  Calif.,  and  an  expedition  report  of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  battle  at 
the  Modoc  Caves,  January  17,  1873.  Interesting  also  arc  the  letters  indicat- 
ing the  divided  opinion  among  the  military  officers  as  to  Captain  Jack's 
intentions. 

Of  interest  are  the  two  volumes  of  letters  sent  and  received  by  the  Modoc 
expedition  under  Col.  A.  C.  Ciillem,  February-May  1873.  Included  arc 
many  operational  reports  and  correspondence  relating  to  the  murder  of 
(ion.  Ldward  R.  S.  Canby,  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Colum- 
bia, by  Modoc  Indians  on  April  1 1,  1873, 

Dim rk  i  oi  Ci  t  akwaiik,  1877-79 

Of  most  interest  in  the  records  of  this  district  are  the  field  records  (I  ft.) 
of  the  troops  involved  in  the  Ne/  Percfc  campaign  on  the  Clearwater  River, 
Idaho  territory,  between  July  and  September  1877,  which  include  letters, 
telegrams,  and  a  map.  The  district  headquarters  correspondence  (3  vols, 
and  I  ft.)  contains  the  usual  reports  of  scouts,  Indian  depredations,  and 
rumors.  In  1879  there  are  many  references  to  settlers  in  the  area  around 
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Cocur  d'Alene,  l.ewisiort,  and  Colfax,  who  dreaded  an  amicable  settlement 
with  the  Indians  lest  it  avert  un  Indian  outbreak.  They  wanted  war  and  en- 
vied the  eastern  Oregonians  who  had  had  an  Indian  war  in  1878  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  State,  The  settlers  made  money  in  wartime;  one  reportedly 
held  $25,000  worth  of  Government  vouchers  from  the  1878  summer  cam- 
paign and  hoped  to  do  as  well  in  the  summer  of  1 879. 

CALIFORNIA-NEVADA  ARtiA 

DISTRICT  01  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  1861-66 

Among  the  letters  and  endorsements  sent  (5  vols.)  and  the  letters  received 
(I  ft.)  are  numerous  demands  from  citizens  for  escorts  and  guards;  reports 
of  Indians  captured,  Indians  fired  upon  by  citizens,  and  the  unfriendly  acts 
of  Indians,  such  as  their  closing  off  railroad  tracks;  and  letters  describing 
secessionist  sympathizers*  practice  of  inciting  Indians  to  attack  whites, 
Many  letters  are  requests  from  Superintending  Agent  George  M.  Hanson  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  troops  to  protect  Indians  and  employees 
from  whites,  or  his  complaints  about  the  outrages  committed  by  whites  on 
Indians,  There  arc  also  reports  of  inspections  of  "corrals"  erected  at  posts 
for  the  confinement  of  Indians,  These  were  unhealthy,  dirty,  and  crowded 
and  generated  disease  among  both  Indians  and  soldiers,  according  to  the  in- 
spectors. Copies  of  treaties  made  with  the  Indians  also  arc  included , 

District  oi  California,  1864-66 

Among  the  letters  and  endorsements  sent  and  registers  of  letters  received 
(5  vols.)  and  the  letters  received  (2  In.)  is  correspondence  with  the  Governor 
regarding  the  placement  of  troops  to  prevent  organizations  of  disloyal  In- 
dians from  meeting,  petitions  requesting  protection  from  Indians,  reports 
of  expeditions  against  the  Indians  and  the  arrest  of  murderers,  reports  on 
the  confinement  of  citizens  who  exulted  over  Lincoln's  assassination,  re- 
ports of  the  abandonment  of  Chico,  Calif,,  after  its  destruction  by  Indians, 
and  reports  of  secessionists  stirring  up  the  Indians,  There  is  a  long  report  of 
an  expedition  to  t lie  Sink  of  Carson  and  theTruckec  (Pyramid  Lake)  Reser- 
vation, which  describes  many  peaceful  Indians  coming  to  the  reservation  in 
spite  of  white  settlers'  statements  that  war  was  imminent.  There  is  also  cor- 
respondence related  to  Indian  complaints  about  untruthful  Indian  agents 
and  the  bad  treatment  of  Indians  by  dishonest  agents  and  swindlers, 

Dim  ric  i  oi  Nlvada,  1865-70 

Among  the  letters  and  endorsements  sent  (5  vols,)  and  the  letters  and  tele- 
grams received  (2  It.)  is  the  usual  correspondence  relating  to  Indian  scouts, 
Indian  murders  and  reports  ol  Indian  engagements,  depredations,  opera* 
lions  against  hostile  Indians,  and  other  such  matters, 
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ARIZONA  Nl-W  Ml  XK  O  AUl  A 

DlSIKK  I  (U  ARIZONA,  1  S62  70 

Among  (he  letters  and  endorsements  sent  and  registers  of  letters  received 
(15  vols,)  and  letters  received  (3  ft,)  is  correspondence  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  relating  to  the  establishment  of  posts,  instructions  to  In- 
dians, and  requests  for  the  removal  by  the  Army  of  intruders  from  the  reser- 
vation of  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians.  Most  of  the  purely  military  cor- 
respondence pertains  to  the  expected  subjects:  scouts  in  search  of  hostile  In- 
dians, expeditions  after  the  murderers  of  whites,  escaped  Apache  prisoners, 
enlistment  of  Indian  scouts,  mail  escorts  killed  by  Indians,  and  the  stealing 
of  cattle  by  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians,  There  is  also  correspondence  reliv- 
ing to  Indian  farms,  as  at  lort  (ioodwin  and  Tort  McDowell,  and  the  duties 
to  bit  performed  by  the  farm  commander  as  opposed  to  the  post  coin- 
mftnder.  In  addition  to  the  regular  correspondence  series,  there  are  reports 
ol\\peditions  (I  vol.)  and  a  packet  of  quarterly  reports  of  scouts  and  com- 
bat s^Urt.). 

Dis^ify  ioi-Ni-u  Miauo, 

Onmr  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  the  District  of  Now  Mexico  was 
the  headquarters  for  die  Apache  campaigns,  especially  in  the  IHHO's  when 
Col.  Ranald  S.  MacKen/ie  was  district  commander.  The  records  for  this 
district  are  far  more  voluminous  than  those  for  any  other.  In  addition  to 
headquarters  correspondence,  consisting  of  letters,  endorsements,  and  tele- 
grams sent  and  registers  of  letters  received  (92  vols,)  and  letters  and  tele- 
grams received  (50  ft.),  there  are  correspondence  series  for  staff  officers 
(those  lor  the  quartermaster  being  the  most  voluminous)  and  for  quarter- 
master agents  in  the  field. 

there  is  much  correspondence  with  the  Governors  of  New-  Mexico  and 
Colorado,  as  well  as  with  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  subordinate 
posts,  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and  Indian  agents.  Many  of  the 
letters  relate  to  suggested  methods  of  handling  Indian  problems  and  prob- 
lems stemming  from  overlapping  responsibility -  the  iHireau  of  Indian  At 
loirs  claiming  sole  control  when  the  Ute  and  Apache  were  quiet,  and  the 
War  Department  only  when  they  were  at  war.  Much  of  the  correspondence 
with  post  commanders  includes  directions  for  making  the  Indians  self-suffi- 
cient in  agriculture,  Implicit  directions  are  given  for  clearing  land,  plowing, 
cultivating,  planting,  seeding,  fencing,  and  planting  orchards. 

t  he  annual  reports  are  particularly  helpful  in  that  they  Minimal i/c  scouts 
against  Indians  and  Indian  depredations  and  describe  the  numbers  and 
condition  of  the  various  tribes  Other  Idlers  describe  roads,  laud  feitililv, 
the  availability  of  water  for  agriculture,  the  selection  of  areas  for  reset va 
tions,  the  ren.oval  of  Apache  and  other  Indians,  and  issuing  licenses  lot 
trauing  with  the  Indians. 
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Tt.XASAKl'.A 

District  or  mi:  Pecos,  1 878  8 1 

This  district,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Concho,  Tex.,  was  primarily  in- 
volved with  the  Mcscalcro  Apache,  The  records  consist  of  letters,  endorse- 
ments, and  telegrams  sent  (7  vols.)  and  letters  and  telegrams  received  (3  It.) 
and  relate  to  scouts,  new  roads,  border  raids,  Indian  trails,  and  Indian 
movements.  A  report  of  the  expedition  to  the  Mescalero  Agency  in  New 
Mexico  Territory  in  1880  describes  the  many  difficulties  encountered.  There 
are  also  reports  covering  the  chase  of  Victorio  from  August  to  October 
1880,  the  supplying  of  Mexican  forces,  and  the  pursuit  into  Mexico  of  the 
Indians  who  attacked  the  picket  post  near  Ojo  Caliente  (Hot  Springs),  Tex. 
There  is  a  long  report,  dated  September  20,  1880,  which  covers  the  period 
after  May  1880,  relating  to  plans  for  coping  with  Victorious  band  and  the 
district  commander's  trip  lo  western  Texas.  The  annual  reports  recapitulate 
the  operations  of  thee  mmand, 

ARKANSAS -OKLAHOMA  ARLA 

I  KONIII  k  Disirk  1 ,  1865-66 

Among  the  letters  received  O  in.)  by  the  Frontier  District  are  complaints 
that  refugee  (  reek  and  Cherokee  Indians  were  driving  off  stock  while  re- 
turning to  their  own  country,  There  are  reports  of  visits  with  Gov.  Peter  P. 
Pitehlynn  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  Ciov,  Winchester  Colbert  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,  who  complained  of  their  inability  to  enforce  the  laws 
because  of  refugee  Cherokee  and  others  stealing  cattle  and  defacing  the 
land.  Indians  were  reported  to  be  without  food  and  clothing  for  the  winter, 

Disirk  i  <>i  i hi  Indian  Ti-rri  tory,  1867-69 

The  records  of  this  district,  established  in  1867,  consist  of  letters  and  en- 
dorsements sent  and  registers  of  letters  received  (6  vols,)  and  letters  received 

I I  in.).  Although  much  of  the  correspondence  relates  to  roads  and  mail  sta- 
tions, there  are  many  letters  and  reports  to  the  Department  of  the  Missouri 
relating  to  visits  to  various  parts  of  the  district,  the  friendly  exchange  of 
information  with  Indians,  and  troubles  among  Indians,  among  Indians  and 
agents,  and  among  Indians  and  traders.  Other  reports  relate  to  t he  best 
location  of  posts  for  practical  defense  and  for  preventing  or  correcting 
troubles  with  or  among  the  Indians.  Many  letters  relate  to  meetings  with  In- 
dians and  the  surrender  of  bands  and  lodges.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
distnct  commander's  reports  of  his  talks  with  the  surrendering  Cheyenne 
Indians,  in  which  he  learned  their  version  of  Colonel  Custer's  operations  at 
the  head  of  the  Washita. 
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KANSAS  NT  HK  ASK  A  ARPA 
Disikic t ot  Colorado,  1862  65 

This  district,  with  headquarters  at  Denver,  Colorado  Territory,  was 
established  in  1862  under  t he  Department  of  the  Missouri  but  operated 
under  the  Department  of  Kansas  during  1864.  The  district  was  under  the 
command  of  Col.  John  M.  Chivington,  Colorado's  "Fighting  Parson," 
who  is  remembered  primarily  for  the  Sand  Creek  massacre  of  1864, 

The  hcadquaners  records  contain  letters,  endorsements,  and  registers  of 
letters  received  (7  vols.)  and  letters  received  (5  in.),  among  which  are  letters 
relating  lo  rebel  sympathizers,  Tears  of  Indian  outbreaks,  plundering  by  the 
Arapaho  and  Cheyenne,  the  organizing  of  operations  against  the  Indians, 
Indians  being  terrorized  by  white  men,  Ute  hostilities,  and  the  "state  of 
feverish  excitement0  of  the  people  of  Colorado.  There  is  a  report  on  the 
operations  in  June  1863  against  the  Ute  who  were  hampering  the  operation 
of  the  Overland  Stage  Line,  Colonel  Chivington  wrote  that  he  did  not  coun- 
tenance exhibiting  heads  and  making  his  officers  "baptized  heathens 
washed  to  fouler  stains/1  and  that  the  presence  of  four  cavalry  companies 
and  a  battery  of  artillery  "had  a  most  salutary,  influence"  in  making  a  satis- 
factory treaty  with  the  Ute.  The  correspondence  contains  many  reports  by 
Chivington  on  the  Sand  Creek  massacre. 

DisiRK  I  of  Nl  MR  ASK  A,  1862  66 

Under  the  Department  of  Kansas  in  1 864 and  otherwise  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri,  the  district  had  a  primary  duty  to  assist  the  Indian 
agents.  In  the  correspondence,  consisting  of  letters,  endorsements,  and  tele- 
grams sent  and  registers  of  letters  received  (15  vols.),  there  art  letters  relat- 
ing lo  the  movements  of  t he  Sioux,  anticipated  hostilities,  and  crop  failures, 
In  a  lengthy  Idler  of  October  14,  1864,  there  is  a  report  of  an  expedition 
made  in  September  along  the  Platte  Rivirr  and  of  the  conditions  of  the  In- 
dians encountered. 

Disirk  imi hi  Pi  mns,  I86S 

In  the  spring  of  I8f>s*  Gen.  drenville  M.  Dodge,  commander  of  the  De- 
partment of  i he  Missouri,  was  charged  with  Ilk  responsibility  for  the  over- 
land mail  mine  as  far  as  Salt  I  ake  City.  As  a  consequence,  the  Districts  of 
Utah,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska  were  consolidated  into  the  District  of  the 
Plains  under  Gen.  Patrick  Connor,  in  cooperation  with  the  Districts  of 
Arkansas  and  Iowa,  the  District  of  the  Plains  troops  were  lo  match  against 
Indian  camps  on  the  Powder  River  in  northeastern  Wyoming.  This  became 
known  as  (  onnor's  Powder  Rivei  expedition  of  186V  I'he  correspondence 
nl  the  district  was  carried  on  M  headquarters  at  foil  I  aramie.  After  Con 
m  >r  left  on  the  expedition  in  July,  (lie  correspondence  of  the  adjutant,  ( 'apt. 
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George  Price,  consisted  largely  of  information  relayed  between  Dodge  and 
Connor. 

District  of  thi  Upper  Arkansas,  1866-69 

Established  under  ihe  command  of  Col,  Innis  R.  Palmer,  the  district 
faced  problems  with  the  Plains  Indians.  In  the  headquarters  records  are  let- 
ters and  endorsements  sent  and  registers  of  letters  received  ( 1 3  vols,)  and  let- 
ters received  (3  ft,)  that  refer  to  the  usual  rumors,  depredations,  and  out- 
rages and  escorts  for  citizens  and  survey  parties.  There  are  reports  of  meet- 
ings with  ihe  Pawnee  and  Cheyenne  chiefs  (including  Black  Kettle)  and 
agreements  reached.  Colonel  Palmer  believed  the  most  effective  method  of 
achieving  peace  was  to  drive  out  the  whiskey  peddlers,  stating  that  "when- 
ever a  military  post  is  established  there  just  off  the  military  reservation— ap- 
pears the  miserable  'whiskey  ranch,'  the  owner  of  which  is  ready  to  sell  his 
villainous  stuff  to  Indian  or  white  men,  and  to  purchase  stolen  government 
property  or  soldiers  clothes.'1  Colonel  Palmer  doubted  that  pc*  '  )uld 
last,  considering  the  opinion  of  one  sutler  he  quoted:  "We  don't  want  no 
peace  with  the  Indians  Gen  I, —we  rather  have  war  for  it  makes  things  kind 
(/lively  out  here,  in  Ihe  money  way," 

In  the  summer  of  1868  the  district  took  to  Ihe  field  under  district  com- 
mander Gen.  Alfred  Sully.  The  field  headquarters  letters  (2  vols.)  arc  filled 
with  information  received  from  the  Indians,  ll  was  as  a  part  of  I  his  opera- 
tion that  Colonel  Custer  fought  the  Battle  of  Washila  River  late  in  1868, 

Din r  rim  or  Kansas,  I86?  <*>9 

The  correspondence  of  this  district  consists  of  letters  and  endorsements 
sent  and  a  registei  of  letters  received  (3  vols.)  and  letters  received  (6  in,). 
Some  of  the  letters  sent  relate  to  Ihe  propriety  of  delivering  goods  to  Indians 
who  had  been  loyal  and  abstained  from  hostilities  during  Ihe  Civil  War  and 
to  sending  detachments  to  the  Republican  River.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
letters  relating  to  encounters  with  Indians,  Indian  attacks  and  murders,  and 
ihe  sending  of  detachments  to  protect  settlers  and  restore  confidence,  there 
are  numerous  letters  relating  to  the  payment  of  "head"  money  or  annuities 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  Central  Superintendence,  and  rcf- 
erences  to  the  fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  money  paid  was  owed  to  Ihe 
post  or  a^encv  trader, 

Dmrm  i  ol  (iu  Pi  AI  ll ,  IR.V  «» 

Headquarters  for  this  district  were  at  Fort  Laramie,  which  had  been  the 
headquarters  for  previous  subdistricts  of  the  Districts  of  the  Plains  and 
Nebraska,  and  the  records  are  ihe  creation  of  three  successive  commands: 
ilk  North  Subdisirict  of  the  Plains,  the  West  Subdistriet  of  Nebraska,  and 
t In*  District  of  the  Platte,  The  correspondence  consists  of  letlers,  endorse- 
ments, and  telegrams  sent  and  a  register  of  letters  received  (5  vols,)  and  let  - 
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ters  received  (4  in.).  A  letter  of  May  27,  1865,  relates  to  the  capture  of  Two 
l  ace  and  black  l  oot,  chiefs  of  the  Oglala  Sioux,  along  with  their  band,  and 
to  the  execution  of  the  chiefs.  Other  letter^ell  of  Indian  attacks  and  depre- 
dations and  of  councils  with  Indians.  Others  detail  the  destitution  of  In- 
dians and  the  issuance  of  food  and  clothing  by  the  Army  because  the  Indian 
agent  had  none  to  issue.  There  are  many  letters  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian AlTairvjn  Washington,  such  as  reports  on  hazardous  missions  to  hos- 
tile Sioux  performed  by  Indians  in  the  dead  of  winter  in  1866.  Numerous 
interviews  with  the  Sioux  chiefs  were  reported  throughout  the  spring, 

DlSIRK  I  01-  t'HK  UlMMR  MISSOURI,  1865-67 

This  district  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1865  as  the  District  of  Dakota, 
under  Gen.  Alfred  Sully,  with  headquarters  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  under  the 
Department  of  the  Missouri.  In  December  1865,  headquarters  were  moved 
to  C  linton,  Iowa,  and  the  district  became  the  District  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri; in  March  1866  it  was  placed  under  the  Department  of  the  Platte,  In 
the  correspondence,  consisting  of  letters  and  endorsements  sent  and  a  regis- 
ter of  letters  received  (3  vols.)  and  letters  received  (3  in,),  are  letters  relating 
to  the  reestablishment  of  religious  missions  in  Indian  country,  forthcoming 
Indian  hostilities,  and  the  pitiful  condition  of  Sioux  bands  in  the  winter  of 
1865  66.  Indian  affairs  are  well  covered  in  the  annual  report  for  1866;  in  a 
lengthy  report  of  November  2,  1865,  describing  the  Indian  agents1  hap- 
hazard method  of  distributing  food  to  the  Upper  Sioux  and  the  many 
rumors  of  fraud;  and  in  a  report  of  General  Sully's  visit  to  the  Santee  Sioux 
imprisoned  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Mot'NI  AIN  DISTRIC  T,  1866-67 

I  he  Mountain  District,  commanded  by  Col.  Henry  Carrington,  was 
established  in  the  Department  of  the  Platte  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  posts 
along  the  Hozeman  Trail.  Leaving  Fort  Laramie,  Carrington  went  to  Fort 
Reno  and  then  on  to  the  Piney  Creek  tributary  of  the  Powder  River  where 
lie  erected  his  headquarters  post— Fort  Phil  Kearny.  When  the  Indians  at- 
tacked a  wood  train  some  6  miles  from  the  fort  in  December  1866,  William 
J.  Fetterman,  a  member  of  the  command,  against  Carrington \s  orders  went 
to  relieve  the  train  and  thereby  initiated  the  Fetterman  massacre, 

In  addition  to  (he  report  of  this  massacre  by  Carrington's  successor,  Gen. 
H.  W.  Wessells,  there  are  reports  of  scouts,  the  location  of  Indians,  and 
their  attitudes,  including  a  report  of  affairs  in  August  1867  at  Fort  C.  F. 
Smith,  the  scene  of  the  Hayfield  fight.  Two  letters  dated  August  4  give  the 
district  commander's  version  of  the  August  2  "Wagon  Box  Fight,"  In  the 
.correspondence,  consisting  of  letters  and  endorsements  sent,  a  register  of 
telegrams  received  and  sent,  and  letters  received  (5  vols.)  are  many  letters 
relating  to  Indian  chiefs,  Sioux  skirmishes,  and  Indian  depredations.  There 
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are  several  long  reports  that  detail  operations  against  hostile  Indians,  the 
character  of  Indian  warfare,  and  the  U.S.  forces  required. 

DAKOTA-NORTHWEST  AREA 

District  of  Minnesota,  1 862-73 

After  the  Santee  Sioux  uprising  in  the  fall  of  1862,  the  District  of  Min- 
nesota was  established  in  the  Department  of  the  Northwest  under  Col, 
Henry  H.  Sibley  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul.  The  records  of  the  district 
include  letters,  endorsements,  and  telegrams  sent  and  received,  issuances,  a 
daily  journal  of  the  Indian  expedition  of  June- September  1863,  and  a  few 
records  of  the  second  and  third  subdistricts  (15  vols,  and  6  ft,). 

In  the  correspondence  there  arc  letters  sent  relating  to  Sioux  war  prepara- 
tions in  the  spring  of  1863,  reports  of  scouts  and  escorts,  and  requests  for 
guards,  Although  most  of  the  letters  arc  addressed  to  subordinate  post  com- 
manders and  the  department  commander,  there  arc  some  letters  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota.  Some  of  these  reveal  concern  that  the  citizens  of  Min- 
nesota, might  execute  prisoners  being  guarded  by  U.S.  soldiery  or  that  a 
mixed  blood  Sioux  condemned  to  death  by  a  military  commission  might  not 
be  pardoned  by  President  Lincoln.  Of  special  interest  are  the  annual  reports 
prepared  for  the  department  commander  and  a  letter  of  July  3,  1864,  which 
reports  on  mattm-connectcd  with  the  Indian  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Min- 
nesota, lowafand  thetxrritory  of  Dakota,  which  began  with  the  Sioux  out- 
break of  1861  X 

District  of  Iowa,  1863-65 

In  1863  a  District  of  Iowa  was  established.  Most  of  the  correspondence  (5 
vols,)  covers  the  period  from  June  to  December  1 863.  Of  primary  interest  is 
the  daily  journal  of  the  Northwest  Indian  expedition  against  the  Sioux  in  the 
fall  of  1864. 

Miimi  i  District,  1867-79 

After  the  Department  of  Dakota  was  created  in  1866,  the  District  of  Min- 
nesota was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  the  Northwest  to  this  De- 
partment, and  in  1867  three  additional  districts  were  created:  the  Middle 
District,  the  District  of  Southeastern  Dakota,  and  the  District  of  Montana. 
First  established  at  Tort  Stevenson,  the  Middle  District  was  moved  in  1869 
to  Fort  Sully,  6  miles  from  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  under  Col.  D«  S. 
Stanley,  While  the  district  was  commanded  by  Col.  George  A.  Custer  in 
1874  and  1875,  the  headquarters  were  at  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  The  rec- 
ords consist  of  letters  and  endorsements  sent  and  received  (10  vols,  and  2 
ft.).  There  is  considerable  correspondence  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Indian  agencies.  In  addition  to  the  usual  reports  of  Indian  at- 
tacks and  operations  against  the  Indians,  there  are  letters  relating  to  dis- 
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honest  contractors  who  provided  foul  food  for  Indians,  the  knavery  or  in- 
capacity of  Indian  agents,  the  complaints  of  Indians  against  agents,  and  the 
building  of  blockhouses  at  posts  to  house  howitzers.  There  are  numerous 
letters  relating  to  the  treatment  of  Indians  at  the  agencies  and  the  Indians* 
reactions.  Letters  to  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  concern  the  Sioux 
at  the  Cheyenne  River  and  Grand  River  Agencies,  who  preferred  to  talk 
with  Army  officers  rather  than  agents,  because  they  had  not  received  what 
they  were  promised  in  the  peace  treaty,  There  are  instructions  to  command- 
ing officers  *\  .  .  to  give  all  proper  protection  to  the  agent,  his  employees, 
and  the  property  of  the  U.S.  in  the  agent's  charge.  .  .  The  annual  reports 
are  particularly  interesting, 

District  of  Sou  the-astern  Dakota,  1867-69 

Some  of  the  more  frequent  problems  mentioned  in  the  correspondence  (5 
vols,  and  4  in.)  were  the  arrival  of  mail,  illegal  expeditions  of  settlers,  fail- 
ures of  corn  and  other  crops  and  the  consequent  need  for  Indian  rations, 
and  the  care  of  orphaned  children,  the  aged,  and  the  sick  at  military  posts 
while  the  Indian  men  were  out  hunting  for  food. 

Disirici  oi  Montana,  1 867  79 

In  a  volume  of  letters  sent,  1870-79,  and  one  of  endorsements  sent, 
1867-68,  are  references  to  the  Blackfeet  Indians'  stealing  property  and  sell- 
ing it  in  C  anada  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  hostile  Piegan,  opera- 
tions out  of  Helena  and  Fort  Pease  in  1876,  and,  especially,  operations 
against  the  Ne/  Perce  in  the  summer  of  1877. 

Sol  I  HI  KN  DISTRICT,  Dl:PAR1MI:.Nf  OI  DAKOTA,  1874-79 

In  a  single  volume  of  letters  and  endorsements  sent  are  references  to  In- 
dian attitudes  and  conditions  at  several  agencies  and  suggestions  for  ways  of 
living  with  the  ponca  and  Pawnee  Indians.  Particularly  good  arc  the  annual 
reports  for  1877  and  1878.  The  first  discusses  in  detail  the  situation  at  the 
Cheyenne  River  Agency,  new  agencies  being  established,  and  the  amount  of 
food  being  raised  at  the  agencies;  the  latter  reports  at  length  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  district  against  the  Cheyenne,  October  5-20,  1878, 

Dim  km  i  of  iih  Hi  \<  k  Hit  i  s.  1872-75 

Among  the  letters  sent  in  the  records  of  the  district  (2  vols.)  are  many 
relating  to  attempts  In  carry  out  the  Government's  policy  of  placing  all 
<  hevenne  and  Arapaho  on  the  reservation  of  the  Southern  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  it)  Indian  lerritory.  Post  commanders  were  to  forbid  the  Indians 
to  trade  at  or  anywhere  neai  the  posts  or  to  come  to  the  post,  and  they  were 
(u  give  (tic  Indians  no  supplies. 
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Rocky  Mountain  District,  1868 

The  Rocky  Mountain  District,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Sanders,  under 
Col.  John  Gibbon,  was  concerned  primarily  with  protecting  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  property  and  employees  from  hostile  Indians.  The  letters,  tele- 
grams, and  endorsements  sent  and  registers  of  letters  received  (5  vols.)  re- 
late to  the  railroad's  problems  with  hostile  Indians  and  lawless  white  men, 
to  following  and  attacking  Indians,  to  anticipated  Indian  hostilities,  and  to 
the  defenses  of  the  district  posts. 

District  of-  the  Yellowstone,  1877-81,  and  Yellowstone  Com- 
mand, 1876-77 

Under  the  Department  of  Dakota,  this  district  was  operated  by  Col. 
Nelson  A.  Miles  from  headquarters  at  Fort  Keogh  and  the  Tongue  River 
Cantonment,  Montana  Territory,  against  the  Ncz  Percfe,  The  records  con- 
tain letters,  telegrams,  and  endorsements  sent  and  received  (24  vols,  and  7 
ft.)  that  well  document  the  operations  against  the  Nez  Perce  and  include  re- 
ports of  the  pursuit  of  them;  depredations  against  miners,  scouts,  and 
wagon  trains;  and  descriptions  of  the  Indian  situation  after  1877.  More 
specifically,  the  correspondence. reflects  concern  about  future  Sioux  hostil- 
ities, Indian  strength,  the  whereabouts  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  the  possible  em- 
ployment of  Crow  Indians  as  auxiliaries  against  the  hostile  Sioux,  and  the 
desirability  of  a  large  military  command  sufficient  to  separate  hostile  In- 
dians from  friendly  ones.  In  addition  to  the  scout  reports  and  reports  con- 
cerning expeditions  to  determine  the  practicality  of  establishing  signal  sta- 
tions, there  are  letters  relating  to  the  poor  and  destitute  Nez  Percfc  after  the 
1877  hostilities,  their  willingness  to  surrender,  and  the  resulting  possibility 
of  detaching  the  Nez  Perce  from  the  hostile  Sioux. 

Military  Installations 

Separate  from  the  records  of  geographical  divisions,  departmenls,  and 
districts  are  the  records  of  military  installations  that  played  important  parts 
in  controlling  and  protecting  Indians  in  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century. 
These  installations— which  included  posts,  subposts,  cantotjrnents,  camps, 
barracks,  forts,  depots,  stations,  and  Indian  agencies—were  administered 
by  commanders  who  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Territorial  depart- 
ment commanders,  In  addition  to  the  usual  staff  officers  serving  under  the 
post  commanders,  line  officers  were  designated  at  several  of  the  posts  to 
serve  as  commanding  officers  of  companies  of  Indian  scouts. 

Hesidcs  the  usual  letters  sent  and  received  and  orders  issued  by  post  head- 
quarters, at  the  posts  where  Indian  scouts  were  employed  various  scout  rec- 
ords were  maintained,  such  as  descriptive  books,  clothing  account  books, 
morning  reports,  enlistment  papers,  and  final  statements.  Many  of  the  posts 
also  retained  copies  of  tabular  statements  of  campaigns,  expeditions,  and 
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scouts  against  hostile  Indians  and  monthly  reports  and  returns  of  enlisted 
scouts. 

Conceivably,  records  of  some  130  installations  may  relate  in  some  degree 
to  Indians  and  Indian-white  relations,  but  the  fullest  treatment  in  this  guide 
has  been  reserved  for  only  the  more  pertinent  records.  Posts  have  been 
grouped  together  by  geographic  area,  but  this  arrangement  does  not  neces- 
sarily coincide  with  the  geographical  boundaries  of  military  divisions,  de- 
partments, and  districts  in  which  these  posts  were  located.  Special  series  or 
collections  of  pertinent  post  records  have  been  described  separately  from 
the  routine  post  series. 

Reports  and  correspondence  found  among  a  post's  headquarters  records 
sometimes  are  duplicated  at  a  higher  level  of  command,  primarily  because 
the  post  commander  reported  directly  to  and  received  instructions  from  de- 
partment headquarters  on  important  decisions  and  actions.  Rarely  are  the 
special  collections  among  the  records  of  post  headquarters  duplicated  at  a 
higher  level  of  command,  nor  is  there  such  duplication  of  information  con- 
cerning the  daily  contacts  of  the  Army,  the  Indians,  and  the  white  settlers, 
which  constitutes  perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  t  he  post  records. 

pacific:  northwest  area 

The  years  between  1850  and  1880  were  a  period  of  unrest  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Volunteer  troops  founded  many  of  the  posts  in  Oregon  at  which 
Regular  Army  troops  were  sometimes  Inter  garrisoned,  Some  of  the  posts  at 
which  Regular  Army  troops  were  stationed  in  Oregon  and  for  which  there 
are  records  were  Fort  Dalles,  Fort  Klamath,  and  Camp  Warner,  The  rec- 
ords of  Fort  Dalles  are  quite  fragmentary,  but  the  records  of  the  other  two 
posts  are  more  complete. 

1  here  are  scattered  references  to  Indian  affairs  among  the  records  of  Fort 
Klamath  for  the  1860's  and  1870's.  Among  the  letters  received  for  1864  is  a 
copy  of  the  articles  of  agreement  made  between  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of 
the  Klamath,  Modoc,  and  "Snake"  tribes  and  the  U.S.  Government  con- 
cerning the  setting  aside  of  reservation  land  in  Oregon,  Among  the  letters 
icceived  by  post  headquarters  in  1876  are  a  letter  and  a  rather  long  report 
about  an  investigation  made  in  June  1878  into  the  death  of  Tecumseh,  a 
Klamath  Indian,  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  mixed-blood,  Tom 
McKay.  I  hese  papers  had  been  forwarded  to  department  headquarters  and 
returned  with  an  endorsement  by  (ien.  Oliver  O.  Howard. 

I  he  letters  received  by  Camp  Warner  for  1866  include  letters  and  orders 
i elating  to  the  establishment  of  the  post,  among  them  the  special  order  is- 
sued lime  1866,  by  the  headquarters  of  the  District  of  Boise,  which  di- 
rected the  troops  at  Warner's  Lake  to  establish  a  camp,  scout  the  area,  and 
present  the  Indians  from  digging  roots  and  hiding  in  the  canyons  and 
swamps.  Among  the  letters  received  between  1866  and  1871  are  reports  of 
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scouts  after  Indians  ami  copies  of  issuances  with  directions  for  the  scouts. 
The  letters  received,  1 87 1  74,  include  a  copy  of  remarks  made  by  Sarah 
Winnencas  (Winnemueea?),  the  daughter  of  a  Paiute  chieftain,  who  trav- 
eled to  San  Francisco  in  July  1871  to  request  Army  assistance  for  her  tribes- 
men during  the  coming  winter.  Of  interest  are  the  endorsements  on  these  re- 
marks made  by  the  division  and  department  commanders. 

The  surviving 'records  of  posts  established  in  Washington  Territory  to 
handle  Indian  unrest  arc  more  numerous  and  include  records  of  Fort  Steila- 
coom,  Port  Townsend,  Fort  Spokane.  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Vancouver  Bar* 
racks,  and  the  post  on  San  Juan  Island  known  as  Camp  Pickett.  The  letters 
received  by  Fort  Steilacoom,  1854-68,  include  a  number  of  letters  from  the 
Governor  and  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  of  Washington  Territory 
and  private  citizens  of  the  Territory  reporting  outrages  committed  by  In- 
dians and  requesting  military  escorts  and  the  dispatch  of  troo[)s  to  certain 
areas.  Reports  of  marches,  scouts,  and  movements  of  Volunteer  Army 
troops  arc  among  the  letters  received,  1855-57.  For  1858  there  are  several 
letters  received  pertaining  to  conditions  on  San  Jua/i  Island,  Whidbey  Is- 
land, and  Lummi  Island  as  well  as  reports  of  the  movements  of  northern  In- 
dians. Both  the  letters  sept  and  received,  1859-67 /refer  to  the  northern  In- 
dians, / 

Among  the  records  of  Fort  Walla  Walla  arc  ayhumber  of  letters  sent  relat- 
ing to  the  Army's  prohibition  of  the  return  of  settlers  to  the  Walla  Walla 
Valley  in  1856.  Other  letters  sent  by  post  headquarters  between  1856  and 
1863  concern  the  effect  of  the  Mormon  war  m  Utah  on  the  Indians  living  on 
the  Columbia  River  and  the  views  of  the  Commanding  officer  of  the  post 
and  the  Governor  of  Washington  Territory  with  respect  to  dealing  with  the 
Indians.  Several  of  the  letters  received  in  1856  relate  to  the  council  to  be 
held  that  September  at  which  leaders  of  the  Nez  Perc6  and  other  tribes  were 
to  be  present.  The  headquarters  records  of  the  post  also  include  orders  is- 
sued during  the  Nez  Percfe  campaign  in  1877, 

The  letters  sent  by  Port  Townsend  include  several  reports  made  in  1857 
by  the  post  commander  to  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Pacific,  re- 
garding the  character  of  the  Skokomish,  Clallam,  Makah,  and  other  tribes 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  post  and  the  relationships  among  the  tribes.  Also 
discussed  in  the  reports  are  the  fears  of  white  settlers  of  attack' by  Indians 
and  preventive  measures  against  such  attacks.  Reference  is  made  in  the  let- 
ters sent  to  the  troubles  on  San  Juan  Island  in  1858,  and  there  are  letters 
sent  during  the  Puget  Sound  expedition,  August-September  1858.  There  are 
scattered  references  to  Indian  matters  in  the  letters  sent  for  1 859 and  I860. 

Many  of  the  letters  sent  by  Camp  Pickett  on  San  Juan  Island,  1860-61* 
and  1863-67,  concern  the  illegal  sale  of  whiskey  to  Indians.  The  letters  re- 
ceived for  1859  also  include  references  to  Indian  affairs  on  the  island.  The 
records  of  Vancouver  Barracks  provide  very  little  information  concerning 
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Indian  affaits  at  that  post  t  but  reference  is  made  in  the  letters  sent  lor  1 877 
to  Indian  prisoners  brought  there  during  the  Ne/  Perce  campaign,  There  are 
alst)  copies  of  orders  for  the  months  of  June  to  October  1877,  when  almost 
all  of  the  troops  at  the  post  were  ordered  into  the  field  against  the  Ne/ 
Perce. 

The  records  of  Fort  Spokane  include  a  series  relating  to  Indian  scouts, 
1885-91  (3  inr),  composed  of  muster  rolls  of  detachments  of  Indian  scouts, 
scouts'  clothing  account  statements,  enlistment  papers,  and  a  few  letters. 
There  is  also  correspondence  concerning  Indian  relations,  1879-81  and 
1883-85  (4  in.),  consisting  of  letters  and  reports  that  apparently  were  re- 
moved from  the  main  series  of  headquarters  correspondence.  Most  of  the 
documents  relate  to  Indian  affairs  at  the  Columbia  and  Colville  Reserva- 
tions in  Washington  Territory  between  1880  and  1885.  A  part  of  the  series  is 
a  collection  of  letters,  telegrams,  and  reports  sent  and  reecivedtby  the  head- 
quarters of  Fort  Spokane  and  Camp  £helan  about  attempts  by  whites  to 
settle  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation  set  aside  for  Chief  Moses  and  his 
people. 

CALIFORNIA  NEVADA  ARBA 

Included  arc  records  of  Fort  Halleck  and  Fort  McDcrmitt,  established  in 
Nevada  between  1865  and  1867,  and  of  Fort  liaston,  Fort  Bidwell,  and 
Camp  Wright,  established  in  California  between  1858  and  1863  to  provide 
defense  both  for  and  against  Indians  in  those  areas.  Only  negligible 
amounts  off  records  remain  for  many  of  the  California  and, Nevada  posts 
that  played  important  roles  in  the  defense  of  the  overland  emigrant  and 
mail  routes  and  white  settlements.  These  include  Fort  Churchill,  Fort 
McGarry,  Camp  Winfield  Scott,  and  Camp  Ruby  in  Nevada  and  Fort 
Crook,  Fort  Humboldt,  and  Fort  Yuma  in  California. 

Almost  all  of  the  information  pertaining  to  Indians  among  the  records  of 
the  California  and  Nevada  posts  is  iocated  in  the  main  correspondence  and 
issuance  series  of  the  various  post  headquarters.  Among  the  letters  and  tele- 
grams sent,  1867-71  and  1875-77,  by  Fort  Halleck,  Ncv.,  are  reports  of 
scouts  and  references  to  relations  between  white  settlers  and  Shoshoni, 
"Snake, M  and  Paiute  Indians.  Among  the  letters  received  for  roughly  the 
same  time  period  are  scattered  references  to  incidents  involving  Indians. 

The  letters  sent  by  Fort  McDcrmitt,  Nev.,  I86S-68,  include  a  number  of 
reports  of  scouts  against  hostile  Paiute  Indians,  and  the  letters  sent, 
1 872- 75 ,  include  references  to  Indian  prisoners  at  the  post  and  relations  be- 
tween the  Paiute  and  the  white  settlers.  There  is  also  a  report  of  an  interview 
between  Winnemucca,  head  chief  of  the  Paiute,  and  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  post  in  May  1873  ut  Darren  Valley.  O'reg.  The  letters  received  by 
Fort  McQcrmitt.  particularly  for  the  years  1872  and  1873,  also  contain  a 
number  of  references  to  the  Paiute  at  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  and  to 
the  movements  of  Chief  Wimyiwicca  and  his^and. 
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[he  lener«  ^nt  bv  <  itmp  Wright,  Calif.,  1862-69,  provide  much  infor- 
manon  concerning  relations  between  the  Army,  while  settlers,  and  Indians 
in  the  Round  Valley.  1'here  is  also  a  small  group  of  letters  received  in  1861 
concerning  rhc  Indians  of  San  Diego  County.  A  number  of  the  letters  sent 
Irotn  r«7()to  1 872  concern  conditions  among  the  Indians  at  the  Round  Val- 
lev  Indian  Reservation  and  the  troops  sent  out  from  the  post  to  scout  for 
renegade  Indians  and  return  them  to  the  reservation.  Many  of  the  letters 
vent  in  1887  concern  white  trespassers  on  reservation  lands. 

A  number  of  the  letters  sent  and  received  between  1864  and  1866  by  Fort 
Gaston,  Calif.,  pertain  to  the  Indians  on  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation  and 
the  Redwood  Indians  on  ihe  Mendocino  Reservation.  The  letters  received, 
1879  86,  contain  several  references  to  the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation  at 
Requa,  Calif.,  and  to  attempts  by  whites  to  settle  within  its  boundaries, 

References  to  Indian  affairs,  particularly  to  relations  with  the  Paiute,  are 
dispersed  throughout  the  letters  sent  by  Headquarters,  Fort  Bidwell, 
(  alii.,  during  1864  and  1865.  Included  is  a  report  of  an  expedition  into 
Honey  Valley  and  Surprise  Valley,  which  comments  on  Indian-white  rela- 
tions thcic.  Also  among  the  records  of  Fort  Bidwell  is  a  volume  with  narra- 
tive reports  of  scouts  tor  the  period  July  1871  to  January  1877.  The  scouting 
parties  were  sent  into  areas  occupied  by  friendly  as  well  as  hostile  Indians. 

ARIZONA  NI  W  MEXICO  ARl-A 

There  are  records  for  most  of  the  military  posts  established  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  Territories,  between  1846  and  1877,  which  served  as  cen- 
ters of  operations  during  the  campaigns  and  expeditions  against  the 
Apache,  Navajo,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  other  tribes.  These  posts  also  de- 
fended the  mining  districts  and  emigrant  routes  of  the  Southwest,  and 
imops  stationed  there  kept  intruders  from  encroaching  on  the  Indian  reser- 
vations. The  Arizona  posts  included  Forts  Mojave,  Bowie,  Huaehuca, 
I  owell,  Grants  and  Apache,  which  were  established  between  1 839  and  1877; 
posts  at  Date  Creek  and  San  Carlos  and  the  Post  of  Verde,  which  were  es- 
tablished between  1866  and  |<J7|;  several  temporary  camps  established  be- 
tween I8()7  and  1878,  including  Camps  Healcs  Spring,  Colo.,  Crittenden, 
and  Supply;  and  Whipple  Barracks,  which  was  established  in  1863.  The 
New  Mexico  posts  established  between  1846  and  1874  whose  records  are 
ami mp  the  holdings  of  the  National  Archives  include  Forts  fvlarcy,  Bayard, 
S'Mcn.  Sumner,  Uascom,  Cummings,  Craig,  Conrad,  McRae,  Defiance, 
'  Stanton.  Union,  and  Wingato  and  the  posts  at  LasCruces  and  OjoCalicnte. 
I  he  records  of  most  of  the  permanent  posts  extend,  with  some  gaps,  from 
the  earls  I8f>()\  to  1890  and  thereafter*  For  some  of  the  posts,  especially 
ihnse  thai  existed  lor  only  brief  periods,  fragmentary  or  negligible  amounts 
nl  records  remain,  as  is  the  case  with  Forts  Uascom,  Defiance,  and  Conrad; 
<  amps  Beales  Spring  and  Crittenden;  and  the  post  at  Date  Creek.  Although 
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most  of  i he  Icilcrs  sent  and  received  and  orders  issued  by  the  post  headquar- 
ters relate  to  routine  events  and  administrative  matters,  during  the  periods 
of  the  major  Indian  campaigns  and  expeditions  there  usually  can  be  found 
letters  and  orders  pertaining  to  operations  in  which  troops  f  rom  these  posts 
were  engaged,  l  or  example,  the  letters  sent  and  received  by  Forts  Union  and 
Wingate,  1862-65,  contain  many  references  to  movements  against  the 
Navajo  and  to  the  expedition  launched  by  the  New  Mexico  Volunteers. 
Most  of  the  record  series  for  the  posts  at  Bosque  Redondo  (Fort  Sumner) 
and  San  Carlos  relate  in  some  way  to  Indian  af  fairs  at  those  reservations. 
The  letters  sent  for  Fort  Sumner  provide  valuable  documentation  with  re- 
spect to  conditions  among  the  Navajo  and  Apache  Indians.  There  are  nu- 
merou  letters  and  telegrams  sent  and  received  by  San  Carlos  during  the 
Apache  campaigns  of  t  he  1 88()'s . 

There  are  special  series  of  post  records  relating  to  Indian  affairs,  among 
them  a  small  series  of  narrative  reports  of  scouts  conducted  from  Fort  Craig 
in  iH66.  I  here  arc  muster  rolls  of  detachments  of  Indian  scouts  at  Camp 
McDowell  m  1868  and  at  Fort  Wingate  from  1910  to  1912.  Also  among  the 
records  of  Ion  Wingate  is  a  list  of  Indian  scouts  copied  in  the  descriptive 
book  of  noncommissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men  at  the  post  between 
1894  and  1906.  Morning  reports  of  Indian  scouts  for  various  times  are 
among  the  post  records  of  San  Carlos,  fort  Apache,  and  I  on  Grant.  There 
also  are  guard  reports  of  Indian  prisoners  for  1882  to  188^  at  San  Carlos 
and  a  descriptive  book  of  Indian  scouts  at  Fort  C Irani  for  the  same  years.  In 
addition  to  these  series,  the  following  special  collections  of  post  records  re- 
late (o  Indian  affairs. 

I  ok  t  Af*\(  m 

In  a  volume  of  reports  received  at  post  headquarters  from  detachment 
commanders,  hebruary  189.1  September  1 896,  there  are  accounts  of  troops 
and  Indian  seouis  sent  to  drive  off  intruders  and  to  search  for  renegade  In- 
dians, unhiding  "Massy"  (Massai)  and  "Knl/'  on  the  Fort  Apache  Reser- 
vaiiun  I  lieu-  also  are  tepoi  is  of  leconnaissances  into  areas  sparsely  inhab- 
ited In  Indian*..  Some  lelici s  of  uisti uctious  to  commanders  aKo  have  been 
copied  into  (he  volume. 

I  ok  I  Hi  i\v  ii 

Iheie  is  a  senes  ol  narrative  icports  ol  scouis,  1869  12  (2  in.),  against 
hoshle  (  hincahua,  Final,  and  White  Mountain  Apache  in  the  vicinity  of  I  he 
( iila  Rivei  and  the  Santa  (  atalina  Mountain^  [  here  also  aie  a  few  reports 
ol  scouts  f oi  later  pet uuls 

•\  icnesol  coriospotulence  relating  lo  (  oeluse,  September  Octobei  1872 

I I  in.),  consists  mostly  of  letters  received  by  the  commanding  officei  at 
(  amp  Howie  from  den.  Oliver  (),  Howard  who,  serving  as  special  com  mis- 
•inner,  was  negotiating  peace  terms  with  (  ochise's  band  in  the  Dragoon 
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Mountains.  Included  is  Howard's  order  of  October  12,  1872,  setting  aside 
the  Chiricahua  Reservation  tor  the  southern  Apache, 

POSI  M  I. AS  Chucks 

Among  the  events  bricCy  described  in  a  register  of  post  events,  Janu- 
ary August  1865  (I  vol.),  are  incidents  involving  Indians,  such  as  the  entry 
made  on  June  22,  1 805:  "News  of  Navajo  and  Apache  Indians  leaving  the 
Bosque  Redondo  arrived  at  4  p.m."  Also  recorded  were  Indian  expeditions 
leaving  from  the  post,  movements  of  troops  engaged  in  expeditions,  and  re- 
ports received  from  them. 

I'OKI  t'UMMINOS 

In  a  series  of  narrative  reports  of  scouts  against  hostile  Indians,  1880-82 
(I  vol.).  is  an  interesting  account  by  It.  D,  N,  McDonald,  January  23,  1882, 
of  a  scout  that  he  led  across  the  Mexican  border  while  following  an  Indian 
trail.  McDonald  and  his  troops  were  arrested  in  Ascension,  and  the  Mexican 
officials  attempt**!  to  disarm  the  Indian  scouts  accompanying  him.  Letters 
substantiating  the  account  also  are  copied  in  the  volume. 

\  <)H\  Si  anion 

I  he  register  of  letters  received  by  post  headquarters,  1866  6H,  contains  a 
small  number  of  narrative  reports  of  scouts  against  Indians  from  hut  Stan- 
ton in  1868.  The  register  for  1878  contains  complete  copies  of  letters  re- 
ceived between  I87S  and  1878  relating  to  the  Indians  at  the  Mesealero  Agen- 
ts near  the  fort.  I  he  registers  for  the  period  1881-86  also  contain  copies  of 
letters  pertaining  to  the  Indians  at  the  Mesealero  Agency  and  reports  of 
scouts 

I  UK  !  Si  MM  K 

A  series  of  letters  received  and  miscellaneous  records  (including  letters, 
feturns,  and  subsistence  reports)  provides  descriptions  of  the  condition  and 
immbei  of  Navajo  and  Apache  captives  at  liosque  Redondo  from  1865  to 
IM6K.  A  volume  of  miscellaneous  records  relating  to  Indians,  1865  68,  in 
chicles  various  orders,  an  1865  agreement  between  Jose  tiallegos  and  the 
military  authorities  to  furnish  instructions  for  irrigating  Indian  land1.,  ac- 
counts ol  the  post  Indian  fund,  reports  of  produce  raised  on  Indian  farms, 
and  a  list  loi  lime  IH65  to  July  1866  of  food  supplies  issued  to  Indians, 
civilians,  and  military  detachments  by  the  post  commissary  of  subsistence. 
Another  volume  includes  morning  reports  for  November  1866  tn  October 
I luvno1.  statistics  on  ihe  nmnbci  of  Indian  captives, 

I  I  \  \s  .\kl  A 

Between  1848  and  18*8  the  M.S.  Atmv  established  a  number  of  posts  and 
v.untv.  tn  lexas.  I  hese  installations,  along  with  the  posts  established  heloic 
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•iricl  during  the  Mexican  War,  piotected  1'roniicr  settlements,  overland 
routes,  ai)d  communication  lines  against  Indian  attacks.  There  are  records 
for  some  of  these  posts  and  (Sumps,  including  h>rts  Belknap,  Disss,  Brown, 
C  lark,  Chadhourne,  Davis,  Duncan,  McKavett,  Mason,  Ringgold,  and  San 
Antonio  and  the  subpnst  of  Phantom  Hill,  Also  available  are  the  records  of 
l  orn  Concho,  Griffin,  and  Richardson,  established  during  1867-68  to  serve 
as  lines  of  defense  against  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indians  who  raided 
into  Texas  from  the  north,  and  the  records  of  I  on  (idiot,  established  in 
I M 7 5 .  There  also  are  records  created  by  various  temporary  posts  and  camps 
established  in  Texas  during  the  I860'*,  and  I870S  as  bases  of  operation 
against  hostile  Indians, 

With  few  exceptions,  the  records  oh  he  I  exas  posts  do  not  antedate  1865, 
and  they  continue  through  the  IHKO's.  There  usually  are  paps  in  the  various 
series,  and  for  some  posts  and  camps  only  fragmentary  records  remain,  as 
with  forts  Mason,  Chadhourne,  and  Belknap  and  the  Phantom  Hill  sub- 
post.  The  main  series  of  headquarters  records  contains  most  of  the  refer- 
ences to  the  many  scouts  and  expeditions  against  the  Apache  and  other 
tribes,  the  1874  -7'j  campaign  against  ihe  Kiowa  and  Comanche,  and  the 
Kickapoo,  Lipan,  and  Seminole-Negro  Indians  who  crossed  the  Mexican 
border  into  Texas.  The  descriptions  that  follow  arc  of  special  collections  of 
po.M  records  that  contain  letters,  report's  or  other  documents  pertaining  (o 
Indians. 

A  series  ol  letter-  received  from  Mexican  Anm  officeis  relating  to  Indian 
a  flans  and  the  movement*,  ol  Mexican  troops,  1880  (I  in.),  contains  re- 
quests from  Mexican  of  hauls  lor  permission  to  cross  the  border  into  Texas 
to  pursue  Victor io  and  his  band.  Other  letters  relate  to  the  depredations  in- 
I  he  ted  on  frontier  lov^ih  by  the  Apache. 

I  ok i ( <  >v  no 

there  are  three  series  of  narrative  report*-  ol  scouts  suhmilted  to  post 
headquaitei  s  at  differen  tunes  between  |Hft7  and  \MK)  vols,).  Most  of 
these  are  reports  of  marches,  escort  duties,  and  sv  outs  against  Indians  in  the 
viunilv  of  the  Concho,  Colorado,  and  Pe.:os  Rivers,  Sometimes  maps  or 
sketches  ,ii  compauv  the  i epulis 

I  i  >k  I  I ) \\  r. 

I  here  aie  nanatise  auTmnis  of  scouts  and  expeditions  dining  1881  and 
I  MM.1  (1  sol  )  auainsi  hostile  Apach'1  India  in  by  detachments  ol  tioops  I  Mini 
I  on  Ui » and  its  subpost .  hi',  luded  is  ;ni  account  of  an  expedition  during 
Ma\  anil  lune  I HH2  l« •  watch  tor  hostile  '\pacfu  who  attempted  to  cross  the 
Uio  <  n  .Hide  I  lom  Mexico  into  1  exas 

;i7t 
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References  to  Indian  affairs  are  scattered  among  several  series  of  the  post 
records  of  Fort  Duncan.  Some  of  the  letters  sent  pertaining  to  civil  affairs, 
1 869-  70,  concern  Indian  parties  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  and  stealing  horses 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort.  The  registers  of  letters  received  for  the  period 
1868  to  1883  contain  a  number  of  complete  letters  pertaining  to  actions 
taken  by  U.S.  and  Mexican  officials  with  respect  to  hostile  Indians  and  let- 
ters received  from  commanders  of  detachments  sent  to  scout  for  Indians,  A 
series  of  miscellaneous  records  contains  a  copy  of  a  reciprocal  agreement 
with  Mexico  recording  the  pursuit  of  Indians  across  the  border,  which  was 
signed  and  exchanged  on  July  29,  1882. 

Fori  Gkii mn 

There  are  copies  of  the  enlistment  papers  of  Tonkawa  Indian  scouts  at 
|-ort  Griffin,  1870-77  (4  in.),  showing  the  branches  of  service  and  regiments 
to  which  they  were  assigned. 

Of  the  letters  sent  and  received  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Ton- 
kawa scouts,  1867  -78  (3  in.),  most  were  forwarded  through  post  headquar- 
ters and  date  to  such  subjects  as  the  clothing,  arming,  and  mounting  of  the 
scouts.  There  are  also  a  few  letters  of  complaint  filed  by  Texas  citizens 
/igaiiist  some  of  the  Tonkawa  at  Fort  Griffin.  Descriptive  lists  and  discharge 
.papers  of  certain  T  onkawa  scouts  also  are  a  part  of  this  series. 

l  o«t  M't  K'svi  1 1 

There  is  a  substantial  collection  of  narrative  reports  to  post  headquarters 
of  expeditions  and  scouts,  IM7U  80  (2  vols.).  Sketches  of  the  country  passed 
through  accompany  several  of  the  reports. 

H>ki  Richardson 

In  a  series  of  reports  of  scouts  and  marches,  1872-74  (I  vol.),  there  are 
narrative  account1*  of  pursuits  of  Indians  along  the  Red  River.  There  also 
arc  a  list  of  persons  killed  or  captured  by  Indians  near  the  fort  between  1H7I 
and  1874  and  an  unidentified  newspaper  account,  dated  August  28,  1 874.  of 
the  killing  by  Indians  of  a  while  familv 

f'OM  I  RlNCidOl  0 

A  descriptive  hunk  of  Seminole  Norm  Indian  scouts.  1894  |W>5,  shows 
that  most  enlisted  for  service  at  Fort  Ringgold.  A  small  number  of  them 
served  with  the  U.S.  Armv  in  Texas  beginning  in  tlv1  early  I870Y 

OKI  A  NOMA  KANSAS  NMlRASK  A  (  OI  OKAOOAKI  A 

I  hioughoul  flu:  headquarters  records  of  most  of  the  posts  established  by 
«he  Armv  in  Oklahoma  (Indian  Territory),  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Coin 
ratio  between  184,2  and  1880  »ire  reference  to  the  (Mains  tribes,  iialudiug  the 
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Cheyenne,  Kiowa,  (  omanche,  Arapaho,  Osage,  Pawnee,  and  Ute,  The  ree- 
orcls  created  hy  several  posis  during  their  involvement  with  these  tribes  in 
i he  1860's  and  1870's  no  longer  remain  or  are  extremely  fragmentary,  as 
with  S  orts  Riley,  Lamed,  and  Scott  and  C  amp  Xarah  in  Kansas;  Forts  Kear- 
ney and  Robinson  in  Nebraska;  Forts  I, yon,  Morgan,  and  Garland  in  Colo- 
rado; and  Tort  Sill  in  Indian  Territory.  The  records  of  Fort  Niobrara, 
Nebr..  I- on  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  and  Fort  Reno,  Indian  Territory,  are, 
with  lew  exceptions,  concerned  only  with  administrative  or  routine  post 
matters, 

Main  of  the  letters  sent  and  received  and  orders  issued  by  post  headquar- 
ters of  Forts  Famed,  Dodge,  Hays,  and  Marker  in  Kansas;  Forts  Hartsuff 
and  MeFhcrson  in  Nebraska;  and  Forts  Lyon  and  Sedgwick  in  Colorado, 
for  the  period  between  1863  and  1869,  relate  to  depredations  by  the  Chey- 
enne, Arapaho,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  Indians  and  operations  against 
them.  I  here  also  are  reports  received  at  these  posts  concerning  the  where- 
abouts nl  certain  Indian  leaders  and  the  locations  of  Indian  villages.  Corre- 
spondence and  issuances  also  exist  relating  to  the  campaign  against  the 
Kiowa,  Cheyenne,  and  Comanche  Indians  in  1874  75  and  to  later  cam- 
paigns against  the  Cheyenne. 

The  correspondence  ol  several  of  the  posts  relates  to  Indian  reservation 
lands.  I  eiiers  sent  by  Fort  Scott.  Kans,,  between  1 8h9  and  1 872  concern  the 
opeiations  of  troops  sent  to  remove  trespassers  from  the  Osage  Reserva- 
tion Also  among  the  records  of  Fort  Scott  is  a  small  collection  of  letters  re- 
ceived in  1870,  while  the  post  served  as  headquarters  of  troops  in  southeast- 
ern Kansas,  sv Inch  concerns  intruders  on  the  reservation  of  the  Miami  In- 
dians I  he  letters  sent  by  Camp  Sheridan,  Nebr..  in  1874  and  1875  relate 
primanlv  to  the  commission  that  was  to  determine  the  location  of  the  Spoi- 
led I  ail  Agency.  Many  of  the  letters  sent  by  the  camp  on  the  White  River, 
(  olo.,  perm  in  to  general  conditions  among  the  White  River  Ute  idler  1880. 
I  he  post  records  include  letters,  endorsements,  and  issuances,  1879-80, 
while  the  tamp  served  as  headquarters  of  the  Ute  expedition.  There  also  are 
Icttns  sent  lelemng  to  the  condition  of  the  Ute  at  the  I  os  Finos  Agency 
among  the  headquarters  reeotds  ol  hut  (  raw  ford,  Colo. 

Among  the  letters  received  by  Fori  Reno,  Indian  Territory,  in  1889  are 
several  pertaining  to  the  "boomers,"  who  were  allowed  to  cross  into  Indian 
I  erritory  in  April  that  year  to  buy  land.  The  letters  received  by  Fort  Supply, 
Indian  letritorv,  lot  the  following  year  include  a  collection  of  letters  per- 
Minim!  to  the  enforcement  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  February  17, 
IHW,  barring  intrusions  into  the  Cherokee  Outlet. 

Dt'Mimin*'   i-  TMr!  pispeis,  moining  tepoits,  clothing  reports 

m  rlnihmg  account  books,  and  final  stalemenis  pertaining  to  India  scouts 
,ue  among  the  records  of  Tort  Niobrara,  Nebr..  and  huts  Reno  and  Sup 
plv,  Indian  Icmioiv.  I  he  following  are  descriptions  ol  the  records  of  Fort 
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(iihson,  Indian  I  err  tun  y,  ami  scries  of  records  particularly  significant  to 
Indian  affairs  of  the  posts  that  already  have  been  mentioned. 

J'OKf  (ilflKON 

I  he  letters  received  series,  1833-57  (3  ft.),  is  rich  in  materials  pertaining 
to  the  living  conditions  of  the  Indians  in  Arkansas  and  Indian  territory  and 
to  the  role  of  the  Army  in  administering  the  tribes.  The  coverage  i.1  some- 
what uneven,  however,  with  considerably  more  letters  for  some  years  than 
others.  In  addition  to  incoming  letters,  there  are  drafts  and  copies  of  letters 
sent  by  the  post  commander,. copies  of  orders,  and  many  other  types  of 
papers. 

The  correspondents  ir  elude  high  <  fficials  of  the  War  Department,  such 
as  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Adjutant  General;  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs; Indian  agents;  Indian  chiefs,  particularly  John  Ross  of  the  Cherokee; 
white  citizens;  U.S.  marshals;  and  other  Government  officials.  Also  in- 
cluded is  a  letter  of  February  1833  from  Sam  Houston  concerning  the  Co- 
manche ol  Texas.  Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  intertribal  and  intra 
tribal  conflicts,  particularly  the  hostilities  among  various  Cherokee  fac- 
tions; intertribal  and  mtratrihal  councils  and  meetings,  such  as  thai  held  in 
June  IK.V)  in  an  effort  to  unify  (he  Cherokee  who  recently  had  emigrated 
from  the  List  with  those  already  in  the  West  and  the  May  1845  council  of 
Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Caddo,  Quapaw,  Shawnee,  Kickapoo,  atid  Peoria 
Indians  held  at  Deep  Creek;  intrusions  of  Indians  and  whiles  on  Indian 
lands,  such  as  Seminole  intrusions  on  Cherokee  lands  in  1846;  depredations 
commuted  by  Indians  and  whites;  destitution  among  the  various  tribes, 
such  as  thai  alleged  by  John  Ross  to  exist  among  the  Cherokee  in  April 
\HV),  because  of  insufficient  rations,  and  that  reported  by  the  Seminole 
ageni  in  March  1842,  caused  by  lack  of  building  and  farming  implements; 
crimes  committed  by  and  against  Indians  or  on  Indian  reservations  and  re- 
quests for  military  aid  in  making  arrests;  rations  and  supplies;  the  illegal  in- 
tioduclion  of  liquor  among  the  Indians;  [Hack  slaves  belonging  to  Indians 
and  whites;  eh-iions  and  other  political  developments  among  the  Cherokee; 
expenses  of  the  Cherokee  in  emigrating  west;  and  friction  between  Army  of- 
ficers and  Indian  agents  in  administering  Indian  affairs. 

Imitated  in  a  series  of  Indian  papers,  April  1840- August  I8M  (I  vol.), 
.ue  emancipation  papers  of  black  slaves  granted  freedom  from  their  Semi 
nole  masters,  Idlers  received  from  Headquarters  of  the  Army  in  Washing- 
ton  concerning  Seminole  Negro  Indians,  letters  sent  and  received  concern- 
mi'  the  <  hcrokee  Nation,  and  lequesis  from  whites  for  permission  to  take 
up  le'.ulciKe  amone  ihc  <  hetokec  I  here  also  are  lelleis  relating  to  the  sale 
nlhl.uk  ,|,i\.<".  In  <  herokee,  (  icek,  iuul  Seminole  Indians. 

I  on  i  |)niti.i 

\  mthm.  ol  \  cipic.  id  1 1 eat ics  between  the  I  Muled  Stales  and  various  Indian 
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tribes,  IMS -66  (2  in.),  includes  a  treaty  with  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
tribes,  concluded  October  14,  IH65;  a  treaty  with  the  Apache,  Cheyenne, 
and  Arapaho  tribes  of  October  17,  1865;  a  treaty  with  the  Comanche  and 
Kiowa  tribes  of  October  18,  1865;  and  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  of 
July  19, 1866. 

A  series  of  reports  and  journals  of  scouts  and  marches,  1873-79  (I  vol.), 
contains  some  detailed  narrative  accounts  of  various  expeditions  in  search 
of  hostile  Indians  undertaken  by  troops  from  Fort  Dodge.  There  are  numer- 
ous references  to  raids  on  settlements  and  encounter?  with  Indians  along 
various  routes  in  Kansas.  There  is  also  a  small  series  of  reports  from  detach- 
ments sent  out  from  Fort  Dodge  in  1868. 

Fort  Suppi  y 

The  series  of  letters  received  relating  to  Indian  affairs.  1869-85  with  gaps 
(5  5n.),  touches  on  various  matters,  including  murders,  massacres,  and  kid- 
nappings committed  by  Indians;  attacks  on  Indians;  the  illicit  sale  of  liquor 
and  arms  to  reservation  Indians;  and  renegade  Indians.  Most  of  the  letters 
received  for  1871  are  from  Brinton  Darlington,  U.S.  Indian  agent  at  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  (Upper  Arkansas)  Agency.  Several  of  the  letters  for 
1885  relate  to  Indian  scouts, 

There  aho  is  a  scries  of  letters  received  from  the  Indian  Territory  expedi- 
tion, 1874-75  (2  in.),  by  the  commanding  officer  at  C  amp  Supply  from  Lt. 
Col.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  requesting  food,  clothing,  ammunition,  forage,  and 
other  supplies. 

C'.vmi'on  Whim  Rivir 

1  here  are  narrative  reports  of  scouts  and  reconnaissances,  1882-83  (I 
in.),  into  the  White  River  region  inhabited  by  Ule  Indians  to  determine  the 
f  easibility  of  building  roads  and  bridges  in  the  area.  One  scout  was  made  ex- 
plicitly for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  "temper  and  intentions'1  of  the 
White  River  Ute. 

DAKOIA  NORIHWIiST  ARI  A 

There  are  post  headquarters  records  for  most  of  the  military  posts  and 
camps  established  throughout  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  and  Minnesota  dur- 
ing the  hitter  half  of  the  19th  century.  As  their  record  *  reveal,  these  posts 
were  established  because  of  the  emigration  of  settlers  to  these  areas  by  over- 
land routes  and  by  way  of  the  Missouri  River;  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
Dakota,  Idaho,  and  Montana  Territories;  t He  construction  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Raihoad;  and  the  removal  of  the  Sioux,  Cheyenne,  and  other  tribes 
to  reservation'.. 

Before  1880  the  need  for  protection  against  hostile  Sioux  and  other  tribes 
led  to  the  establishment  of  lorts  Abercrombie  and  Randall  in  Dakota  and 
l-orts  Ridgelv  and  Snelling  in  Minnesota.  Between  1864  and  1870,  l  orts  llu- 
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lord,  Hale,  Fcmbina,  Ransom,  Rice,  Sisscton,  and  Stevenson  were  estab- 
lished in  Dakota  lemtory  and  Forts  Benton,  Kills,  Logan,  and  Shaw  and 
(  amp  Cooke  in  Montana  Territory,  primarily  to  protect  emigrants  from 
hostile  Indians  but  also  to  provide  neutral  areas  in  which  Indians  could 
hunt,  trade,  or  settle  theV differences.  The  remaining  posts  and  camps  es- 
tablished in  Dakota,  Mcfhtana,  and  Minnesota  during  the  l870Vs  and 
I8K()\,  including  Korts  Bennett,  Yates,  Maginnis,  Missoula,  Keogh,  Custer, 
Assinniboine,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Meade,  and  Seward  and  Camp  Poplar 
River,  served  as  important  bases  of  operations  during  the  campaigns  and 
expeditions  against  the  Sioux,  Cheyenne,  Ncv  Perce,  and  other  tribes. 

In  addition  to  the  records  of  Fort  Yates  located  at  the  Standing  Rock 
Agency,  Lort  Hale  at  the  Lower  Brule  Agency,  and  Fort  Bennett  at  the 
Cheyenne  River  Agency,  there  are  headquarters  correspondence,  issuances, 
and  other  records  of  military  installations  at  other  Indian  agencies  in  Dako- 
ta Territory,  including  Crow  Creek,  Spotted  Tail,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Red 
Cloud.  There  also  are  records  of  various  temporary  posts  and  camps  estab- 
lished between  I860  and  1890. 

The  records  of  most  of  the  posts  and  camps  extend  through  the  early 
I8W\  although  not  all  series  of  records  are  complete  for  the  entire  period 
of  an  installation's  existence.  Information  pertaining  to  Indian  affairs  gen- 
erally is  concentrated  in  the  main  series  of  headquarters  records.  Forts 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Buford,  Keogh,  and  Stevenson  maintained  descriptive 
books  of  Indian  scouts  and,  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Stevenson,  also  re- 
tained copies  oT  enlistment  papers  of  scouts.  Clothing  account  books  for  In- 
dian scouts  were  kept  at  Forts  Bennett  and  Buford.  Copybooks  of  letters 
sent  on  routine  matters  by  the  commanding  officers  of  Indian  scouts  arc 
amoni?  the  records  of  Forts  Bennett  and  Stevenson.  The  descriptions  that 
follow  are  of  other  special  collections  of  records  that  concern  Indian  affairs 
at  some  of  the  posts. 

Ink!  Bi  NNl  i  I 

Registration  of  the  Indians  at  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency  was  under- 
taken bv  Armv  officers  in  December  IK7fit  and  a  register  was  compiled  (1 
vol.).  Members  of  the  Sans  Arcs,  Two  Kettle,  Miniconjou,  and  Blackfeet 
Sioux  bands  were  listed  under  the  names  of  the  head  chiefs.  The  number  of 
male  and  lemale  children  and  the  number  of  horses  owned  are  shown  for 
each  member.  Also  listed  were  the  whites  and  mixed-bloods  married  to  In- 
than-,  at  the  reservation  the  bands  who  left  for  the  hostile  camp  after  being 
m.'Meied,  and  the  bands  who  left  the  agency  refusing  to  be  registered. 

I  mu  i  Hi  n  m\ 

\  .erics  ol  letters  and  endorsements  sent  peitaining  to  Indian  affairs,  No- 
vember I8?H  Nowmbei  I  MO  (I  vol.),  contains  copies  of  a  number  of  letters 
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.cm  bv  i he  commanding  olliccr  ol  the  post  regarding  the  sale  of  ammuni- 
uon  id  the  Indians  in  the  viemily  of  l  orl  Benton.  Olher  subjects  touched 
upon  arc  the  loss  of  horses  by  the  Sioux  and  Grosventre  Indians  and  the 
presence  of  British  mixed-bloods  and  Ne/  Perce  Indians  nearby. 

I  ( >K  I  R  AND  A I  I 

A  small  series  of  narrative  reports  of  scouts,  expeditions,  and  reconnais- 
sances made  by  detachments  of  troops  from  I  on  Huford,  1868-81  (I  in.), 
includes  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  a  council  of  Indians  representing  the 
(irosventie,  Mandan,  and  Arikara  tribes  at  Port  Berthold  in  May  1871. 
I  here  also  are  a  few  copies  of  statements  and  confessions  made  by  Indians 
in  a  series  of  affidavits  and  statements,  1862  82. 

loki  liUORD 

There  is  a  series  of  printed  and  manuscript  copies  of  treaties  with  the 
Ponea,  Omaha,  Iowa,  Kickapoo,  Oto,  Missouri,  Delaware,  Sauk  and  F  ox, 
and  Yankton  Sioux  Indians,  1817,  1825,  1854-55,  and  1857-58  (!  in.). 
There  also  is  a  manuscript  list  or  census  of  certain  mixed-blood  Indians  who 
drew*  nil  inns  at  the  post  in  July  1 868.  The  census  records  age  and  sex. 

l!I  AH  IDAHO  W  YOMING  ARPA 

The  military  posts  in  what  are  now  the  States  of  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyo- 
ming were  established  between  1858  and  1881,  to  control  various  Indian 
tribes  and  to  guard  Indian  reservation  lands,  mining  districts,  and  railway 
construction  crews.  The  records  of  the  Utah  posts,  including  Forts  Camer- 
on, Douglas,  Rawlins,  and  Thornburgh,  provide  very  little  information 
about  their  involvement  with  Indians,  The  records  of  major  Idaho  and 
Wyoming  posts,  however,  are  relatively  complete  and  provide  more  infor- 
mation concerning  Indians. 

Most  of  the  information  pertaining  to  Indians  among  the  Idaho  and  Wy- 
oming post  records  is  in  the  main  series  of  letters,  endorsements,  and  tele- 
trains  sen.  and  received  and  orders  issued  by  post  headquarters,  The  letters 
sent  In  l  (Mt  1  apwm,  Idaho  territory,  1866  71 ,  contain  scattered  references 
to  conditions  on  the  Ne/  Perce  Indian  Reservation.  The  letters  sent  for  1874 
and  I87S  include  several  relating  to  white  trespassers  on  the  reservation 
lands,  and  the  letteis  received.  1876  80,  provide  information  concerning  the 
troubles  among  the  settlers,  the  Army,  and  Chief  Joseph's  baud  before  the 
start  of  the  Ne/  Perec  campaign.  There  also  are  letters  and  orders  received 
horn  the  field  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia  during  the 
campaign  in  187  7  and  a  volume  of  telegrams  sent  and  received  by  the  post 
hum  IS-"  to  1880  concerning  lield  operations,  The  post  records  of  Port 
1  apwai  also  include  a  small  collection  of  letters  received  from  various 
somces,  including  the  Indian  agent  at  the  Ne/  Perce  Reservation  concerning 
the  removal  of  William  Caldwell  from  the  reservation  in  1874. 

Hsu 
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The  letters  split  by  t  ort  Hull,  Idaho  Territory,  ltf7()-76,  contain  a  number 
of  references  to  conditions  prevailing  among  the  Bannock  and  Shoshoni  In- 
dians at  the  Fort  Hall  Agency.  The  main  correspondence  and  issuance  series 
for  Fort  Sherman  relate  almost  entirely  to  routine  post  matters,  as  do  the 
records  of  Boise  Barracks,  with  the  exception  of  the  letters,  endorsements, 
and  telegrams  sent  from  April  to  December  1878  regarding  the  Bannock 
and  Paiute  campaign,  There  is  only  a  negligible  amount  of  records  for 
Camp  Lyon,  Idaho  Territory. 

The  greatest  amount  of  information  pertaining  to  Indian  affairs  among 
the  Wyoming  post  records  probably  is  in  the  records  of  Fort  Laramie, 
which  at  tiiftts  was  within  the  boundaries  of  both  Nebraska  and  Dakota 
Territories.  There  are  many  references  to  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  in  the  let- 
ters sent  from  1855  to  1869,  which  include  the  letters  sent  during  the 
1855-56  Sioux  expedition  in  Nebraska  Territory,  There  also  are  telegrams 
sent  and  received  for  the  period  1866  to  1879  concerning  operations  during 
various  Indian  expeditions. 

The  post  records,  for  Fort  Sanders,  Wyoming  Territory , include  copies  of 
telegrams  received  during  the  Big  Horn  expedition  of  1 874  and  the  Big  Horn 
and  Yellowstone  expeditions  of  1876  77.  The  letters  sent  by  Fort  Washakie, 
Wyoming  Territory,  for  1878  include  a  number  of  letters  received  from  the 
Indian  agent  at  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency  (Wind  River  Reserva- 
tion). There  also  are  a  number  of  letters  sent  from  the  post  pertaining  to 
conditions  among  the  Shoshoni  Indians  at  the  reservation  in  1888.  There  are 
occasional  references  to  Indians  in  the  main  correspondence  series  of  Forts 
Fred  Steele,  Bridger,  McKinney,  and  Fetterman,  Wyoming  Territory.  Only 
fragmentary  records  remain  for  C  amps  Stambaugh  and  Walbaek  and  F  orts 
I).  A.  Russell,  Reno,  and  Casper,  Wyoming  Territory. 

In  addition  to  the  records  that  already  have  been  described  for  these 
posts,  there  are  a  few  special  collections  of  post  records  for  Forts  Laramie 
and  Fetterman,  Wyoming  Territory. 

H>K  I  I  \K  \MII 

Most  of  the  contents  of  a  volume  of  letters  and  orders  received  by  Col. 
William  Hoffman,  February -December  1856,  came  from  the  Sioux  expedi- 
tion in  Nebraska  territory  and  relate  to  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  t he 
post . 

h)R  I  I  I  MI  KM \\ 

Ihree  dailv  journals  of  events  occurring  at  the  post,  October  1868  June 
1877,  cite  incidents  relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  Indians,  such  as  the  en- 
try for  June  21,  1875:  "A  party  of  citizens,  (6),  from  direction  of  l.aramii' 
encamped  near  post  yesterday.  They  state  that  they  are  prospecting  the 
country  in  the  vicinity,  and  disclaim  any  intention  of  going  into  11  II. 
| Muck  Hills)  Indian  Reserve  unless  they  get  authority  to  do  so."  Also  re- 
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corded  in  one  of  these  volumes  are  clothing  accounts  of  Indian  scouts  for 
the  period  March  to  July  1874. 

Cartographic  Records 

Among  the  cartographic  records  of  various  departments  and  divisions  are 
maps  showing  operations  against  hostile  Indians  and  maps  of  Indian  agen- 
cies and  reservations, 

RECORDS  OF  UNITED  STATUS  REGULAR  ARMY 
MOBILE  UNITS,  1821-1942 
(RECORD  GROUP  391) 

By  the  end  of  (he  19th  century,  the  Regular  Army  mobile  units  consisted 
of  7  artillery  regiments,  10  cavalry  regiments,  25  infantry  regiments,  and  I 
battalion  of  engineers,  plus  a  few  Signal  Corps  and  Indian  scout  companies, 
Before  the  designation  of  the  first  six  cavalry  units  as  such  in  1861,  each  of 
these  units  had  one  or  more  different  designations.  In  describing  the 
records,  the  units  are  referred  to  by  their  designation  at  the  time  the  records 
were  created.  For  instance,  the  1st  Cavalry  is  identified  as  the  1st  Dragoons 
if  records  created  before  1861  are  being  described. 

The  correspondence  and  issuances  of  any  regiment  involved  in  Indian  af- 
fairs can  be  expected  to  contain  some  information  about  the  subject.  For 
example,  among  the  letters  sent  by  the  4th  Infantry  are  several  reports  relat- 
ing to  Indian  problems  in  Washington  Territory.  These  reports  discuss  past 
treaties  with  Indians;  problems  created  by  settlers,  missionaries,  and  road 
construction  crews;  Russia's  cooperation  with  the  Army;  and  major  errors 
in  the  Army's  Indian  policy.  Among  the  orders  received  by  the  4th  Artillery 
arc  general  orders  relating  to  a  court  of  inquiry  assembled  at  Frederick, 
Md.,  in  1836  to  report  on  the  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  Florida  campaigns 
and  the  delay  in  opening  the  campaign  against  the  Creek  Indians  in 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  The  decision  of  the  court  was  received  by  the  4th 
Artillery  as  a  general  order;  it  contains  a  history  of  the  military  operations 
against  the  Seminole  and  Creek  Indians  before  1837. 

In  addition  to  the  correspondence  and  issuances,  other  regimental  records 
may  contain  information  relating  to  Indians.  The  muster  rolls  and  monthly 
returns  contain  "records  of  events/'  listing  the  battles,  scouting  parties,  or 
patrols  in  which  troops  of  the  regiment  participated,  The  quarterly  tabular 
statements  of  scouts  and  expeditions  give  the  posts  from  which  the  parties 
were  sent,  the  names  of  commanding  officers,  units  and  Indian  tribes  in- 
volved, the  strength  of  the  command,  dates  of  departure  and  return,  the 
mine  and  distance  traveled,  and  the  results,  including  the  number  of 
Indians  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  captive.  Often  there  are  histories  and 
scrapbooks  of  the  regiments,  which  usually  list  or  describe  the  Indian  bat- 
tle^ scouts,  and  expeditions  in  which  the  regiment  was  involved. 
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Besides  the  general  regimental  records,  there  are  several  special  series  of 
records  created  by  specific  battalions,  companies,  or  detachments.  Some  of 
these  contain  information  on  field  expeditions,  scouts,  or  campaigns 
against  Indians  in  which  the  units  were  involved,  A  brief  description  of 
some  of  these  special  series  follows. 

Records  Relating  to  Indians  I  n  General 

ARTILLERY 

Among  the  records  of  the  2d  Artillery  is  a  series  of  orders  received  and 
letters  sent  by  batteries  stationed  in  Florida  for  the  period  1834  to  1838  (I 
vol.).  By  January  1835,  seven  companies  of  the  2d  Artillery  were  stationed 
at  Fort  Brooke,  Fort  King,  and  St.  Augustine  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  the 
Seminole  Indians,  which  was  to  begin\  January  I,  1836,  The  general  and 
special  orders  received  by  the  troops  summarize  the  Army's  Indian  policy 
and  the  military  preparations  made  to  epsure  their  scheduled  removal,  The 
letters  sent  from  Fort  Brooke  relate  plainly  to  the  Seminole  attack  of 
December  28,  1815,  on  a  detachment  led  by  Bvt.  Maj.  Francis  Dade;  only  3 
of  the  1 10  members  of  the  detachment  survived.  There  are  also  reports  of 
other  actions  with  the  Indians,  such  as  Gen.  Duncan  Clinch's  battle  on  the 
Withlacoochee  River  ,  December  29,  1 835- 

CAVALRY 

1st  DRAOOONS 

After  the  Pawnee  Expedition  ended  in  September  1834,  detachments  of 
the  1st  Dragoons  were  stationed  at  various' posts  throughout  what  is  now 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas.  During  this  time,  the 
troops  were  engaged  in  exploring,  scouting, -and  preserving  peace  between 
Indians  and  non-Indians  and  among  Indians*  The  letters  and  orders  issued 
by  these  detachments  (3  vols.)  contain  much  information  on  these  activities. 
Although  conflicts  never  reached  the  point  of  open  warfare,  the  troops 
constantly  faced  such  recurring  problems  as  the  smuggling  of  alcohol  onto 
rhe  reservations  by  settlers,  swindling  of  1  ndianvs  by  white  traders,  encroach- 
ing on  land  held  by  Indians  by  settlers,  and  rustling  cattle  by  Indians.  Of 
special  interest  are  the  letters  sent  by  a  detachment  of  dragoons  stationed  at 
fort  Wavne,  Indian  Territory,  in  1 839.  They  contain  information  relating 
to  the  conflict  between  the  Ross  and  Ridge  factions  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
After  I'lias  Houdinot,  Major  Ridge,  and  John  Ridge  were  assassinated  on 
hine  22,  18V),  the  dragoons  were  actively  involved  in  tracking  down  the 
murderers  and  preventing  further  bloodshed  between  the  two  factions. 

hi  (  \\  M  K\ 

I  wo  series  of  letters  sent  and  received  and  orders  issued  by  a  battalion  of 
the  1st  (  avalrv  under  Maj.  (Icorge  II,  Sanford{2  vols.)  cover  the  battalion's 
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involvement  in  the  Nc/  Feice  campaign  of  1877  and  the  Bannock  Indian 
campaign  of  1878. 

After  the  Battle  of  Wounded  Knee  on  December  29,  1890,  there  were 
fears  of  further  unrest  among  (he  Indians.  To  prevent  such  disturbances, 
Maj.  Henry  Carroll  was  ordered  to  patrol  the  I  .it  tic  Missouri  Valley  and 
intercept  any  Indians  heading  north  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  A  series 
of  letters,  telegrams,  and  orders  received  by  Carroll  during  December  1890 
and  January  1891  (3  in.)  contain  much  information  on  affairs  in  the  Dako- 
tas  immediately  after  the  Battle  of  Wounded  Knee. 

4IMCAVAIRY 

Between  1871  and  1881  several  field  expeditions  of  the  4lli  Cavalry  used 
the  same  record  books,  consisting  of  letters  and  endorsements  sent,  registers 
of  letters  and  letters  received,  and  orders  and  circulars  issued  (14  vols.). 
These  records  were  used  as  follows: 

July-Oct.  1871      Scouting  expedition  inTexasW 

June-Dec.  1872     '  siting  expedition  in  Texas 

Aug.  -Nov,  187  ■  hern  column  near  Fort  Griffin,  Tex. 

1876  *de/  River  expedition 

1877  78  -  .i  Cavalry  :n  the  field  at  Camp  Robinson,  Nehr.;  Fort 

Hays,  Knns,;  Fort  Sill,  Indian  Territory;  and  Pinto, 
Tex. 

1881  Fort  Garland  column 

Most  useful  are  the  letter*  sent,  June-December  1872,  which  report  results 
of  battles,  movements  of  Indians,  and  general  observations  relating  to 
Indians  in  Texas. 

MM  C \v.\i  KY 

A  volume  of  letters  sent  by  Troop  M,  1881  83.  contains  several  letters 
from  Capt.  W.  A.  Tupper,  who  was  involved  in  an  action  with  a  large  band 
of  Warm  Springs  and  Chuicahua  Apache  Indians  on  April  28,  1881. 
Tupper  briefly  describes  (he  battle  and  recommends  several  enlisted  men  for 
certificates  of  merit. 

7 m  C\v\i  KV 

A  series  of  letters  sent  by  the  surgeon  of  a  7th  Cavalry  detachment  in 
Kansas  and  Arizona  in  1868  and  under  George  A.  Custer  in  1870(1  vol.)  in- 
cludes reports  of  those  wounded  or  killed  in  Indian  battles,  descriptions  of 
burial  sites  for  soldiers  killed  by  Indians,  and  reports  of  civilians  supposedly 
killed  by  Indians. 

Kim  c  wm  kv 

A  field  detachment  of  the  8th  Cavalry  was  stationed  near  the  Cheyenne 
River  Agency  from  autumn  1890  to  spring  1891.  The  letters  sent  by  this  <Je- 
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lat-hmenl  provide  a  detailed,  alniosi  daily  account  of  Indian  affairs  in  South 
Dakota  for  that  period.  I  hcsifiecords  are  especially  useful  for  information 
relating  to  Big  loot  and  the  events  surrounding  Hie  Battle  of  Wounded 
Knee.  ' 

9|  II  C\VAl  KY 

'  On  September  21,  1881,  a  battalion  of  the  9th  C  avalry  commanded  by 
Capt.  Henry  CarrQll  was  ordered  to  Separ  Station,  New  Mexico  Territory, 
on  the  Southern^Pacific  Railroad,  where  the  troops  were  to  observe  t he 
country  south  and  west  of  Scpar  for  signs  of  Indians.  The  letters* and  tele- 
grams sent  and  received* and,  orders  issued  (3  vols.)  contain  r^iorts  of  scouts 
and  a  battle  with  the  Chiricahua  Apache  near  Camp  Grant.  The  letters  sent 
also  contain  several  references  ^Indian  scouts  who  were  employed  by  the 
,  battalion  but  were  evidently  it)  sympathy  wifh  the  Apache. 

lOllK'WMKV 

»  !h,ere  is  a  set  of  records  created  by  a  10th  Cavalry  detachment  stationed  / 
near  l:ort  Hays,  Kans.vii)  May  1868;  at  Tort  Wallace,  Kans.,  in  July  1 868; 
near  Fort  Dodgt\  Kans.jin  September  1868  and  April-May  1869;  at  Fort 
I  yon,  Colorado  Territory,  in  Mafth  1869;  and  at  Camp  Supply,  Indian 
w  t  erritory,  in  the  summer  of  1869,  The  four  series  of  records  includl  letters 
sent,  May-August  1869;  a  register  of  letters  received  and  endorsements 
,  sent,  June  1 868- April  1869;  letters  received,/ 1 868-69;  ajid  general  and 
special  orders  issued,  May  1 868- August  1869. 

A  Tjje  lettertrsent  and  Vcceived  contain  information  relating  to  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  release  of  Indian  prisoners  at  Fort  Hays;  The  letters  sent  by 
Col.  A.  D.  Nelson,  commander  of  thy  detachment,  mostly  concern  the 
Arapaho  near  Camp  Supply.  Several  letters  explain  the  system  Nelson  used 
to  distribute  daily  rations  to  more  than  1 ,200  Indians.  Other  loiters,  sent  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  request  that  the 
Afapahb  not  be  sent  to  the  area  chosen  for  their  new  reservation.  According 
to  'Nelson,  the  designated  land  was  totally  unfit  for  anything  and  force 
alone  could  Convince  the  Indians  to  emigrate  there*  Nelson  also  reminded 
his  superiors  that  the  future  conduct  of  tribe*  such  as  the  Cheyenne!  would 
depend  on  the  Army's  treatment  of  the  Arapaho. 

INFANTRY 

i  » 

6IH  INI  AN1KV 

In  the  winter  of  1^58  59  a  battalion  of  the  6th  Infantry  marched  from 
I .os  Angeles  and  crossed  the  Colorado  River  at  the  35th  parallel,  Their  ob- 
jective wa;  to  select  a  site  for  a  post  that  would  effectively  control  the 
Indian  tribes  living  along  the, .(jolorudo  River.  The  letters  sent  by  the 
•  battalion  ( I  vol.)  contain  reports  of  the  expedition  and  its  conflicts  with  the 
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-Mohave  Indians.  The  commander  of  the  expedition,  Col,  William  Hoff- 
man, also  made  several  recommendations  on  the  strategy  to  beusod  against 
the  Indians,  \  , 

,8th  INI-AN I  RY 

A  volume  of  letters  and  endorsements  sent  by  C  ompany  H  of  the  8th  In- 
fantry contains  several  letters  relating  to  the  company's  involvement  in  the 
Ne/  Perce  campaign  in  1877  and  the  Bannock'  Indian  war  in  1878, 

Company  K,  8th  Infantry,  was  variously  located  at  Fort  I).  A,  Russell, 
Wyoming  Territory  (Nov,  1872-Feb.  1874),,  a  camp  nchr  the  Spotted  Tail 
Agency  (Mar.-JUly  1874),  and  Camp  Apache,  Arizona  Territory  (Oct, 
1874-May  1875),  Particularly  useful  are  the.  letters  sent  (I  vol.)  from  Camp 
Apache  where  Company  K  was  stationed  to  contain  the  Verde* Indians  with- 
in their  feservation,  The  letters  contain  reports  of  the  efforts  to  disarm  the 
Indians  and  of  a  resulting  battle  which  broke  out  near  San  Carlos,  Arizona 
Territory. 

Records  Relating  to  Indians  As  Soldiers  > 

An  act  to  increase  and  fix  the  military  peace  establishment  of  the  United 
States  was  published  by  the  War  Department  as. General  Order  56,  August 
I,  1866.  Section  6  authored  the  President  "to .enlist  and  employ  in  the 
Territories  and  Indian  enuiltry  a  force  of  Indians,  not  to  exceed  one  thou- 
sand, to  act  as  scouts."  The  following  records  were  created  by  these  scouts. 
Descriptive  books  for  Companies  A,  B,  C,  and  F,  )  872-86  _ 
Descriptive  book  (or  a  battalion  consisting  of  Companies  A,  B,  C,  and  D„ 
1882  84 

Muster  rolls,  1877  -88  '  \ 

l  etters  sent  by  Company  A,  January  1891-October  1899  t 
Register  of  letters  received  by  Company  A,  January  1891-^ugust  1899 
Letters  and  telegrams  sent  by  Company  C,  Aligust  1 878- December  1881  1 
Descriptive  rolls  of  Warm  Springs  and  Chirieahua  Apache  Indian  bands, 
1884  85    "  4  t 

•  Descriptive  book  for  a  detachment  of  Seminole  Indian  scouts,  1889-93, 
Although  the  records  of  Indian  stouts  do  not  extend  beyond  1899,  the 
scouts  were  an  active  force  in'the  Regular  Army  well  into  the  20th  century, 

I  he  descriptive  books  contain  rolls  and  lists  of  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers, men  discharged,  and  deaths,  Thcs^ind'thc  muster  rolls  show  each 
scout's  name,  age*  physical  description,  and  place  of  birth;  the  date  and 
location- of  enlistment  and 'the  officer  by  whom  lie  was  enlisted;  payroll  in- 
formation; and  remarks,  winch  usually  jindieate  the  date  of  discharge,  The 
letters  sent  by  Company  A  and  the  letters  received  that  were  registered  were 
mainly  sen!  and  received  by  a  detachment  of  Indian  scouts. at  San  Carlos 
and  Fort  Grant,  Arizona'  Territory,  %\w  letters  and  telegrams  from 
Company  C  were  sent  from.  Camp  Supply,  Indian  Territory,  and  Port- 
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Bowie,  Arizona  TciWory.  These  series  of  correspondence  contain  mainly 
transmittal  letters  and  letters  relating  to  routine  clerical  work,  A  few  men- 
tion suuh  problems  as  drunkenness  among  the  scouts  and  civilians  attacking 
\>T  abusing  individual  Indians, 

On  March  9,  1891 ,  War  Dipartmcnl  General  Order  28  authorized  the  en* 
listment  of  one  company  of  Indians  for  each'of  26  regiments  of  white 
cavalry  and  infancy.  The  order  specified' that  Troop  L  of  each  of- the 
cavalry  regiments,  Except  the  9th  and  10th,  and  Company  I  of  each  of  the 
infantrv  regiments,  except  the  6th,  I  Ith,  15th,  19th,  24th,  and  25th,  would 
be  recruited  by  the  enlistment  of  up  to  55  Indians  for  xffeh  troop  or 
-  '  company*>The  primary  object  of  this  experiment  was  to  employ  a  consider- 
able number  of  Italians  froiji  the  warlike  tribes  and,  in  so  doing,  to  aid  them 
in  adjusting  to  a  new  way  jlf  life.  It  was  hoped  "that  the  habits  of 
obedience,  cleanliness,  and  punctuality,  as  well  as  of  steady  labor  in  the  per- 
formance of  both  military  tynd  industrial  work  inculcated  by  s'civice  in  the 
Army,  would  have  a  good  effect  on  those  who  might  enlist,  and  also  furnish 
*  an  object  lesson  of  some  value  and  exert  a  healthy  influence  upon  others  of 
their  tribes. M 

By  1894  it  was  concluded  that  the  experiment  was  not  successful  endugh 
to  warrant  its  continuation.  Illiteracy,  lack  of  facility  with  the?  English 
language,  restlessness  and' discontent,  marriage,  and  demoralization  when 
.     stationed  near  Indian  reservations  were  cited  as  the  main  factors  preventing 
'  •    the  adjustment  to  military  life.  It  was  decided  therefore  to  discontinue  the 
11  enlistment  of  Indians  except  as  scouts.  The  organizations  were  gradually 
eliminated  as  their  troops  became  eligible  for  discharge.  The  last  Indian 
unit,  Troop  L.  of  the  7th  Cavalry,  was  disbanded  in  1895.  ^ 
Record  books  for  these  Indian  units  consist  of  the  following:; 
letter^  scut  by  Troop  I„>3d  Cavalry,  1891-94 
letters  sent  by  C  ompany  I,  12th  Infantry,  1891-94 
,  •     descriptive  book,  Troop  L,  3d  Cavalry,  I89l-94<i 

/  order.s  issued,  1891  94,  and  special  ord:rs  received  by  Company  I, 
12th  Infantry,  1891-93         .  * 
.  '  register  and  letters  received  by  Company  I,  12th  Infancy,  1 89 1  94 

|  register  of  letters  received  by1  Company  I,  21st  Infantry,  September 

I  1891  November  1892  ' 

I  I  he  letters  sent  are  especially  interesting  and  reveal  a  great  deal  about  the  \ 

ujiique  problems  facing  these  particular  units.  Several  letters  sent  front  the 
'  s  12th  Infantry  stationed  at  Mt.  Vernon  Barracks,  Ala.,  concern  a  mixed- 
blood  Sioux  who  had  been  kidnapped  from  his  tribe  by  a  French  trapper. 
Me  had  not  lived  amofig  Indians  since  he  was  5  and  therefore  knew  nothing 
of  Indian  habits,  customs,  or,  language.  Because  of  his  background,  he 
could  neither  get  along  with'lhc  other  members  of  Company  I  nor  transfer 
to  another  unit.  Many  letters  relate  to  the  problem  of  educating  and  training 
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soldiers  who  could  not  uiukM stand  commands  spoken  in  Hnghsh.  One  letter 
tells  of  an  Indian  corporal  who  asked  to  he  reduced  to  the  grade  of  private; 
he  was  considered  an  excellent  soldier  but  could  not  learn  English  and  there- 
tore  could  not  be  used  as  a  squad  leader,  The  letters  fronuhe  commander  of 
Tnibp  L,  3d  Cavalry,  contain  repealed  requests  that  the  issue  of  Indian  ra- 
tions not  be  discontinued  to  members  of  his  unit,  When  the  Indians  en- 
listed, they  had  been  promised  that  their  service  in  the  Army  would  not  in* 
teffere  with  tile  rights  and  privileges  granted  them  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, The  commander  insisted  that,  by  refusing  to  issue  rations  to  the  new 
recruits,  the  Government  was  oply  creating  further  distrust  and  hatred 
aniong.thc  Indians. 

UFCOKUSOK  I  HI.  AMI  KK  AN  KXPKDI TIONARY  t  OKCI  S 
(WORM)  WAR  I),  1917-23  (RIX  OKI)  UHOVP  120) 

Among  the  records  of  the  Historical  Section  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  (A>EF),  the  U,S.  forces  in  Europe  in  World 
War  I,  is  a  series  of  records,  1$I7-I9  (1  ft.),  relating  to  American  Indians 
scrvmg  with  the  AEE.  It  consists  principally  of  replies  to  two  sets  of  ques- 
tionnaires sent  in  February  1919  by  the  Historical  Section  "to  battalion- 
scout,  company,  and  other  officers,  in  whose  units  Indians  s|fe  enrolled/' 
Thp  first  questionnaire  requested  information  concerning  the  merits  of  In- 
dians as  soldiers  and  more  specifically  as  scouts.  Do  they  stand  the  nervous 
strain?  Do  they  prove  natural  leaders  in  the  ranks?  Do  they  associate  readily 
with  white  men?  Have  they  demonstrated  fitness  for  any  specific  arm  of 
service?  To  what  degree  have  they  shown  courage,  endurance,  judgment, 
humor,  dexterity?  Have  they  demonstrated  ability  as  night\vorkcrs,  run- 
ners, observers,  verbal  reporters? 

The  second  questionnaire  gives,  for  individual  Indians,  name,  tribe,  date 
and  place  of  birth,  education,  occupation,  grade,  military  unit,  combat  rec- 
ord,vand  "remarks."  The  questionnaires  arc  arranged  numerically  by  infan- 
try division,  <) 

Preceding  I  he  questionnaire1*  is  a  folder  containing  more  general  informa  - 
tion about  the  combat  records  of  Indians  in  the  AFT,  including  a  report  on 
the  use  of  Choctaw  by  Indians  serving  with  the  36th  division  to  transmit 
mrvwU'fs  iH  4 he  fi  out. 

NAY  AI.  Kl  ( OKDS  ( OFIlX  i  lON  OF  THE  Ol i  K  F  Ol  N  AV  Al 
KECOKUS  AND  FIHRAKY 
(KM  OKIMiROlIIMS) 

I  he  origins  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Records  and  library  can  be  traced  to 
(ieneral  Order  2<)2,  March  23,  1882,  which  placed  the  Navy  Department  Fi- 
brarv  under  the  new Iv  created  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  An  act  of  July  7, 
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1884  (2J  Suit .  tr>9,  18^),  provided  for  a  small  stall  to  collect," compile,  and 
arrange  Civil  War  naval  records.  I  he  Office  of  the  Library  and  Naval  War 
Records,  as  it  became  known,  wys  transferred  lolhe  Office  of  the  Secretary 

1  of  thcNavy  by  an  ord£r  of  October  19,  1889,  and  was  designated  the  Office 
of  Naval  Records  and  Library  in  191?. 

*'    Many  of  the  scries  in  this  recoil  group  were  first  assembled  from 'records 

already  in  Navy  Department  custody  for  publication  in  what  ultimately  be-, 
came  the  multivolume  series  The  War  of  (hi*  Rebellion,  A  Compilation  of 
(he  Official  Ream'*  of  (he  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  (Washington, 
DC,  1894  -1922).  Other  records  were  acquired  from  private  sources,  in- 
cluding the  large  collection  of  nitval  officers*  journals,  logs,  diaries,  and  let  - 

.  ter  books.  Artificial  series,  such  as  the  subject  and  area  files,  eventually 
werecreated  to  accommodate  loose  papers  or  copies  of  papers  received,  and 
later  materials  were  continually  added  to  them/Other  records  wtfre  added  to 
the  Naval  Records  Collection  during  the  2(Kh  century, 

Information  pertaining  to  tfie  Navy's  involvement  with  Indians  generally 
is  widely  dispersed  and  difficult  to  locate  among  the  materials  in  Record 
Group  45.  The  Navy  did  participate  in  the  F  lorida  Seminole  wars  and  from 
about  1855  to  1857  m  the  Indian  disturbances  around  Puget  Sound,  It  also 
became  interested  at  various  times  in  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  areas, in  which 
it  was  conducting  coastal  operations— Alaska  for  example.  HowevcY,  rele- 
vant documentation  usually  does  not  exist  iji  consolidated  files  or  other 
segregated  entities  but  must  instead  be  located  item  by  item  among  different 
correspondence  series.  Since  there 'i*  little  suhjevt  indexing,  research  is 
greatly  facilitated  if  the  researcher  knows  boj>h  the  names  of  individuals  in- 
volved and  their  rank  at  thejime  in  question. 

Knords  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

CyRRLSPONDLNCL 

Among  the  Navy  Department  records,  the  major  correspondence  series 
were  determined  by  the  rank  or  station  of  the  correspondents,  The  most  sig- 
nificant of  the  correspondence  scries  have  been  reproduced  on  microfilm, 
including  M|49,  Letters  Sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Officers, 
1 798-1868;  M89,  Letters  Received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  From  Com- 
manding Officers  of  Squadrons  ("Squddron  Letters**),  1841-1886;  MI25, 
Letters  Received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  From  Captains  ("Captains' 
Letters' %  1805- 1861 >  1866-1885;  Ml  47,  Letters  Received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  From  Commanders  ("Masters  Commandant"  Through  1837, 
Thereafter  "Commanders  Letters"),  1804-1886;  and  Ml 48,  Letters  Re- 
ceived From  Commissioned  Officers  Helow  the  Rank  of  Commander  and 
From  Warrant  Officers  ("Officers'  Letters")*  1802- 1884. 

Many  of  the  communications  and  directives  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  officers  involved  in  Indian  affairs  can  be  found  among  the  Depart- 
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mentVs  letters  sent  to  officers  ("Officers  Ships  of  War'*).  An  example  oV 
this  correspondence  is  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  qf  the  Navy  to  Comimv 
i  dore  William  B:  Shubriek,  'June  14,  1839,  directing  that  he  present  com- 
munications between  Indians  and  fishing  boats  or  other  craft  fronf  the  Ba- 
hamas and  Cuba.  A  similar  letter  to  Comdr.  Isaac  Mayo,  commanding  an 
expedition  in  Florida  for  the  suppression  of  Indian  hostilities,  specified  that 
Lt.  John  Y.  Mi/Laughlin  was  to  proceecTtb  a  chosen  point  on  the  Florida 
coast,  Mgiving  eVery  annoyance  toi4ie  hostile  Indians  and  cooperating  with 
the  military  officers." 

The  series  of  fetters  received  from  commanding  ol'ficeii-of  squadrons 
("ftquadrqn  Letters")  reflects  the  geographical  command  system  used  by 
the  Navy  throughout  mudvof  the'  I9th  century.  Although  the  squatlrons 
existed  before  I84I ,  the  correspondence  from  commanding  officers  was  not 
segregated  until  that  date;  for  the  earlier  period  it  is  usually  found  among 
the  series  of  captains'  letters,  The  squadron  letters  include  correspondence 
of  the  squadron  commander  arid  subordinate  officers  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  concerning  affairs  in  the  area  in  which  the  squadron  operated, 

Some  of  the  letters  of  the  Pacific  Squadron  pertain  to  its  role  in  the  In- 
dian hostilities  around  Puget  Sound,  Washington  Territory,  from  1 855  tb 
1 857,  There  is,  for  example,  a  letter  from  the  squadron  eomnrandcr,  Com- 
\   modore  Willian?  Mervine,  November  29,  1 855,  to  Comdr.  James  Alden  of 
thp  surveying  steamer  Active,  ordering  him,  because  of  "the  savage  demon- 
stration of  the  Indians  in  Washington  Territory/'  to  proceed  to  "Puget 
.  Sound  with  his  vessel  and  cooperate  with  military  and  naval  forces  in  the 
area  in  protecting  the  inhabitants.  Similarly,  in  a  communication  of  Janu-x 
(  ary  1 3,  I856,  Mervine  ordered  Comdr,  Samuel  Swartwout  to  proceed  tpr 

/  Puget  Sound  with  the  steamer  Massachusetts  and  to  take  command  of  nav^al 

/  forces  there  from  Comdr.  Guert  Gansevoort  of  the  sloop  of  war  DecatH^ 

There  are  als'o  a  number  of  communications  received  by  Mervine  from  com- 
V  manders  of  vessels  in  the  Puget  Sound  area  relating  to  Indian  problems  in 

which  they  were  involved.  Typical  is  a  report  of  Comdr,  Isaac  Sterrett,  thei\ 
commanding  the  Decatur,  November  4,'  1 855,  which  discusses  the  Indian 
situation  and  thd  problems  of  the  settlers  as, well  as  Sterrett's  assistance,  in- 
cluding the  issuance  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  ship's  stores.  i 

There  is  some  correspondence  for  IJ*56  relating  to, the  Navy's  involve- 
.mcnt  once  again  in  Seminole  Indian  problems  in  Florida,  On  January  24, 
a    1856,  Commodore  Hiram  Paulding,  commander  of  the  Home  Squadron, 
reported  a  rumor  of  a  flare  up  of  Indian  hostilities  in  the  vicinity  of  Tampa 
Bay  and  Cape  Florida  and  dispatched  the  U.S. S,  Fulton  to  investigate. 

The  Series  of  captains'  letters  includes  a  number  of  documents  pertaining 
to  the  destruction  by  a  joint  Army-Navy-Indian  force  of  the  Negro  Fort  on 
the  Apalachicola  River  in  the  summer  of  J  816.  The  fort,  which  housed  some 
300  Negroes  and  20  Choctaw  Indians,  had  long  been  a  refuge  for  fugitive 
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slaves  and  disaffected  Indians.  The  documents  include  reports  received  and 
sAit  by  Commodore  Daniel  \\  Patterson,  who  commanded  the  U.S.  naval 
forces  in  New  Orleans.  There  are  lists  of  articles  captured  at  the  fort  by  the 
Army  and  its  Indian  allies  and  a  report  by  Sailing  Master' Jairus  Loomis, 
who  commanded  the  gunboat  No.  149  during  the  destruction  of  the  fori. 
There  also  is  an  earlier  letter  from  Maj.  den.  Edmund  V.  Gaines,  com- 
manding the  Army  forces  in  the  area,  concerning  certain  Indian  outrages 
that  precipitated  the  expedition  to  destroy  the  Negro  Fort. 

Also  among  the  captains1  letters  are  a  number  of  reports  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  from  Commodore  Alexander  J .  Dallas  and  his  successor,  Com* 
modore  William  B.  Shubrick,  pertaining  to  the  activities  of  the  West  India 
Squadron  during  the  second  Seminole  war.  There  also  is  correspondence  to 
and  from  subordinate  officers  and  State  officials,  In  a  report  of  October  2, 
1836,  typical  of  many  others  in  this  series,  Dallas  discussed  a  proposed  ex- 
pedition of  marines  and  seamen  to  be  dispatched  from  the  U.S.S.  Vandalia 
to  ('ape  Honda  amLNew  River  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  and  capturing 
Seminole  Indians.  In  a  similar  report  of  March  29.  1837,  Dallas  discussed  a 
proposed.expcditutn  from  the  U.S.S.  Constellation,  which  was  to  cooperate 
.with  mounted  Volunteer  Army  troops  in  apprehending  (  reek  Indians  al- 
leged to  have  murdered/whites. 

The  series  of  commanders'  letters  contains  valuable  information  about 
the  N&vy1?  role  in /ne  Florida  war  and  at  Paget  Sound.  There  are  some  20 
letters  and  reports  from  Comdr.  Isaac  Mayo  of  the  steamer  Poinsett,  who 
commanded  the  IJteW  expedition  in  Florida.  Several  of  his  reports  relate  to 
hfs  reconnaissances  in  the  area  where  the  Battle  of  the  Caloo.sahatchie,  in 
which  forces  under  the  command  of  Col.  William  S.  Harney  were  destroyed 
by  the  Indians.  Mayo's  expedition  evidently  was  unsuccessful  in  locating  the 
bodies  of  the  men  killed.  The  series  contains  reports  from  commanders  of 
vessels  involved  in  the  Puget  Sound  Indian  difficulties  (Sterrett  and  Ganse- 
voort  of  the  Decatur,  Swartwout  of  the  Massachusetts,  Alden  of  the  Ac- 
tive), together  with  related  correspondence.  One  of  the  more  significant  re* 
ports  is  tiansevoort's  for  January  31 ,  1856,  in  which  he  describes  an  Indian 
battle  in  which  his  men  participated^  supported  by  gunfire  from  the  ship. 

The  lettejs  received  fn»m  lower  ranking  officers  ("Officer's  Letters")  in- 
clude many  communications  for  the  period  1839  to  1842  from  1. 1.  John  T. 
McLaughlin,  commandite  the  F  lorida  expedition.  The  reports  cover  all  as- 
pects of  military  operations  against  the  Indians,  including  many  in  which 
naval  forces  participated.  In  a  typical  report,  one  of  May  22,  1840,  Me- 
I  aughlin  related  that  the  boats  of  (he  vessel  Otsego  had  been  fired  upon  by 
,a  party  of  Indians.  A  report  of  January  24,  1841,  described  a,  joint  expedi- 
tion  into  the  hvcrglacles  of  seamen  under  his  own  command  and  soldiers  uta- 
der  the  command  of  Col.  William  S.  Hartley,  Pertaining  to  later  difficu^s 
6  with  the  Seminole  is  a  report  from  I  t.  Richard  L.  Tilghman,  February  12, 
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1 856.  Tilghman,  eominaiuling  the  hulton,  gives  an  account  of  his  expedi- 
tion to  (  ape  Florida  and  I  ampa  Bay  to  investigate  an  alleged  Seminole  up- 
rising, Information  on  Navy  involvement  with  the  natives  of  Alaska  may  be 
found  in  several  reports  of  I  883  and  1884  from  Ll,  George  M.  Stoney  of  live 
schooner  Ounalaska,  Several  reports  for  July  1883  concern  the  distribution 
of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Chuckccs  of  St,  Lawrence  Bay,  and  a  report 
of  June  22,  1884,  concerns  poverty  in  a  native  village  on  Nunivak  Island, 

There  are  other  correspondence  series  that  contain  some  information  re- 
lating to  Indians.  In  a  volume. of  confidential  letters  sent  ("Private  Let- 
lcrsM),  February  1813-March  1822  and  January  1840,  are  several  communi- 
cations, indexed  under  "Indians,"  that  contain  references  to  Indian  allies 
of  (lieat  Britain  in  the  War  of  1812,  Among  the  letters  from  officers  com- 
<manding  expeditions  are  several  volumes  pertaining  to  the  Wilkes  Pacific 
exploring  expedition,  1838-42,  Among  these  is  a  report  of  June  1842  on  the 
Oregon  Territory,  which  makes  brief  references  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
area.  The  report  has  been  reproduced  as  part  of  M75,  Records  of  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition  Under  the  Command  of  Lieutenant  Charles 
Wilkes,  1836-  1842. 

K  WORDS  RELATING  TO  SB R VICE  OF  THE  NAVY  AND  MARINE 
CORPS  ON  TME  COAST  OF  FLORIDA,  1835-42 

This  volume  is  a  typescript  of  an  1853  Navy  Department  compilation  pre- 
pared in  response  to  a  request  by  the  Commissioner  of  tensions  for  infor- 
mation about  the  service  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  the  Florida  Semi- 
nole war,  1835-42,  The  first  part  consists  of  copies  and  abstracts  of  instruc- 
tions to  U,S,  Navy  officers  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  second  part 
consists  ot  copies  of  and  extracts  from  reports  sent  and  received  by  U.SV 
Navy  officers  in  Florida,  including  Commodore  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  Lt, 
John  T.  McLaughPn,  ahd  Comdr.  Isaac; Mayo.  The  third  part  contains  ex- 
tracts from  the  logs  of  vessels  operating  off  the  Florida  coast  and  a  list  of 
vessels  Attached  to  the  Home  and  Gulf  Squadrons  during  the  years  1836  to 
1842,  which  were  operating  off  the  coast  of  Florida  against  the  Indians, 
This  compilation  is  a  good  source  for  beginning  a  study  of  the  Navy's  activi- 
ties during  the  second  Seminole  war,  The  original  report*  and  correspond- 
ence are  in  the  pertinent  correspondence  series. 

Records  Partially  or  Wholly  Acquired  From  Sources  Omsidc  the  Navy  l)e- 
purtmi'iit  A 

I  I  I  U  K  HOOKS  Ol  Ol  I  K  I  RS  OF  THF  UNlTFD  S TAILS  NAVY  AT 

SI  A,  1771  |W8 

I  his  collection  includes  eight  volumes  of  correspondence  sent  and  re- 
ceived fly  Rear  Adm.  William  Mervine,  1836-68.  For  1H47  there  is  corre- 
spondence reiated  to  Mcrvine's  role  in  conlinnmling  military  forces  in  (  ali 
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fornia,  and  aiew  letters  refer  to  Indian  raids  and  depredations.  Much  af  the 
correspondence  for  1855-52  relates  to  Mcrvine's  command  of  the  Pacific 
Squadron  during  the  Puget  Sound  Indian  difficulties;  it  includes  letters  to. 
and  from  subordinate  Vessel  commanders,  many  of  which  are  duplicated  in 
the  squadron  letters  and  commanders'  letters  discussed  above. 

There  is  a  volume  of  letters  sent  and  received  by  Lt.  Comdr.  C  R.  Perry 
Rodgcrs,  commanding  the  U.S.S.  Phoenix  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  August 
1840-May  1842/ Several  letters,  notably  those  of  June  1 1  and  22,  1841,  con- 
tain accounts  of  expeditions  against  Indians. 

The  two  volumes  of  correspondence  of  Comdr.  GuertGansevoort,  com- 
manding the  Decatur,  Pacific  Squadron,  include  information  about  ,the 
Puget  Sound  crisis,  much  of  which  also  ks  available  in  the  commanders'  let- 
ters discussed  above.  Included  are  copies, of  Gansevoort's  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  reports  received  from  commanders  of  naval  vessels 
in  the  Puget  Sound  area,  and  correspondence  with  local  government  of'fi-  r 
cials  and  other  civilians  relating  to  Indians. 

ARTIFICIALLY  CREATED  SERIES 
The  area  file  consists  of  both  original  documents  and  copies  arranged  by 

"the  geographical  area  <o  which  they  pertain.  It  can  be  used  as  a  reference 
tool  for  locating  further  documentation  and  has  been  reproduced  as  M625, 
Area  File  of  (he  Naval  Records  Collection.  1775-1910.  Ihe  documents  were 
first  acquired  in  the  course  of  preparing  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  > 
,  and  Confederate  Navies  and  subsequently  were  arranged  and  augmented  by  * 
iater  acquisitions.'  Filed  under 14  Area  8"  (the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  the  south- 
east cbast  of  the  United  States)  are  copies  of  reports  written  by  Lt-  John  T. 
McLaughlin  from  1 840  to  1842  during  the  Seminole  war.  Filed  under 41  Area 
9"  (the  Pacific  Ocean  cast  oHongitude  180°)  are  a  number  of  docifmcnts  re- 
lating to  the  Puget  Sound  crisis,  including  a  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  Commodore  William  Mervine,  April  15,  1855;  a  type- 
script copy  of  Comdr.  Guer(t  Gansevoort's  report  of  January  31,  1856  (dis- 
cussed above);  a  letter  of  November  18,  1856,  from  the  Governor  of  Oregon 
to  Commodore  William  Mervine  relating  to  the  progress  of.  the  Indian  wars 
and  requesting  that  the  Massachusetts  remain  around  Puget  Sound  to  guard* 
against  warlikejndians;  and' a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
Comdr.  .Samuel'  Swartwbut,  January  23,  1857,  concerning  the  latter's  re- 
port of  unsuccessful  interviews  with  a  party  of  northern  Indians.  Pertinent 
to  conditions  among  Alaskan  natives  are  reports  from  Comdr.  Henry  Glpss 
of  the  U.S.S.  Jamestown.  October  II,  1880,  and  from  Lt.  Comdr.  Charles 
H.  Stockton,  of  the  U.S.S.  Thetis,  November  II,  1889. 

V      The  subject  file  consists  of  original  documents  and  copies  arranged  under  . 

*   general  subject  matter  categories.  Also  a  byproduct  of  the  Official  Records 
project,  the  tile  evidently  was  maintained  and  augmented  subsequently  as  a 
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readj^roference  device.  Tlje  tollowjng  files,  listed  chronologically,  are  per- 
tinent to  the  Navy's  involvement  with  Indians.  . ' 
Typescript  and  photostatic  copies  of  reports  by  Col,  Duncan  L.  CKnch, 
June-October  131,6,  relating  to  the  destruction-of  the  Negro  Fort  on  the  Ap- 
alachicola  River  in  Florida  (files  OJ  and  H J),  See  also  pages  356  and  3$7. 
T  ypescript  copies  of  a  journal,  March  1 3- April  13,  1841,  and  a  report,  June 
II,  1841,  concerning  an  expedition  from  the  schooner  Wqve  to  the-Man- 
grove  Islands  and  Everglades  (file  OH1),  . 

Typescript  copies  of  reports  by  Commodore  William  Mervine  and  Comdrs. 
James' Alden,  Guert  Gansevoort,  Isaac  Sterrett,  and  Samuel  Swartwout  re- 
lating to  the  naval  ^participation  in  the  Puget  Sound  Indian  hostilities, 
l855-56(fikOJ),'  >y 

The  report  of  Lt,  George  M.  Stoney,  October  15,  1883,  relating  to  the  na- 
tives of  Alaska;  including  information  abouftheir  physical  attributes,  living 
conditions,  hunting  and  fishing  practices,  marriage  customs,  tribal  struc- 
tures, clothing,  housing,  and  general  disposition  (file  OC). 
The  report  of  Lt.  Alexander  McCracken,  June  II,  1887,  concerning  a  trip 
«ver  the  Chilkoot  Trail  in  Xlaska.  Accompanied  by  men  from  the  U.S.S. 
Pintat  McCracken  visited  the  Chilkoot-  Indian  village  and- reported  on 
conditions  there.  Enclosed  with  his  report  is  a  Statement  by  Claanot,  chief 
of  the  Chilkoot  tribe,  June  2,  1887,  relating  to  intrusions  by,whitt\<  on  the 
trihe's  trail  to  the  Yukon  (file  Oil). 

GENERAL  RECORD^  Ofi'THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY,  1798  J947 
( RECORD  GROUP  8<h 

.In  the  general  photographic  file,  1942-57,  20  photographs  are  indexed 
under  the  subject. headings  "Indian  Tribes,"  "(Indians, M  and  "Eskimos," 
1943-45  and  1954-56.  They  show.  Navy  personnel  of  Indian  blood;  an 
Ajnerican  Indian  exposition  at  Anadarko,  Okl'a,,  in  1944;  Aleuts'being  re- 
moved from  the  Prit?ilof  Islands;  whale  hunters  off  Point  Barrow,  Alaska; 
ansl  Indian  pilots  on  the  U.S,S..£tew\  y 

RECORDS  OF  THE  I  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
(RECORD  CROIJP  46) 

I'ije  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  established  by 
article  I,  section  I,  ol  the.  Constitution,  were  given  coordinate  legislative  au- 
thority, with  the  exception  of  all  legislation  to  raise  revenue,  which  must 
originate  in  the  Motive.  The  of  ficial  records  of  the  Congress  in  the  National 
Archives  are  primarily  records  created  and  collected  by  congressional  com- 
mittees and  documents  of  a  general  nature,  such  as  original  bills,  The  origi- 
nals of  laws  passed *by  Congress  are  in  General  Records  of  the  U  .S.  Govern 
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ment,  Record  Gjoup  M.  They  have  been  published  in  the  United  Skates 
Statutes  at  Large,  Many  records  of  the  Congress  have  beeh  published  in  the 
■  serial  set  of  congressional  documents.  • 

Among  thecommittee  papers  series,  the  records  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  are,  of  course,  the  most  relevant  for  American  Indian  histdry.- 
This  committee  existed  from  1819  until  1947,  when  it  became  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs/The  Indian  Affairs 
•   ■   Comniittee's  files  are  often  found  in  three  scries:  correspondence  and  otjrtr 
'"'  papers  that  accompanied  specific  bills,  committee  papers  proper.,  and  peti- 

*  lions.  The  committee  papers  series  comprises  generally  all  committee 

*  records,  such  as  general  correspondence  and  committee  reports,  that  are  not 
included  in  the  other  two  series,  " 

.Nineteenth-century  correspondence  rn  the  accompanying  papers  and 
committee  papers  series  consists  mostly  of  incoming  letters,  much  of  it  re- 
V  ceived  either  from  4 he  two  Departments  (War  and  Interior)  that  successively 
Ijatl  jurisdiction  over  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  from  attorneys  or 
delegates  representing  Indians.  As  an  example  of  the  kinds  of  subjects  docu- 
mented, 4he  records  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  for  the  45th  Congress, 
1877-79,  concern  topics  such  as  the  incursipn  of  white,  fishermen  into  the 
Pyramid  l.ake  Reservation  In  Nevada,  Indidn  uprisings  in  Idaho,  the  clis- 
Vos»tion,of  stocks  on  behalf  of  the  Prairie  liand  of  Potawatomi,  the  U,S, 
Governing  payment  of  counsel  in  t-he  sui\t s  concerning  Osage  land  ces- 
sions, the  removal  of  the  Ponea  Indies  from  Dakota  to  Indian  Territory, 
and  the  possible  extension  pf  the  Homestead  Act  to  Indians. 

Many  records  relating  to  claims,  both  for  compensation  for  Indian 
depredations  aiid  for  payments  and  allotments  due  IncHans,  are  in  the 
records  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Claims  Committee,  These 
records'accompanied  private  relief  bills  intrpduced  to  pay  claims, 

Committee  records  generally  are  filed  separately  for  each  Congress;  how- 
ever, a  separate  subject  file  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  amounting  to 
.  59  ft.  and  arranged  by  legislative  topic,  State,  and  tribe,  exists  for  the  period 
from  l92Mhrough  1952,  The  earlier  records  in  this  series  apparently  date 
>from  a  1 923  Senate  resolution  authorizing  an  intensive  investigation  of  Indi- 
an conditions,  .       1  •  \ 

Other  committee  recof'd*  relating'to  Indians  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs might  be  found  in  papers  of  Senate  committees,  such  as  Military  Af- 
fairs, Territories,  and  Appropriations,  Another  series  of  relevant  Senate 
Records  consists  of  petitions  and  memorials  submitted  to  the  Senate,  both 
by  and' about  Indians.  These  documents,  found  under  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  and  other  committees,  concern  topics  such  as  Indian  removal, 
protection  from  Indian  raids,  claims,  the  opening  of  Oklahoma  to  settle- 
ment, and  Indian  appropriations. 

Until  1871  the  United  States  negotiated  treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  and 

* 
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these'tieaiies  luul  to  he  approval  by  the  Senate.  The  Indian  treaties  series 
(actually,  another  series  o|  records  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee)  usuaHy 
includes  a  copy  of  each  treaty,  a  Presidential  message  concerning  it,  and/' 
correspondence  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  relating 
to  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty.  Other  correspondence  and  the  noil  caH'vote_ 
on  the  treatv  may  also  be  in  the  file. 

pther  records  created  as  a  result  of  an  exclusive  Senate  funetmfTare  docu- 
ments, usually  letters  of  approval  or  denunciation,  accumulated  in  connec- 
tion with  nomirffces  id  tfffiees  that  required  Senate  approval.  Although  jftcrc 
t\A  records  fsor  only  a>  small  number  of  nominees,  files  Qo  exist  for  several 
Indian  agents  and  Territorial  Indian  superintendents,  including  Christopher 
(Kit)  Carson.,       ,       *  .  *  % 

Additional  papers  are-fyund  among  the  so-called  Senate  Territorial 
papers,  a  separate  file  of  records  relating  to  specific  Territories.  These 
papers  include  bills,  correspondence,  and  petitions  relating  to  land  claims, 
Indian  agents/  Indian  depredations,  and  Indian  removal 
1  y  Amonjj  the  cartographic  records  are  several  published  maps  showing  In- 
dian  tribes  and  routes  of  surveys  in  the  Indian  country.  Of  special  interest  is 
a  large-scale  map,  six  sheets  of  the  "Hydrographical  Basirt  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  River."  Published  by  order  of  rhe  Senate  in  1 842/th^  printed 
version  includes  references  not  shown  on  the  manuscript,  which  is  in 
Records  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Record  Group  77.  There  is 
also  a  map  of  Oregon  and  Upper  California  that  shows  the  names  of  many 
Indian  tribes  and  bands.  This  map  was  compiled  from  John  C.  Fremont's 
surveys  and  other  autlftfities  by  order  of  the  Senate  in  1848.  A^ published 
copy  of  a  map  crfW  military  road  from  Fort  Walla  Walla  to  Forj  Benton, 
prepared  from  Capt.  John.  Milan's  field  notes,  shows  names  of  Indian 
tribes  along  the  route  and  indicates  a  few  battles  with  Indians  by  symbols. 

Among' the  manuscript  and  annotated  maps  is  a  finished  copy  of  the  J, 
Goldsborough  BrKuff  map  that  shows  the  status  of  land  occupied  by  Indian 
tribes  and  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States,  This  map  was  compiled  in  1839 
by  the  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers  in  .compliance  with  a  Senate 
resolution  (a  rough  draft  of  this  map  in  Record  Group  77  includes  a  census 
*  of  tribes  not  shown  on  the  finished  copy).  Also  among  the  records  of  the. 
Senate  is  a  manuscript  map,  "Cherokee  Country  and  the  Western  Outlet/1 
showing  the  boundaries  oj  a  reservation  for  the  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  In- 
dians according  to  the  treaty  of  October  28,  1867,  and  part  of  the  Creek 
,  country  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  June  14,  1866, 

See  Harold  R.  Hufford  and  Watson  G.  Caudill,  comps.,  Preliminary 
Inventory  of  the  Records  of  the  United  States  Senate,  PI  23  (1950). 
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< (RECORD  GROUP  233) 

All  legislation  to  raise  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  by  custom  all  appropriation  bills  also  originate  in  the  House.  The 
series  and  types  of  House  records  generally  parallel  Senate  records,  The. 
House  Indian  Affairs  Committee  existed  from  1821  until  1947,  when  it  be- 
came a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairrf'qimmiuce  records.of  the  45th  Congress,  1877-79,  illustrate  (hi topics 
documented  irr  the  files-.  They  relate  to  the  Cherokee  educational  fund;  Gen, 
J.  P.  C.  Shanks,  special  commissioner  for  Indian  Territory;  Osage  land  ces- 
sions; lands  allotted  to  the  Mexican  Potawatomi  Indians;  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  back  to  the  War  Department;  and 
other  subjects. 

Another  scries  of  House  records  exists  for  the  1865-1903  period,  the  so- 
called  accompanying  papers.  These  records  arc  separate  from  the  regular  se- 
ries of  committee  papers  and  relate  primarily  to  individual  private  relief  and 
claim  bills.  (Much  Indian  legislation,  in  fact,  concerned  specific  tribes  and 
individuals.) The  file  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  name,  but  records  affect- 
ing tribes  are  filed  under  "Indians"  and  thereunder  by  tribe  or  subject.  Rec- 
ords relating  to  Indian  legislation  may  also  be  found  in  this  series  under  the 
name  of  the  State  in  which  the  Indians  lived. 

See  Buford  Rowland,  Harjdy  B.  Fant,  and  Harold  E.  Hufford,  romps., 
Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  afth&United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, PI  113(1959). 

RECORDS  OF  THK  UNITKI)  ST  A  IKS 
(.KNKftAI  ACCOUNTING  OFKICK 
(KKCORDGROUP2I7) 

hie  General  Accounting  Offiiy  was  created  by  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act  ol  1921  (42  Stat.  20)  as  an  agency  in  the  legislative  branch.  It  per- 
forms an  independent,  Government -wide  audit  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  public  funds.  It  also  settles  fiscal  accounts  of  responsible  Federal 
ofheers  and  prescribes  accounting  standards  for  Feddral  agencies,  The  rec- 
ords of  the  (ieneral  Accounting  Office  include  those  of  the  six  Auditors  and 
the  Comptrollers  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  officials  responsible  for 
settling  U.S.  Government  accounts  before  1921 , 

Most  of  the  records  concerning  Indian  affairs  were  for  many  years  main- 
tained by  the  Indian  Tribal  Claims  Branch  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. The  Branch  was  established  in  1925  to  prepare  reports  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  use  in  processing  claims  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
and,  beginning  in  1946,  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  (see  pages 
169  171  and  194  and  395).  These  reports  often  amount  to  histories  of  the  fi- 
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nanrial  relations  between  (fie  United  States  and  Indian  tribes.  In  I96S  the 
Branch  was  transferred  to  the  General  Services  Administration  (GSA). 
After  a  number  of  administrative  changes,  its  functions  are  now  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Indian  Trust  Accounting  Division  of  the  GSA  Office  of  Fi- 
nance. 

The  records,  1792- 1951  (17,916  ft.),  consist  primarily  of  the  settled  ac- 
counts of  fiscal  officers  and  claimants  and  ledgers,  journals,  registers* 
copies  of  warrants  and  requisitions,  and  other  account  books  maintained  by 
the  Auditors  and  Comptrollers  of  the  Treasury  and,  more  Recently,  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Most  of  these  f'iscal  records  up  to  1817  are  account  books  originally  main- 
tained by  the  Office  of  the  Accountant  of  the  War  Department,  although 
there  are  a  set  of  Treasury  Department  general  appropriation  ledgers  dating 
from  1796  and  records  of  the  First  and  Fifth  Auditors  consisting  of  ac- 
counts of  Indian  fiscal  officers,  1794-1815.  Most  of  the  early  volumes  relate 
to  nlhof  the  activities  of  the  War  Department,  not  just  Indian  affairs. 

The  bask  account  books  are  the  interrelated  journals  and  ledgers.  The 
same  transactions  are  recorded  in  each,  but  in  the  journals  he  entries  are  ar- 
ranged chronologically,  while  in  the  ledgers  they  are  divided  into  accounts 
Tor  various  uses  of  funds  and  for  individuals,  There  are  also  registers  and 
«  copies  of  warrants  and  report  books,  which  contain  certificates  for  persons 
entitled  to  a  specified  amount  of  money.  Among  the  more  unusual  items/s  a 
register  of  horses,  supposed  to  have  been  stolen  by  Indians,  t fiat  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  agent  of  the  War  Department  in  Tennessee,  1796-1801.  There 
are  also  several  volumes,  including  letter  books  as  well  as  account  books,  re- 
)  fating  to  Indian  annuities.  These  appear  to  have  been  maintained  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Indian  Trade  and  its  predecessors,  From  1811  to  1822  this  Office  was 
responsible  for  the  purchase  and  transmittal  of  annuities  and  presents  for 
Indians.  These  volumes  may  tyive  accompanied  unbound  'accounts  of  the 
Office  submitted  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  settlement.  For  the  main 
body  of  records  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Trade,  see  Records  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Record  Group  75,  on  pages  17-23. 

the  Treasury  Department  used  essentially  the  same  accounting  proce- 
dures as  the  War  Department,  but  over  the  years  they  became  increasingly 
complicated.  Separate  ledgers,  journals,  and  other  acqpunt  controls  were 
started  for  disbursing  of  ficers,  claims,  trust  funds  of  tribes  and  individuals, 
transportation,  and  supplies.  The  records  include  some  letter  books  as  well 
as  account  books.  In  time,  most  bound  records  concerning  accounts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  were  kept  in  separate  volumes,  but  even  for  the 
20th  century  these  ate  volumes  that  include  records  for  other  bureaus  and 
even  for  departments  other  than  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  which 
the  Bureau  had  been  transferred  in  1849, 

Most  useful  to  researchers,  particularly  those  interested  in  other  than 
strictly  financial  transactions,  are  the  accounts  of  fiscal  officers  and  claim- 
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ants,  which  date  to  1951  ami  1923,  respectively.  Fiscal  officers  included  su- 
perintendents of  Indiantaffflir*,  Indian  agents,  treaty  commissioners,  land 
surveying  and  locating  agents,  special  disbursing  agents,  school  superin- 
tendents, missionaries,  medical  officers,  irrigation  engineers,  and  other  of- 
•  -fieials  authorized  to  disburse  funds  to  Indians  or  to  administer* Indian  af- 
fairs. Claimants  were  chiefly  persons  and  firms  wha  furnished  provisions 
and  implements  for  Indians,  supplies  and  equijanent  for  Indian  Service  em- 
ployees, and  a  wide  variety  of  services.  They  also  included  persons  who 
claimed  losses  from  Indian  depredations  or  other  losses  and  Indians  with 
tiairns  against  the  Government. 

Accounts  are  usually  identified  by  th  .iamc  of  the  fiscal  officer  or  claim- 
ant. Finding  aids  are  available  if  the  name  of  the  agency  or  other  adminis- 
trative unit  is  known  and  available  to  somp  extent  if  the  tribe  is  known. 

Fiscal  officers  normally  were  expected  to  submit  their  accounts  quarterly, 
,  but  this  was  not  always  possible,  especially  for  those  in  remote  areas.  The 
accounts  coftfist  of  various  statements,  schedules,  and  abstracts  and  sup*v 
porting  vouchers  and  documents.  During  the  19th  ceritury  the  awouftt  cur- 
rent (or  state  of  the  account)  and  the  abstract  or  schedule  of  disbursements 
were  considered  the  basic  documents.  There  arc  also  property  returns,  cer- , 
tificates  of  issue,  schedules  of  collections,  payrolls,  muster  rolls,  annuity 
and  other  per  capita  payment  rolls,  and  correspondence.  To  support  indi- 
vidual transactions  listed  on  abstracts  and  schedules,  there  arc  vouchers,  re-  ' 
ceipts,  invoices,  and  bills  of  lading.  The  accounts  were  sent  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  then  to  the  auditor  where  additional  documents  were 
created,  including  auditors  reports  and  statements  of  differences. 

Almost  every  kind  of  document  can  be  found  among  the  supporting  rec- 
ords. In  addition  to  payment  rolls  there  arc  sometimes  extensive  sets  of  affi- 
davits and  other  evidence  submitted^  Indians  or  others  to  establish  entitle- 
ment to  settlement,  An  1836-37  diary  for  a  party  of  Creek  Indians  emigrat- 
ing from  Alabama  to  Indian  Territory  is  an  example  of  such  evidence, 

The  documents  for  claims  arc  usually  less  voluminous  than  those  for  fis- 
cal officers  accounts.  They  include  statements,  affidavits,  invoices,  bills  of 
lading,  and  correspondence.  They  went  through  the  same  process  as  ac- 
counts: to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  then  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, where  other  documents  were  created,  including  a  certificate  of  settle- 
ment or  statement  certifying  that  the  person  was  entitled  to  a  certain  sum  of 
money. 

Until  1907  accounts  and  claims  were  filed  together  and  assigned  settle- 
ment numbers,  which  were  started  over  at  erratic  intervals.  Thereafter,  the 
claims  are  separaU  from  the  accounts,  , 

Although  basically  records  of  financial  transactions,  these  records  pro-  ( 
vide  information  on  almost  every  aspect  of  civilian  Indian  administration. 
To  some  extent  they  also  document  military  activities  in  the  earlier  years. 
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Some  subjects  lor  winch  the  records  may  be  of  particular  value  arc  dele- 
gations of  Indians  visiting  Washington,  Indian  removal,  activities  of  mis-  ' 
sionary  groups,  annuities,  sales  of  Indian  lands,  depredation  and  spoliation  ^ 
claims,  the  operation  of  agencies  and  other  field  offices,  and  fiscal  opera- 
tions of  tribal  governments,  The  records  atso  contain  information  concern- 
ing transportation,  including  ferry  service  across  i;ivcrs  and  food  and  fy- 
lodging  available  to  travelers,  and  commerce,  education,  medicine,  and 
other  aspects  of  life  in  the  United  States  during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

Of  the  other  records  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  relating  to  In- 
dians, most  relate  to  various  claims  made  against  the  United  States  by  States 
and  individuals  for  services  and  suppliesTurnished  in  Indian  wars.  The  Con- 
gress passed  several  acts  appropriating  money  to  compensate  for  these  ex- 
penditures, and  the  parties  concerned  presented  accounts  and  claims  to  the 
Treasury.  These  records  were  originally  among  the  files  of  thr  Second' 
Third,  and  Fifth  Auditors,  but  they  were  later  collected  and  grouped  by  war 
and  State.  They  include  lists  of  items  supplied;  muster  rolls  and  payrolls  of 
the  State  troops  involved;  vouchers  for  supplies  and  equipment;  corre- 
spondence with  State  offices,  officers,  and  individuals  submitting  claims; 
and  registers  listing  the  claims>and  awards  arising  from  the  Indian  cam-  ' 
paigns.  There  are  clqims  records  for  Indian  wars  in  Montana,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Dakota  Territory,  and  C'aliforniaLthe  Black  Hawk  war;  the 
Seminole  war  in  Florida;  the  Aroostook  cxped/iotHn  Maine;  and  the  Min- 
nesota Sioux  Indian  war. 

The  records  of  the  Second  C  omptroller  include  a  series  of  letters  sent  by 
the  Indian  Division,  1875-95,  to  auditor.?,  other  officials,  and  Indian 
agents.  They  relate  primarily  to  settlement  of  accounts  and  claims.  Some 
concern  disputes  over  contracts  for  goods  and  services  for  Indians.  There 
are  also  a  series  of  Indian  contracts,  1820-36,  and  a  few  volumes  of  registers 
of  Indian  contracts  for  various  periods  during  the  19th  century.  The  regis- 
ters list  the  contractor,  the  Government  agent,  the  items  to  be  supplied,  the 
delivery  date,  and  the  cost. 

RFC  ORI)f>  OF  THF  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICIO 
(RECORD  GROUP  149) 

This  record  group  includes  the  record  set  of  publications  of  the  Federal 
Government,  I7W  1971,  formerly  maintained  by  the  Public  Documents  Di- 
vision of  the  (iovernment  Printing  Office,  It  is  a  likely  source  for  Govern- 
ment publications  about  Indians  or  Indian  administration.  Many  of  these 
publications,  of  course,  are  available  in  libraries  throughout  the  country. 

KF.COKDS  OF  1 1  IF  KUPRFMK  COURT  OF  THF  IINITKII  STATUS 
(RF,CORD  GROUP  267) 

The  Supreme  Court;  provided  for  in  article  3  of  the  Constitution,  was  es- 
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tuKltshciF by  the  Judiciary  Act  of  September  24,  1789  g  Stat.  7}).  Member- 
ship originally  consisted  of  a  f'hief  Justice  and  five  Associate  Justices.  The 
present  number  of  eight  Associate  Justices  was  set  by  a  law  enacted  in  1869. 
The  Suprenje  Court  has  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  aflccting  ambassa- 
dors, ministers,  and  consuls  and  in  cases  in  which  a  State  is  a  party.  The 
C  ourt's  appellate  jurisdiction  is  defined  by  law,  but  the  Court  usually  hears 
only  case':  involving  the  construction  or  constitutionality  of  legislation  or 
other  issues  of  general  importance.  / 

the  Court's  original  and  appellate  casf  files,  1792-1970,  are  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  of  the  United  States,  and^many  of  these  files  relate'to  Indian 
lawsuits.  The  Court  decided  cases  concerning  almost  every  aspect  of  Indian 
life,  including  the  determination  of  a  tribe's  existence  and  an  individual's 
membership  in  a  tribe  (United  Stupes  v,  Holliday,  1865;  Wallaw  v.  Adams, 
1907);  the  political  status  of  a  tribe  {Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  1831,  in 
which  Chief  Justice  Marshall  ruled  that  an  Indian  nation  was  not  a  foreign 
scate);  tribal  property  rights  and  the  scope  of  Federal  power  over  Indian  af- 
fairs (Cherpkee  Nation  v.  Hitchcock,  1902);  and  jurisdiction  over  criminal 
acts  on  reservations  (United  States  v,  Kagama,  1886).  It  also  heard  many 
other  oases  involving  treaties,  property  rights,  claims,  and  other  matters, 
Case  files  may  include  petitions  for  writs  of  error  or  certiorari;  transcripts 
of  records  from  lower  courts;  and  exhibits,  agreements  of  counsel,  briefs, 
depositions,  motions,  orders,  judgments,  mandates  to  lower  courts,  corre- 
spondence, and  other  papers. 

Many  of  the  records  of  the  Court  are  available  as  microfilm  publications, 
including  its  minutes,  I79O-I950,  M2I5;  dockets,  1791-1950,  M2I6;  index 
to  appellate  case  files,  1792-1909,  M408;  and  appellate  case  files, 
1792-1831,  M2I4. 

Sec  Marion  Johnson,  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  of  the 
Suprenje  Court  of  thfUnited  States.  PI  1 39  (revised  1973). 

RECORDS  OF  DISTRICT  COUR  TS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(RECORD  GROUP  21) 

The  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  (1  Stat.  73)  established  the  system  of  Federal 
district  and  circuit  courts,  fcach  had  original  jurisdiction  in  certain  matters 
(sometimes  concurrent),  and  the  circuit  courts  had  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  decisions  of  the  district  courts.  In  1891  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
circuit  courts  was  transferred  to  the  newly  created  circuit  courts  of  appeals. 
In  191 1  the  circuit  courts  were  abolished,  and  their  records  and  remaining 
jurisdiction  were  transferred  to  the  district  courts.  Records  of  district  and 
circuit  courts,  including  some  Territorial  courts,  are  in  Record  Group  21; 
records  of  circuit  courts  of  appeals  are  in  Records  of  the  U.S.  Courts  of 
Appeals,  Record  Group  276,  Most  Federal  court  records  that  arc  part  of  the 
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National  Archives  of  the  United  States  are  in  the  several  federal  archives 
and  records  centers, 

Indians  haw  bgert  involved  in  almost  every  conceivable  kind  of  legal  dis- 
pute, both  civil  and  criminal.  Some  of  the  more  prominent  subjects  of  the 
cases  have  been  the  legal  force  of  treaties,  the  relationship  between  the 
tribes  and  the  United  States,  trade  and  commercial  relations,  the  control  of 
tribal  affairs,  the  scope  of  tribal  self-government,  tribal  membciship  and 
enrollment,  citizenship,  voting,  |he  eligibility  of  Indians  for* public  office, 
taxes,  tribal  and  individual  lands,  boundaries,  the  legal  meaning  of  "incom- 
petency" and  "wardship/1  civil  liberties,  slaves  and  freedom,  individual 
rights  in  tribal  property,  timber,  fishing,  grazing,  health  service,  irrigation, 
liquor  laws,  and  crimes  in  Indian  country,  Individual  Indians  were  parties  in 
the  same  kinds  of  cases  asother  persons,  but,  owing  to  their  special  rela- 
tionship with  the  Fede^^overnment,  there  are  records  for  capes  not  ordi- 
'  narily  held  in  FQ(JenHcourts,  particularly  cases  concerning  land,  heirship, 
r~N  money  accounts  of  individuals,  and  criminal  matters, 

Moi*  cases  involving  Indians  were  tried  in  the  areas  where  they  lived,  but 
cases  could  be  held  in  any  court.  Many  were  tried  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  the  seat  of  CiovcftmifcwJ .  / 

Records  of  cases  involving  ndians  are  rarely  segregated,  and  often  the 
nam^s  of  the  parties  in  the  cus  ?s  do  not  make  it  evident  that  Indians  are  in- 
volved* Usually,  therefore,  aVi  searcher  would  not  consult  court  records  un- 
less soin^reference  to  a  panic!  lar  case  was  found  in  some  other  source, 

The  various  courts  kept  their  records  in  different  ways,  but  they  all  kept 
sets  of  files  for  different  kinds  of  cases,  sometimes  with  docket  books  and 
indexes  as  finding  aids.  Often  they  kept  minutes  as  a  chronological  record 
of  proceedings.  The  kinds  of  records  in  case  files  vary  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  but  typically  there  are  the  bill  of  complaint,  petition,  indict- 
ment (in  criminal  cases),  or  other  document  $jUttmg  the  cause  of  action  of 
the  plaintiff;  answers  of  defendants;  pleadings;  briefs;  affidavits,  deposi- 
tions of  witnesses,  and  other  documents  submitted  as  evidence;  and  orders, 
notices,  snbpcnas,  Judgments,  notices,  and  GrtFterdocuinents  created  by  the 
court,  l  or  cases  removed  from  a  State  courCor  appealed  from  a  district  to  a 
circuit  court,  there  may  be  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the  earlier  trial. 

Many  of  the  earlier  district  and  circuit  court  records  have  been  repro- 
duced as  microfilm  publications,  See  also  Henry  T.  Ulasek  and  Marion  M. 
Johnson,  compy.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  of  the  United 
States  District  (hurt  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  PI  1 16  (1959); 
Marion  M.  Johnson,  Mary  Jo  Grotenrath,  and  Henry  T,  Ulasek,  comps., 
Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania*  \*\  124  (I960);  and  R,  Michael 
McReynolds,  comp..  List  of  Pre- 1  MO  federal  District  and  Circuit  Court 
Records,  Special  List  31  (1972).  l  or  citations  to  many  important  cases,  See 
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Felix  S.  Cohen's  Handbook  of  Federal  Indian  Law  (Washington,  1942)  or 
the  revision  brought  up  to  elate  through  1956  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Office  of  the  Solicitor,  Federal  Indian  Law  (Washington,  1 958). 

-  \  . 

'  RECORDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
^  COURTS, OF  APPEALS 
(RECORD  GROUP  276) 

U.S.  circuit  courts  of  appeals,  established  by  an  act  of  March  3,  1891  (26 
Stat.  826),  assumed  the  appellate  jurisdiction  over  decisions  of  district 
courts  previously  exercised  by,  U.S.  circuit  courts  (see  page  367).  Their  rec- 
ords consist  primarily.of  appellate  case  files.  Cases  concerning  Indians 
cover  the  same  wide  variety  ofVsubjects  as  district  court  case  files,  but  pro-, 
portionately  fewer  (only  6  of  II  districts)  of  their  records  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Archive!  of  the  United  States.  Of  these,  those  thdt 
appear  to  have  the  most  records  about  Indians  are  the  records  of  the  court 
for  the  8th  Circuit  (St.  Louis),  1891-1945  (in  FARC  Kansas  City),  and  for 
the  10th  Circuit  (Denver),  1929-45  (in  FARC  Denver).  The  8th  Circuit  in- 
cludes Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  and  North  and 
South  Dakota.  The  10th  Circuit  includes  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico.  4 

RECORDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS  » 
(RECORD  GROUP  123) 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  was  established  by  an  act  of  February  24,  1855 
(10  Stat.  612),  to  provide  a  means  of  litigation  of  certain  types  of  claims 
against  the  U.S.  Government.  The  court  originally  had  no  power  to  award  a 
judgment  and  could  only  report  its  findings  to  the  Congress.  Power  to 
award  final  judgments,  except  for  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court,  was  given 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  by  acts  Of  March  3,  1863  (12  Stat.  765),  and  March 
17.  1866  (14  Stat.  9).  Originally  the  court  had  three  judges,  but  it  now  has 
seven,  including  a  chief  judge. 

The  court's  general  jurisdiction  includes  any  claim  against  th«  United 
States  based  upon  the  Constitution,  any  act  of  Congress,  any  regulation  of 
an  executive  department,  and  any  expressed  or  implied  contract  with  the 
United  States.  The  Congress  also  has  given  the  court  certain  special  jurisdic- 
tions; cither  House  may  refer  a  bill  granting  a  claim  to  it  for  a  report.  The 
court  reports,  but  it  makes  an  award  only  If  the  claim  is  one  over  which  it 
has  jurisdiction  under  other  acts  of  Congress.  These  are  known  as  congres- 
sional jurisdiction  cases.  Similarly,  there  are  departmental  jurisdiction  cases 
referred  by  the  head  of  an  executive  department^  a  report.'Temporary  ju- 
risdiction was  occasionally  conferred  upon/he  court  for  special  types  of 
discs,  including  depredation  claims  against  rndians.  \ 
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.  The  National  Archives  has  case  tiles  Tor  general  jurisdiction  cases, 
1855-1939;  congressional  jurisdiction  cases,  1884-1933;  and  departmental 
jurisdiction  cases,  1883-1943,  There  are  tiles  lor  approximately  200  Indian 
tribal  cases  under  these  three  categories.  Most,  however,  were  general  juris- 
diction cases,  involving  the  interpretation  or  fulfillment  of  treaties.  Tribes 
sued  the  United  States  for  land  taken  from  them^and  losses  Trom  erroneous 
surveys;  Jesses  of  hunting  and  fishing  rights,  timber,  coal,  minerals,'  and 
livestock;  the  Government's  failure  to  provide  stipulated  goods,  services, 
and  money; ,t he  loss  or  improper  handling  of  funds;  depredations  by  white 

.  ,         citizens  and  soldiers';  and  other  losses.  Some  cases  not  strictly  tribal  in 
nature  involved  claims  for  fees  for  legal  and  other  services  furnished  the  In- 

f  dians  and  disputes  about  eligibility  for  tribal  enrollment  and  participation 

in  tribal  benefits,  Since  1946  most  Indian  tribal  cases  have  been  presented  to 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  (see  pages  394  and  395). 

Case  files  include  transcripts  of  testimony,  petitions,  pleadings,  briefs, 
affidavits,  depositions,  findings  .of  fact,  conclusions  of  law,  orders,  and 
other  documents  customarily  found  in  records  of  court  cases.  Often  there  is 
material  submitted  as  evidence,  which  may  include  correspondence,  Gen- 
•  eral  Amounting  Office  and  other  reports,  financial  records,  maps,  photo- 
graphs, and  reference  material,  Case  files  also  contain  many  copies  of  docu- 
ments among  the  records  in  the  National  Archives  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 

,  Affairs  and  other  agencies.  Occasionally  agencies  Sent  original  documents, 

'which  are  still  in  the  case  files.  The  records  concerning  many  4)f  these  cases 
present  a  valuable  compilation  of  information  about  relations  between  1$ 

,  dians  and  the  United  States.  There  are  separate  cartographic  records  con- 

sisting of  maps,  1940-47,  submitted  as  exhibits  by  both  the  plaintiff  arid  the 
defendant  in  General  Jurisdiction  Case  45585,  Confederated  Bands  of  the 

*  -         Ute  Indians  v.  the  United  States,  which  involved  the  VTTTiSe  of  land  ceded  by 
the  Indians  to  the  United  States  in  trust  buPftetVet  sbld. 

There  is  a  special  aggregation  of  recofflrtffvoKing  three  general  jurisdic- 
tion cases  fried  as  a  result  of  Cherokee  grievances  j)ver  the  treaties  providing 
lor  their  removal  to  the  West.  In  1905  the  com/ rendered  a  judgment  for 
mqre  than  $1  million  f<Sr  the  Eastern  Chef  okcyft  hose  still  living  in  the  East 
at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1835  and  their  defendants)  and  appointed  a  spe- 
cial commissioner,  Guion  Miller,  to  compjlu  a  roll  of  persons  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  share  of  the  award.  Between  I9j^and  1909,  applications  from  more 

f  than  45,000  claimants  were  received,  of  whom  30,820.  were  enrolled  as  eligi- 

ble, These  applications  contain  detailed  information  on  the  claimants* 
family  background?*  and  are  frequently  accompanied  by  correspondence 
and  other  papers,  Other  records  concerning  the  enrollment  include  Miller's 
report,  miscellaneous  correspondence!  transcripts  of  testimony  taken  While 
some  of  the  applications  were  being  investigated,  and  various  earlier  rolls  of 
*  Cherokee  membership.  Other  records  concerning  this  enrollment  are  among 
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the  records  of  the  Land  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (see  page 
94). 

By  an  act  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  851),  the  Court  of  Claims  was  given 
authority  to  render  judgment  on  all  claims  by  U.S,  citizens  for  property  de- 
stroyed by  Indians  belonging  to  any  tribe  in  amity  with  the  Un/ed  States. 
The  depredations  on  which  these  claims  were  based  occur red^m  the  early 
19th  century  through  the  1890-91  Sioux  uprising,  although  most  of  them  re- 
sulted from  hostilities  during  the  period  I860  to  1880.  The  victims  were 
usually  isolated  miners  and  ranchers,  but  sometimes  stagecoaches  and  trains 
were  attacked.  More  than  10,000  case  files  document  these  claims  filed  be- 
tween 1891  and  1894.  One  extensive  file  (45388)  records  the  claim  of  the 
famous  Lincoln  County  rancher  John  Chisum  for  cattle  stolen  during  a 
drive  from  Texas  to  New  Mexico  in  the  1860's.  These  case  records  include 
petitions,  answers,  depositions,  motions,  briefs,  findings  of  fact,  and 
opinions  of  the  court,  They  also  contain  material  submitted  as  evidence, 
most  of  which  was  furnished  by  the  Department  of  the  Intc.ior,  to  which 
claims  h«f  been"  submitted  before  1891.  This  material  Consists  of  Bureau  of 
Indian /Affairs  reports,  lists  of  property  destroyed,  agreements  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  recommendations  for  allowances  of  j^laims,  letters, 
and  contracts.  * 

See  Gaiselle  Kemer,  comp. ,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  (he  Records  of  the  ^ 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  PI  58  (1953). 

RKCORDS  OF  TEMPORARY  COMMITTEES, 
COMMISSIONS,  AND  BOARDS 
(RECORD  GROUP  220) 

Records  of  the  NatiortaLCouneO  on  Indian  Opportunity 

The  National  Couatil  on  Indian  Opportunity  was  established  by  Execu-  • 
live  order  in  1968  to  encourage  and  coordinate  Federal  programs  to  benefit 
the  Indian  population,  appraise  the  impact  and  progress  of  such  progiams, 
and  suggest  ways  to  improve  them.  The  Vice  Presfdent  was  chairman,  and 
the  Council  included  several  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  Of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  a  number  of  Indian  leaders 
appointed  by  the  President, The  Council  elicited  Viewpoints  of  Indians  and 
others  by  correspondence  and  consultation  with  fcibds  and  organisations, 
public  meetings,  and  hearings.  It  acted  as  a  clearinghouse  for  projects,  co- 
ordinated interagency  activities,  reviewed  budgets,  and  issued  a  newsletter 
and  other  publications  to  advertise  and  promote  its  activities.  The  Council 
was  particulaity  concerned  with  economic  development,  hofising,  educa- 
titoi,  Indian  manpower,  health,  urban  Indians,  and  the  prevention  of  al- 
eonblism.  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  was  the  chief  Government 
mediator  during  the  Indian  occupation  of  Aleatraz  Island,  1969-71,  The 
Council  was  discontinued  in  1974, 
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Most  of  the  records  of  the  Council  are  in  a  series  of  general  files  arranged 
alphabetically  by  subject  except  for  some  oversize  materials  (48  ft.).  The 
subjects  include  tribes,  organizations,  specific  projects,  agencies,  individ- 
uals, companies,  meetings  and  councils,  and  Indians  of  particular  States. 
There  are  also  headings  for  such  matters  as  alcoholism,  arts  and  crafts, 
budget,  the  Council,  economic  development,  education,  employment, 
health,  housing,  human  resources,  labor,  lands,  legislation,  sports,  suicide, 
technical  assistance  and  consultation,  and  urban  Indians.  There  is  a  large 
file  on  Alcatraz,  which  includes  much  correspondence  with  Indians  andoth- 
ers  and  photographs,  most  taken  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

Other  records  include  publications  and  issuances  of  the  Council,  in- 
cluding transcripts  of  regional  hearings  on  proposals  of  the  President,  pro- 
ceedings of  public  meetings  of  the  Council's  Committee  on  Urban  Indians, 
copies  of  the  Council's  newsletter,  and  reference  files^  consisting  chiefly  of  , 
1974  issues  of  Indian  newspapers. 

RECORDS OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 
(RECORD  GROUP  51) 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  created  by  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921  (42  Stat.  20)  as  a  part  of  the  Treasury  Department  but  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  President.  In  1939  the  Bureau  was  transferred  to 
the  Executive  Office  Of  the  President,  Its  functions  were  to  assist  the  Presi- 
dent in  preparing  the  U.S.  budget,  to  develop  plans  for  improving  manage- 
ment in  Government  service,  to  aid  the  President  in  clearing  legislative  pro-  / 
posals  received  from  federal  agencies,  and  to  keep  the  President  informed 
of  the  activities  of  Federal  agencies.  On  July  1,  1970,  the  Bureau  was  reor- 
ganized as  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

A  significant  number  of  records  about  Indians  are  in  the  Buneatrs  general 
subject  files  concerning  legislation,  1921-38.  These  records  resulted  from 
the  Bureau's  role  in  determining  whether  any  bill  introduced  in  Congress 
and  sent  to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency  for  comment  conflicted  with  the 
President's  program.  There  are  records,  therefore,  for  most  bills  related  to 
Indians  considered  by  the  Congress  in  this  period,  Many  of  the  bills  were  in- 
troduced to  refer  specific  tribal  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  Others  con- 
cerned the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934,  reservations,  schools,  allot- 
ments and  per  capita  payments,  and  the  disposition  of  tribal  funds.  The  rec- 
ords include  correspondence  with  the  White  House,  congressional  commit- 
tees, the  Interior  Department,  and  other  agencies;  interoffice  memoran- 
dums of  Bureau  staff  members;  and  copies  of  the  bills  under  consideration. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  GOVERNMENT  REPORTS 
(RECORD  GROUP  44) 

From  1931  to  1948  there  was  a  succession  of  agencies  to  coordinate  Fed- 
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•crai  emergency  activities,  first  in  Depression  relief  and  recovery  programs 
and  later  in  homefront  aspects  of  the  defense  and  war  efforts.  The  Office  of 
Government  Reports,  created  in  1939,  and  its  predecessors  provided  a 
clearinghouse  for  Government  information  and  served  as  a  liaison  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  State  governments.  Records  concerning 
Indians  are  widely  dispersed,  but,  especially  among  the  records  of  the 
National  Emergency  Council,,  1934-39,  there  is  much  information  about 
programs  for  Indians,  with  particular  reference  to  cooperation  between  the 
Bureau  of  (Indian  Affairs  and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  other 
agencies.  Included  are  reports  of  proceedings  of  statewide  coordinating 
meetings  of  Federal'officials,  in  which  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  participated. 

On  the  recording  of  the  radio  program  "Civilian  Conservation  Corps," 
•  September  19,  19$,  in  the  "Agency  Series,"  Robert  Fechner,  Director, 
discusses  the  Corps  objectives  of  providing  employment  for  youth  and  to 
some  extent  for  veterans  and  Indians. 

Sec  H.  Stephen  Helton,  comp.,  Records  of  the  Office  of  Government 
Reports.  PI  35  (1951).  < 

RECORDS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RESOURCES  PLANNING  BOARD 

(RECORD  GROUP  187) 

There  are  only  occasional,  widely  dispersed  references  to  Indians  among 
the  records  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board.  However,  part  X  of 
~\he  Supplementary  Report  of  the  Land  Planning  Committee  is  entitled 
^Indian  Land  Tenure,  Economic  Status,  and  Population  Trends"  (1935,  73 

p.). 

GENERAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
(RECORD  GROUP  59) 

Some  documents  relating  to  Indian  treaties  are  among  the  miscellaneous 
letters,  1789-1906,  and  domestic  letters,  1784-1906,  of  the  Department  of 
State.  These  records  consist,  respectively,  of  letters  received  from  apd 
letters  sent  to  persons  other  than  U.S.  and  foreign  diplomats.  Most  of  them 
have  been  reproduced  as  M 1 79,  Miscellaneous  Letters  of  the  Department  of 
State,  1789-1906,  and  MHO,  Domestic  Letters  of  the  Department  of  State, 
1789-1906. 

'  From  1789  to  1873  the  Department  of  State  supervised  affairs  in  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States.  It  was  responsible  for  handling  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  President  and  Territorial  officials,  the  printing  of  Terri- 
torial laws,  and  other  matters,  including  Indian  affairs.  Territorial  gover- 
nors often  served  ex  officio  as  superintendents  of  Indian  affairs.  Most  of y 
their  records  in  this  capacity  are  in  Records  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Record  Group  75,  but  there  are  records  concerning  Indian  matters  dispersed 
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throughout  the  scries  known  as  the  Territorial  papers  of  the  Department  of 
State.  They  include  letters  and  repoTV  sent  by  the  Governor  or^ecretary  of 
the  Territory  to>the' Department  of  State.  The  reports  include  copies  of  cor- 
respondence of  the...E*xecutive  Office,  proclamations  and  messages  of  the 
Governor,  and  records  of  proceedings  of  the  Executive  Office  and  the  legis- 
lative assembly.  Copies  of  letters  to  Territorial  officials  are  among  the 
domestic  letters.  Some  representative  subjects  are  Indian  hostilities,  militia 
activities  in  Indian  wats,  solutions  to  the  "Indian  problem,"  disruptions  of 
mail  routes,  depredations,  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians,  Indian  captives  and 
slaves, 4he  legality  of  enslaving  Indians,  and  charges  against  Territorial  offi- 
cials concerned  with  Indian  administration.' The  Governor  of  New  Mexico 
in  1851  was  concerned  that, Pueblo  Indians  should  cither  pay  taxes  or  give  • 
up  their  land.  There  are  records  for  the  following  Territories:  Alabama, 
1818-19;  Arizona,  1864-72;  California,  1846-47;  •  Colorado,  1859-74; 
Dakota,  1861-73;  Florida,  1777-1828;  Idaho,  1863-72;  Illinois,  1809-18; 
Indian,  1869;  Indiana,  1804-16;  Kansas,  1854-61;  Louisiana,  1796-1812; 
Michigan,  1802-36;  Minnesota,  1858;  Mississippi,  1797-1817;  Missouri, 
1812-20;  Montana,  1 864-72;  Nebraska,  1854-67;  Nevada,  1861-64;  New 
Mexico,  1851-72;  Northwest,  1787-1801;  Oregon,  1792-1858;  Orleans,' 
1764-1813;  Southwest,  1775-%;  Utah,  1853-73;  Washington,  1854-72;  and  . 
Wyoming.  1868-73.  The  records  for  many  of  these  Territories  are  available 
as  NARS  microfilm  publications.  David  W.  Parker's  Calendar  of  Papers  in 
Washington  Archives  Relating  to  the  Territories  (to  1873)  serves  as  a  guide 
and  register  to  these  paperi.'  In  1873  responsibility  for  Territorial  adminis- 
tration was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (see  page  204). 

State  Department  records  of  a  diplomatic  nature  also  include  occasional 
references  to  Indians,  particularly  concerning  raids  and  depredations  along 
the  United  States-Mexican  border.  Such  records  are  in  the  despatches  from 
U.S.  ministers  and  consuls  in  such  places  as  Piedras  Negras,  Hermosillo, 
Guerrero,  Chihuahua,  Guaymas,  and  Nogales;  in  notes  from  the  Mexican 
legation  in  the  United  States  to  Hie  Department  of  State;  and  in  reports  of 
Slate  Department  bureau  officers.  Among  the  despatches  from  U.S.  con- 
suls in  Guaymas,  for  example,  is  information  concerning  the  death  of 
Cochise  and  the  surrender  of  Geronimo  and  his  band  of  Apache  to  Gen, 
Nelson  A.  Miles.  Many  of  these  records  have  been  reproduced  as  microfilm 
publications.  The  War  of  1812  papers  of  the  Department  of  State. 
1 789- 1815  (reproduced  as  M588),  includes  intercepted  correspondence  of 
British  military  officers  relating  principally  to  Indian  affairs  on  the  U.S.- 
Canadian frontier. 

I  he  journal.  1763  68,  kept  by  Charles  Mason  during  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  survey  of  the  boundary  between  Pennsylvania  -and  Maryland 
(reproduced  as  M86  and  published  as  The  Journal  of  Charles  Mason  and 
Jeremiah  Dixon  in  Memoirs  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  vol,  76 
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(Philadelphia,  1969))  includes  comments  on  Indians,  Other /eeords  include 
correspondence  concerning  West  Horida,  1813-18,  which  relates  in  part  to  ' 
Indian  raids  and  the  Spanish  Governor's  advice  to  Indians  hostile  to  the 
'United  States. 

'  Brussels  World's  Fair  Commission  motion  pictures,  1958,  include  three 
short  color  films  on  costumes,  churches',  and  houses  showing  Indian  cos- 
tumes and  a  Pueblo  village  and  church. 

See  Daniel  T.  Goggin  and  H.  Stephen  Helton,  comps.,  Preliminary  In- 
ventory of  the  General  Records  of  the  Department  of  State,  PI  1 57  (1963). 

RECORDS  OF  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  POSTS 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
(RECORD  GROUP  84) 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  records  maintained  by  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular posts  of  the  Department  of  State  duplicate  records  in  the  General 
Records  of  the  Department  of  State,  particularly  the  instructions  received  ' 
'from  the  Department  and  the  despatches  sent  to  it.  Sometimes,  however, 
there  are  records  that  are  not  in  the  central  office  files. 

See  Mark  G.  Eckhoff  and  Alexander  P.  Mavro,  comps.,  List  of  Foreign 
Service  Post  Records  in  the  National  Archives,  Special  List  9,  revised  Ijy 
Mario  Fenyo  and  John  Highbarger(1967). 

RECORDS  OF  BOUNDARY  AND  CLAIMS  COMMISSIONS 
.«  AND  ARBITRATIONS 

(RECORD  GROUP  76) 

Records  of  Boundary  Commissions 

Commissioners  to  establish  international  boundaries  and  members  of 
their  parties  sometimes  were  among  the  first  American  officials  to  visit  par- 
ticular areas.  They  were  expected  to  report  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  country  they  visited,  including  the  Indians  there.  Their  en- 
eoimters  with  Indians  were  not  always  friendly.  Andrew  Ellicott,  a  U.S. 
commissioner  appointed  under  the  treaty  of  October  17,  1795,  to  determine 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  possessions  of  East 
and  West  Florida,  for  example,  met  active  opposition  from  Indians;  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  them  ir<  conjunction  with  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  Benjamin  Hawkins.  Ellicott 's  experiences  are  documented  in 
a  printed  journal  and  among  three  volumes  of  letters  received  from  him  by 
the  Department  of  State,  1796-1802.^ 

William  H.  Emory,  the  U.S.  member  of.thtij  commission  established 
under  the  Treaty  of  CiuadaKipc  Hidalgo  and  the  Gadsden  Treaty  to  deter* 
mine  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  was  inter- 
ested in  Indians,  His  letters  and  reports,  J 849-60,  contain  much  informa- 
'   tion  about  the  Apache,  Pima,  Papago,  Maricopa,  Yuma,  and  other  tribes 
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with  discussions  of  such  subjects  as  their  land  and  crops,  the  use  of  Pima 
\  Indians  as  a  defense  against  Ap&chc  Indians,  and  hostilities  with  and  among 
Indian  tribes,  There  is  also  ajj^jndated  map  o£  the^area  between  San  Diego 
and  El  Paso,  which  shows  missions  and  Apache  trails.  Emory's  final  report 
was  published  in  three  volumes  as  Report  of  the  United  States  and  Mexican 
Boundary  Survey,  .  .*  House  Executive  Document  135,  35th  Congress,  1st 
session , 

Among  the  records  concerning  the  commission  established  in  1856(6  run 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia  are  seVen 
joucnals  of  exploring  surveys,  1854-58;  which  include  Indian  alphabets  and 
vocabularies,  drawings,  and  information  about  Indian  villages,  burials, 
*  property,  and^other  subjects.  There  also  are  other  lists  of  Indian  words  apd 
an  undated  report  on  northwest  explorations  and  migrations,  which  in-  f 
eludes  information  on  such  subjects"  as  Blackfeet  ajtd  Gro,w  hunting 
"Wounds.  .        ,  #  ' 

Records  relating  ^o  the  Alaska-Canada  Wmndary  included  map  showing 
Indian  villages  m  southeastern  Alaska  and  1 1  phptographstaKen  by  topog- 
rapher E.  C.  Barnard  in  1898  of  Indians  and  their  boats  at  Forts  Selkirk  and 
Yukon,  the  Holy  Cross  Mission,  3nd  an  Indian  fish  trap.  Documentary  evi- 
dence submitted  with  the  U.S.  case  to  the  Alaskan  Boundary  Tribunal  of 
1903  includes  letters  and  certificates  of  Indians  relating  to  the  Occupation  of 
the  Lynn  Canal  area*  1866-1903,  and  miscellaneous  documents,  1867-1903, 
among  which  are  letters  to  Indians  in  Alaska  from  U,S,  agencies  and  a 
statement  of  William  Duncan  on  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  village  at  « 
the  head  of  the  Lynn  Canal. 

Kecord^of  Claims  Commissions 

There  have  been  several  United  States  and  Mexican  commissions  to  ad- 
judicate claims  of  theii  citizens  against  the  Government  of  the  other. 
Among  the  records  of  some  of  these  commissions  are  files  concerning 
depredations  committed  by  Indians  tin  both  sides  of\thc  international 
boundary.  ,A  commission  created  under  the  claims  convention  of  July  4, 
1 868,  was  established  U)  settle  claims  that  had  arisen  since  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848.  Submitted  were  366  claims  fot 
depredations  in  Mexico  committed  by  Indians  from  the  United  States  be- 
tween IH4H  and  the  signing  of  the  Gadsden  Treaty  in  1853,  Comanche  and 
Apache  Indians  were  most  frequently  named  when  specific  tribes  were 
charged.  The  records  of  these  claims  include  minutes,  opinions  and  deci- 
sions, an  exchange  of  correspondence  between  the  U.S.  commissioner  and 
the  Mexican  commissioner,  other  correspondence^  reports,  memorials  of 
the  claimants,  defense  arguments  of  the  agent  For  u  he  United  States,  and 
dockets.  These  Mexican  claims  were  rejected  as  a  group,  There  were  also  u 
few  claims  submitted  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  IJor  depredations  com 
mitted  by  Mexican  Indians, 
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The  U,S.  Commission  to  Texas,  established  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress of  May  7,  1872  (17  Stat.  395),  was  to  investigate  depredations  com- 
mitted by  Indians  and  Mexicans  from  Mexico  upon  the  property  and  lives 
of  citizens  of  Texas,  This  commission,  which  operated  from  July  4,  1872,  to 
June  JO,  1873,  determined  that  there  had  been  losses  totaling  more  than  $48 
million.  Its  records  include  proceedings,  reports,  petitions  and  depositions 
filed  with  the  Commission,  and  reference  materials, 

The  General  Claims  Commission,  United  States  and^kaico,  was  created 
under  the  claims  convention  of  September  8,  l923^fo  settle  claims  arising 
after  July  4;  1868.  Presented  to  this  commission  were  462  claims,  known  as 
the  Texas  cattle  claims,  for  depredations  committed  by  Mexicans  and 
Kickapoo  and  other  Indians  from  Mexico,  Included  were  the  claims  investi- 
gated by  the  Comfnission  to  Texas  and  other  claims  for  losses  up  to  about 
the  year  1878/However,  the  General  Claims  Commission  was  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  these  as  well  as  on  most  of  the  other  claims  presented  to 
it.  In  1941  the  United  States  agreed  to  accept  $40  million  as  full  payment  for 
all  thesf  claims,  and  the  following  year  the  Congress  established  the 
American-Mexican  Claims  Commission  to  adjudicate  the  individual  claims, 
This  commission  existed  until  1947.  The  records  of  the  General  Claims 
Commission  concerning  the  Texas  cattle  claims  include  dockets,  reports, 
case  files,  and  ?>ihcr  evidence.  There  are  case  files  and  some  other  records  of 
the  American-Mexican  Claims  Commission. 

Case  files,  1912-26,  for  claims  adjudicated  under  the  terms  of  a  special 
agreement  of  August  18,  1910,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
include  some  for  claims  based  on  events  involving  Cayuga  Indians  as  early 
as  1789. 

Sec  George  S.  Ulibarri,  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  (he  Records  of 
United  States  and  Mexican  Claims  Commissions,  PI  136  (1962);  Daniel  T. 
Guggiri.  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  Relating  to  Interna- 
tional Boundaries,  PI  170  (1968);  and  George  S.  Ulibarri,  comp.,  Prelimi- 
nary Inventory  of  Records  Relating  to  International  Claims,  PI  1 77  ( 1 974). 

GENERAL  RF.(  ORDS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

(RECORD  GROUP  56) 

I  he  I  redsury  Department  was  established  by  an  act  of  September  2,  1789 
(I  Stat.  65),  to  superintend  and  manage  national  finances.  In  1921  its  func- 
tions pertaining  to  auditing  and  settling  accounts  were  transferred  to  the 
newly  created  General  Accounting  Office.  This  record  group  comprises  rec- 
ords ot  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  primarily  general  correspondence  and 
appointment  records,  and  records  of  various  research  and  statistical  units. 
See  C  armelita  S.  Ryan  and  Hope  K.  Uoldcamper,  compsM  Preliminary  In- 
ventory of  (he  (ieneral  Records  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  PI  187 
(197  7). 
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Records  relating  to  Indians  include  correspondence  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  concerning  trust  funds  of  the  Chickasaw  Indians  and  other 
tribes  in  two  series,  1 834-^  and  1836-49.  The  correspondence  was  con- 
ducted with  the  President,  Cabinet  members,  bankers,  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Indian  agents,  and 
others;  it  concerns  the  sale  of  ceded  lands,  investments  made  in  stocks  and 
bonds  for  the  trust  funds,  and  amounts  of  money  on  hand.  The  records  are 
similar  to  those  rejiting  to  trust  funds  in  Records  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  Record  Group  50  (see  page  379).  The  1834-72  series  has  been 
reproduced  as  M749,  Correspondence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Relating  to  the  A  dministration  of  Trust  Funds  for  the  Chickasaw  and  Other 
Indian  Tribes  ("S"  Series),  1834-1872.  There  are  also  returns  (monthly 
statements)  from  land  office  receivers,  1838-49,  which  show  the  amounts  of 
njow^reeeived  from  the  sales  of  Chickasaw  lands.  The  correspondence  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the  Secretary  pf  the  Interior,  1850-1910, 
also  contains  letters  relating  to  trust  fund  bonds  as  well  as  to  such  matters  as 
the  settlement  of  accounts  of  Indian  agents  and  estimates' of  funds  needed  I 
for  projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Portraits  of  Indians  in  Washington,  DC,  1875,  consist  of  six  photo- 
graphs of  Modoc  Indians,  including  Toby  Riddle  and  her  son;  one  of  Toby 
Riddle's  Kentuckian  husband;  five  of  Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  Creek,  and 
Seminole  delegates;  one  of  a  member  of  the  Klamath  tribe;  and  one  of  a 
member  of  the  Silet/ tribe. 

KICOKDS  Ot  THK  BUREAU  OF  ACCOUNTS  (TRKASURY) 
(RECORD  GROUP  39) 

I  he  Bureau  of  Accounts,  established  in  the  Treasury  Department  by  a  re- 
organization plan  in  1940,  was  the  bookkeeping  agency  of  the  Government 
until  1974,  when  its  functions  were  transferred  to  the  new  Bureau  of 
Government  Financial  Operations.  It  maintained  accounts  relating  to  re- 
ceipts, appropriations,  and  expenditures  of  public  money  for  all  agencies  of 
the  Government  and  made  all  disbursements  for  most  civilian  agencies. 
Included  in  this  record  group  are  records  of  certain  predecessors  of  the  Bu- 
reau, such  as  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Accounts  and  Deposits. 

Records  relating  to  Indians  include  Indian  and  Indian  agent  appropria- 
tion warrants  (certificates  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  a  specific 
law  had  appropriated  a  certain  amount  of  money,  which  accordingly  was  to 
be  entered  on  the  Treasury  books),  appropriation  ledgers,  and  various  ac- 
count books,  letters,  and  registers  dealing  with  deposits  and  expenditures  on 
behalf  of  certain  tribes,  interest  paid  on  bonds  of  Southern  States  held  by 
Indian  trust  funds,  and  accounts  of  Indian  agents.  There  are  also  surety 
bonds  of  Federal  officials,  including  Indian  agents,  responsible  for  dis- 
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burning  Government  money.  The  bonds  include  information  on  the  prop- 
erty value  of  the  sureties;  correspondence  relating  to  the  bonds  also  may  be 
in  the  files.  The  bond  series,  arranged  alphabetically  by  surname  of  official, 
runs  from  1789  through  1925, 


The  office  of  Treasurer  was  created  by  the  act  of  September  2,  1789 
(I  Stat.  65),  that  created  the  Treasury  Department.  Until  most  of  its  duties 
were  transferred  to  the  new  Bureau  of  Government  Financial  Operations  in 
1974,  it  was  essentially  the  banker  foj  the  Federal  Government,  charged 
with  receiving  and  disbursing  public  funds;  procuring,  issuing,  and  main- 
taining custody  of  U.S.  paper' currency  and  coin;  furnishing  checking 
account  facilities  for  all  Federal  agencies;  and  paying  principal  and  interest 
on  the  public  debt. 

By  an  act  of  June  1 0,  1876(1 9  Stat'.  58),  physical  custody  of  all  stocks  and 
bonds  held  in  trust  for  Indian  tribes  was  transferred  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Treasurer,  Stocks  with  a  value  of  more  than  $6 million 
were  accordingly  transferred.  Correspondence  in  this  record  group  between 
the  Treasurer  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  State  officials,  and  bankers 
concerns  the  Treasurer's  efforts  to  secure  payment  of  bonds,  especially, 
those  of  certain  States  and  railroads  that  {uul  defaulted,  Other  letters  trans- 
mit information  on  the  amounts  of  different  bonds  held  in  trust  and  make 
arrangements  for  exchanging  maturing  bonds  for  new  ones.  Also  in  this  rec- 
ord group  are  account  books  for  Indian  trust  funds, 


*  This  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department,  responsible  for  conducting 
transactions  in  the  public  debt  issues  of  the  United  States,  has  been  known 
under  its  present  name  since  1940,  when  it  assumed  responsibilities  held  at 
various  times  by  State  commissioners  of  loans,  the  second  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  Treasury  Department's  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Public  Debt'.  Documents  relating  to  Indians 
include  records  (a  journal,  ledger,  and  numerical  register)  of  the  loan 
authorized  in  1861  to  pay  expenses  incurred  by  Washington  and  Oregon 
Territories  during  the  Indiaii  hostilities  of  1855-56,  There  are  also  some 
miscellaneous  records  relating  to  Indian  bonds,  1837-43,  and  Indian 
treaties  and  claims,  1871-73, 


RECORDS  OF  THE  TREASURER 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(RECORD  GROUP  50) 


RECORDS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 
(RECORD  CROUP  S3) 
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RKCORDS  01  I  UK  BURKAU  OK  THK  MINT 
(RKtORI)  GROUP  104) 

The  bureau  of  the  Mint  was  established  in  the  Treasury  Department  by 
an  act  of  February  12,  1873  (17  Stat.  424),  succeeding  the  Mini  of  the 
United  States,  which  had  been  an  independent  agency  founded  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1792.  After  1835  the  Mint's  coinage  operations  had  been  supervised 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  The  Bureau  has  responsibilities  for  manu- 
facturing and  distributing  domestic  coins,  producing  national  medals,  and 
receiving,  storing,  and  selling  gold  and  silver  bullion. 

See  Lyle  J.  Hoi  version  and  Jean  McNiece,  comps.,  Preliminary  Inven- 
tory of  (he  Records  of  the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  PI  40  (1952). 

Records  relating  to  Indians  concern  the  manufacture  of  Indian  peace 
medals  by  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  beginning  with  the  administration  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  extending  through  that  of  Benjamin  Harrison.  The 
United  States  presented  these  medals,  bearing  the  image  of  the  incumbent 
President,  to  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors  on  important  occasions,  such  as  the 
signing  of  treaties  or  visits  to  Washingtpn  by  Indian  representatives,  and  the 
medals  became  an  important  tool  in  the  conduct  of  Indian  relations.  The 
records  consist  primarily  of  letters  between  t+ic  Director  of  the  Mint  and  of- 
ficials in  the  War  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  usually 
concern  the  cost  of  the  medals  and  other  administrative  details.  Some  of 
these  letters  arc  in  a  general  correspondence  series  that  contains  both  letters 
received  and  copies  of  letters  sent,  1792-1899,  arranged  chronologically. 
Other  series  of  letters  sent  cover  the  periods  1795-1804,  1824-35,  and 
1866- 1900.  Records  relating  to  the  medals  also  are  in  letters  received  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Mint  from  the  Chief  Coiner  and  in  various  medal  ac- 
count books,  1861-68,  which  have  information  on  the  number  and  cost  of 
medals  struck.  K 

RKCORDS  OF  THK  IJNITKI)  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE 
(RECORD  GROUP  36) 

Among  reports  and  letters  from  special  agents  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  a  report  from  W.  P.  Howland  concerning  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  take  several  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  horses  that  Geronimo  and  a  band 
of  Apache  were  driving  from  the  Sierra  Madi  es  in  Mexico  to  the  San  Carlos 
Indian  Reservation  in  March  1884. 

GENERAL  RECORIWOETHE  DEPARTMENT  OK  JUSTICE 
(RECORD  GROUP  60) 

The  Department  of  Justice  was  established  by  an  act  of  June  22,  1870  (16 
Stat.  164),  i^iid  was  given  responsibility  for  the  legal  and  administrative 
duties  of  the  Attorney  General \s  Office,  which  had  been  created  by  the 
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Judiciary  Act  of  178*)  (I  Stat.  73).  The  Attorney  General's  original  duties 
were  to  represent  the  United  States  in  suits  before  the  Supreme  Court  and 
provide  opinions  on  legal  matters  when  requested  by  the  President  and 
heads  of  departments.  Qj  her  functions  were  added  later,  such  as  supervising 
U.S.  attorneys  and  marshals,  detecting  andfavestigating  violations  of  Fed- 
eral laws,  supervising  Federal  prisons,  administering  immigration  and 
naturalization  laws,  and  registering  aliens  in  the  United  States. 

The  main  series  of  letters  received  by  the  Attorney  General  before  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  was  established  is  known  as  the  Attorney  General's 
papers  and  covers  the  period  1817  to  1870.  The  letters  are  arranged  first  by 
source  (President,  Cabinet  members,  foreign  diplomats,  Congress,  and  the 
States)  and  thereunder  chronologically,  Letters  from  States  are  mostly  from 
U.S.  attorneys  and  marshals,  but  letters  from  State  officers  can  also  be 
found.  Most  letters  relating  to  Indian  affairs  are  in  the  correspondence 
.  from  the  War  and  Interior  Departments  and  from  States  whnc  Indians 
lived,  Subjects  discussed  in  the  letters  include  the  1849  hostilities  in  Florida; 
negotiations  with  the  Comanche  Indians  for  the  release  of  white  captives, 
1845;  lawsuits  in  New  Mexico  against  encroachments  on  Pueblo  lands  and  a  ' 
judicial  ruling  that  the  Pueblo  did  not  fall  within  the  1834  Intercourse  Act's 
definition  of  Indians;  alienation  of  Choctaw  lands  and  the  Treaty  of  Danc- 
ing Rabbit  Creek,  1842-44;  and  the  alleged  embezzlement  of  $40,000  of  In- 
dian funds  by  .the  Governor  of  Idaho  '866. 

Letters  received  by  the  Attorney  General  continue  as  a  separate  series 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Department  in  1870  until  1904.  Beginning  in 
1884  the  arrangement  is  by  a  year-numerical  case  file  scheme.  Typical  are 
letters  relating  to  the  trial  of  hostile  Indians  in  Oregon;  1898  proceedings 
against  the  Indian  agent  at  Ponca,  Oklahoma  Territory,  for  bribery;  sales 
of  liquor  to  Indians;  and  numerous  suits  involving  land  titles. 

Various  series  of  letters  sent  by  the  Attorney  General  span  the  periods  be- 
fore and  after  the  creation  of  the  Department  and  are,  of  course,  closely  re- 
lated in  content  to  th.-  letters  received  scries.  The  miscellaneous  letters  sent 
scries  comprises  virtually  all  outgoing  letters  for  the  period  1813  to  1867, 
After  1867  several  subseries  begin.  Utters  to  executive  departments  and 
Members  of  Congress  and  instructions  to  U.S.  attorneys  and  marshals  are 
the  most  useful  for  records  related  to  Indians.  Many  of  the  letters  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit  reports  from  U.S.  attorneys  on  c^es  or 
problems  involving  Indians.  Most  of  the  letters  sent  are  available  as  NARS 
microfilm  publications, 

Beginning  in  1904  incoming  and  outgoing  letters  were  filed  together  with 
other  papers  on  a  case  or  topic,  and  each  case  was  numbered  in  order  and 
filed  in  sequence.  After  1914  this  straight  numerical  file  gradually  was  re- 
placed by  a  classified  subject  system  for  the  Department's  central  files. 
More  than  1 50  subject  classification  numbers  have  been  assigned,  each  cla.fo 
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generally  including  all  papers  arising  out  of  the  enforcement  of  a  law  or 
group  of  laws,  Record  card  abstracts  (on  3-  by  5-inch  slips)  arranged  by 
source  and  alphabetical  indexes  exist  for  both  the  numerical  and  classified 
files. 

Class  90-2  of  the  classified  file  constitutes  the  subject  area  for  Indian 
matters.  There  is  correspondence  with  U.S.  attorneys  and  the  Bureau  ef  In- 
dian Affairs  over  such  matters  as  a  former  Indian  school  employee's  com- 
plaint that  Bureau  agents  were  violating  the  law  in  regard  to  food  purchases 
and  an  Indian's  claim  for  damages  to  property  On  his  allotment  caused  by 
construction  blasting  across  a  highway.  A  large  number  of  letters  relate  to 
suits  over  land  allotment  titles  and  to  cases  arising  from  criminal  charges 
against  Indians. 

RUC  ORDS  OF  THK  COURT  OI'fcl.AIMSSKCTION  (JUSTICE) 
(RECORD  (iROUP  205) 

Ihe  act  of  1855  (10  Stat.  612)  that  created  the  Court  of  Claims  also  pro- 
vided for  a  solicitor  to  represent  the  United  States  before  the  court.  This  of- 
fice was  abolished  in  1868,  and  its  functions  were  transferred  to  the  At- 
torney General.  Since  then,  claims  have  been  handled  by  a  unit,  first  in  the 
Attorney  General's  Office  and  later  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  directed 
by  an  Assistant  Attorney  General.  This  claims  unit  has  been  known  by  vari- 
ous titles,  with  a  Claims  Division  being  formally  established  in  1934  and  a 
Court  of  Claims  Section  within  it  in  1937, 

See  Gaiselle  Kemer  and  Ira  N,  Kellogg,  Jr.,  comps,,  Preliminary  In- 
ventory of  the  Records  of  the  Court  of  Claims  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  PI  47  (1952). 

The  records  of  the  Court  of  Claims  Section  include  case  files  for  substan- 
tially the  same  cases  as  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Claims  (see  pages 
369-371),  including  the  Indian  tribal  cases  among  the  general  (1855-1945), 
congressional  (1884-1944),  and  departmental  (1883-1943)  cases  and  the  In- 
dian depredation  case  records  (1891-94).  They  do  not  usually  contain  as 
many  legal  documents  as  the  Court  of  Claims  records,  but  they  include  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  and  other  records  concerning  the  preparation 
of  the  case.  For  the  depredation  cases,  there  is  correspondence,  1891-1915, 
of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  cases  with  U.S.  attorneys 
and  other  Government  officials  and  claimants'  attorneys  concerning  such 
matters  as  the  taking  of  depositions,  the  Government's  investigation  of 
claims,  and  the  status  of  cases  before  the  court.  The  general  correspondence 
of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  also  includes  letters  relating  to  tribal 
cases  ami  depredation  cases. 
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Although  this  record  group  probably  contains  lower  documents  relating 
to  Indians  than  other  legal  or  judicial  records,  certain  series  may  be  valu- 
able. Hie  Solicitor's  Office  was  established  in  the  Treasury  Department  in 

  I rjo  and  assumed  functions  previously  performed  by.ihc  Agent  of  the 

Treasury  under  air  act  of  1820.  The  principal  duty  of  the  Solicitor  was 
handling  the  legal  proceedings  involved  in  collecting  debts  owed  the  United 
States  by  individuals.  To  carry  out  this  duty  the  Solicitor  had  authority  over 
U.S.  attorneys  and  marshals  in  the  judicial  districts.  The  Solicitor  also  had 
charge  of  lands  acquired  by  the  United  States  for  debts  and  was  authorized 
to  dispose  of  surplus  property.  The  Solicitor's  Office  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  iiv  1870,  and  many  of  rts  functions  were  gradually 
absorbed  by  units  of  the  Department.  The  Office  was  finally  Abolished  in 
1934.  * 

See  (ieoige  S.  Ulibarri,  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  kevords  of 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  PI  171  (1968), 

l  etters  received  by  the  Solicitor  from  executive  departments  before  1896 
are  filed  chronologically  under  the  name  of  the  department  and  agency;  af- 
ter that  date,  all  incoming  letters  are  grouped  in  numerical  case  files.  Letters 
sent  are  mainly  M\  one  chronological  series,  1820-1934.  Much  of  the 
correspondence  rotating  to  Indian  matters  was  conducted  with  the  Auditor 
of  the  War  Department,  U.S.  attorneys,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  concerns  suits  against  Indian  agents  who  had  defaulted  on  pay- 
ments of  (iovom'ment  money,  ^xtensive'eorrespondence  with  the  U.S.  At- 
torney for  tlii?"  District  of  Missouri  and  other  officials  relates  to  suits  against 
Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  and  C  ompany  (western  affiliate  of  the  American  l;ur 
Company),  1846-49,  for  allegedly  introducing  liquor  into  Indian  country. 
Also  among  the  records  of  the  Solicitor  is  a  series  known  as  closed  cases,  or 
miscellaneous  case  file's  of  letters,  reports,  and  briefs  relating  to  special 
lopics  or  lawsuits,  which  apparently  were  separated  from  other  series. 
Numerous  papers  in  this  file  relate  to  closing  out  the  Office  of  Indian  Trade 
after  1822.  to  the  question  of  paying  certain  troops  in  the  Seminole  war  in 
Honda,  anil  to  unlawful  timbqr  cutting  on  public  lands  and  reservations. 

KM  OKDS  OF  UNI  I  Kl)  STATKS  A I TOHNIIYS  AND  MARSHALS 

<ki:<  okih;koui'  i  ih> 

r 

U.S.  attorneys  investigate  violations  of  Federal  criminal  laws,  present  evi- 
dence to  grand  juries,  prosecute  Federal  criminal  cases,  and  serve  as  the 
Government's  attorney  in  civil  litigation  in  which  the  United  States  is  in- 
volved or  has  an  interest.  U.S.  marshals  execute  and  serve  writs,  professes, 
and  orders  and  notify  the  Department  of  Justice  of  defiances  of  federal 
authority.  Their  records  relate  to  many  of  the  same  cases  and  other  matters 
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as  those  of  Federal  district  courts  (see  pages  367-369),  Most  of  their  records 
that  are  part  of  the  National  Archives  are  in  the  Federal  archives  and  rec- 
ords centers, 

Most  of  the  records  concerning  Indians  are  dispersed  among  other 
records,  but  the  correspondence  of  the  U,S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Arizona,  1903-12,  relates  in  part  to  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians,  and  there 
is  correspondence  of  the  marshal  for  the  same  district  concerning  Indian 
casts,  1917-23  (J.i  FARC  Los  Angeles).  There  are  case  files,  cor- 
respondence, and  Indian  genealogies,  1910-23,  of  theHJ.S.  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Minnesota,  relating  to  an  investigation  of  alleged  land  allotment 
frauds  perpetrated-Tigainst  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  (in  FARC  Kansas  City).  There  is  correspondence  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Wisconsin  concerning  Indian  matters, 
1 8*4- 1908  (in  FARC  Chicago). 

RECORDS  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 
(RECORD  GRO^P  28) 

The  records  of  the  Post  Office  Department  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  concerning  the  establishment  and  discontinuance  of 
post  offices  at  Indian  agencies  or  in  Indian  country,  appointments  of  post- 
'  masters,  mail  routes,  and  related  subjects,  but  there  are  only  widely 
dispersed  references  to  Indians,  In  the  chronologically  arranged  letters  sent 
(few  of  the  letters  received  have  survived)  are  occasional  letters,  chiefly  to 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Interior,  about  such  subjects  as  Indian  at- 
tacks on  mail  stages,  military  protection  for  the  mail,  and  the  frequency  and 
quality  of  mail  service  to  Indian  agencies. 

See  Arthur  Hecht,  Frank  J.  Nivert,  Fred  W.  Warriner,  Jr.,  and  Charlotte 
M .  Ashby,  comps,,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  PI  168,  revised  by  Forrest  R.  Holdcamper  ( 1967). 

RECORDS  OF  THE  COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 
(RECORD  (p  ROUP  23) 

The  correspondence  among  the  records  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
lor  the  period  IH44  to  1900  (the  20th-century  records  are  relatively  few  and 
fragmentary  and  are  largely  concerned  with  routine  administrative  matters) 
consists  of  some  500  volumes  and  document  the  work  of  surveying  and 
charting  coasts  and  related  activities,  Research  in  these  records  is  time-con- 
suming, because  there  is  no  overall  index  to  the  material;  locating  specific 
documents  requires  a  page-by  page  examination  of  a  great  many  volflmes, 
If  such  a  search  is  undertaken,  however,  scattered  references  can  be  found 
to  Indians  as  they  affected  the  surveys  being  made  in  the  western  States  and 
Territories.  For  example,  a  letter  in  an  1851  volume  from  Lt.  Comdr.  J. 
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Aldeii,  USN.  Assistant  in  the  Coast  Survey,  to  Prof,  A.  D.  Bache,  Super- 
intendent, relating  to  Humboldt  Harbor  and  Trinidad  Bay,  Calif.,  men- 
tions "the  depradations  of  the  Indians*'  there  that  were  Ma  serious  draw- 
back to  the  farming  operations"  forcing  the  settlers  into  town  for  protec- 
tion, In  an  1855  volume  the  following  was  found: 

The  savage  demonstrations  of  the  Indians  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory, in  murdering  many  of  the  settlers;  the  concert  of  action  be- 
tween the  different  tribes,  together  with  their  attacks  upon  the 
Regular  troops,  seem  to  indicate  a  general  Indian  War,  the 
declared  object  of  which  is  the  termination  of  all  the  white  popula- 
tion, This  alarmjjfg  state  of  affairs  calls  for  all  the  available  Naval 
Force  whichytfan  be  spared  from  other  duties.  .  .  .  The  U.S. 
Surveying  Steamer  "Active"  is  to  proceed  to  Pugct  Sound  to  join 
the  Sloop  of  War  "Decatur"  to  aid  and  protect  the  Inhabitantsjc- 
sidingon  the  Sound. 
NARS  microfilm  publications  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  records  in- 
clude M642,  Correspondence  of  A.  D.  Bache*  Superintendent  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survev,  1843-1865.  See  Nathan  Reingold,  comp.,  Preliminary 
Inventory  of  the  Records  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  PI  1 05  ( 1 958). 

RECORDS  OF  THF,  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 
(RECORD  GROUP  29) 

The  first  decennial  census  that  enumerated  Indians  as  a  separate  race  was 
the  one  taken  in  I860.  Vox  this  and  the  following  census,  however,  only  In- 
dians living  with  the  general  population  were  counted.  In  1880  an  attempt 
was  made  to  enumerate  nontaxed  Indians,  which  meant  those  living  on 
reservations.  A  special  schedule  was  prepared,  but  it  was  used  only  for  a  few 
reservatiogs  near  military  installations.  Theje  are  schedules  in  the  National 
Archives  of  the  United  States  for  those  Indians  in  Washington  Territory 
under  the  Yakima  Agency  near  Fort  Sirncoe  and  the  Tulalip  Agency;  the 
Hunkpapa.  Miniconjoa,  and  Oglala  Sioux  of  the  Standing  Rock  Agency 
near  I-ort  Yates,  Dakota  Territory;  and  the  various  tribes  of  the  Round  Val- 
ley Reservation,  Calif.  The  census  was  to  include  all  Indians  living  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1880.  Members  of  families  who  died  after  that  date  were  included, 
but  children  born  later  were  omitted,  The  schedule  called  for  the  name  of 
the  tribe,  reservation,  agency,  and  nearest  post  office;  the  number  in  the 
household  and  a  desGription  of  the  dwelling;  and  the  Indian  name  (with  an 
I'nglish  translation)  of  each  person  in  the  family,  his  relationship  to  the 
head  of  the  family,  marital  and  tribal  status,  description,  and  information 
about  occupation,  health,  education,  ownership  of  property,  and  source  of 
subsistence.  Often  the  enumerator  was  unable  to  furnish  all  the  data  re- 
quired, but  in  some  cases  information  was  added  about  tribal  customs  or 
living  conditions,  j 
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Most  of  the  census  schedules  tor  1890  were  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the 
Census  Bureau  used  a  special  schedule  lor  Indians  to  prepare  the  Report  on 
Indians  Taxed  and  Non-  Taxed  in  the  United  States  Except  Alaska  (1894). 
O.ther  special  reports  on  Indians  were  published  from  information  gathered 
in  the  1910,  1930,  1950,  and  I960  censuses,  There  is  also  information  about 
Indians  in  the  general  population  schedules  for  1900  and  later  years,  but 
only  those  for  1900  are  open  for  research.  The  population  schedules 
through  1890  are  available  as  microfilm  publications. 

.C  artographic  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  include  enumeration 
district  "Office  Copy"  maps  and  enumeration  district  descriptions, 
1880- 1950.  The  maps  do  not  show  population  figures.  The  census  enumera- 
tion description  volumes  for  1900,  1910,  and  1920  give  population  figures 
for  Indian  reservations  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Volumes  / 
for  1930  and  1940  give  Indian  population  figures  that  apparently  were  fur-/ 
nished  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  "Supervisor  omit— Indian  Bureau 
takes  this  district"  is  stamped  under *fhe  name  and  description  of  many  dis- 
tricts constituting  all  or  part  of  an  Indian  reservation.  The  1950  volumes 
give  Bureau  of  the  Census  population  figures;  however,  notes  sometimes 
state  "the  Indians  in  this  HA),  were  included  in  special  Indian  Tabulation, M 

Among  the  published  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  an  outline 
map  of  the  State  of  New  York  showing  the  reservations  of  the  Six  Nations 
and  giving  in  tabular  form  the  acreage  and  population  of  each  reservation 
for  the  1 1 tli  census,  I8JX).  There  are  also  separate  maps  on  a  larger  scale  of 
the  Onondaga,  Tonawanda,  Cattaraugus,  Tuscarora,  and  St.,  Regis 
Reservations,  showing  population  figures  for  1890  (the  Allegany  Reserva- 
tion map  is  missing). 

Audiovisual  records  include  60  photographs  of  the  Navajo  Indian  1 
enumeration,  1930.  Twenty-four  of  these  photographs  show  tl]e  Indians 
and  their  homes  and  activities,  and  the  remainder  show  the  enumerator  and 
the  terrain. 

Sec  Katherine  H.  Davidson  and  Charlotte  M.  Ashby,  comps., 
I'reltminurv  Inventory  of  the  Records  of  the  Hureau  of  the  Cwsus%  PI  161 
(1964), 

RKCOmJSOKTIHlJNim^ 

(Kl  (OKI)  (-ROUP  26) 

In  peacetime,  the  Coast  Guard  was  a  unit  of  the  Department  of  the 
treasury  from  its  creation  by  an  act  of  January  28,  191.5  (38  Stat.  800),  until 
it  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Transportation  in  1967.  The  docu- 
ments relating  to  Indians  inMhis  record  group  are  actually  records  of  other 
Ireasury  Department  agencies  that  became  units  of  the  Coast  Guard:  the 
I  ighthouse  Service  (called  the  Lighthouse  Board  from  1852  to  1910 and  the 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses  from  1910  to  1939)  and  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service. 
I  etters  from  the  collector  of  customs  (who  was  also  Superintendent  of 
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Lights)  at  Key  West,  Ma.,  to  the  t  ilth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  who  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  Lighthouse  Service,  describe  events  during  the  second 
Seminole  war,  1835-42,  when  Indians  attacked  and  destroyed  (he  Cape 
Florida  Lighthouse  at  Key  Biscayne.  Related  records  of  the  Revenue-Cutter 
Service  include  logbooks  of  vessels  that  were  ordered  to  Florida  to  assist  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  the  correspondence  ("X"  series)  between  officers  of 
these  cutters  and  the  Secretary  of  t hie  Treasury  about  events  of  the  war.  ) 

The  Revenue-Cutter  Service  had  special  duties  in  Alaska,  notably  the  en- 
forcement of  regulations  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  or  firearms  to  natives 
and  the  unauthorized  killing  of  fur-bearing  animals  and  the  protection  of 
fishing  grounds/  In  the  Alaska  file  of  the  Service,  1867-1914,  reproduced  as 
M641,  are  records  concerning  Eskimos;  Indians;  Sheldon  Jackson,  General 
Agent  for  Education  in  Alaska;  reindeer;  and  other  related  subjects. 

In  the  general  photographic  subject  file,  1886-1947,  under  M Alaska"  are 
approximately  100  photographs  of  Eskimos  in  Alaska  and  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  ca,  lcM6.  I  hey  show  handicrafts,  boats,  egg  and  walrus  hunts, 
homes,  and  graveyards.  There  are  another  25  photographs,  ca.  1890.  Other 
photographs  in  these  sets  show  Siberia  and  Siberian  natives,  and  both  sets 
may  have  been  taken  in  connection  with  the  annual  importation  of  reindeer 
from  Siberia,  Three  motion  picture  films,  1922  and  1938,  show  Alaskan 
natives;  one  of  the  two  1938  films  shows  the  commander  of  the  Bear  marry- 
ing an  Eskimo  couple  aboard  the  cutter. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS 
(RECORD  (iKOUP  30) 

A  decimal  subject  classification  (487)  for  roads  on  Indian  reservations  is 
part  of  the  general  correspondence  and  related  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  1912-50.  Under  this  classification  are  filed  10  inches  of  cor- 
respondence,  reports,  memorandums,  procedural  issuances,  applications 
for  emergency  relief  funds  in  1935,  tables,  and  other  records,  These  docu- 
ments relate  mostly  to  general  programs  and  relations  between  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  (whose  main  function  was  the  administration  of  the  Feder- 
al-aid highway  program)  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  but  they  also 
concern  individual  construction  projects.  Many  cross-references  to  records 
in  other  subject  classifications  al,so  are  included,  Roads  on  reservations, 
access  roads,  and  roads  through  reservations  were  involved, 

The  cartographic  records  of  the  Bureau  include  State  and  county  trans- 
portation maps.  Among  photographs  illustrating  the  history  of  transporta- 
tion, 1896-1952,  under  the  subject  "Indians/'  arc  75  photographs  or 
photographic  copies  of  artworks,  many  copied  from  bdoks.  Included  are 
works  by  Frederick  Remington,  Charles  Schrevogel,  and  George  Catlin. 
There  are  four  photographs  of  Cherokee  Indians  along  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway,  June  1939. 
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See  Truman  K.  Slrobridge,  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads ,  PI  134(1962). 

GENERAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
(RECORD  GROUP  235) 

The  general  records  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, formerly  known  as  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  a  decimal  classification  scheme.  Information  relating  to  Indians  can 
"be  found  in  file  370.3,  which  concerns  conferences,  conventions,  and  con- 
gresses, and  in  file  600,  which  relates  to  public  assistance.  File  370.3  in- 
cludes correspondence  relating  to  U.S.  participation  in  the  First  and  Second 
Inter-American  Conferences  on  Indian  Life,  held  in  April  I940and  October 
1948.  File  600  includes  correspondence,  memorandums,  and  reports,  / 
]  948-49,  concerning  racial  discrimination  against  Indians  through  the 
denial  of  public  assistance  provided  for  under  the  Social  Security  Act  . 

See  Jerry  N.  Hess,  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  PI  181  (1975). 

RECORDS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
(RECORD  GROUP  12) 

The  Alaska  Division  of  the  Office  of  Education  conducted  education, 
medical,  and  other  programs  for  Alaska  natives  f rom  1 885  until  193 1 ,  when 
it  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Most  records  concerning 
Alaskan  activities  also  were  transferred  (see  pages  1 12-114),  but  some  are 
still  among  the  records  of  the  Office  of  Education,  particularly  the  letters 
sent,  1 870^1909.  Most  of  these  letters  have  been  reproduced  as  M635,  Most 
of  the  corresponding  letters  received  apparently  no  longer  exist. 

See  Carmen  Delle  Donne,  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records 
of  the  Off  ke\of  Education,  PI  178(1974). 
\ 

RECORDS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
(RECORD  GROUP  90) 

1  he  Public  Health  Service  has  administered  Indian  health  programs  since 
1 W  and  BeforeWn  it  cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  There, 
ate  only  a  few  records,  however,  concerning  such  matters  among  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Public  Health  Service  now  in  the  National  Archives.  They  in- 
clude reports  and  correspondence  on  the  incidence  of  diseases  on  Indian 
reservations  and  the  investigation  of -diseases  among  Indians,  principally, 
during  the  period  1900  to  1920.  Most  records  concerning  Indian  health  ac- 
tivities are  in  Records  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Record  Group  75, 
especially  those  of  thd  Health  Division  (seepages  109-111). 
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KM 'OK OS  01  THE  CHILDREN  'S  BUREAU 
(RECORD  CROUP  102) 

The  Children's  Bureau  was  established  in  1912  to  investigate  and  report 
on  all  matters  relating  to  childhood  and  subsequently  was  given  various  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities:  Records  relating  to  Indian  children  are  in  the 
central  files  of  the  Bureau,  1912-40,  under  the  classifications  9-3-7-3, 
1 9 1 2-20;  0-2-8-4, 1 92 1  -28;  and  0-2-9-4,  1 929-40.  They  relate  especially  to 
health,  education  and  economic  conditions. 

See  Carmen  R.  Delle  Donne,  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Rec- 
ords of  the  Children  *s  Bureau,  PI  1 84  (1976). 

RECORDS  OK  THE  OFFICE 
OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
(RECORDCROUP  16) 

The  general  correspondence  of  the  Off^e  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
1906-69,  is  arranged  by  year  and  thereunder  in  part  by  subject.  It  relates 
more  to  general  policies  and  departmental  procedures  than  to  individual 
programs,  which  are  documented  in  detail  among  the  records  of  individual 
bureaus.  For  most  years  through  1963,  there  are  records  under  the  heading 
•'Indians/'  although  for  the  most  part  these  are  cross-reference  sheets.  The 
records  concern  such  subjects  asland,  forestry,  employment,  soil  conserva- 
tion, water,  farm  credit,  the  distribution  of  food  to  needy  Indians,  agricul- 
tural extension,  and  legislation.  Sometimes  there  are  records  about  some 
matter  in  which  the  Secretary  took  a  personal  interest. 

In  the  general  photographic  subject  file  under  "Indians,"  there  are  25 
photographs  relating  to  Indian  life,  1920-32,  1935-39,  and  1943-45.  These 
ph6tographs  are  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Extension  Service, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  and  Information  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

See  Helen  Finneran  Ulibarri,  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the 
Records  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  PI  191  (1979). 

RECORDS  OF  THE  FORES!  SERVICE 
(RECORD  GROUP  95) 

i 

The  Bureau  of  Forestry  had  been  operating  for  4  years  within  the  Depart* 
mem  of  Agriculture  when  it  took  the  designation  Forest  Service  in  1905  and 
received  jurisdiction  over  the  national  forest  reserves  previously  controlled 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  The  Congress  had  authorized  the  estab* 
lishmcnt  of  forest  reserves  from  the  public  domain  in  1891,  Managing  In- 
dian timberlands  has  been  the  direct  responsibili:y  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  except  during  1908-9  when  the  Forest  Service  undertook  this  task. 
Otherwise  the  Service's  involvement  with  Indian  timberlands  has  been  rc- 
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strictcd  to  such  mailers  as  fiic  control  and  Indian  ownership  of  lands  within 
national  forest  areas,  l  or  these  reasons  and  because  of  ih<:  organizational 
structure  of  the  Forest  Service,  only  a  small  quantity  of  materials  relating  to 
1  nclian  t  imberlands  is  segregated  from  the  rest  of  its  records. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Office  of  Ftrdcral  Cooperation  in  the  Branch 
of  Silviculture,  1908-11  (6  ft,),  documents  the  management  of  Indian 
timberlands  by  the  Forest  Service  under  the  short-lived  agreement  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  In  1909  it  was  estimated  .that  Indian  lands  con- 
tained about  12  million  acres  of  timber.  Besides  logging  and  timber  sales, 
the  Forest  Service  was  concerned  with  improving  yield  and  extinguishing 
fires  as  well  as  with  tlie  Indian  labor  needed  to  carry  out  its  programs,  Some 
i%*foe  correspondence  specifically  concerns  defining  the  cooperative  agree- 
ment between  the  two.agcncies,  but  most  of  it  pertains  to  general  timber  op- 
erations and  related  Work.  Information  about  work  plans,  expenditures, 
contracts,  trespasses,  the  disposition  of  dead  timber,  and  the  condition  Of 
the  forests  is  also  included  in  this  correspondence. 

f  iled  with  the  records  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Forest  Protection 
are  annual  fire  reports  for  individual  Indian  reservations,  1934-47  (I  ft.), 
The  type  of  information  given  varies  somewhat  depending  on  the  year,  but 
each  report,  when  applicable,  shows  the  number  and  causes  of  fires,  the 
number  of  acres  burned,  and  the  cost  arising  from  the  damage.  The  reports 
were  prepared  to  further  the  cooperative  lire  protection  programs  author- 
ized by  theClarke-MeNary  Act  of  1924(43  Stat.  653), 

Among  the  records  of  the  Division  of  Recreation  and  Land  Uses  is  some 
correspondence  between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  General  Land  Office 
concerning  allotment  applications  of  Skagit  Indians  to  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Washington  National  Forest.  This  correspondence, 
1915-21,  contains  recommendations  of  the  Forest  Service  as  to  whether  the 
applications  should  be  approved  or  rejected. 

Some  Indian-related  reports,  1933-36,  arc  filed  with  the  central  files  of 
the  Forest  Research  Divisions  under  MR  Cooperation,  Indian." 

Cartographic  records  include  maps  of  Indian  reservations  showing  forest 
classifications,  1903-20,  and  published  maps  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Forest  Service  regions,  which  show  Indian  reservations. 

In  a  general  photographic  negative  file,  1897-1930,  arj:  several  hundred 
photographs  relating  to  Indians.  Subject  headings  include  Indians,  arti- 
facts, arts  and  handicrafts,  and  ruins  and  totem  poles. 

See  Harold  T.  Pinketl,  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  (he  Records  of 
the  f  orest  Service,  P,l  18,  revised  by  Terry  W.  Good  (1969),  and  Charlotte 
M,  Ashby,  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Cartographic  Records  of 
the  f  orest  Service,  PI  167(1967). 
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RECORDS  OF  HIE  FEDERAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE 
(RECORD  (/ROUP  33) 

The  Federal  Extension  Service  (now  Extension  Service)  is  the  educational 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  working  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies.  Extension  programs  for  Indians  are  for 
the  most  part  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (see  pages  1 1 1  and 
1 12);  they  have  included  classes,  demonstrations,  work  supervision,  and  ex- 
periments. The  general  correspondence  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service, 
1907-46,  is  arranged  by  year  and  thereunder  by  different  categories,  includ- 
ing Federal  bureaus,  until  1943,  when  a  subject-numeric  scheme  was 
adopted,  There  are  records  concerning  Indians  under  headings  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Indian  affairs.  In  1955  extension  activities  for 
Indians  in  some  States  were  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  the  State  extension  services.  The  annual  narrative  and  statistical  reports 
of  extension  workers  from  then  through  1960  include  reports  from  workers 
assigned  to  Indian  agencies. 

l  ive  Department  of  Agriculture  motion  picture  films  have  sequences  re- 
lating to  Indians.  I  hese  include  Flathead  dances  in  Montana,  1921 ;  a  Paiute 
chief  presenting  a  war  dance.  1926;  Dakota  Indians  in  the  Nebraska  Nation- 
al Fore*!,  1929;  a  Sauk  war  dance  in  Iowa,  1932;  and  Chinese  air  cadets 
watching  a  New  Mexico  Indian  dance  festival,  1944, 

See  Virgil  E.  Baugh,  cotnp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  of  the 
(  xtension  Service,  PI  83  (1955). 

RECORDS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY 
AND  PLANT  QUARANTINE 
(RECORD  GROUP  7) 

Some  records,  mainly  concerning  insect  pests  such  as  grasshoppers, 
beetles,  and  bollworms,  are  among  the  general  correspondence  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  1925-34,  under  the  heading  "Special  Folders-In- 
dian Affairs,"  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
1934-5? ,  under  the  heading  "Interior-Indian  Affairs.'* 

See  Harold  T.  Pinkett,  comp.%  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  of 
the  bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  PI  94  (1956). 

RECORDS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  AGRIC  ULTURAL  EC  ONOMICS 
(RECORD  (i  ROUP  83) 


Among  the  project  files  of  the  Bureau,  which  conducted  and  coordinated 
economic  and  statistical  research  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  are 
some  records  concerning  farming  pfospecta  on  the  Colorado  River  Indian 
Reservation,  1951,  and  among  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Public  Fi- 
ll untie  Section  arc  some  records  concerning  Indian  land  policy,  1934. 
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In  the  photographic  subjecl  tile  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management, 
under  •'Addenda-Indians,"  are  50  photographs  showing  Indians ;  .J  their 
living  conditions  mainly  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  1900-1905.  Three 
photographs  were  mdde  in  the  State  of  Washington  in  1915,  and  there  are 
an  additional  20  pKotographs  under  "Addenda-Indians-Prehistoric," 
showing  ruins  and  sites  mainly  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  in  1903,  Two  of 
the  items  are  of  an  Indian  shell  mound  near  Coden,  Ala.,  1911,  and  one  is 
an  undated  view  of  a  mound  near  Miamisburg,  Ohio. 

See  Vivian  Wiser,  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  PI  104(1958). 

KIXOKIrt OF THIK  SOU.  CONSERVATION  SKRVICK 
(RKCORI)  GROUP  114) 

The  creation  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  1935  and  the  subsequent  expansion  of  its  duties  were  the  result  of 
attempts  to  consolidate  efforts  of  several  Government  agencies  rt>  prevent 
soil  erosion,  By  art  agreement  between  the  Agriculture  and  Interior  Depart- 
ments, a  unit  called  Technical  Cooperation-Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (TC- 
BIA)  was  established  in  the  Service  in  December  1935.  From  surveys  of  land 
conditions,  use,  tenure,  and  dependency  on  resources  ofMndian  reserva- 
tions, plans  and  programs  were  to  be  developed  to  control  erosion  and  use 
and  manage  Indian  lands  properly.  By  1939  much  of  the  unit's  work  had 
been  taken  over  by  .the  Service's  regular  organization,  and  the  remaining 
staff  concerned  itself  with  cooperative  relations  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  There  are  general-1  records  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
pertinent  to  Indian  reservation  work,  but  records  of  the  separate  TC-BIA 
unit  are  more  useful. 

Files  of  the  Director  of  TC-BIA.  1937-39  (4  ft.),  relate  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  headquarters  office  of  that  unit  and  to  its  relationships  with  the 
main  offices  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  other  cooperative  agencies,  The  coordination  of  work  on  Indian  reser- 
vations is  the  major  subject  of  these  records. 

General  operations  of  the  TC-BIA  unit  are  documented  in  the  unit's  sub- 
ject classified  files,  1935-39  (7  ft.),  The  main  headings  used  for  filing  are: 
Administration  and  Organization,, Cooperation,  Education-Information, 
Fiscal  and  Accounts,  Legislation,  Personnel,  Procurement  and  Purchase, 
Property,  Reports,  Research-Compilation,  Social  ^Atomic  Studies,  anil 
Technical  Surveys,  Each  heading  is  further  divide(|fnto  subject  subhead- 
ings, with  Technical  Surveys  having  the  most  extensive  amount  of  materi- 
als; there  are  major  subheadings  for  Agronomy,  Conservation  Surveys,  En- 
gineering, Erosion  Surveys,  Reconnaissance  Reports,  Forestry,  Geology- 
Hydrology,  Range  Management,  and  Wildlife. 

There  are  TC-BIA  project  records  for  about  90  individual  Indian  agencies 
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or  reservations,  iWfi  W  (15  ft,).  They  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  name 
of  unit  and  thereunder  by  subject  subheadings, 

Many  records  relating  to  work  on  Indian  reservations  were  accumulated 
in  regional  offices  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  after  its  regular  field  or- 
ganization absorbed  TC^BIA  functions,  For  example,  such  materials  (7  ft.) 
are  with  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Office  records;  other  types  of  field  units 
created  Indian-related  records  as  well.  » 

There  are  also  records  concerning  demonstration  Indian  land  projects 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  part  of  a 
program  to  purchase  and  convert  submarginalljwd.  This  program  was  con- 
ducted successively  by  the  Federal  Emergency  idief  Administration,  Reset- 
tlement Administration,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  The  Indian  projects  were  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  when  the  land  had  been  acquired.  There  arc  both  general 
records  aifU  records  concerning  individual  projects.  Project  files  for  Indian 
lands  are  interfiled  with  those  for  other  projects,  but  they  can  be  identified 
from  project  description  books. 

Cartographic  records  consist  of  aerial  photographs  and  ^hoto  indexes  of 
selected  areas  in  the  United  States,  1933-39,  including  spectfifc  projects  on 
1 1  western  reservations,  and  manuscript  and  published  maps  of  the  United 
States,  its  regions,  and  the  States,  compiled  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice  and  its  predecessors;  these  include  maps  that  were  prepared  for  TC-BI A 
reports.  The  maps  show  land  classification,  soils,  erosion,  alkalinity, 
agronomy,  ground  water  levels,  forage  types,  woodlands,  and  engineering 
facilities  for  individual  reservations, 

Audiovisual  records  include  about  500  photographs  illustrating  the  lives 
and  activities  of  Navajo,  Pima,  Papago,  Hopi,  Havasupai,  Zuni  ,  Pueblo 
and  other  Indians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  1935-37. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  FARMERS  HOMK  ADMINISTRATION 
(RECORD  GROUP  96) 

Records  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  its  predecessors,  the 
Resettlement  Administration,  1935-37,  and  Farm  Security  Administration, 
I937\46,  include  some  information  about  the  participation  of  Indians  in 
Depression  emergency  programs,  such  as  rural  rehabilitation,  land  utiliza- 
tion, and  resettlement.  Most  of  the  pertinent  records  are  in  the  071  Coop- 
eration with  Federal  Agencies  decimal  classifications  of  central  and  regional 
office  general  correspondence,  'ierc  are  also  some  maps  of  California 
showing  boundaries  of  Indian  reservations,  with  a  table  for  each  reservation 
indicating  the  manner  of  land  acquisition,  land  ownership,  agricultural 
values,  grazing  values* and  commercial  timber  values. 

See  Stanley  W.  Brown  and  Virgil  E.  Uaugh,  comps,,  Preliminary  lnven» 
lory  of  the  Records  of  the  farmers  Home  Administration,  PI  118  (1959). 
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When  t he*  Indian  Claims  Commission  was  created  by  an  act  of  August  13, 
1946  (60  Stat.  1049),  it  was  granted  power  to  hear  and  determine  claims 
.  against  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  any  identifiable  group  of  American 
Indians  residing  within  the  United  States  or  Alaska,  Interested  parties  were 
to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  present  evidence  in  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Commission  before  any  final  determination  was  made  upon  a  claim,  The 
Commission  could  icquire  by  subpena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  all  necessary  evidence;  it  could  also  require  the 
taking^)!'  written  depositions  before  any  inc/ividual  competent  to  administer 
oaths,  m  taking  testimony,  allowance  w^s  to  be  mi?.de  for  cross-examina- 
tion. ,  ' 

Originally  it  was  intended  that  the  Commission  should  receive  claims  for 
a  period  of  5  years  only  and  that  its  work  would  be  terminated  after  another 
5  years.  Later  acts  extended  the  litt  of  the  Commission  several  times.  Until 
it  was  abolished  in  1978,  it  consisted  of  five  members,  with  three  necessary 
to  provide  a  quorum  for  a  decision,  Before  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mission, tribal  claims  against  the  United  States  were  heard  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  (sec  pages  370  and  371). 

Most  of  the  claims  are  based  on  inadequate  compensation  for  lands  ceded 
by  the  tribes.  The  adjudication  involves  establishing  Indian  title  to  the  laud, 
determining  the  value  of  the  land  at  time  of  the  cession,  and  determining  the 
,  amounts  of  payments  made  by  the  United  States  and  of  counterclaims,  or 
offsets,  by  the  Government  against  the  Indians. 

The  records  of  t he  Indian  Claims  Commission  now  in  the  National  Ar- 
chives consist  of  197  feet  of  files  for  closed  cases,  1947-67,  A  case  file 
usually  pei tains  to  one  tribe  or  related  or  allied  tribes  or  bands.  Records  of 
consolidated  case  files  are  often  placed  together,  but  occasionally  parts  of 
them  are  maintained  under  the  original  docket  numbers,  The  original 
papers  in  a  case  file  might  include  correspondence,  petitions,  motions, 
briefs,  findings,  objections,  memorandums,  reports,  transcripts  of  proceed- 
ings, orders,  opinions,  final  judgments,  and  appeals.  There  also  may  be  ex- 
tensive materials  submitted  as  evidence  by  plaintiffs  and  defendants, 
Inhibits  include  copies  of  documents  from  other  record  groups  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  from  other  depositories,  cartographic  and  photo- 
graphic materials,  constitutions  and  charters  of  Indian  groups,  ethnological 
and  anthropological  reports,  appraisals  of  Indian  lands,  mineral  appraisals, 
General  Accounting  Office  financial  reports  (see  pages  363  and  364),  pub- 
lished works,  and  excerpts  from  them.  These  case  files  not  only  document 
matters  at  issue  in  the  claims  proceedings,  but  they  are  also  a  valuable 
source  for  compiled  information  about  th:  tribes  and  their  relations  with 
the  United  Slates. 
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The  overall  arrangemnil  of  records  is  by  docket  number  (except 
where  there  is  a  consolidation)  and  thereunder  by  kind  of  document.  Plain- 
tiff's and  defendant's  exhibits  within  a  case  file  are  separately  arranged  ac- 
cording to  numbers  stamped  on  the  backs  of  the  individual  items, 

RECORDS  OF  THK  VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 
(RECORD  GROUP  IS) 

Although  the  first  national  pension  act  of  the  United  States  was  passed  as 
early  as  August  26,  1776,  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  pen- 
sion system  was  divided  among  the  President;  the  Congress;  the  Depart- 
ments of  War,  Navy,  and  Treasury;  and  the  States  until  1833,  In  that  ye^r,  t 
the  Congress  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Pensions  to 
administer  the  military  pension  system  under  the  direction  of  the  SeeretaiV 
of  War  (4  Stat.  619,  622).  An  act  of  1840(5  Stat.  369)  transferred  responsi- 
bility Tor  Navy  pensions  lo  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  and  an  act  of 
1843  (5  Stat.  597)  gave  the  Commissioner  responsibility  for  military  bounty 
land  warrants,  I  n  1 849  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  was  transferred  to  the 
new  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  in  1930  the  Commissioner's  Office 
(known  as  the  Bureau  of  Pensions),  the  U.  S.  Veterans*  Bureau,  the  Nation- 
al Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  and  the  f  unctions  of  the  Office  of 
the  Surgeon  General  concerning  the  provision  of  artificial  limbs  and  other 
appliances  were  consolidated  to  form  the  Veterans  Administration,  an  inde- 
pendent executive  agency. 

Pension  and  Bounty  Land  Warrant  Application  Files 

Included  in  this  voluminous  body  of  records  are  approximately  54,000 
pension  application  files  and  also  several  thousand  bounty  land  warrant  ap- 
plications based  on  the  service  of  Indian  scouts,  Indian  soldiers,  and  other 
soldiers  in  Indian  wars  throughout  the  I9^h  century.  There  arc  also  applica- 
tions for  pensions  and  bounty  land  warrants  by  Indians  who  served  in  o.her 
wars  of  the  United  States.  \  x 

A  pension  or  bounty  land  warrant  application  file  may  contain  one  or 
more  applications  of  a  veteran  or  his  dependents  or  heirs;  documents  sup- 
porting the  identity,  service,  or  character  of  the  claimant;  and  evidence  of 
the  action  taken  on  the  claim.  A  veteran's  application  was  a  sworn  state- 
ment submitted  on  a  printed  form  that  might  include  information  on  the  act 
under  which  he  applied;  date  of  application;  name,  address,  age,  birthplace, 
and  date  of  birtKof  the  veteran;  date  and  place  of  enlistment  and  discharge; 
rank,  company,  and  commanding  officer;  physical  description;  occupation; 
date  and  circumstances  of  any  disability  resulting  from  his  service  and  the 
medical  treatment  received;  other  enlistments  or  military  service  of  the  vet- 
eran; date,  number,  and  amount  of  any  other  pensions  and  bounty  land 
warrants  received;  names  and  date  and  place  of  marriage  oj  the  veteran's 
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parents;  date  and  place  of  marriage  and  divorce;  names  and  dates  of  birth 
of  his  children;  his  addresses  since  leaving  the  service;  his  signature  or  mark; 
and  sometimes  date  and  place  of  death.  The  applications  of  Indians  general- 
ly are  brief.  The  greater  command  of  the  English  language  by  other  soldiert 
sometimes  resulted  in  extensive  narrative  accounts,  verging  on  the  autobio- 
graphical, of  experiences  in  battles  or  campaigns, 

Claimants  often  submitted  documentary  evidence  to  support  their  appli- 
cations, such  as  marriage  certificate?.,  wills,  commissions,  discharges,  affi- 
davits of  other  veterans  or  knowledgeable  persons,  and  miscellaneous  corre- 
spondence, An  especially  interesting  example  is  a  four-page  letter  from  Pat- 
rick Henry  to  George  Rogers  Clark  in  the  Revolutionary  War  pension  appli- 
cation of  William  Meriwether,  containing  instructions  on  the  handling  of 
Indians  on  the  Northwest  frontier. 

Other  Records 

The  records  of  the  Veterans  Administration  also  include  many  series  of 
pension  payment  and  control  registers  that  could  be  used  to  locate  records 
pertaining  to  Indians.  Registers  maintained  by  pension  agencies  in  the 
States,  for  instance,  contain  lists  of  the  names  and  service  histories  of  veter- 
ans paid  by  those  agencies.  One  such  compilation  has  been  reproduced  as 
M.I  23,  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  1890:  Schedules  Enumerating 
Union  Veterans  and  Widows  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  Among 
the  records  of  the  Special  Examination  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Pensions 
are  correspondence  and  memorandums,  1917-30  (1  ft.),  concerning  veri- 
fication of  Indian  scouts'  military  service  and  alleged  violations  of  pension 
laws. 

KKORUS OF TIIK  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
(RECORD  GROUP  106) 

Curtogniphic  Records 

There  are  copies  of  two  maps  coaled  by  Charles  C,  Roycc  in  1384  and 
published  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Rtyhrt  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  One 
shows  the  former  territorial  limits  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  has  a  chron- 
ological schedule  of  Cherokee  cessions.  The  other  shows  the  territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  originally  assigned  to  the  Cherokee  and  the  areas 
occupied  by  them  in  1 884.  There  is  also  a  published  map  prepared  by  John 
Wesley  Powell  for  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Bureau,  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  American  Indian  linguistic  stocks  in  Greenland  and  North 
America,  excluding  Mexico. 

Audiovisual  Records 

There  are  160  oversize  glass  negatives  of  photographs  of  American  In- 
dians, 1H70-I907,  from  the  Bureau  of  American  lithnology.  They  show  in- 
dividuals, groups,  deleg  .ions  in  Washington,  I).  C„  and  views  of  Indian 
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homes,  pueblos,  and  activities.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  retained 
most  of  the  Bureau's  photographs.  A  portfolio  of  21  watercolor  sketches  by 
Matilda  Coxe  Stevenson,  1882,  are  of  Acoma,  Cochiti,  and  Laguna  Pueblos 
and  bf  ruins  arid  landscapes  in  tb?  vicinity  with  copies  of  ancient  pottery 
pieces.  An  alburn  of  photographs  by  F.  A.  Ames,  1887-89,  includes  views 
of  Hopi  Indians,  their  homes  and  activities',  reservation  headquarters,  and 
Navajo  neighbors. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  sound  recordings,  1915-41,  include  110 
recordings  made  by  John  P.  Harrington  of  songs  of  the  Mission  Indians  of 
California  sung  by  Jose  Orivas  Albanas,  1930-41;  a  series  of  12  discs  re- 
cording the  voices  of  Aleuts  Agripina  Merkulieva,  Aqua  Sepatin,  and  Irskiy 
Scpatin  telling  stories  and  giving  linguistic  and  cultural  information  in  their 
native  tongue,  with  Knglish  translations  by  Irskiy  Sepatin;  and  four  Cher- 
okee recordings  and  an  address  of  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the  Indians,  1915. 
Recordings  of  six  episodes  of  the  radio  program  "The  World  is  Yours," 
'  1936-39,  relate  to  Indian  life  and  history.  The  subjects,  are  American  In- 
dians, mound  builders,  arrowheads,  John  Smith  and  the  Virginia  Indians, 
Eskimos,  and  Indians  of  the  Great  Plains,  The  recording  of  the  radio  pro- 
gram "Racial  Equality,"  May  24,  1937,  in  the  "Let  Freedom  Ring*'  series 
dramatizes  racial  prejudice  through  history  and  racial  discrimination 
against  Indians,  Orientals,  and  Negroes  in  America. 

Motion  picture  films,  1903-49,  include  three  reels  dealing  with  Indian 
sign  language  demonstrations  at  Fort  Browning,  Mont.,  1931;  two  dealing 
with  archeorogical  work  at  ruins  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  1932;  and  one 
showing  Charles  Lindbergh  and  his  wife  posing  with  Eskimos  in  Nome, 
Alaska,  1931! 

KI  C OHDS  OF  Till.  PUBLIC  WORKS  ADMINISTRATION 
(RECORD  GROUP  135) 

The  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works  was  established 
in  1933,  renamed  the  Public  Works  Administration  (PWA)  in  1939,  and 
abolished  in  1943.  It.  administered  a  program  of  Federal  and  non-Federal 
public  works  by  means  of  loans  and  grants.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
sponsored  many  PWA  projects.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  records  of  the 
PWA  were  destroyed;  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (Record 
Group  75),  particularly  those  of  the  Construction  Division,  are  the  main 
source  for  information  about  these  projects.  Among  the  surviving  PWA- 
records,  however,  are  several  scries  of  records  of  the  Projects  Control  Divi- 
sion with  identifiable  records  concerning  Burcau\)f  Indian  Affairs  projects. 
These  include  correspondence  relating  to  Federal  projects,  with  two  folders 
relating  chiefly  to  the  employment  of  Indians  on  projects;  records  of  trans- 
fers of  funds  and  changes  in  projects;  records  relating  to  the  justification  of 
projects,  including  letters  from  Members  of  Congress,  and  local  officials 
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and  others,  approvals  by  the  President,  and  photographs;  and  lists  of  proj- 
ects recommended  tor  allotments  of  funds, 

See  L.  Evans  Walker,  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  of 
thePublic  Works  Administration,  PI  125(1960). 

RECORDS  OF  THE  WORK  PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION 
(RECORD  GROUP  69) 


The  Works  Progress  Administration  was  established  by  Executive  Order 
7034  on  May  6V  1935,  to  operate  the  work  relief  program  as  a  whole.  Its 
chief  function  Was  to  provide  jobs  for  needy  persons  through  the  establish-  % 
numt  of  useful  projects.  On  July  I,  1939,  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion was  incorporated  into  the  Federal  Worlds  Agency  and  renamed  the 
Work  Projects  Administration;  operational^  terminated  in  1943.  Of  the 
funds  that  had  been  expended  under  the  program  by  1942,  about  75  percent 
went  to  construction  and  engineering  projects,  while  the  remaining  25  per- 
cent was  used  for  public  service  projects  employing  white  collar  workers. 

The  centra!  correspondence  files  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  in- 
clude a  small  file  (001)  relating  to  Indian  relief  in  1935.  Most  of  the  docu- 
ments concern  the  need  and  eligibility  of  Indians  for  relief  assistance.  It  also 
contains  a  list  of  projects  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Indian 
agencies,  and  Indian  reservations,  Among  the  records  of  the  Information 
Division  are  two  folders  containing  records  relating  to  Indians  benefited  by 
the  Work  Projects  Administration  (982-A  and  982-B).  Serial  reports  of 
Federal  Project  No.  4,  the  Survey  of  Federal  Archives,  are  useful  for  infor- 
mation on  the  location,  use,  and  content  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
records  in  the  field  during  the  late  1930V  Also  pertinent  are  records  of  the 
arts  projects  under  Federal  Project  No.  I—music,  theater,  writers1,  and 
art— each  of  which  conducted  programs  dealing  with  Indian  culture,  Copies 
of  some  of  the  publications  resulting  from  research  projects  concerning  In- 
dians are  maintained  with  the  Records  and  Research  Library  of  the  Work 
Projects  Administration. 

There  are  microfilm  copies  of  files  for  individual  projects,  chiefly  from 
State  and  local  offices.  They  Ure  mostly  administrative,  however,  and  it  is 
frequently  difficult  to  locate  records  for  a  particular  project,  Records  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (see  pages  127  and 
1 28)  usually  are  a  better  source, 

In  the  central  office  photographic  subject  file,  1936-42,  under  ••Socio- 
logical—Indians" are  25  photographs  showing  activities  on  the  Tojiawanda 
Reservation*  N.Y,,  in  1936;  homes  built  on  the  L'Anse  Reservation,  Mich.; 
an  Osage  family  in  Oklahoma;  and  the  dedication  of  a  fish  screen  in  Yak- 
ima C  ounty,  Wash,,  May  6,  i939,  There  are  also  75  photographs,  filed  un- 
der "Historical  Projects- Areheologieal  Restoration,"  showing  the  identifi- 
cation, excavation,  and  restoration  of  Indian  mounds  and  sites  in  Alabama, 
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Arizona,  Cieorgia,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Texas,  1936-39.  A  motion  pic- 
*    ture  film,  "X  Better  Minnesota,'*  made  byPathe  News  in  1937  shows  Sioux 
and  Chippewa  Indians  weaving,  embroidering,  and  making  beads. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS 
(RECORD  GROUP  35) 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC),  1937-43,  and  its  predecessor, 
Emergency  Conservation  Work,  1933-37,  were  intended  primarily  to  pro- 
vide employment  and  training  for  youths  through  conservation  and  natural 
.  resources  development  work.  Indians  of  any  age,  however,  were  eligible. 
There  are  some  records  concerning  CCC  Indian  activities  in  its  general 
correspondence,  correspondence  of  the  Division  of  Planning  and  Public 
Relations,  and  correspondence  of  the  Division  of  Selection  with  Federal  and 
private  agencies.  The  main  source  for  information  about  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  program  for  Indians,  however,  is  among  the  records  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps— Indian  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs (see  pages  1 26  and  1 27). 

In  the  central  office  photographic  subject  file,  1940-42,  under  "Indian 
Service1'  are  15  photographs  showing  Indian  CCC  activities  on  the  Santa 
Clara  Indian  Reservation,  N.  Mex.,  stabilization  of  the  ruins  of  Pecos  Mis- 
sion and  Pueblo  Bonito,  and  the  Chippewa  burial  ground  at  Ta^arac  Lake, 
Minn.  There  are  also  24  photographs  that  show  Tlingit  Indian  CCC  en- 
rollees  restoring  the  totems  in  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  Alaska. 

See  Harold  T,  Pinkett,  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  PI  1 1  (19^8). 

RECORDS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 
(RECORD  GROUP  119) 

The  National  Youth  Administration  (NYA)  conducted  programs  for 
needy  young  people  from  1935  to  1944.  Records  of  the  NYA  concerning  In- 
dians are  widely  dispersed  and  difficult  to  locate,  but  -  file  of  printed  and 
processed  materials  includes  two  handbooks  for  Indian  counselors  prepared 
in  New  York,  There  is  also  a  color  motion  picture  film,  1942,  showing 
Apache  Indians  presenting  the  matachina .dance. 

RECORDS  OF  THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  1940- 
■  (RECORD  GROUP  147) 

The  Selective  Service  System  was  established  in  1940  to  provide  a  method 
of  obtaining  men  for  military  and  naval  service.  Among  the  central  files  of 
the  System  are  folders  marked  "Indians9'  or  "Indian  Reservations"  for  the 
years  1940  to  1944,  They  include  correspondence,  memorandums,  circulars, 
tables,  maps,  and  other  records  concerning  such  subjects  as  procedures  for 
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registering  Indians,  the  liability  of  Indians  for  compulsory  military  service, 
and  the  refusal  of  certain  Indians  to  register.  There  are  also  cross-references 
to  other  subject  headings.  \  > 

See  Richard  G.  Wood,  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  &j(the  Records  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  1940-47,  PI  27  (1951). 

RECORDS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FAIR  EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICE 

(RECORD  CROUP  228)  \ 

The  first  Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Practice  was  established  in 
1941,  It  was  replaced  in  1943  by  a  second  Committee,  in  the  OfficeVfor 
Emergency  Management,  which  operated  until  1946,  The  Committee  form- 
ulated and  interpreted  policies  to  combat  racial  and  religious  discrimination 
in  employment;  received,  investigated,  and  adjusted  complaints  of  such  dis-\ 
crimination;  and  assisted  Government  agencies,  employers,  and  labor 
unions  with  problems  of  discrimination.  The  Committee  was  concerned 
primarily  with  the  employment  of  blacks,  but  there  are  a  few  files  for  cases 
involving  complaints  by  Indians. 

See  Charles  Zaid,  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  of  the 
Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Practice,  PI  1 47  ( 1 962). 

RECORDS  OF  THE  WAR  RELOCATION  AUTHORITY 
(RECORD  GROUP  210) 

The  War  Relocation  Authority  (WRA)  was  established  within  the  Office 
for  Emergency  Management  by  Executive  Order  9102  of  March  18, 1942,  to 
assist  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  who  had  been  evacuated  from  the  West 
Coast  by  military  order  for  national  security.  The  WRA  enlisted  the  co- 
operation of  a  number  of  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  selecting  sites  for  re- 
location centers  to  house  evacuees.  Centers  were  established  at  Poston, 
Mi,,  on  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation  (the Colorado  River  Re- 
location Center);  and  at  Sacaton,  Ariz.,  on  the  Pima  Indian  Reservation 
-  (the  Gila  River  Relocation  Center).  The  Leupp  Indian  School  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  was  turned  oVecto  the  WRA  for  use  as  a  camp  for  malcontents 
from  relocation  centers. 

Documentation  of  the  establishment  of  the  centers  is  among  the  WRA's 
headquarters  subject-classified  general  files  that  relate  to  administration 
and  to  relocation  centers.  File  1 1 , 122,  "Memos  and  Agreements  With  Other 
Agencies,0  includes  correspondence  and  copies  of  agreements  pertaining  to 
the  Leupp  Indian  School  and  to  the  Colorado  River  location,  There  also  is 
material  concerning  a  controversy  between  the  WRA  and  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  over  the  water  supply  at  Gila  River.  File  41.020  consists  of 
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agreements,  memorandums,  correspondence,  and  other  records  concerning 
the  Gila  River  Center,  1942  46.  There  are  similar  materials  for  the 
Colorado  River  Center,  1942-46,  under  41 .050. 

There  are  also  subject-classified  files  maintained  at  the  centers,  but  a 
document*by-document  search  would  be  required  to  locate  any  relevant  rec- 
ords. Guides  to  the  files  of  the  Colorado  River  and  Gila  River  Relocation 
Centers  are  available  for  use  in  the  National  Archives  Building.  . 

See  Estelle  Rebec  and  Martin  Rogin,  comps,,  Preliminary  Inventory  of 
the  Records  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority,  PI  77  (1955). 


%  The  Office  of  War  Information  coordinated  the  Government's  World 
War  II  information  programs,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  In  the  photo- 
graphic subject  file  of  the  Pictures  Division  of  the  Overseas  Operations 
Branch,  1942-45,  are  seven  photographs  filed  under  "Indians  (American) 
in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,"  1943-44.  The  card  index  refers  to  15  other 
photographs  filed  under  other  subjects.  These  include  an  Indian  receiving 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  and  others  serving  in  New  Britain  and  in 
the  women's  auxiliaries.  Among  photographs  used  to  illustrate  feature 
stories,  1942-45,  are  20  photographs  relating  to  Indian  culture,  the  Gil- 
crease  Museum  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  a  rally  in  Denver,  Colo,  (files  1313, 
1825,  1843,  1858,  and  2052).  In  photographs  depicting  "Life  in  the  United 
States"  are  10  photographs  concerning  Indian  crafts  and  religion;  those 
concerning  the  latter  relate  to  the  1948  ordination  of  John  J.  Brown,  the 
first  Black  foot  Indian  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  The  photographic 
subject  file  of  the  Magazine  Branch  includes  75  photographs  under  "Ameri- 
can Indian"  showing  Indian  activities,  handicrafts,  artworks,  and  homes, 
1938-44.  Motion  picture  films  include  a  reel  of  United  News  Films  showing 
Navajo  Indian  women  making  gifts  for  Red  Cross  packages,  1943. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION  AGENCY 


The  U.S.  Information  Agency  carries  out  international  information  ac- 
tivities, In  its  general  photographic  subject  files,  1948-65,  there  arc  about 
120  photographs  filed  under  "Indians  (American)**  showing  Indians  and 
their  activities  in  the  United  States.  The  subject  index  on  3-  by  5-inch  cards 
refers  to  approximately  50  other  photographs  filed  under  other  subjects. 

Among  photographs  of  the  Paris  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Times, 
1932-40  and  1944-50,  are  approximately  50  photographs  of  American  In- 
dians filed  under  l4Peaux  Rouges,**  1928-39  and  1947-50.  They  show  In- 
dians in  their  home  areas  and  also  in  Nev/  York  City,  London,  and  Paris 
and  with  President  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Additional  photographic  negatives 
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for  which  there  arc  no  prints  may  be  located  by  consulting  the  card  index 
under  the  same  subject  heading. 

RECORDS  OF  AGENCIES  FOR  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AND  LEGAL  SERVICES 
(RECORD  GROUP  3SD 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  was  established  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  Au- 
gust 20,  1964  (78  Stat.  508).  The  Office  directed  a  number  of  programs  to 
combat  poverty  and  coordinated  programs  of  other  agencies.  There  were 
special  programs  for  Indians,  most  under  the  direction  of  the  Community 
Action  Program  Office,  They  varied  according  to  the  needs  of  the  tribes, 
but  included  education  (including  adult  education  and  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram for  young  children),  job  training,  economic  development,  reservation 
development,  housing,  homemaking,  day  care,  community  health,  emer- 
gency food  care,  community  organization,  and  cultural  enrichment.  In  1969 
direction  of  Indian  programs  was  taken  over  by  the  Office  of  Operations  of 
OEO.  In  1975  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was  replaced  by  the 
Community  Services  Administration,  but  by  this  time  the  Indian  programs 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Among  the  records  of  the  Office  of  Operations  are  records  concerning  In- 
dian programs  in  the  States,  1965-72  (5  ft.),  programs  conducted  by 
Arizona  State  University  to  provide  training  and  technical  assistance  for'ln- 
dians  on  reservations,  a  college  and  university  consortium  for  Indian  com- 
munity activity  programs,  and  public  relations.  There  arc  also  1973  tabula- 
tions, prepared  from  the  1970  decennial  census,  concerning  low  income 
neighborhoods  in  large  cities  and  giving  some  statistics  for  Indians,  particu- 
larly for  those  living  in  cities  in  California.  Among  motion  pictures  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  1965-72,  arc  some  that  show  conditions 
of  poverty  among  Indians. 

Sec  Dcbia  Newman,  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  PI  188(1977). 
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WAR  DEPARTMENT  COLLECTION  OF  CONFEDERATE  RECORDS 

(RECORD  GROUP  109) 

The  present  War  Department  Collection  of  Confederate  Records  was 
transferred  to  the  National  Archives  from  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  in 
1938.  The  collection  had  first  come  into  Federal  custody  when  the  U,S. 
Army  seized  the  records  during  its  occupation  of  Richmond  at  the  end  of 
vthe  Civil  War.  By  that  time,  however,  many  records  already  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  those  that  came  into  War  Department  custody  con- 
sisted largely  of  records  of  thft  Confederate  Congress  and  the  Departments 
of  War,  Treasury,  and  Post  Office.  Some  records  were  subsequently  ac- 
quired by  the  War  Department  by  purchase  and  donation  and  were  added  to 
the  original  collection. 

An  act  of  February  21,  1861,  gave  the  Confederate  War  Department 
jurisdiction  over  Indian  affairs,  and  a  subsequent  act  of  March  1 5,  1 861 ,  es- 
tablished a  Bureau  of  Indian  ^Affairs  in  the  Department.  No  central  office 
records  of  this  Bureau  are  knoyn  to  have  survived,  but  there  are  a  few  rec- 
ords of  field  offices  among  the  records  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(seepage  144). 

See  Elizabeth  Bethel,  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment Collection  of  Confederate  Records,  PI  101  (1957).  Further  informa- 
tion about  Confederate  records,  including  those  pertaining  to  Indians,  is  in 
Henry  P.  Beers,  Guide  to  the  Archives  of  the  Government  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America  (1968).  Many  of  the  surviving  Confederate  records  re- 
lating to  Indians  have  been  published  Wi  the  multivolume  War  Department 
publication  The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Rec- 
ords of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  (Washington,  1880- 1901). 
Chapter  and  volume  citations  given  below  are  to  this  work, 

a.eneral  Records 

RliCORDS  RELATING  TO  INDIAN  TREATIES 

Compilations  jf  Treaties  Negotiated  by  the  Confederate  Provisional 
Government  with  Indian  Tribes  in  lS6tf  chapter  VII,  volume  36,  and  chap- 
ter VIII,  volume  297,  contain  identical  printed  compilations  of  treaties 
negotiated  by  Albeit  Pike,  the  Confederate  commissioner  to  the  Indian  na- 
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tions  west  of  Arkansas.  The  treaties  were  printed  as  part  of  The  Statutes  at 
Large  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America 
.  .  .  And  the  Treaties  Concluded  by  the  Confederate  States  With  Indian 
Tribes  (Richmond,  1864)  Included  are  treaties  with  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw,  Seminole,  Wichita  and  affiliated  tribes,  Osage,  Quapaw,  and 
Cherokee. 

There  is  also  an  incomplete  manuscript  of  Albert  Pike's  report  to  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  Davis  on  the  result  of  his  mission  to  the  Indian  nations  west 
of  Arkansas  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1861.  Pike  summarizes  his 
meetings  and  dealings  with  the  various  tribes  and  gives  his  overall  impres- 
sions. The  Confederate  commissioner  also  recommends  general  and  specific 
policies  to  be  pursued  by  the  Confederate  Government  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE 

In  a  series  of  miscellaneous  papers  and  correspondence,  1862-64  (2  ft.), 
are  several  letters  of  Brig.  Gen.  Albert  Pike  relating  to  Indian  affairs;  a 
copy  of  Pike's  address  to  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Seminole,  Chickasaw,  and 
Choctaw  on  the  occasion  of  relinquishing  his  command  over  Indian  Terri- 
tory, July  31,  1862;  and  a  statement  by  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians  given 
in  March  1868,  relating  to  the  exodus  of  Creek  Indians  under 
Hopthleyoholo  from  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  country  following  the  battles 
fought  in  the  winter  of  1861-62, 

War  Department 

CENTRAL  OFFICE  CORRESPONDENCE         •     /  \ 

The  letters  sent  and  received  by  the  Confederate  Secretary,  of  War  and 
Adjutant  and  Inspector  General  contain  correspondence  with  Commission- 
ers of  Indian  Affairs,  military  officers  in  the  field  who  were  involved  in  In- 
dian battles  or  Indian  administration,  and  prominent  Indians.  The  most 
pertinent  series  and  their  accompanying  finding  aids  arc  available  as  NARS 
microfilm  publications,  including  M522,  Letters  Sent  by  the  Confederate 
Secretary  of  War,  1861-1865;  M523,  Letters  Sent  by  the  Confederate  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  the  President,  1861-1865;  M437,  Letters  Received  by  the 
Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  1861-1865;  M474,  Letters  Received  by  the 
Confederate  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General,  1861-1865;  M409,  Index  to 
Letters  Received  by  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  1861-1865;  and 
M410,  Index  to  Letters  Received  by  the  Confederate  Adjutant  and  In- 
spector General  and  the  Confederate  Quartermaster  General,  1861-1865, 
Many  of  the  pertinent  letters  received,  however,  are  no  longer  in  their, 
original  file  locations,  having  be6n  used  in  compiling  the  Official  Retfftds 
and  thereafter  placed  in  a  new  publication  file. 
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"  *  MILITARY  COMMAND  RECORDS 

Trans-Mississippi  Department 

A  Trans-Mississippi  District,  embracing  parts  of  Louisiana,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  was  established  on  January  9,  1862.  On  May 
26,  1862,  it  was  joined  with  the  Department  of  Texas  to  form  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department.  During  the  later  years  of  the  war,  this  Department  o 
was  the  highest  level  Territorial  command  having  jurisdiction  over  those 
Western  tribes  under  Confederate  control.  The  records  date  from  1863, 
when  Lt.  Gen,  Edmund  Kirby  Smith  assumed  command. 

Four  volumes  of  letters  and  telegrams  sent  and  circulars  issued,  1863-65, 
chapter  II,  volumes  70-72  and  731/2,  contain  copies  of  correspondence  with 
successive  Confederate  commanders  of  the  District  of  Indian  Territory  and 
with  commanders  of  Indian  troops  in  the  field.  Letters  relate  primarily  to 
military  operations  and  troops  in  Indian  Territory.  Several  1865  letters  per- 
tain to  a  proposed  Indian  council  on  the  False  Washita  in  May  of  that  y?ar. 

The  letters  and  telegrams  received,  1863-65  (8  in.),  also  contain  cor- 
respondence with  Confederate  commanders  and  officials  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory. Included  are  copies  of  letters  from  Col.  Stand  Watie  to  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Creek  Nation  and  to  the  governor  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw Nation,  August  9,  1863,  and  to  the  commander  of  the  2d  Choctaw 
Regiment,  December  10, 1863.  There  is  a  copy  of  written  remarks  addressed 
by  Watie  to  an  unidentified  "Grand  Council"  of  tribes,  November  12, 
1863,  The  document?  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  Indian  military 
situation  and  the  need  for  Indian  unity  and  self-reliance.  Otherwise,  Indians 
would  be  "enslaved  by  an  inferior  race  and  trodden  under  the  feet  of  an  ig- 
norant and  insolent  foe.  ..."  Also  among  the  letters  and  telegrams  re- 
ceived is  a  33-pagc  report,  August  20,  1864,  by  Col.  R.  W.  Lee,  assistant 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  Arkansas  and  Red  River  Superintendency, 
concerning  Indian  affairs  there. 

Disirk  r  or  Indian  Territory 

Most  Confederate  Indian  operations  centered  in  western  Arkansas  and 
Indian  Territory.  The  Indian  country  west  of  Arkansas  and  south  of  Kansas 
was  the  Department  of  Indian  Territory,  created  in  1861,  Merged  into  the 
Trans  Mississippi  Department  in  May  1862,  it  became  a  separate  district 
under  that  command  in  July  1864,  Those  command  records  that  exist  as 
.  separate  entities  and  contain  significant  information  on  Indians  are 
described  below. 

The  letters  transcribed  in  the  four  volumes  of  letters  sent,  1863-65,  chap- 
ter It,  volumes  258  ?..<*,  268.  and  270,  were  written  to  military ^fficers  in 
the  field,  including  commanders  of  Indian  troops,  Indian  agtfits,  Indian 
leaders,  and  officials  in  the  Confederate  War  Department.  The  correspond- 
ence relates  to  a  variety  of  subjects,  including  the  raising  and  administering 
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of  Indian  regiments,  military  campaigns,  depredations  committed  upon  In- 
dians by  whites,  destitution  among  Indians  and  efforts  made  by  Confeder- 
ate authorities  to  cope  with  this  problem,  councils  and  meetings  of  various 
groups  of  tribes,  and  attitudes  of  Indians  and  Confederate  authorities 
toward  each  other, 

A  letter  from  Brig.  Gen.  William  Steele  to  his  superior  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department  in  March  1863  illustrates  typical  problems  en- 
countered by  both  Indians  and  Confederates.  "I  hold  the  Indians  firm  in 
their  allegiance.  A  decided  and  strenuous  effort  must  be  made  to  relieve 
them  of  the  cruel  and  relentless  oppression^  which  they  are  now  subjected. 
There  is  scarcely  a  day  that  1  am  not  in  receipt  of  some  sad  talc  of  murder 
and  outrage,  (Ms  in  connection  to  their  starving  condition  has  been  quite 
sufficient  to  drive  them  to  the  enemy.  1  wonder  at  their  firmness  and  loyalty 
under  circumstances  so  truly  discouraging."  On  the  Indians  as  troops,  how- 
ever, Steele  confided  in  1863,  "They  are  of  very  little  value  as  soldiers,  but 
they  are  better  as  friends  than  enemies." 

Letters  received,  mostly  1864-65  (I  in.),  are  from  Brig.  Gen.  D,  H. 
Cooper  and  other  Confederate  commanders,  Indian  chiefs,  and  Federal  of- 
ficers. The  correspondence  relates  to  prisoners,  Federal  raids,  the  disposi- 
tion of  Indian  slaves,  military  forces  in  the  district,  the  collapse  of  Confed- 
erate authority  over  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  resumption  of  Federal 
control.  This  series  also  includes  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  a  grand  coun- 
cil of  the  Confederate  Indian  tribes  at  Cherokee  Town  on  the  Washita 
River,  August  8,  1864;  a  compact  between  Confederate  and  prairie  tribes 
made  at  Camp  Napoleon,  Washita  River,  May  26,  1865;  and  a  treaty  be- 
tween Texas  authorities  and  various  tribes  including  the  Kiowa,  Arapaho, 
i    Lipan,  and  Cheyenne,  May  27,  1865. 

The  letters  sent  by  the  Inspector  General's  Office,  1864-65,  chapter  II, 
volumes  259  and  260.  many  of  which  were  written  to  the  commander  of  the 
District  of  Indian  Territory  and  other  military  officers  in  the  field,  relate 
primarily  to  administrative  and  organizational  matters  connected  with  the 
various  troops,  both  Indian  and  white,  who  served  under  the  command. 
The  tetters  deal  with  such  problems  as  appointments,  courts-martial,  mili- 
tary discipline,  the  general  condition  of  the  troops,  and  the  keeping  of 
muster  rolls,  returns,  and  other  records.  In  addition  to  the  letters,  several 
inspection  reports  have  been  transcribed,  including  a  report  of  an  inspection 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Douglas  H.  Cooper's  Division  in  July  1864.  Regarding  the 
condition  of  troops  of  the  1st  Indian  Brigade  under  Col.  Stand  Watie,  Col. 
F,  F.  Portlock,  the  inspecting  officer,  noted  their  lack  of  arms,  clothing, 
other  supplies,  and  pay  for  a  year.  He  praised  their  continued  adherence  to 
the  Confederate  cause  despite  such  hardships,  stating  that  "the  habits  of 
obedience  which  the  Indian  displays  controlled  by  a  strong  will  is  capable  of 
being  molded  in  any  form  by  those  whom  they  know  and  respect  among 
themselves." 
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Letters  received,  1864  65  (lA  in.),  are  mostly  from  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  They  relate  to  inspections  of  posts 
and  troops,  the  keeping  of  records  and  the  filing  of  reports,  and  various 
procedural  and  administrative  matters, 

Gen.  Thkophii  us  Holmes 

Holmes  commanded  successively  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  and 
the  District  of  Arkansas  and  sometimes  becaW  involved  in  Indian  matters, 
Several  letters  in  his  private  correspondence,  1861-64,  chapter  II,  volume 
358,  relate  to  Indians,  including  one  of  November  II,  1862,  in  which 
Holmes  alleged  conditions  of  drunkenness  among  Cooper's  command  of 
Indians  and  Texans,  and  one  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  November  15,  1862, 
expressing  disapproval  of  a  proclamation  to  the  Indians  issued  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Albert  Pike,  On  May  25,  1863,  reporting  on  conditions  in  general 
among  the  Indians,  Holmes  noted  that  the  "Indian  country  to  the  west  of 
Arkansas  is  in  a  starving  condition  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  this  the  Indians  are 
perfectly  loyal  and  set  examples  many  in  Arkansas  might  follow  to  ad- 
vantage." 

Records  Relnllng  to  Military  Service  ' 

There  are  muster  rolls  (I  ft,)  for  various  Indian  organizations  raised  by 
the  Confederate  Government,  in  addition  to  other  rolls  for^vhitc  organiza- 
tions that  served  in  the  Indian  Territory,  Most  of  the  relevant  information, 
however,  was  abstracted  onto  cards  during  the  late  I9Mi  century  by  the 
Adjutant  General's  Office,  which  had  custody  of  the  records.  The  informa- 
tion is  currently  available  in  compiled  military  service  records,  which  in- 
clude a  file  for  each  individual  who  served  in  an  organization.  There  are 
also  caption  and  reeord-of-events  cards,  which  contain  information  about 
the  activities  of  the  unit  as  a  whole,  The  caption  cards  are  available  as 
M86I ,  Compiled  Records  Showing  Service  of  Military  Units  in  Confederate 
Organizations;  information  about  the  Indian  organizations  is  on  roll  74, 
Pertinent  compiled  military  service  records  reproduced  by  the  National  Ar- 
chives and  Records  Service  include  M258,  Compiled  Service  Records  of 
Confederate  Soldiers  Who  Served  in  Organizations  Raised  Directly  by  the 
Confederate  Government,  and  M33I,  Compiled  Service  Records  of  Con- 
federate General  and  Staff  Officers  and  Nonregimental  Enlisted  Men.  The 
former  includes  records  of  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Creek, 
Osage,  and  Seminole  organizations  (rolls  77-91),  and  the  latter,  files  for 
such  staff  officers  as  Brig,  Gens,  Stand  Watie,  Douglas  H.  Cooper,  and  Al- 
bert Pike.  Individual  files  in  both  collections  include  original  papers  in  addi- 
tion to  abstracts  on  cards.  Most  ofthe  documents  pertain  to  the  administra- 
tive aspects  of  an  officer's  career,  including  appointments,  resignations, 
and  recommendations  for  promotion,  In  some  instances,  these  papers  have 
substantive  value.  In  IMke's  file,  for  example,  is  a  letter  of  December  9, 
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1861.  relating  to  Indian  enlistments  and  treaties  and  subsequent  documents 
pertaining  to  ordnance  supplies  that  he  requisitioned  for  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. Watie's  staff  officer's  file  (roll  261)  includes  a  copy  of  a  letter  of 
March  31,  1863.  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Adjutant  General  author- 
izing Watie  to  raise  an  Indian  brigade. 

Other  Records 

RETURNS  OF  COMMANDS  AND  POJ#S 

This  series  includes  several  returns  for  1862-63  showing  military  forces 
employed  in  Indian  Territory  and  the  various  forts  or  agencies  at  which  they 
were  stationed.  There  is  also  a  return  of  medical  officers,  dated  March 
1865,  lor  the  entire  war,  and  there  are  various  rosters  of  staff  officers  serv- 
ing in  Indian  Territory.  There  are  post  returns  showing  officers  stationed  at 
Fort  Washita,  dated  April  7,  1865;  Boggy  Depot,  dated  February  22.  I865j 
and  Doaksville.  dated  March  31.  1 865,  all  in  the  Cherokee  Nation, 

*  CASUALTY  LISTS  AND  BATTLE  REPORTS 

Most  of  these  documents,  particularly  the  battle  reports,  were  printed  in 
the  Official  Records.  The  casualty  lists  have  been  reproduced  as  M836, 
Confederate  Slates  Army  Casualties:  Lists  and  Narrative  Reports,  1861- 
1865,  and  the  documents  pertaining  to  battles  in  Indian  Territory  appear  on 
roll  7.  There  are  reports  for  the  engagements  at  Round  Mountain,  Novem- 
ber 19.  l86l;Chusto-Talasah.or  Bird's  Creek.  December  9,  1861 ;  Chusten- 
ahlah.  December  16,  1861;  Old  Fort  Wayne.  October  22.  1862;  and  Cabin 
Creek.  September  19.  1864.  There  also  are  battle  reports  for  Round  Moun- 
tain, Bird's  Creek,  and  Chustenahlah. 

R WORDS  OK  FORMER  RUSSIAN  AGENCIES 
(RECORD  GROUP  261) 

With  the  purchase  of  Alaska  in  1867,  the  United  States  acquired  some  of 
the  records  of  the. Russian- American  Company,  which  had  been  established 
in  1799.  The  company  was  granted  a  monopoly  of  trade  in  Russiu's  North 
American  possessions.  The  company  engaged  in  trade,  principally  in  furs, 
with  the  natives  and  employed  them.  Principal  operations  were  in  Alaska, 
but  the  company  had  outposts  as  for  south  as  northern  California,  The 
records.  1802  and  1817-67  (92  vols,),  are  almost  entirely  in  Russian.  They 
consist  principally  of  communications  received  and  sent  by  the  Governors- 
General  of  the  company,  There  are  also  logs  of  vessels  and  journals  of  ex- 
ploring expeditions.  Records  concerning  Indians  and  other  natives  are  dis- 
persed throughout  the  records.  These  records  have  been  reproduced  as 
Mil;  the  accompanying  pamphlet  intitules  a  calendar  to  the  first  six 
volumes  of  communications  received,  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  subject 
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content  of  the  records,  including  such  matters  as  marriages  with  native 
women,  churches,  the  sale  of  liquor  and  other  illegal  trade,  and  troubles 
with  natives. 

NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  CjllTCOLLECTION 
(RECORD  GROUP  200) 

This  record  group  includes  gifts  of  personal  papers,  historical  manu- 
scripts, and'eartographic  and  audiovisual  materials  donated  to  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service. 

Records  of  the  Indian  Superintendence  at  St.  Louis 

On  six  rolls  of  microfilm  are  copies  of  records  in  the  Kansas  State  Histori- 
cal Society,  Topcka,  of  the  successive  Missouri,  St,  Louis,  and  Central 
Superintenclcncies,  1812-55.  William  Clark  was  superintendent  until  his 
death  in  1 838,  and  some  of  his  personal  records  and  records  of  the  Missouri 
Fur  Company,  of  which  he  was  president  of  the  board  of  directors,  are  in- 
cluded. The  records  include  correspondence,  field  notes  and  plats  of  sur- 
veys, copies  of  treaties,  council  proceedings,  claims  records,  licenses  to 
trade,  and  many  accounting  records,  Sec  also  the  records  of  the  Central 
Superintendence  among  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (pages 
131-133), 

Sir  Henry  S.  Wellcome  Papers 

Sir  Henry  S.  Wellcome  was  an  advocate  for  Willjam  Duncan,  a  lay 
minister  for  the  Anglican  Church  Missionary  Society  who  founded  a  settle- 
ment for  the  Metlakahtla  Indians  at  Fort  Simpson,  British  Columbia.  He 
moved  the  settlement  to  Annette  Island,  Alaska,  in  1887.  In  time  contro- 
versies developed  between  Duncan  and  the  U.S.  Government  arising  from 
Duncan's  domination  of  Metlakahllan  affairs  and  from  his  resistance  to  the 
establishment  of  a  secular  Government  school.  Duncan  and  later  the 
trustees  of  his  estate  pressed  claims  against  the  Government  for  losses  of  in- 
dustries and  business  and  the  seizure  of  buildings  and  other  property,  Well- 
come collected  materials  to  support  the  Metlakahtla  case  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Congress.  The  papers  (105  ft,  in  FARC 
Seattle),  originals  and  copies,  came  from  the  records  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Office  of  Education, 
Alaska  Hoard  of  Ifdiicatton,  and  Alaska  Territorial  Governor's  Office; 
papers  of  Duncan  and<others;  letters  from  persons  with  whom  n  mean  had 
dealings;  and  the  records  of  the  office  that  Wellcome  opened  in  Washing* 
ton,  D.C. 
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The  main  series,  ea.  1856-1936,  is  identified  as  "A  Meilakahtla  History" 
arid  is  commonly  called  the  A- 1,  file  because  it  is  arranged  by  an  alphabeti- 
cal subject  classification  system  as  follows: 

A,  Government  documents 

I).  Duplicate  of  "A"  file 

(.'.  Council  reeoids 

I).  Bxeerpts  from  Government  documents 
li.  Selected  letters  of  Mr.  Duncan 

V.  Duncan-Strong  correspondence  |T,  N.  Strong,  an  attorney  in  Poet- 
land.  Oreg,| 

G.  Newspapers,  periodicals,  etc, 

H.  Minthorn  correspondence  |Dr.  and  Mrs,  H.  J.  Minthorn,  assistants 
to  Duncan  and  his  successors)  * 

I.  Native  documents 

J.  Miscellaneous  documents  (for  sources  other  than  those  listed  above] 
J.  Special  (groups  of  documents  relating  to  special  events,  for  which  the 

date  seems  of  prime  importance) 
K.  Kxeerpts  from  books  pertaining  to  Duncan  and  Meilakahtla 
K- 1 .  Bxcerpts  from  books  not  pertaining  to  Duncan  and  Metlakahtla 
L  Alphabetically  arranged  documents  for  which  the  subject  seems  of 
prime  importance, 

The  A-l  f«lc  consists  entirely  of  reproductions.  There  are  also  originals  of 
some  of  the  documents,  ea.  1864-1930,  which  relate  to  Duncan,  the 
Metlakahtla  Indians,  social  and  economic  activities  at  the  settlement,  the 
controversies  between  Duncan  and  the  Government,  and  more  general  mat- 
ters, There  arc  detailed  subject  indexes  to  both  the  reproductions  and  the 
original  records, 

Other  records  relate  to  the  administration  of  the  Metlakahtla  case,  prin- 
cipally the  planning  and  promotional  stages.  There  arc  records  labeled 
"confidential"  concerning  the  supervision  of  the  settlement  and  its  affairs, 
ea.  1926-36;  a  file  of  F,  A.  Ronan,  an  agent  for  Wellcome,  ea,  1856-1933; 
legal  records,  ca.  1891-1927;  and  indexes.  There  are  also  photographs, 
'  chiefly  depicting  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metlakahtla  settlements  and  the  ac- 
tivities there,  and  maps,  plats,  plans,  and  drawings  concerning  Alasku  and 
the  development  of  the  Metlakahtla  colony, 

See  kilmer  VV.  I.indgard.  comp.,  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Sir  Henry 
S.  Wellcome  Papers  in  the  f  ederal  Records  Center,  Seattle,  Washington,  PI 
150(1963). 

I  tlmn  Allen  Hitchcock  Papers 

Papers  of  tillutn  Allen  Hitchcock.  1880  1909,  include  both  personal  and 
official  papers  for  his  period  of  service,  1898-1907,  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Among  papers  arranged  by  subject  arc  records  concerning  the  Five 
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♦  V.ivili/ed  Tribes,,  the  Flathead  Reservation,  miscellaneous  Indian  affairs, 
the  Siletz  Reservation  (under  "Oregon  land  frauds"),  cattle  grazing  on  the 
Osage  Reservation,  and  various  officials,  There  arc  also  newspaper  clip- 
pings about  Indians,  affairs  in  Indian  Territory,  and  Hitchcock's  trip 
through  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories  in  1903.  There  is  also  published 
material  about  Indian  affairs. 

Herbert  James  Hagerman  Papers 

Papers  of  Herbert  J.  Hagerman  (5  ft.)  relate  primarily  to  his  period  of 
service,  1923-32,  as  special  commissioner  to  the  Navajo  Indians.  He  also 
served  on  the  Pueblo  Lands  Board,  and  the  papers' include  some  records  as 
early  as  1891,  presumably  acquired  from  other  officials,  relating  to  Pueblo 
Indian  matters.  ' 

Records  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council 

Among  records  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Administration  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  C  ouncil  concerning  a  study  of  the  Federal  work  relief  pro- 
gram are  a  few  records,  1935-36,  about  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  participa- 
tion in  emergency  activities. 

t  artographic  Records 

Maps,  1865-1927,  given  to  the  National  Archives  by  Gen.  W,  (\  Brown, 
include  maps  showing  routes  followed  by  Army  units  during,  Indian  cam- 
paigns and  plans  of  Indian  battlefields. 

Audiovisual  Records 

Still  pictures  include  29  photographs  of  Ne/  Perce  and  Coeur  d'AI6ne  In- 
dians in  northern  Idaho,  1880-1915. 

In  the  l  ord  collection  of  motion  picture  films,  1914-56,  is  footage  show- 
ing Indians  at  a  religious  camp  meeting,  1920;  Indian  activities  in  South 
Dakota,  1921;  Blackfeet  Indians  performing  at  Watcrton -International  and 
Glacier  National  Parks,  1936 and  1939;  Sioux  Indians  at  Mandan,  N.  Dak,, 
1931;  Seminole  Indians  in  Honda,  1921;  Hopi  Indians  in  Arizona,  1937; 
Pueblo  Indians,  1916,  1920,  and  1941;  and  Navajo  Indian  activities,  includ- 
ing sand  painting,  1934,  1937,  and  1941,  See  Mayfield  Bray,  Guide  to  the 
f  ord  f  ilm  ( Weviion  hi  the  National  A  rvhives  ( 1 970). 

The  Harmon  collection  of  motion  picture  films,  1930-51,  includes  four 
reels  taken  at  the  Santa  Fc  Indian  School  showing  general  activities  and  the 
teaching  of  silver  craft,  painting,  and  weaving;  two  reels  in  color  showing 
how  the  Navajo  painter  Quiney  Tahoma  depicts  the  life  of  his  people;  and 
10  reels  on  Indian  contributions  to  modern  civilization,  ai  ts  and  crafts,  em- 
ployment, and  other  topics.  1 

Among  Paramount  News  films,  1940-  57,  are  1 1  newsreels  with  scenes  of 
Indians,  1942  44,  1946  47,  and  1950-  52.  They  show  Indians  collecting 
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scrap,  giving  food  and  gilts  to  soldiers,  making  clothing  and  insignia  for 
airmen,  participating  in  a  parade,  presenting  a  war  bonnet  to  General  Vana- 
man*  and  being  watched  by  Presidential  candidate  Eisenhower  as  they 
dance  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex.;  Chief  Swimming  Eel  claiming  that  Manhattan  Is- 
land belongs  to  the  Indians;  and  Ute  Indians  arriving  at  Fort  Duchesne  to 
collect  payment  from  the  United  States  for  their  lands.  Another  newsreel 
shows  an  Eskimo  gathering  for  an  Easier  celebration  on  Baffin  Island  in 
1955. 

Universal  Newsreel  films,  1 929- 1 967  (edited  and  unedited  footage),  in- 
clude numerous  sequences  showing  Indians.  Many  of  them  relate  to  such 
ceremonial  activities  as  dances,  parades,  games  and  contests,  rodeos, 
dedications,  reenactments  of  historical  events,  visit.?  with  prominent  per- 
sons, and  participation  in  political  conventions;  others  show  fishing,  log- 
ging, health  care,  archeology,  and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  war- 
time activities. 

M()ur  Own  United  States"  films,  1935,  have  scenes  showing  a  Seminole 
catching  an  alligator,  a  Blackfoot  dance,  and  a  Seminole  carving  wooden 
dolls.  "See  America  First"  films,  1934-35,  have  scenes  of  a  Pueblo  village 
in  New  Mexico  and  Seminole  ruins  in  Florida.  A  Movietone  News  film 
shows  scenes  of  the  meeting  of  Indians  in  the  Florida  Everglades  to  form  the 
United  American  Indian  Republic,  1959,  Eastman  Teaching  Films  include  a 
film  on  Glacier  National  Park  showing  Indians  at  their  daily  activities  and  a 
dance,  1930.  A  National  Tuberculosis  Association  film  tells  the  story  of  a 
young  Navajo  with  tuberculosis,  emphasizing  the  danger  of  refusing  the  aid 
of  modern  medicine,  1941.  There  are  also  three  rolls  of  film  taken  by  Her- 
bert F.  Robinson,  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  irrigation  engineer,  of  Hopi 
and  Pueblo  Indians,  1920-25,  and  a  film,  ea,  1939,  about  a  'Most  city"  sub- 
merged by  Lake  Mead. 
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Aandahl,  Fred  G.,  208 
Abbott,  JarhcsD  ,  103 
Abbott,  Thotaas  J,,  73 
Abel,  Annie  K^loKc,  60 
Aberdeen  Area  Off  tec,  147 
Abert,  John  J.,  73,  287 
Abiquiu  Agency,  139,  147-148,  177,  184- 
185 

Absentee  Shawnee  Indians,  86, 103 
Absentee  Wyandot(te)  Indians,  49, 216 

Accounts 

Individual  field  offices,  148,  149,  131. 
153,  154,  155,  156,  137,  158,  159, 
160,  161,  162,  164,  166,  167,  168, 
169,  170,  171,  172,  173,  174,  175, 
176,  177,  179,  180,  181,  182/  183, 
184,  \»y  186,  187,  188,  190,  193, 
194 

Individual  Indians,  1 19  120,  207,  210, 
368 

Pribilof  Islands,  220 

ACCOUNTS,  BUREAU  OF  (TREAS- 
URY) (RG  39),  378-379 

Acoma  Pueblo,  397 

Active  (steamer),  356, 357,  383 

Adjutant  General,  31, 33 

ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 
I780*s  1917 (RG 94),  230-279 

Adobe  construction,  63 

Adoptions,  50, 96 

Adult  education,  56 

AGENCIES  FOR  ECONOMIC  OPPOR- 
TUNITY AND  LEGAL  SERVICES 
(RG38I),  402 
Agent  for  the  Indian  Factories,  18,  23 
Agreements  replace  treaties,  13 
Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of,  393 
AGRICULTURAL   ECONOMICS,  BU- 
REAU OF  (RG  83),  391-392 
Agricultural  extension,  37,  149,  164,  180, 
183,187,389 
See  also  Extension  work 
Agriculturali  Implements,  request  'for  by 

Chief  Moses  and  Joseph  Indians,  257 
Agricultural  produce,  112 
Agricultural  training,  36,  104. 133 


Agriculture.  25,  30,  62,  64,  101,  105,  108, 

123,  181-182,  198,326,  393 
Agriculture,  Department  of ,  391,  392 
AGRICULTURE,    OFFICE   OF  THE 

SECRETARY  OF  (RG  16),  389 
Agronomy,  392,  393 

Agua  Caliente  Band  of  Mission  Indians, 
173 

Agua  Caliente  Reservation,  78 
Airports,  53 

Alabama,  60, 92,  211,  214, 272,  374,  398 
Cherokee  Indians,  265,  290,  308 
Chickasaw  Indians,  153 
Choctaw  Indians,  73,215 
Creek  Indians,  156,  215,  271,  272,  290, 

341, 365 
Governor  of,  272 
Alabama -CoushaMl  Indians,  148 
Alamo,  Navajo  Indians  of,  177 
Alaska,  47,  63,  64,  204,  209,  221-223,  256, 
408,410 
Boundary  survey,  376 
Fisheries,  67,  220,  221,222,223 
Governor  of,  222, 409 
Indian  agent  for,  243 
Indians  and  natives  of,  26,  104-105, 
112-114,  124,  129,  163-164,  206, 
208,  209,  210,  212,  221-223,  233, 
256-257,  296,  298,  376,  387,  388, 
408-409 
Land, 214 
Liquor,  242,  387 

Navy  operations,  355,  358,  359,  360 

Programs  for,  208,  '12, 

Railroads  in,  222,  294 

Revenue  Cutter  Service,  387 

Russian-American  Co, ,  408 
Alaska,  District  of  (Army),  272 
Alaska,  Interdepartmental  Committee  on, 
206 

Alaska  Agency,  37  # 
Alaska  Board  of  Education,  409 
Alaska  Oanu  Commission,  221 
Alaska  Railroad,  222 
Alaska  Reindeer  Service,  III,  113 
Alaska  Section,  113 
Alaska  Trust  Fund,  113 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  204 
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Alaskan  Boundary  Tribunal,  176 
ALASKAN  TERRITORIAL  GOVERN 

MENT(RG348),  222-223 
Albunas,  Jose  Q|>va*(  397 
Albany, 18 

(steamer),  221 
Albuquerque,  178, 184, 188 
Albuquerque  Indian  School,  47,  148,  177, 

178,188,194 
Albuquerque  Sanatorium,  47, 188 
Alcatra*  (Island),  371,372 
Alcohol,  220 
Alcoholism,  371,  372 
Alden,  J.,  384-385 
Alrien,  James,  356,  357, 360 
Aldrich,  Cyrus,  104 
Aleutian  Islands,  64,  387 
Aleuts,  221, 222,  360,  397 
Alexis,  Orand  Duke,  of  Russia,  319 
Allan,  John,  8, 9 
Allegany  Reservation;  87,  386 
Alleghany  Seneca  Indians,  171 
Allen,  H,T,,  256-257 
Alligator,  4)2 

Allotments  of  land.  See  Land  allotments 

Aimy,  Jacob,  241 

Alphabets,  Indian,  376 

AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY 

FORCES  (WORLD  WAR  I),  1917-23 

(RGI20),  354 
American  Fur  Co,,  43, 383 
American  Indian  Defense  Association,  65 
American  Indian  Federation,  65, 67 
Amerlcan*Mcxlcan  Claims  Commission, 

377 

American  Philosophical  Society,  23 
Ames,  F,  A.,  397 

Ammunition,  237,  246,  264,  291, 316,  346, 
358 

Amusements.  56, 286,  2% 
Anadarko,  Okla.,360 
Anadarko  Area  Office,  148 
Anadarko  Indians,  143 
Anderson,  George  D.,73 
Anglican  Church  Missionary  Society,  409 
Animals,  56,  64 
Annette  Island,  113,222,409 
Annuities,  13,  16,  28,  29,  30, 36, 37,  39, 52, 
53,  58,  65,  114,  116,  118,  119,  198, 
365,  366 

Army,  262, 280,  281 

Indian  Territory,  194 


Indian  Trade,  Office  of,  18,  21,  22, 364. 
Individual  tribes  and  agencies,  93,  96, 
118,  148,  153,  154,  155,  156,  157, 
158,  161,  164,  165,  167,  168,  169, 
172,  173,  174,  176,  177,  183,  184, 
185,187,188,191,193,329 
Anthropology,  67, 97,  128, 394 
Apache,  District  of  (Army),  303 
Apache  Indians,  31,  63,  130,  138-139, 
147-148,  158,  167,  173,  182,  184,  187, 
286, 294,319,  375-376,399 
Bosque  Redondo,  310,  315 
C#ttle,  225 

Depredation  claims  against,  376 

Irrigation  project,  224 

Land,  218, 236,238,263 

Military  operations,  236,  237,  252,  259, 
302,  303-304,  310,  315,  326,  337, 
338-339,  340,351 

Prisoners,  230, 263,313,326 

Removal,  243, 249,  326 

Scouts,  291 

Subsistence,  235 

Treaties.  235, 344 

Wagon  roads  ,203 

See  also  names  of  Individual  bands 
Apatachicola  Indians,  74 
Apalachlcota  Reserves  file,  37 
Apatachicola  River,  275, 356, 360 
Apatachicola  Subagency,  37 
APPEALS,  UNITED  STATES  COURTS 

OF(RG276),  369 
Appointments,  16,  17,  21,  22,  27,  32,  42, 
64, 205-206,  207,  226 

See  also  President,  appointments  ■ 
Apprenticeships,  57 

Appropriations,  114,  115,  116,  195,  196, 
198, 201, 204, 206-207,  361, 364,  378 

Arapaho  Indians,  63,  64,  76,  131,  133,  140, 
147,225,237,253-254,  362 
Competency,  86 

Hostilities  and  military  operations,  237, 
239-240,  243,  257,  310,  314,  319, 
328,332,341-342,351 
Northern,  192,245 
Southern,  154,332 
Treaties,  235,  344, 406 
Archeology,  219,  225,397,398,412 
Arctic,  64 

Ardmore  District  Office,  169 
Area  offices,  25,  129 
See  also  names  of  individual  offices 
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Artckwi'ee   Fork   of  Republican  River, 
Kans.,235 

Arkkaree  Indians.  See  Arikara  ('Rees') 
Indians 

Arikara  ('Rets')  Indians,  .133,  159,  233, 

267,293,346 
'Arizona,  63.  130,  138,  139,  174,  204,  214, 

222, 374 

Apache  Indians,  158,  182,  230,  238,  241, 
254,  259,  289,  303-305,  318, 
338-339 

Archeology  in,  397,398-399 

Colorado  River  area  Indians,  154 

Governor,  246,  315 

Hopi  Indians,  41 1 

Indians  of,  64,  196,  219,  225,  235,  270, 

289,295,392,393 
Legislative  Assembly,  273 
Military  operations  in,  3),  236,  241,  259* 

303-305,337-339, 350 
Mohave  Indians,  77 
Paiute  Indians,  138 
•    Pima,  Papago,  and  Maricopa  Indians, 
92,  173174,  175,318 
U.S.  Attorney  for  District  of,  384 
Arizona,  Department  of  (Army),  236,  246, 

247,296,302,303-305 
Arizona,  District  of  (Army),  294, 326 
Arizona  Central  R  R  ,  44 
Arizona  State  Univ.,  402 
Arizona  Supcrintendency ,  37,  1 30- 1 3 1 , 234 
Arkansas,  45,  62,  142,  214,  217,  229,  289, 
343,  349 
Cherokee  Indians,  152,  153 
Choctaw  Indians,  73,  286 
Confederacy,  405, 407 
Seminole  Indians,  283,  310 
Arkansas,  District  of  (Army),  328 
Arkansas,  District  of  (Confederate),  407 
Arkansas  and  Red  River  Superintendency 

(Confederate),  405 
Arkansas  factory,  19,20.21,22 
Arkansas  Post,  19 

Arkansas  River,  19,  131,153,229,  309 
Arkansas  Superintendency,  37 
Arkansas  Supcrintendency  (Confederate), 
144 

Armed  Forces,  Indians  in  World  War  II, 
401 

Set  also  Military  service  of  Indians 
Arming  Indians,  51 
Arms,  246.  264,  316,  344,  358 


See  also  Guns 
Armstrong,  F.  C„  257 
Armstrong  Academy,  47,  169 
Armstrong  Roll  (Choctaw),  7 1-72 
ARMY.  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  (RG 

108),  228-230 
ARMY  CONTINENTAL  COMMANDS, 

U.S.,  1821  -1920 (RG  393),  298-348 
Army  officers  detailed  as  I ndian  agents  and 

superintendents,  32.  134,  143,  206, 

248. 297 
Arnold,  A,  A.,  296 
Amy,  William  F.M.,  244 
Aroostook  expedition,  366 
Arpin  Band  of  Potawatoini  Indians,  161 
Arrow  Rock,  19 
Arrows,  poisoned,  303 
Artesian  wells.  55 
Articles  of  Confederation,  5 
Artifacts.  390 
Arts,  56. 64,  390,  398,401 
See  also  Arts  and  crafts 
Arts  and  crafts.  209,  213,  222, 372, 41 1 
Asbestos,  158 
Ascensi6n,  Mexico,  339 
Asphalt,  54 

Asphalt  lands,  63, 85. 202 
Assimilation,  30, 58 

Assiniboin  Indians,  137,  138,  158, 159,  160, 
247 

Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  202, 205, 209 
Asylums,  55 

Atchison  and  Pike's  Peak  Railroad  Co, ,  84 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad 

Co.,  84 
Athletics,  56 

Atkinson,  Henry,  233,  279,  321 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  218-219 
Atrocities,  226,  227,229 
Attorney  General,  99,  197,  202,  214,  264, 
292,381 

Attorneys,  52.  70,  97. 99,  1 97,  1 98 
Attorneys,  U.S.,  381 ,  382,  383-384 
ATTORNEYS  AND  MARSHALS.  U.S. 

(RG  1 18),  383-384 
Atwood,  Stella  M.,  65 
Aupamut,  Hcndrick,  9 

B 

Bache,  A.  D.,383 

Bad  River  Reservation,  76 
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u\cnt, 


224 


Badlands,  309,  119 
Baffin  Island,  412 
Bahamas,  356 
Baker,  Darius  F.,  259 
Baker,  Fred  A,,  92,  95 
Balch,  Alfred,  74 
Baldwin,  Frank  D.,  262 
Balloons,  277 
Bandelier  National  Monur 
Banks,  97,1 13,  115 

Bannock  Indians,  134,  144,  159,  166,  192, 
294,318,347 
Eastern,  147 

Military  operations,  248,  263,  267,  302, 
303,306,  320,  347,349-350,352 

Western,  135 
Baptist  missionary  society,  216 
Barlow,  John  W,,  240 
Barnard,  11.  C,  376 
Barnet,  Wager,  235 
Barnett,  Jackson,  210 
Barren  Valley,  Oreg..  336 
Basket  Making,  57  , 
Battlefields,  plans  of,  411 
Bay  Mills,  47 
Beads,  399 

£taw<cutter),64,  360,  387 

Bcur  Butte,  Dakota  Territory,  248 

Bear  Paw  Mountain,  Montana  Territory, 

247,277  * 
Bcaulicu,  Minn.,  155 
Beaver  City,  Utah,  238 
Beaver  Creek,  274 
BedeP,  Timothy,  1 1 
Bee  culture,  57 
Beef  cattle,  I  If,  248,  250 

See  also  Cattle 
Beef  rations,  253-  254 
Beetfields,  37 
Beetles,  126,391 
Belknap,  William.  10 
Bell.  J.M.,257 

rtellc  Fontaine  factory,  19,20,  23 
Bcna.47 

Bennett,  Frank  T.,  23 J 
Bennett,  Leo  E.,  93 
Benteen,  Frederick  W.,  275 
Bentley,  Martin  J,,  115 
Bernard,  Reuben  F.,  236 
Bexar,  Tex  ,  286 
Big  Creek,  Indian  Territory,  276 
Big  Foot.  275,  351 


Big  Hole,  Montana  Territory,  277 

Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  expedition,  302, 

306,  307, 311-312 
Big  Horn  area,  238 

Big  Horn  expeditions  and  campaigns,  268, 

283,  347 
Big  Horn  River,  244,  245 
Big  Tree,  237, 239 
Billings,  Mont.,  210 
Billings  Area  Office,  148-149 
"Biographical  &  Historical  Index  of  Ameri- 
can' Indians  and  Persons  Involved  in 
Indian  Affairs/'  60-61 
Biological  Survey,  Bureau  of,  220,  221 
Birch  Cooley  (Coulee)  Day  School,  176 
Bird's  Creek,  Indian  Territory,  408 
Birkhimer,  W.E.,  260 
Births,  106, 123,  124,268 
Individual  field  offices,  149,  153,  155, 
156,  159,  160,  165,  167,  171,  177, 
180, 186,  187,  190,  193 
Bishop,  47, 189 
Bishop,  Thomas  G.,  96 
Bismarck 
Dakota  Territory,  246 
South  Dakota,  298 
Bismarck  Indian  School,  47, 149 
Bison  ranges,  53 

Black  Creek  Ordnance  Depot,  272 
Black  Foot,  330 

Black  Hawk  war,  233,  265,  267,  268,  269, 
279,  366 

Black  Hills,  243,  248,  310-311,347 

Black  Hills,  District  of  the  (Army),  319,  332 

Black  Hills  expedition,  302,  306,  307, 

310-3*11 
Black  Kettle,  329 

Blackfeet  Agency,  37,  47,  60,  132,  133,  134, 

138,  149,  243,254 
Blackfeet  Indians,  131,  133,  138,  145,  149, 
294,401,411,412 
Children,  97 
Hunting  grounds,  376 
Irrigation  project,  224 
Leases,  210-211 

Military  operations,  257,  267,  332 
Blackfeet  Sioux,  133, 185,345 
Blackfeet  Reservation,  223 
Blacks,  status  of,  272 
Blacksmiths,  30, 43 
Bland,  T.  A.,  256 
Blind,  asylums  for,  55 
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Blister  rusiionirol,  126 
Blood  (Kainah)  Indians,  138, 258 
Bloom  field  Seminary,  47, 60 

Blounl,  Willi W  228 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  387 

Blue  Water  Creek,  Nebraska  Territory,  322 

Blunt,  James  0„  309 

Boats,  221,37(4.387 

Bog|y  Depot,  408 

Bogy,  Lewis  V,,  65 

Bois  Fort  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians,  155, 
170 

Boise,  District  of  (Army),  301,  322,  324, 
3.14 

•Boise,  Idaho  Territory,  246 
Boise  band  of  Shoshoni  (Indians),  134-135, 
159 

Boise  Barracks,  Idaho  Territory,  347 
Bollworrm,  391 

Bonds  (securities),  97, 120, 199, 378,  379 
Bonneville,  B.  L,  E,,  337 
"Boom/iV'250,  342 
Boone,  Nathan,  287 
Border,  Army  of  the,  309  - 
Bosque  Rcdondo,  29,  232,  234,  235, 

266, 268,310,315,338,339 
Boudinot,  Ellas,  349 
Boudinot,  EliasC,  249 
Bowdinot  Hotel,  44, 249 
Boundaries,  7,  16,  28,  44,  5?,  62,  75,  76, 
\  101,212,218,254,277 
California  reservations,  393 
District  courts,  368 

Individual  tribes  arwireservalions,  60, 87, 

l<    202,259,  362 
International,  8, 375-376 
Private  land  claims,  216 
BOUNDARY  AND  CLAIMS  COMMIS- 
SIONS AND  ARBITRATIONS  (RO 
\  76),  375-377 

Bounties,  Civil  War  Indian  soldiers,  292 
Bounty  land,  60, 71, 90,  217,  395-396 
,  Bouquet,  Henry,  61 
Bowie,  William  L.,  92 
Bowlegs,  Billy,  308 
\        Boxer,  U.S.S.,  113 
\        Bo/eman  Trail,  330 
Brant,  Joseph,  228 
Brazos  River,  239 
Breclil,  J.B.J83 
Breslin,  Patrick  H.(  283 
Brewster,  Benjamin  H.,  71 
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Bribery,  381 
Bridges,  54,55,125 
Bright,  James,  71 
British,  influencing  Indians,  9, 11 
British,  intercepted  papcts  written  by,  10, 
374 

British  activities,  8,9' 

British  advances,  10 

British  and  trading  factories,  19 

British  colonies  and  protectorates,  60  - 

British  Columbia,  204, 235, 376 

British  mixed-bloods,  346 

British  policy  toward  Indians,  286 

British  reaction  to  an  Indian  killing,  275 

British  removal  of  missionaries,  6 

British  settlers,  8 

British  system,  5 

British  troops,  battles  with,  267 

Bronaugh,  John  W.,  20, 21-22 

Brooke,  John,  319 

Brooke,  John  R.,  309 

Brotherhood  of  North  American  Indians, 
60 

Brown,  EllshaJ.,  44 

Brown,  John  J. ,401 

Brown,  W.C.,411 

Bruce,  Robert,  276 

Bruff,  J,  Ooldsborough,  362 

Brul*  Sioux  Indians,  133, 156, 165, 180,  322 

Bruneau  band  of  Shoshoni  (Indians), 

134-135,159 
Brussels  World's  Fair  Commission,  375 
Buchanan,*,  C,  260 

BUDGET,  BUREAU  OF  THE  (RO  51), 
372 

Buffalo  Creek,  Treaty  of,  1 18 
Buildings,  32,  53, 55,  58 

Agency,  17,32,43,44,76, 77 
Burial  ground,  Chippewa,  399 
Burials,  53,  286,  376 
Burke  Act,  60 

Burnett,  George  R„  259-260 

Burney,  James  B.,  73 

Burns,  Paiutc  Indians  of  or  at,  188,  189 

Business  committees,  50, 164 

Butte  County,  Calif.,  162 

Bylaws,  50, 120,  128 

c 

Cabin  Creek,  Indian  Territory,  408 
Cabinet,  President's,  201 
Cabins,  296 
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Caddo  Agency,  37 

Caddo  Indians  16.  63,  142,  143,  148,  203, 

343  ' 
Cahuilla,47 
Cahuilla  Indians,  284 
Caldwell,  William,  346 
Calhoun,  John  C,  24 
Calhoun,  Tenn.,  152 
California,  2%,  303,  374, 393, 408 

Cities,  402 

Column  from,  318 

Enrollment,  92-93 

Governor  of,  315,  325 

Indians  of,  60, 65, 97,  106,  162, 284,  317, 
362 

Individual    agencies    in,    154,  173, 

179-180, 189 
Land, 78, 214, 216 

Military  operations.  238,  288,  301,  303, 

324,  336-337,  366 
Mohave  and  Chemehuevi  in,  77 
Navy,  358-359 
Paiute  in,  253 
Schools,  150 

S0OUUr270 

Special  file,  47 
Volunteers,  317,318 
California,  Department  of  (Army),  229, 
259,316 

California,  District  of  (Army),  325 
California  Agency,  173, 180, 181 
California  Superinlendency,  37 
Caloosahalchee  River,  277 
Caloosahatchie,  Battle  of  the,  357 
Camas  Meadow,  Mont,,  277 
Cambridge,  1 1 

Camp  Apache,  Arizona  Territory,  241, 

{91,297,352 
Camp/tyavhe  Agency,  130, 158, 182 
Camp  BakeVoreg.,  318 
Camp  Beales)ipring,  Colo.,  337 
Camp  Beale's  Springs,  Arizona  Territory, 
241 

Camp  Bowie,  338 

Camp  Chelan,  Washington  Territory.  336 
Camp  Colorado,  Utah  Territory,  317 
Camp  Cooke,  Montana  Territory,  345 
Camp  Crittenden,  Arizona  Territory,  337 
Camp  Gaston,  Calif. ,  243, 296 
Camp  Grant,  Arizona  Territory,  237,  351 
Camp  Grant  Agency,  130 
Camp  Halleck,  Nev.,  296 


Camp  Hancock,  Dakota  Territory,  295 
Camp  Harney,  Oreg.,  306 
Camp  Locke,  Montana  Territory,  345 
Camp  Lyon,  Idaho  Territory,  347 
Camp  McDermllt,  Nev.,  296 
Camp  McDowell,  338 
Camp  McDowell  Agency,  175 
Camp  McDowell  Indian  Reservation,  60, 
175 

Camp  Napoleon,  406 

Camp  Pickett,  Washington  Territory,  335  * 

Camp  Poplar  River,  345 

Camp  Price,  Arizona  Territory,  303 

Camp  Robinson,  Nebr.,  350 

Camp  Ruby,  Nev,,  336 

Camp  Sheridan,  Nebr.,  342 

CampStambaugh 

Wyoming,  273 

Wyoming  Territory,  347 
Camp  Stevenson,  Dakota  Territory,  295 
Camp  Supply,  Arizona  Territory,  337 
Camp  Supply,  Indian  Territory,  344,  351, 
352 

Camp  Verde,  Arizona  Territory,  238 
Camp  Verde  Agency,  47 
Campycrde  Reservation,  187 
Camp  Walback,  Wyoming  Territory,  347 
Camp  Warner,  Oreg.,  324,  334-335 
Camp  Wichita,  Indian  Territory,  274 
Camp  Wlnfield  Scott,  Nev.,  336 
Camp  Wright,  Calif.,  296,  336, 337 
Camp  Zarah,  Kans.,  342 
Campaigns,  11,  12,  226-227,  233-360,  366, 
396,411 

See  also  names  of  individual  campaigns 
Camping,  55 
Campo,  47 
Camps,  55, 126 

Canada,  11,  133,  196,  253,  255,  275,  332, 
374 

Boundaries,  8,  376 
Canadian  mixed-blood  Indians,  247-248, 
253 

Canab,55,  100 

Canby,  Edward  R..S.,  296,  305,  324 

Canning,  127 

Canoncito 

Navajo  communities  of,  178, 184, 188 

Navajo  Indians  of,  177 
Canton  Asylum,  47, 176,210 
Cantonment  Agency,  47,  1 54 
Canvllle,  A.B.,82 
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Canyon  dc  Cheily,  225 
Cape  Florida,  336,  357,  338 
C  ape  Florida  Lighthouse,  387 
Capitan  Grande,  47 

Capote  Uic  Indians,  139,  147,  184-183,  294 

Captain  Jack,  303.324 

Captain  Jack's  hand  of  Modoc,  167 

Captives,  36,  102,  266,  272,  374,  381 

Carlcton,  James,  314  315 

Carleton,  James  H..  232 

(  arkton, Joseph, 8 

Carlisle  SchiMil,  30,  47,  108,  149-150,291 
Carpentry.  16 

Carr,  Eugene  A.,  252,  291,  303,  304  305, 
309 

Carnnglon,  Henry  B.,  102,  290, 330 

C  arroll,  Henry,  150,351 

(  "arson.  Christopher  (Kit),  139,  268,  270, 

294.315.362 
(  arson,  Sink  of,  325 
Carson  Agency,  47,  150,  174.  189 
Carson  School,  64,  150,  180,  189 
Carson  Valley  Agency.  144.  17| 
Carter  Agency,  47,  151 
Carter  Hoarding  School  (Chickusaw),  170 
Carter  Seminary,  47 
Carver,  Jonathan,  61 
Carving,  412 

Casa  Grande  National  Monument.  224 
(  ascadc  Mountains,  141 
Agency  for  Indians  in  Oregon  east  of  the, 
IH'> 

Cascv,  I  W  ,  1()7 
Cass.  1  ewis,  61 

(  ass  and  Winnibigoshish  Pillager  bands  o! 

Chippewa  Indians,  165 
(  ass  I  ake,  47 
(  asH  I  ake (  luppewa,  190 
(  uiuraci  Creek,  251 

Catholic  Indian  Missions,  Bureau  of,  105 
(  atlin,  (ieorge,  387 
(  aiiaratigus  Reservation,  386 
(  attaraugus  Seneca  Indians,  171 
(  attic.  44,  117,  202.  22),  24H,  291,  293, 
Ml,  149,  377 

Individual  agencies  and  tribes.  190,  193, 
22V  250.  251,  380,41 1 
(  attic  herders,  242 
(  aitle  trails,  55 
I  aitlemen,  25ft.  2<N,  259, 261 
(  avalry.  151 

W  also  names  of  individual  units 


Cavalry  Journal,  276 

Cayuga  Indians,  17 1,  377 

Cayusc  Indians,  81,  141,  143,  188,260,317 

Cemeteries,  53,  77 

CENSUS,  BUREAU  OF  THE  (RG  29), 
185-386 

Censuses,  29,  39,  50, 60, 69,  75,  77, 8 1 ,  102, 
119, 123-124, 128, 196,362 
Children,  107-108 
Decennial,  385-386 

Individual  tribes  and  agencies,  71-72,  73, 
84,97,  119,  149,  153,  154,  155,  156, 
157,  158,  159,  160,  161,  162,  163, 
165,  166,  167,  169,  170,  171,  172, 
173,  174,  176,  177,  178,  180.  181, 
183,  184,  185,  186,  187,  188,  189, 
190,  191,  192,  193 

Mixed-blood  Indians  at  Fort  Buford,  346 

I'ribilof  Islands,  220 
Centennial  Exhibition,  34,  36,  37,  42,  120, 
204 

Central  Navajo  Agency,  47 

Central  Supcrintcndcncy,  35,  37,  134-133, 

140,  143,329,409 
Ceremonies,  412 
Chaco  Canyon,  225 
Chamberlain  School,  47,  151 
Chapman,  Oscar  L.,  208 
Chapman  Roll  (Cherokee),  69 
Charles  H.Burke  School,  47, 170 
Charters,  50, 128,394 
Chase,  Eli  RM  104 
Chastacosta  Indians,  141 
Chatto,  255 

Chchalis  Indians,  145,  178,  186 
Chehalis  River,  145 

Chemawu  School,  47,  108,  151,  161,220 

>S*e  also  Salem  School 
Chcmchucvi  Indians,  77,  154,  294 
Cherokee.  N.C.,  152 
Cherokee  Agency,  37,95,  I3IJ43-I44 
Cherokee  Agency,  East,  37, 151-152 
Cherokee    Agency,    North  Carolina, 
152-153 

Cherokee  Agency,  West,  37,  153 
Cherokee  commissioners,  boards  of,  70-7 1 
Cherokee  day  schools,  107 
Cherokee  factory,  19,  20,21 
(  herokee  frcedmen ,81,119,  202 
Cherokee  Indians,  10,  16,  19,  27,  142,  143, 

151,  152,  168,  169,  170,  200,  202,  265, 

343,  397 
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Along  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  W 
And  (he  Confederacy,  4<>4,  408 
"Archives  of  theCherokees,"  8 
Cattle,  293 
Delaware,  93,  203 
Delegates,  378 

Eastern,  43,  94-95,  118,202,  370-371 
Eastern  Band  of  North  Carolina,  44,  60, 

86,  92,94  -93,  110 
Educational  fund,  363 
Emigration,  37 

Enrollment-citizenship,  83, 93, 370-37] 
Intruders  on  land,  81 ,  238, 274, 292, 343 
Land,  69,  70,83-86,87,219,  362 
Military  operations  and  hostilities,  7-8, 

228,277,279,284,290 
Military  service,  269,  407 
Old  Settler  or  Western,  94,  97,  118,  119, 

153,202 
Per  capita  payments,  97 
Refugees,  327 

Removal  (emigration),  29,  67,  68,  69-71, 
152,265,290,  307  - 308,  322 

Reserves,  37 

Treaty,  344 

Warrants.  119,202 
Cherokee  Nation,  8,  12,  47,  60,  69,  70,  93, 
144,212-213,249,308 

Agent  for,  244,  279 

Cherokee  National  Council,  83 

Citizenship,  93 

Court  cases,  202, 367 

Factions,  244,  349 

Intruders  on  land,  81 ,  236,  261 

Land  cessions,  3% 

Liquor,  245 
C  herokee  Naiion,  Army  of  the,  283-284, 
107 

Cherokee  National  Due  Bill,  70 
Cherokee  Neutral  Lands,  82-83 
Cherokee  Orphan  Training  School,  47 
Cherokee  Outlet,  87,  202,  203,  206,  250, 

342,  362 
Cherokee  Reservation,  292 
Cherokee  School,  47, 58,  152 
C  herokee  Subagency ,  1 42  - 1 43 
Cherokee  Town,  406 
Chrlco  Indians,  141 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  37,  47, 
108,  132,  154-155,  237,  247,  252,  257, 
262,  344 

Cheyenne  arid  Arapaho  lands,  203 


Cheyenne  Indians,  64,  86,  131,  133,  140, 
147,  154,  |7i,  175,362 
Military  operations,   234,   235,  237, 
239-240,  241,  243,  245  246,  250, 
252,  253-254,  256,  257,  259,  268, 
273,  290,  302,  307,  309,  310,  311, 
312,  313,  314,  318,  319,  321,  327, 
328,  329,  332,  341-342,  344-345, 
347,351 
Treaties,  235,  344,  406 
Cheyenne  River  Agency,  37,  47,  91,  97, 
108,  133,  147,  153 
And  the  military,  238,  243,  248,  295,  309, 
31  1,331,332,345,350 
Cheyenne  River  Reservation,  218 
Chicago,  32,92 
Chicago  Agency,  37,  135 
Chicago  Emigration,  37 
Chicago  factory,  19,  20,21,23 
Chicago  file,  68 
Chicago  warehouse,  47,  117 
Chickasaw  Agency,  37, 47,  143 
Chickasaw  Agdncy,  East,  153 
Chickasaw  Bluffs  factory,  19,  20,  21,  23 
Chickasaw  freedmen,  202 
Chickasaw  Indians,  16,  75,  142,  143,  153, 
168,  169,  170,  200,  202,343 
Coal  and  asphalt  lands,  63,  85,  202 
Delegates,  378 
Emigration,  37 
Incompetents,  120,  202 
Land,  71,  76,  80,  378 
Military  organizations,  407 
Removal,  29, 43,  67,  7 1 
Reserves,  37 
Schools,  107 
Treaties,  104 
Trust  funds,  378 
Tuberculosis,  196 
Chickasaw   Nation,   44,    102-103,  118, 
212-213,225,327 
Governor  or",  312 
Chico,  Calif.,  325 
Chief  Administrative  Officer,  1 14 
Chief  Engineer,  99^100 
Chief  Finance  Officer,  114 
Chief  Gomez,  286 

Chief  Joseph's  band  of  Ne/  Perc*  Indians, 

31,154,167,174,257,346 
Chief  Medical  Director,  109 
Chief  Moses,  250,  255,257 
Chief  Moses'  reseivatlon,  252, 336 
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Chief  of  Staff,  Army,  ZM) 

CMIEF  SIGNAL  OFFICKR,  OFHCli  OF 

THE(RC)  II  I),  298 
Chief  Special  Officer,  109 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  374 
Chihuahua  (Apache  chief),  304 
Child  care,  109 
Children,  stolen,  17,  199 
CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  (RG  102),  389 
Chilkat  Indians,  143 
Chilkoot  Indians,  360 
Chilkool  Trail,  360 
Chilocco  Indian  School,  47,  113 
Chilson,  George  W,,  242 
ChinlcSubagcncy,  170 
t'hinook  Indians,  145 
Chippewa  Agency,  37,  137,  140, 190 
Chippewa  Commission,  191 
Chippewa  Indians,  60,  61,63,  75,  118,  129, 
216,263,399 

Agencies,  87,  151,  160,  161-162,  164, 
165.    168,    PO,    176,    179,  188, 
J  90  191,  192 

Emigration,  37 

Lands.  76,  78  79,  79-80,  84,  86,  199, 
203,  384 

Of  Lake  Superior,  78,  79-80,  136,  137, 

140, 146, 165 
Of  the  Mississippi,  78,  79,  104,  137,  140, 

146,  190 
Reserves,  37 

Scrip.  78-79,  215-216,  217 
Superintendences,  131,  135,  137,  140, 
146 

See  also  names  of  Individual  bands 
Chiricahua  Agency,  130 
Chiricahua  Apache,  236,  241,  245,  247, 

254,  255,  291,  303-304,  338,  350,  351, 

352 

Chiricahua  Pass,  Arizona  Territory,  236 
Chiricahua  Reservation,  339 
Chisum,  John,  371 

Chivinuton.  John  M„  270,  290,  309,  328 
Choctaw  Agency,  37,47.  143 
Choctaw  Agency,  Fast,  153 
Choctaw  Agency,  West,  37.  142 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Agency,  131,  143, 
169 

Choctaw  am!  Chickasaw  Citizenship  Court, 
202 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nation,  Governor 
of  the,  405 


ChoctawX'hickasaw  Sanatorium,  47 
Chociaw  factory,  19,  20,21,23 
Choctaw  freedmcn,202 
Choctaw  Indians,  16,  19,  73,  142,  153,  Us, 
169,  170,  200,  202,343 
Cattle,  293 

Coal  and  asphalt  land,  63,  85, 202 

Confederacy,  404, 405 

Council,  89 

Delegation,  43 

Emigration,  37 

Enrollment,  95 

Government,  88-89 

Lands,  60,  72,  73,  80,  81,  88,  95,  101, 

215-216,217,381 
Language,  89,  354 
Military  service,  269,334,407 
Mississippi  Choctaw,  93, 201 ,  203 
Negro  Fort,  356 
Orphans,  72 

Removal  (emigration),  29,  67,  6H,  71-72, 

286 
Reserves,  37 
Roads,  203, 284 
Schools,  107 
Scrip,  73, 215-216,217 
Tuberculosis,  1% 
Warrants,  202 
Chociaw  Nation,  88,  89,  95,  102-103,  118, 
202,212-213,  250,  327 
Delegate  an-!  the  Principal  Chief  of  the, 
312 

National  Treasurer  169 
Chociaw  Net  Proceeds  Case,  88-89 
Chouteau  County,  Montana  Territory,  253 
Christian  Indians  and  religion,  6, 7,  16, 227 
Christmas  gifts,  60 
Chuckccs,  358 

Church  and  churches,  56,  375, 409 
Denominations,  206 
Lands,  44 

See  also  Missionaries;  Missions;  Hell* 
gion;  and  names  of  Individual  de- 
nominations 
Churchill,  Frank  C,  94 
Chustcnahlah  (Indian  Territory),  408 
Chusto-Talasah  (Indian  Territory),  408 
Clbecue  Creek,  Arizona  Territory,  232, 

268,277,291,304  305 
Cibollctta,  139 

Cimarron  Agency,   139,  147^148,  177, 
184-185,244,249 
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Cimarron  Route,  313  * 
C  ili/en  Potawatomi  Indians,  44, 78,  H6,  183 
Citizenship,  28, 50,  58,  202, 223, 368 
Individual  tribes,  81,  93,  95,  169,  201, 
202 

Civil  jurisdiction,  13 
Civil  liberties,  368 
Civil  service,  32,31,63,206 
Civil  War,  11,  43,  102,  143,  183,  268,  278, 
322,  32? 

Military  service,  90,  119,  269,  270,  271, 

278,  292, 396 
See  also  Indian  Home  Guard 
Civil  Works  Administration,  112 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  54,  58,  63, 
126-127,  130,  221,373,412 
Individual  field  offices,  151,  153,  156, 
157,  158,  159,  160,  161,  162,  163, 
167,  168,  169,  171,  173,  174,  175, 
176,  177,  179,  181,  183,  184,  186, 
188, 189, 190,  193 
CIVILIAN    CONSERVATION  CORPS 

(RCi  35),  399 
Civilian  Public  Service,  2 1 1 
Civilian  versus  military  control  of  Indians, 
31 

Civilization,  16,  21,  28,  29- JO,  40,41 
Civilization  Fund,  16,  30,  46 
Claanot,  360 

Clackamas  Indians,  141,  145 

Claiborne,  John,  72 

Clallam  Indians,  145,  178,  187,335 

Claremore  Hospital,  47 

Clark,  Ciiorge  Rogers,  8,  12,396 

Clark,  William,  24,  289, 409 

Clarke,  Lorenzo  N.,  43 

Clarke  and  Bill,  241 

Clarke  McNary  Act  of  1924,390 

Clark's  Illinois  Regiment,  Virginia  State 

Troops,  1 1 
Clay  County,  Mo,,  279 
Clayton,  Henry,  293 

(  learwuierk  District  of  (Army),  302,  322, 
)24  325 

Clearwater,  Idaho  lenitory,  277 
Clearwater  River,  324 
Clifton,  William,  93 
C!imate,  100 

Clinch,  Duncan  I  ,273,  34V,  \M) 
Clinical  surveys,  56 
Clinton,  Iowa,  330 
( 'Union,  Jaintrs,  H 


Closman,  S.  A.,  275 

Clothing,  III,  112,  113,220,  280,  2%,  330, 
360 

Clum,  John  P.,  243,  291 

Coal,  54,  63,85,217,292,370 

COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY  (RCi 

23),  384-385 
Coast  guard,  372 

COAST  GUARD,  U.S.  (RCi  26),  386-387 
Coast  Range,  181 
Coast  Reservation,  141, 161 
Cocaine,  51 

Cochise,  241,  338-339,  374 
Cochiti  Pueblo,  397 
Cocopa  Indians,  154,  294 
Codcn,  Ala.,  392 

Cody,  William  b\  ("Buffalo  BHD,  239 
Coeur  d'Alcnc,  Idaho  Territory,  324-325 
Coeur  d'Atene  Agency,   47,   97,  154, 
171-172 

Coeur  d'Alfcne  Indians,  134,  145,154,  172, 
316,411 

Coeur  d' Aline  Reservation,  44,  154,  239 

Coffey,  James  N.,  82 

Colbert,  Winchester,  327 

Colerain,Ga.,  19,  20 

Colfax,  Idaho  Territory,  324-325 

Collier,  John,  65,  213 

Collins  file,  47 

Colonel  Bedel's  Regiment,  1 1 
Colonies  and  coloniul  government,  5,  13, 
275 

Colonization,  55 

Colorado,  63,  131,  138,  144,  204,  214,  297, 
374 

Governor  of,  33,  326 

Military  operations,  260,  302,  311,  312, 

313,314, 328, 341  344 
Ute  Indians  in,  29,  65,  102,  (47  148, 
1 84- 1 85,  248 
Colorado,  District  of  (Army),  301,  309,  328 
Colorado  Cavalry,  268, 270,  290 
Colorado  expedition,  301,  317 
Colorado   River,    154,   294,   317,  340, 
351-352,400 
Rio  Colorado,  227 
Colorado  River  Agency,  47,  130, 154, 187 
(Olorado  River  Relocation  Center,  400  401 
Colorado  Rivet4  Reservation,  154,  212,  391, 
400 

Colorado  Superintendent^,  37,  131,  139 
Colorado  (Ute  chief),  260 
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"Colorow,"260 

Columbia,  Department  of  the  (Army),  22V, 
276,  293,  300,  301,  302,  305-306,  322, 
346 

Columbia,  District  of  the  (Army),  236,  237, 

301,322, 124 
Columbia  Basin  Interagency  Committee, 

176 

Columbia  Indians,  154 
Columbia  Reservation,  336 
Columbia  River,  141,  145,  188,  18V,  256, 
335 

Columbia  River  Agency,  145 
Columbia  River  District  (Army),  322,  323 
Colville,  Washington  Territory,  316 
Colville  Agency,  47,  97,  146,  154,  172,  185 
Colville  Indians,  87,  145,  154,255 
Colville  Reservation,  60,  87,  10),  154,  218, 
336 

Colycr,  Vincent,  238 

Comanche  Indians,  63,  131,  142,  143,  148, 
223,253  254,259,286,287,343 
Captives  of,  381 
Claims  against,  376 

Hostilities  and  military  operations,  239, 
240,  243,  311,  314,  320-321,  337, 
340,341-342 
Land, 218, 263 
Treaties,  235,  322,  344 
Wagon  roads,  203 
Commanding  General  of  the  Army,  228, 

307,  309 
Commerce,  27,  366,  368 
Commercial  Fisheries,  Bureau  of,  220 
Commissary  General  of  Subsistence,  29, 
67,68-69 

COMMISSARY  (iENERAL  OP.SUBSIST- 
.  LNCE,  OI  HCfc  OF  THE  (RCi  192), 
285 

Commissary  stores,  234 

Committee  on  Indian  Welfare  of  the 

General    federation    of  Women's 

Clubs,  65 
Communication,  51 
Community  activities,  1 14,  1 27, 402 
Competency,  29, 51, 55, 58,  75, 85  86 
ComplrollerOeneral,  99 
Concho  Agency,  154  15^ 
Concho  cattle  ca-ic,  44 
Concho  River,  340 
Concow  Indians,  I M 1 
Conejos  Agency,  1 19 


Confederate  Government,  31, 403-408 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  144, 403 
Troops,  102,  139,  143,  166-167,322 
Confederated  Bands  of  the  Vte  Indians  v, 

the  United  States ,370 
Confederated  Peoria  and  Miami  Indians, 
167 

C  onfederation  Congress,  1,5, 13 
Conferences,  16,  27,  50, 122,  207,  263 

Stealso  Councils 
Congress,  15,  28,  5fl,  99,  200,  208,  227,  372, 

409 

Depredation  claims  to,  103,  200 

Indian  trust  funds,  1%,  199 

Members  of,  27,  68,  71,  197,  201,  226, 

228,283,381,397 
Trade,  17, 18 

See  also  Appropriations;  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; Legislation;  and  Senate 
Congressional  Committee  of  Inquiry  Into 

the  Causes  of  the  failure  of  St.  Clair's 

Expedition  Against  the  Indians  in 

1791,278-279 
Congressional  committees,  40, 50 
Congressional  delegations,  313 
C  ongressional  hearings,  60 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  239,  241, 

401 

Congressional  reports,  50,  125 

Connecticut,  10 

Connelly,  Henry,  275 

Connor,  Patrick  E„  314,  328-329 

Connor's  Powder  River  expedition,  301, 

313,328 
Conscientious  objectors,  211 
Conservation,  57, 126,211 
Consolidated  Chippewa  Agency,  47,  60, 

108,  155-156,  165,  167,  168,  170,  179, 

191 

Consolidated  Ule  Agency,  47, 185  < 
Constellation,  U.S.S.,  357 
Constitutions,  50,  58,  120,  128,  161,  176, 
394 

Construction,  25,  53,  58,  104,  105,  117, 

122, 125, 127, 128 
Consuls  in  Mexico,  U.S.,  374 
Contests,  412 

CONTINENTAL  AND  (  ON DURA- 
TION CONGRESSES  AND  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 
(RCi  360),  5  10 

Continental  Army,  7, 10,  II,  12 
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Continental  Congress,  II,  12,  1,1 
Continental  Divide,  1.1.1,  145 
Convocations,  50 
Cooke,  Jay,  237 
Cooper,  Douglas,  72 
Cooper,  Douglas  H.,  406, 407 
Cooper,  James  A.,  91 
Cooperatives,  21 .1 
Copper  River,  256 
Copper  River  Valley,  275 
Corn,  362 

Cornptanter  (Seneca  chief).  7, 9 
Costumes,  375 

Cottonwood  Creek,  Idaho  Territory,  277 
Council  Bluffs  Agency,  37,  132 
Council  Fire  (magazine),  256 
Councils,  39, 44,  45,  50,  372, 405, 406 
Individual  field  offices,  142,  146,  155, 
170,409 

Military  records  pertaining  to,  227,  244, 
286,  300,  310,  315,  320.  330,  335, 
343,  346 

Seta  Lw  Conferences  and  Tribal  councils 
Court  of  Claims,  65,  89,  92-93,  94, 

103  104, 118,372,382 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS,  U.S.  (RO  123), 

369-371 

COURT    OF     CLAIMS  SECTION 

(JUSTICE)  (RG  205),  382 
Courts,  31,51 
Federal,  109,  201,210,  367-369 
Individual  agencies,  153,  156,  157,  158, 
159,  160,  161,  163,  167,  168,  169, 
170,  171,  179,  188,  190,  191,  193 
Tribal,  109 

See  also  Court  of  Claims;  Supreme 
Court;  and  numes  of  individual 
kinds  of  courts 
Courts  martial,  265, 291,  300 
Coushatta  (Koasatl)  Indians,  60 
Coushatti 

Alabama  Coushatli  Indians,  148 
(  ovelo  Indian  market,  211 
Cowlitz  Indians,  145 
Com,  John  r.,83 
Coac,  Tench,  23 

<  oymero  Apache  Indians,  139,  184,  289, 
294 

(  raits.  56,  401 

See a/yo  Arts  and  craft* 
(  ram,  1.  J.,  287 
Crawford,  I'.mmet,  255, 291,  321 


Crawford,  Thomas  Hartley,  74 

Crazy  Horse,  245,  276 

Credit,  III,  149, 158, 160,  171,  175,  193 

See  also  Loans 
Cree  Indians,  255 

Creek  Agency,  22,  37,  47,  103,  131,  142, 

143,228 
Creek  Agency,  East,  156 
Creek  Agency,  West,  37 
Creek  factory,  19, 20,21,22 
Creek  freedmen,  103 

Creek  Indians,  9, 16, 19,  103,  142, 156,  168. 
169,170,  200,  29) 
And  Confederacy,  404 
Applications  rejected  as  Cherokee,  94 
Census,  73 
Delegates,  378 
Depredation  claims,  43 
Emigration,  3*/ 

Lands,  44,  73,  74,  75,  80,  90,  92,  203, 

215,292,362 
Military  operations  und  hostilities,  8, 

228,  255,  265,  269,  272,  283,,  2fc), 

348,407 
Naval  operations,  357 
Orphans,  1 19 
Refugees,  327 

Removal  (emigration),  29,  67,  68,  73-74, 
119,215,271,272,292,363 

Reserves,  37 

Slaves,  73 

Treaty,  216 

Warrants,  202 
Creek  Nation,  75, 108, 212-213,  276, 405 

House  of  Kings,  169 
Crimes,  31,  52, 21  1,  343,  367,  368,  382 
Criminal  Jurisdiction,  13 
Crook,  George,  238,  241,  245-246,  259, 

304,  307,311,312,318-319,324 
Crook's  expedition  against  Geronimo,  298 
Crops,  16,  30,111,  194,224,227,  328,  332, 
376 

Crow  Agency,  48,  64,  138,  156,  244,  259, 
260 

Crow  Creek,  133, 156,  192 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  37,  43,  48,  108,  133, 

147,156-157,  165,175,248,266,345 
Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule*  Agency,  156, 

165 

Cruw  Creek  Reservation,  7ft,  90-91 
Crow  Indians,  64,  133,  138,  156,  159,  224, 
294, 298, 376 
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Hostilities,  199,  244,"  257,  258,  260,  333 
C  row  Reservation.  22.) 
t  row  WingSubagcncy,  37,  1 46 
C  uba,  336 

Culture,  397.398,401,402 
t  urley  Headed  Ten),  278 
C  urtis  Act,  169,  201 

Cushman  School,  48,  1 78  179, 186, 187 
Custer,  George  A.  (Colonel  or  General), 
234,237,273,282,314,  331,350 
And  the  Battle  of  the  Washita,  276,  327, 
329 

And  the  Black  Hills  expedition,  307,  311 
And  the  Little  Big  Horn,  246,  31  1,312 
And  the  Yellowstone  expedition,  306, 
310 

Custer  Battlefield  National  Monument, 
224, 225 

Custer  City,  Dakota  Territory,  246 
Customs,  31,  30,  181.286,315 
Customs,  Collector  of,  at  Kc*  West, 
386  387 

(  IJSTOMSSE'KVICK  U.S.  (KCJ  36),  380 
( usto'ms,  taxes,  duties,  and,  53 
Cut  Head  Sioux,  133,  160 

D 

Dade,  f  rancis,  149 
Daiker,  1-red  H.,67  / 
Dakota,  25,  35,  62,  131,  IJMJ4,  137,  140, 
146,^04,296,344,374 
Indian*  of,  184,  192,235,319,361 
Military  operations,  237,  262,  276,  301, 
314,  315-316,  331,  344-346,  347, 
350, 366 

,SV<-  also  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota 
Dakota,  Department  of  (Army),  246,  258, 
261,  278,  299,  301,  302,  306  .107, 
109  310, 311,331,333 
Southern  District,  332 
Dakota,  District  of  (Army),  330 
Dakota  Indians,  1<H 

Dakota   Siu>cr  in  tendency,   35,   37,  131, 

113  134, 140 
Dallas,  Alexander  J.,  357,  358 
Darns,  MM) 

Dances,  50,  56,64,211,298,391,399,412 
Dancing  Kahblt  Creek,  treaty  of,  71,  88, 

93,  181 
Darlington,  Brinlon,  344 
Date  (  reek,  Ariz  ,  317 


Davenpoit,  Iowa,  330 
Davidson,  Cf.Ciirard,  208 
Davis,  Chariest,,  94 
Davis,  H.U  235 
Davis,  Jefferson,  ^79, 404 
Davis,  Jefferson C,  272, 305 
Davis,  Murray,  294 
Davis,  N,  H  ,294,  295,2% 
Davy,  William,  18 
Dawes  Act,  60 

See  also  General  Allotment  Act 
Dawes  Commission,  168-169, 199, 202 

See  also  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  Commis- 
sion to  the  > 
Day,  David  W,,  75 
Day  care,  402 
DcSmet,  Pierre  J, ,316 
Dcadwood  City,  Dakota  Territory,  246 
Deaf  ami  dumb  asylums,  55 
Deaf  Bull,  260 

Deaths,  56,  106,  123, 124,  268 
Individual  field  offices,  153,  155,  156, 

159,  160,  165,  167,  171,  177,  180, 

186, 187, 190,  191, 193 
Debts,  69, 70 

Decatur  ( sloop),  356,  357,  359,  385 
Deeds,  75,  80,  86,  198 
DeepCreek,  Indian  Territory,  343 
de'Lagnel,  Julius  A.,  272 
Delaware  Agency,  37,  132 
Delaware  Cherokee  Indians,  93,  203 
Delaware  Indians,  9,  II,  12,  43,  63,  131, 
135,  143,  148,227 

Cherokee  Nation,  93, 168 

Land, 81, 119 

Military  service,  269,  278 

Treaties,  346 

Wagon  roads,  203 
Delaware  v.  Cherokee  Nation,  202 
Delegations,  17,  32,  39,  50,  63,  226,  298, 
315,366,378,396 

Chippewa,  155 

Choctaw,  43 

Seminole,  308 
Demonstration  land  projects,  393 
Dentists  and  dental  work,  56, 109,  110, 122, 

149, 180, 220 
Denver,  Colo,,  290, 328, 401 
Departments,  Indian,  under  the  Confedera- 
tion Congress,  5 
Depredation  claims,  40,  41,  43,  103  104, 
363,366 
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Court  of' Claims,  369,  170,  171,  1H2 
Senate,  .161,  362 

U.S.  and  Mexican  com  minion*,  176  377 
Depredations,  7,  8,  16-17,  30,  31,  91,  101, 
102,  1%,  198,200,281,  374 
Against  Indians,  7,  406 
During  Mexican  War,  284 
Particular  tribes  and  areas,  244,  246,  236, 
258,  273,  286,  295,  303,  313,  315, 
324,  325,  326,  327,  329,  330,  333, 
344),  341,342,343,359,374,385 
Depression  emergency  programs,  26,  38, 
393 

Des  Moines  River,  19 

Destitution  (destitute  Indians),  30,  33,  283, 
285,317,327,406 

Particular  tribes  and  places,  253,  262, 
361,330,333,343 
Detroit,  6,  9,  II,  131 

Disbursing  officer  at,  1 37 
Detroit  factory,  1 9,  20,  2.1 
Detroit  Subagency,  115,  116 
DcvilS  Lake  Agency,  17,97,  114,  160,  184 
Devil's  Lake  Reservation,  44,  160,  184, 

212,218 
Devil's  Lake  Sioux  Indians,  1 20 
Dialects,  50 
Dickson,  James  G.,  91 
Digger  Agency,  48,  1 57 
Dikes,  54,  I87 

Diminished  Colville  Reservation,  60 

Dtnwiddie.  William,  63 

Dipping  vats,  1 27 

Disarming  Indians,  5 1 

Disbursing  officers,  1 14,  116,  117,378  -379 

Diseases,  55-56,  64,  106,  109,  325,  388 

Dispensaries,  109,  110 

DISIRK  T  COURTS  ()!■  Till!  UNITI'D 

SI  A  !l;S(RG2l),367  369 
District  of  Columbia,  Supreme  Court  of 

(he,  210 

District  of  Columbia,  U.S.  District  Court 

for  the, 210 
Divorce,  56,  104.  186 
Dixon,  Jeremiah,  .174 
Dixon,  Joseph  K  ,  64 
Douksvillc,  Indian  Territory,  408 
Dodge,    Grcnvillc    M.,    276,    111  114, 

328  129 
Dodge,  Henry,  I  P> 
Dolls,  225,  412 
Domestic  training,  *6 


Doniphan,  Alexander,  27V 
Dorington,  LaFayctte  A.,  194 
Douglas,  Henry,  138 
Downs,  Thomas,  96 
Draft  registration 

World  War  1,  165,  180 

World  War  II,  213 

.See also  Selective  Service,  World  War  II 
Dragoon  Mountains,  338-339 
Drainage,  54,  107 
Drcnnen  Roll  (Cherokee),  118 
Dress,  227 

Drcxcl  Catholic  Mission,  262 
Drifting  Goose,  76 
Drill  grounds,  54 
Druts,  51,162 

Duck  Valley  Reservation,  22.1 

Duncan,  Matthew,  279 

Duncan,  William,  113,  376, 409-410 

Durancs,  N.  Mcx.,  148 

Durant    District   Office   (Choctaw  and 

Chickasaw),  169 
Durant  Roll,  60 
Duties,  53 

Dwamish  Indians,  145 
Dwellings,  315 


E 


ftast,  Indians  of  the,  24 

Hast  Tennessee  and  the  Cherokee  Nation, 

Army  of,  265 
Faster,  412 

l;a.stcrn  Band  of  Cherokee  (Indians)  of 
North  Carolina,  44,  60,  86,  92,  94-95, 
IK) 

Eastern  bands  of  Shoshoni  Indians,  147 
Eastern  Cherokee,  43,  94-95,  118,  202, 
370-371 

Lastem  Division  (Army),  307-308 
F- astern  Indian  Department,  9 
I ■  astern  Navajo  Agency,  48 
Eastern  Shawnee,  167 
blast  man,  Galen,  251, 254 
Baton,  John  H . ,  70 
Katou,  Joseph  H.,  267 
Economic  matters,  30,  58,  111,  112,  I2H, 
.171,  172,  373,389,  402 

Alaska,  113,  163,220,410 

Individual  field  offices,  157,  164,  165, 
168,  172,  179,  187,  188,  193 
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Economic  Opportunity!  Office  of,  17  h  402 
KdinonjW  John  W.,74 
Education,  7,  9,  16,  21,  23,  30,  41,  56-37, 
58,  61,  101,  104-109,  111,  112,  122, 
123, 130,  223 
Accounts,  366 

Alaska,  26,  104-105,  112-114,  163,  164, 

212,220,388 
Children's  Bureau,  389 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  126 
Economic  Opportunity,  Office  of,  402 
Individual  field  offices  and  tribes,  71, 

134,  149,  158,  169^  172,  174,  175, 

181-182,  191,  198,363 
Loans,  97 

National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity, 
371,372 

Education,  Chief  Supervisor  of,  105 
Education,  Commissioner  of,  112,  113 
Education,  Director  of,  105 
Education,  Office  of,  112,  113, 163,409 
EDUC  ATION,  OFFICE  OF  (KG  1 2);  388 
Education  in  Alaska,  General  Agent  for, 
387 

Eel  River  Indians,  22  7 
Egbert,  HC,  296 
Egg  hunts,  387 
18th  Infantry  Regiment,  290 
8th  Cavalry  (Regiment),  236,  350-351 
8th  Circuit,  U.S.  court  of  appeals,  369 
8th  Massachusetts  Regiment,  1 1 
8th  Military  Department,  277, 320 
8th  (U.S.)  Infantry  (Regiment),  291,  306, 
332 

Eisenhower,  412 
El  Paso.  Tex.,  286, 376 
El  Paso-Fort  Yuma  Wagon  Road,  203 
Elections,  50,  160,  164,  171,  194,  202,  209, 
343 

Electric  power,  21 1  -212 
Electrical  services,  158 
EllicoM,  Andrew,  375 
Ellis,  Charles  I  ,,92 
Ellis,  E.  John,  44 
Elm  Creek,  Tex.,  276 
Embezzlement,  43 
Embroidering,  399 

Emergency  Conservation  Work,  54,  126, 
221,  399 

See  also  Civilian  Conservation  Corps . 
Emergency  relief  appropriation  acts,  127 
Emigrant  routes,  336, 337 


Emigration,  25,  29, 36,  37, 38,  43, 101 ,  119, 
289 

Cherokee,  343 

Choctaw,  88 

Creek,  365 

Non-Indian,  313 

See  also  Removal 
Emory,  William  H.,  375-376 
Employees,  32,  39,  42,  43,  45,  51,  60,  63, 
106,  122,  124-125,200,  205-206 

Indian  territory,  201 

Individual  field  offices,  131,  132,  134, 
148,  150,  151,  153,  155,  160,  170, 
175,  183,  185,  191,  193 
Inspections,  21 1 
Military,  282,  283 
Employment,  25,  30,  32,  57,  104, 105, 108, 
112,123,127,411 
Alaska,  162 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  126,  373 
Discrimination,  400 
Former  Carlisle  students,  1 49- 1 50 
Great  Lakes  Consolidated  Agency,  162 
Indian  Reorganization  Act,  97 
Irrigation  projects,  223 
National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity, 
372 

Public  Works  Administration  projects, 
397 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  389 
Encroachments  on  Pueblo  lands,  381 
ENGINEERS,  OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF 

OF(RG  77),  285-289 
English  language,  105 
Enrollee  Program,  CCC,  126 
Enrollment,  25,  27,  29,  50,  58,  60,  74,  75, 
92-97,99,  122, 198,207 
Court  cases,  210, 368,370 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  75,  201,  202-203 
Individual  Herd  offices,  151,  155,  160, 

162, 167,  169,  181,  188,  191,243 
New  York  Indians,  118 
Entertainment,  houses  of,  16 
ENTOMOLOGY  AND  PLANT  QUAR- 
ANTINE, BUREAU  OF  (RG  7),  391 
Epidemics,  39,55,91,  106 
Equalization  payments,  1 19 
Erosion  control,  126 

Eskimos,  64,  221,  222,  298,  360,  387,  397, 
412 

Espanola,  N.  Mex.,  258 
Ethnology,  204,  219,  394 
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Ethnology,  Bureau  of,  98 
Ethnology.  Bureau  of  American,  396  397 
Euehcc  (Boarding  School),  48,  169 
Eufaula  (Boarding  School),  48,  170 
Everglades.  64,  357,  360, 412 
Ewing.W.G.dk  G.W.,43 
Examinations,  school,  105 
Explorations,  61 -62, 68,  212,  227-228,  229 
Exploration*  and  Surveys,  Office  of,  205, 
212 

Expositions,  50,66,  360 

See  also  names  of  individual  expositions 
Extension  and  Industry,  Director  of,  1 1 1 
Extension  Service,  391 
Extension  work,  III- 1  12,  123,  175,  1%, 
391 

See  also  Agricultural  extension 


Factor^oystem  and  trading  houses,  15, 
17-23,273 

EAIR    EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICE, 

COMMITTEE  ON  (RG  228),  400 
Pairs,  SO.  166 

Fallon  School  and  Agency,  48  J  57,  1 89 
False  Washita,  44)5 

Families,  97,  109,  119,  154,  155,  167,  186, 
193 

Income,  1 12 

Support,  56 
Family  histories,  50,  158,  164,  183,  188,  190 
Far  West,  25,  35,  76 
Farm  Management.  Office  of,  392 
Farm  Security  Administration,  127,  393 
Fanners,  30,  255 

FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

(RG96),  193 
Farming,  30. 57, 62. 102 
Equipment,  1 12,  343 

Individual  field  offices,  If 0-1 1 1,  134, 
159, 173, 177, 181, 188,  193,391 

leases.  54,60 
hirrnihglon,  New  Mexico  Territory,  251 
Farms,  39,  57, 64,  72,  127,  184,  326,  334 

Buildings,  58 

(  omlitions,  109 

Credit,  389 

Management,  1 1 1 

Products,  53 
Feasts,  50 

Fcatherstunhaugh, G.  W.,276  277 


Fechner.  Robert,  373 

Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Pub* 

lie  Works,  397 
See  also  Public  Works  Administration 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 

393 

FEDERAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE  (RG 

33),  391 
Federal  Security  Agency,  388 
FederaUStatc  relations,  105-106 
Fences,  54, 126 
Ferries,  55, 366 
Ferris,  Cornelius,  43 
Festivals,  50 

Fetterman,  William  J.,  102,290,330 
Fetterman  massacre,  102,  234,  301,  318, 
330 

Field  matrons,  57, 109,  110 
Fields,  Richard,  144 
Fiestas,  50 

Fifth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  366,  386-387 
5th  Cavalry,  245, 258 
Fifth  Military  Department,  275 
FINANCE,  OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF 

(ARMY)  (RG  203),  297 
Fire  control,  52,  101,  126,  147,  182,  211, 

390 

Firearms,  387 

First  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  364 

1st  Cavalry  (Regiment),  236,  305,  349-350 

1st  Dragoons,  279, 349 

1st  Indian  Brigade  (Confederate),  406 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE  (RG 

22),  220-221 
Fish  Commission,  220 
«.  Fish  screen,  398 
v>  Fish  trap,  376 
Fisheries,  54,  179, 220 

Alaska,  67,  222, 223 
Fisheries,  Bureau  of,  220 
Fishermen,  44,  209,  361 
Fishing,  30,51,57,  186,368,412 

Alaska,  204,  360,387 

Rights  and  privileges,  13, 44, 210, 370 
Flake.  Herbert  H,,9I 
Fll/.patrlck,  Richard,  258 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  29,  58,  60,  65,  99, 
131,  168-170, 410-41 1 

Claims  against,  118 

Enrollment,  75, 95  % 

Final  rolls,  202,  203 

Funds,  119,  120 
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Land,  75, 77,  87,  120 
Litigation,  210 
Removal,  67 
Schoolsvl% 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  197,  200-203 
See  also  names  of  individual  tribes 

Five  Civill/ed  Tribes,  Commission  to  the, 
29,  75,  85,  95,  125,  168-169,  201, 
202-203,206 
See  also  Dawes  Commission 

Five  Civilized  Tribes  Agency,  48,  169,  2 10 

Five  Nations,  14 

Flandrcau,  S.  Dik.,  192 

Flandrcau  Agency,  37,48,  133. 157 

Flandrcau  School,  147,  157,  176 

Flandrcau  Sioux,  120 

Flathead  Agency,  48,  58,  64,  96,  134,  138, 

145146,  157-158 
Flathead  Indians,  96,  138,  145,  157,  262, 

287,294,391 
Flathead  Irrigation  Project,  158,  208 
Flathead  Project,  223  224 
Flathead  Reservation,  I0J,  157,  212,  218, 

223,41) 
Fletcher.  Robert,  276 
Flood  and  flood  control,  52,  126,  287 
Florida,  10,  214,  .174. 375 
Governor,  272 
Indian  removal,  68,  74,  308 
Marines,  272 

Military  operations,  233,  272,  308,  348, 
360,  381 

,  Navy,  355.  356.  357,  358,  359 
Seminole  Indians,  182-183,  286,  308, 
411,412 

Seminole  wars.  233.  258,  266,  267,  268, 
271,  272,  282-283,  290,  301,  355, 
358,383.386-387 

Florida,  Army  of,  265 

Florida,  Department  of  (Army),  301,  308 

Florida  Emigration  file,  37 

Florida  Reserves  file,  37 

Florida  Supcrlntendency,  37 

Flour,  243,250 

Foch,  Marshal,  64,  298 

Folta,  George  W.,  210 

Fond  du  l.ac  Agency,  48,  MM  70,  179 

Fonddti  Lac  C  hippewa,  Removal,  I9<) 
Fond  du  I  ac  Reservation,  155,  179 
Food,  III,  112.  113.  225.  227,  280.  294. 
332,  366,  402 
Distribution  to  Indians.  32.  126,  220, 
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237,  254,  285,  294,  330,  331-332, 

339,382,389 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  POSTS  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  (RG  84), 
375 

Fore^  City  Agency,  153 
Forest  County,  Wise,  151 
Forest  Grove,  Orcg.,  1 5 1 
Forest  ranger  lookout  stations,  101 
Forest  Service,  101 

FOREST  SERVICE  (RG  95),  389-390 
Forestry,  25,  57,  59,  62,  63,  100-101,  123, 
126,  130,389-390,392 
Individual  field  offices  and  areas,  147, 
149,  153,  154,  155,  156,  158,  159, 
160,  161,  162,  164,  171,  172,  1 75, 
176,  179,  180,  185,  186.  187,  190, 
193 

See  also  Loggings  Lumber  and  lumber- 
ing; am/Timber 
Forests,  54,  389-390 

Conservation,  211 

Fires,  54,  390 

Improvement,  126 

Reserves.  53,  202 
FORMER  RUSSIAN  AGENCIES  (RG 

261),  408-409 
Forsyth,  George  A.,  235 
Forsyth,  James  W.,  319 
Forsyth's  scouts,  313 

Fort  Abercrombic,  Dakota  Territory,  291, 
344 

Fort  Abraham  Lincoln 

Dakota  Territory,  282,  295.  331,  345 

North  Dakota,  266 
Fort  Apache,  Ariz,,  158,  337,  338 
Fort  Apache  Agency,  48,  158,  182,  243 
Fort  Apache  Resection,  158,  303,  304, 

305,338      /  / 
Fort  Armstrong,  K9 
Fort  Assinniboinc|345 
Fort  Bascom,  N.Wcx.,337 
Fort  Bayard,  N,  lj[lexM  337 
Fort  Belknap,  Tex..  340 
Fort  Belknap  Agency,  43, 48,  138,  158-159 
Fort  Bennett,  345 
Fort  Benton,  362 

Montana  Territory,  247,  345  34ft 

Washington  Territory,  295 
Fort  Berthold,  346 

Fort  Ucrthold  Agency,  37,  48,  133.  134, 
147,  159,243,262-263 
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Fori  llcrthold  Reservation,  I     2  IK 
Fort  Hidwell,  Calif.,  273  274,  336,  337 
Fort  Bidwell  School  and  Agency,  48, 1 59 
Fori  Bliss,  340 

f  ort  Boise,  Idaho  Territory,  324 

Fort  Bowie,  Arizona  Territory,  337,  338- 

339, 352-353 
Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming  Territory,  347 
Fort  Bridget  Agency,  144, 147,  192 
Fort  Brooke,  349 
Fort  Brown,  Vex.,  340 
Fort  Browning,  Mont,,  397 
Fort  Buford,  Dakota  Territory,  295,  344- 

345,346 
FortC  F.Smith,  330 
Fort  Cameron,  Utah,  346 
Fort  Casper,  Wyoming  Territory,  347 
Fort  (  hud bourne,  Ten. ,  340 
Fort  Charlotte,  S.  C,  12 
Fort  Churchill,  Nev.,336 
Fort  Clark,  310,  340 

Fort  Colville,  Washington  Territory,  295 

Fort  Concho,  Tex.,  276,  327,  340 

Fort  Confederation,  19,  20 

Fort  Conrad,  N.  Men.,  337 

Fort  Craig,  N.  Mex.,337,338 

Fort  Crawford,  Colo.,  342 

Fort  Crook,  Calif.,  336 

Fort  Cummings,  N.  Mcx.,  337,  339 

Fort  Custer,  345 

Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming  Territory, 

347, 352 
Fort  Dalles,  287,  334 
Fort  Davis,  Tex.,  340 

Fort  Defiance,  131,244,  337  ^ 
Fort  Defiance  Subagency,  170 
l  ort  Dodge,  Kans.,  274,  282,  342,  343-344, 
351 

Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  346 

Fort  Duchesne,  412 

Fort  Duncan,  310,  321,340,341 

Tort  Fdwards  factory,  19,20,  21 

Fori  Flliol,  lex.,  340 

l  ort  Fills 

Montana  Territory,  J45 

Washington  Territory,  29^ 
l  ort  Fettcrman,  Wyoming  Territory,  347 
148 

Fori  Fred  Steele,  Wyoming  territory,  347 
Fort (iarland, (  olo.,  142 
Fort  (iarland  column,  314,  350 
Fort  Gaston,  Calif  .  136, 337 


Fort  George,  N.Y.,  14 

Fort  Gibbon,  Alaska,  2% 

Fort  Gibson,  Indian  Territory,  249,  266, 

287,291,342-343 
Fort  Goodwin,  Ariz.,  326 
Fort  Grant,  Arizona  Territory,  252,  337, 

338,352 
Fort  Griffin,  Tex.,  275,  340,  341 
Fort  Hale,  Dakota  Territory,  344-345 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho  Territory,  296, 347 
Fort  Hall  Agency,  48, 135, 1 59,  347 
Fort  Hall  Reservation,  76,  135,  159,  192, 

263 

Fort  Hall  Reserve,  44 
Fort  Hallcck,Ncv.,336 
Fort  Harker,  Kans.,  342 
Fort  Hartsuff,  Nebr,,  342 
Fort  Hawkins,  20 
FortHays,Kans.,  342,350,351 
Fort  Henry,  8 

Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona  Territory,  264, 
337 

Fort  Humboldt,  Calif.,  284,  317,  336 
Fort  Jackson,  Treaty  of  (Creek),  216 
Fort  Kearney,  Nebr.,  342 
Fort  Kearney,  South  Pass,  and  Honey  Lake 

Road,  203-204 
Fort  Keogh 
Montana,  307 

Montana  Territory,  282, 296, 333, 345 
Fort  King,  Fla.,349 
Fort  Klamath,  Oreg.,  282,  318,  334 
Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho  Territory,  306,  346 
Fort  Lapwai  Agency,  48,  171-172 
Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium,  48 
Fort  Lapwai  School,  171 
Fort  Laramie,  140,  233,  237,  240,  266,  313, 

328,329,330,347 
Fort  Laramie  Military  Reservation,  240 
Fort  Latamic  National  Monument,  224 
Fort  Larncd,  Kans.,  309,  342 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  342 
Fort  Leavenworth  Agency,  35, 37 
Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  282 
Fort  Lewis  School,  48,  1 85 
Fort  Liscum,  Alaska,  275 
Fort  Logan,  Montana  Territory,  345 
Fort  Lowell 

Arizona  Territory,  337 

New  Mexico  Territory,  294 
Fort  Lyon 

Colorado,  342 
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Colorado  Territory  ,351 
Fort  McDermitt,  Ncv.,  336 
Fort  McDermitt  Agency,  48, 179-180 
Fort  McDermitt  Reservation,  150, 253 
Fort  McDowell,  Ariz.,  326 
FortMcGarry,  Ncv,,  336 
Fort  McKavctt,  Tex  ,  340,  341 
Fort  McKinncy,  Wyoming  Territory,  257, 
347 

Fort  McPherson,  Ncbr,,  24 1 , 342 

Fort  McRac,  N.  Mex.,  337 

Fort  Madison  factory,  19, 20, 21 

Fort  MaginnU,  345 

Fort  Marcy,  N.  Mex.,  337 

Fort  Mason,  Tex,,  340 

Fort  Meade,  345 

Fort  Mellon,  East  Florida,  272 

Fort  Missoula,  345 

Fort  Mitchell,  20 

FortMojavc.  Arte.,  337 

Fort  Mojavc  School,  48, 1 54 

Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  342 

Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  308 

Fort  Na-Chcs,  Washington  TcrrUory,  266 

Fort  Niobrara,  Ncbr,,  246,  342 

FortO*age,  19 

Fort  Patrick  Henry,  12 

Fort  Pease,  332 

l  ori  Peck  Agency,  43, 48,  97,  138,  ISH,  160 
Fort  Peck  Reservation,  209,  212,  217,  218, 
221 

Ion   Pembina,  Dakota  Territory,  295, 
144-345 

Fort  Phil  Kearny,  Dakota  Territory,  I02, 

234,290,  330 
Fort  Pierre,  Dakota  Territory,  246,  25 1, 

275 

Fort  Pill,  V,  II,  1 2 

Fort  Randall,  Dakota  Territory.  275,  2¥5, 
344, 346 

Fon  Rannom,  Dakota  Territory.  344-345 
Fort  Rawlins,  Utah,  346 
Fort  Reno 

Indian  territory,  253-254,  342 

Oklahoma  Territory,  262 
|  ort  Reno,  Wyoming  Territory,  247,  .H0, 
147 

Fori  Rice,  Dakotii  t  erritory,  295,  .144  145 

Fort  Richardson,  Tex  ,  276, 320,  340, 341 

Fori  Ridgcly,  Minn.,  344 

Fori  Riley,  Kans  .  342 

!•  ort  Ringgold,  Tex.,  340,  341 
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Fort  Ripley,  Minn.,  295 

Fort  Robinson,  Ncbr.,  250, 268,  312, 342 

Fort  St  .  Stephens,  19,  20 

Fort  San  Antonio,  Tex, ,340 

Fort  Sanders,  333, 347 

Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  342 

Fort  Sedgwick,  Colo,,  342 

Fort  Sclden,N,  Mex.,  337 

Fort  Selkirk,  376 

Fort  Seward,  345 

Fort  Shaw 

Montana  Territory,  345 

Washington  Territory,  295 
Fort  Shaw  School,  48, 160 
Fort  Sherman,  Idaho  Territory,  347 
Fort  Sill 

Indian  Territory,  237,  245,  313,  320,  342. 
350 

Oklahoma,  230, 263 
Fort  Sill  Apache,  148  / 
Fort  Sill  column,  321  / 
Fort  Sill  Reservation,' 263  / 
Fort  Simcoe,  Washington  Territory,  fty 
Fort  Simpson,  British  Columbia,  409  / 
Fort  Sisseton,  Dakota  Territory,  344/345 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  143,287  / 
Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  278, 291,  34^ 
Fort  Spokane,  Washington  Territory,  335, 
336 

Fort   Stanton,    New   Mexico  Territory, 

166-^67,315,337,339 
Fort  Stanton  Reservation,  243,  249 
Fort  Stanwix 
Treaty  of,  1768,6,  10  • 
Treaty  of,  1784,  II 
Fort  Stcilacoom,  Washington  Territory, 
322, 335 

Fort  Stevenson,  Dakota  Territory,  295, 

331 , 344  345 
Tort  Sully,  331  * 

Fort  Sumner,  New  Mexico  Territory,  266, 

268,294.315,337,338,339 
Fort  Supply,  Indian  Territory,  2}6,  342, 

344 

Fort  Thornburgh,  Utah,  346 
Fort  Totten,  Dakota  Territory,  295 
Fort  Totten  Agency,  48,  1 10-11 1,  147,  160, 
1 88 

[■ort  Totten  School,  160 

Fort  Union,  New  Mexico  Territory,  315, 

317,  318 
Tort  Vancouver,  274, 322 
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Fort  Wadsworth,  N.Y.,64 

Fort  Walla  Walla,  287, 303,  322,  V15. 162 

f  ori  Wallace,  Kans,.  3 J I 

Fort  Washakie,  Wyoming  Territory,  347 

Fori  Washita,  Indian  Territory ,  408 

Fori  Wayne,  Lndian  Territory,  349 

Fort  Wayne,  lnd.,  227 

Fort  Wayne  Agency,  37,  135 

Fort  Wayne  factory,  19,  20,  21 ,  23 

Fort  Wilkinson,  20 

Fort  Wingatc,  New  Mexico  Territory.  244, 

278,315,337,338 
Fort  Winnebago  Subagcncy,  135,  146 
Fort  Vales,  251,345,385 
Fort  Yukon,  376 
Fort  Yuma,  Calif.,  203,2%,  336 
Fort  Yuma  Agency,  48,  154 
Fort  Yuma  Reservation,  160 
Fort  Yuma  School,  160 
Fori  Yuma  Subageney,  160 
Forms,  Abt\  208  0 
Forts,  62, 408 

See  a  ho  nanws  ofimh vidua!  forts 
4-H  Clubs  activities,  1)1,  160 
14th  Infantry,  235 
4ih  Artillery,  348 
4th  Infantry,  348 

4th  (U.S.)  Cavalry  (Regiment),  276,  304, 
350 

Fox  Day  School,  181 
Fox  Indians,  279 

See  also  S  a  u  k  a nd  Fox  1  n d  i a  n  s 
Frederick,  Md.,  290.  348 
Freedmen.81,93,95, 103,  119,202,203 
Freeman,  W.  G,,  277 
Freighting,  39 

Frelinghuyscn-  Romero  Agreement.  25.1 
Fremont,  JohnC,  288-289, 362 
French,  7,  8 

French  and  Indian  War,  5,  298 
Freyhold,  Edward,  288 
Frontier,  Army  of  the.  233 
Frontier  District  (Army),  327 
Fruit  culture.  57 
Fuel,  220 

f'ulton,  U.S. S.,  356, 358 
Funeral  expenses,  53 

I  urs  and  tin  trade,  P,  18,  20  21.  22.  16, 
408 

I  ur  hearing  animals,  unauthorised  kill- 
ing of,  387 
Fur  HCiil  industry,  220 
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G.W.andC.  B.  Colfon,  277 

Gadsden  Purchase,  139 

Gadsden  Treaty,  375, 376 

Gaines,  Edmund  P.,  264-265,  290,  293,  357 

Gaines,  George,  72 

Gallatin;  Albert,  9 

Gallatin  Valley,  Montana  Territory,  238 

GaJIcgos,  Jose,  339 

Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  264, 41 2 

Galpin,  Samuel,  A.,  65 

Game,  53,221,222 

Games,  412 

Gansevoort,  Guert,  356,  357, 359, 360 
Gardens  and  gardening,  62,  127,  147 
Gardner,  Alexander,  63 
Gardner,  J.  B.  W.,297 
Garrison  Dam,  208-209 
Gas,  54,  58,  63,  85,  149,  169,  202,  217-218, 
220 

Gates,  Horatio, 8,  1 1, 12 

Genealogies,  384 

General  Accounting  Office,  370 

GENERA!*,    ACCOUNTING  OFFICE, 
U.S.  (RG  217),  363-366 

General  Allotment  Act,  27,  29,  30,  77,  85, 
161,215,216 

General  Claims  Commission,  United  States 
and  Mexico,  377 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  65 

General  Land  Office,  76,  79,  80,  88,  98, 
203.207,212,213-219.  390 
Commissioner  of,  27, 33,  71,92, 197,201 

GENERAL   RECORDS  OF  THE  U.S. 
GOVERNMENT (RG  II).  13-14 

General  Service  file,  48 

General  Superintendent,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  25,61,  105 

Genoa  School,  48,  64 

Geographer  of  the  United  States,  8 

Geographical  and  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Region,  U.S.,  219 

Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  One- 
Hundredth  Meridian,  U.S.,  219,  289 

Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the 
Territories,  U.S.,  219 

Geological  Exploration  of  the  Fortieth  Par- 
allel, 2 19 

Geological  Survey,  77,  97 -98.1(H),  2o'l 
GEOI  (KiK  Al  SURVEY  (RG  57),  2I9- 
220 
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Geology,  VJ2 

Georgetown,  I)  (  ,  18, 22 

Georgia,  7,  8,  151,  156,  277,  290,  308,  34H, 

m  m 

Governor  of,  372 
Georgia  factory,  19  % 
Geromroo,  247,  215,  298,  :i02,  304,  321, 
374,  380 

Gnosi  dance  religion,  262,  309, 319 
See  alio  Messiah  ua/e 

Gibbon,  John,  2%,  333 

Gibbs,  WadeH  ,  122 

Gibson,  General,  227 

Gibson,  George,  68 

Oibson.S  Well,  An/.,  271 

Gifts  to  Indians,  21),  264,  286 

Cilia  Apache  Indians,  314 

Gtla  Cliff  Dwellings  National  Monument, 
224. 

Gtlu  Hi\er.  )}8 

Gita  Ktver  Agency,  1 30,  1 75 

Gila  River  Relocation  (  enter,  400-401 

GiLreasc  Museum,  401 

Gillem,  A.C.,  324 

Glacier  National  Park,  213,411,412 

Glass.  Henry,  359 

Gnadcnhuttcn.  Ohio,  6 

Godfrey,  E  dward  S.,  276 

Gold,  discovery  of,  344 

( lolden  Gat?  International  Exposition,  213 

( .nods,  25. 30,  39,  64,  1 17,  291 ,  292,  329 
Purchase  and  sale  of,  23,  43,  195,  382 
See  also  sfwvifk  kinds  of  goods 

Goshute  file,  48  0 

GOVERNMENT    PRIN  MNG  OFFICE 

(RG  149),  366 
GOVERNMENT  REPORTS,  OFFICE  OF 

(KG  44),  VI  173 
( iraham.  ( icorge,  1H, ,)[) 
(it and  (  anyon,  21  ^ 
drand  Junction  School,  48,  108 
.Grand  Portage  Reservation,  155,  156,  179 
Grand  Portage  School,  48,  156 

<  fraud  Rapids,  Mich  ,216 

(hand  R.ijMds  Agency.  48,  161,  186 

tit  and  Riser  Agency,  17,  133,  I  14,  185, 

218,  266,  291,  295,  3  32 
Grand  Ronde  AgencV,  141,  142,  161 
(  n and  Ronde  Indians,  120 
Gtarul  Hondo  Reservation,  1 51 

<  i.aud  Kniide    let/  Agencv,  48,  161 
r.rani.  rivsses  ...271,298 


Grant  Count),  Oreg.,  257 

Grants,  218 

Gras-hoppcrs,  391 

Grartan,  John  L.,  233,  322 

Gravel  pits,  54 

Graves,  Richard,  72 

Graves  and  graveyards,  221,  223,  387 

Grazing,  39,  44,  53,  54,  60,  62,  101,  122, 
130,  368,393 
Individual  field  offices,  149,  154,  155, 
156,  158,  159,  160,  164,  172,  173, 
175,  176,  177,  180,  181,  186,  188, 
193 

Grazing  Service,  214 
Great  Basin,  144 

Great  Bend  of  the  Missouri  River,  156 
Great  Britain,  10, 13,358,377 
See  also  individual  topics  pertaining  to 
the  British 
Great  Lakes  Agency,  48,  161,  164, 167 
Great  Lakes  Consolidated  Agency,  161- 
162, 186 

Great  Nemaha  Agency,  37,  131-132,  140, 
176 

Great  Nemaha  Emigration  file,  37 

Great  Nemaha  River,  80 

Great  Plains,  397 

Great  Sioux  Reservation,  307 

Great  Smoky  Mountains,  1 52,  225 

Gfeek  Church  (Pribilof  Islands),  220 

Green,  John,  305-306 

Green  Bay  Agency,  37,  48,  108,  135,  140, 

146,  166,  172 
Green  Bay  factory,  19,  20 
Green  Bay  Subagcncy,  140,  146,  147,  166 
Greene,  Nathanael,  8 
Greenland,  .v96 

1  Greenville  School  and  Agency,  48,  162, 
179-180 
Greer  County,  Tex.,  250 
Gregg,  Josiah,  288 
Gregory,  Henry  E.,  43 
Gross,  F.  A.,  96-97 

Grosventre  Indians,  138,  149,  158,  159, 

244,  247,  258,  262-263,  294, 346 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Treaty  of,  375,  376 
Guadalupe  Mountains,  242 
Guard  stations,  126-127 
Ouau'lamhip,  173, 186,210 
Ouaymas,  Mexico,  374 
Guerrero,  Mexico,  374  ' 
Guides,  Indian,  268-269 
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Ciull*  Squadron,  358 
Gull  Lake  Removal  Chippewa,  190 
Gum,  31,  291 
See  also  Arms 

H 

Hade,  James,  275 

Hagerman,  Herbert  James,  194,41 1 

Habn.  Walter  L.,  220 

Haida,  221 

Haines,  J.  T.,  258 

Hull,  Lawrence,  260 

Hallcck,  Henry  W.(  272-273,  294 

Hamilton,  Wiiiiam,  1 14 

Hampton  Institute,  48 

Hanai  Indians,  143 

Hancock,  John,  12 

Hancock.  Winfield  Scott,  234, 310,  314 
Hand,  Edward,  8,  II,  12 
Handicrafts,  127,  387, 390,401 

See  also  Arts  and  crafts 
Hanson,  George  M.,  325 
Harden,  Edward,  71 

Ifardic,  James  A.,  293,  294,  295,  296-297 

Harmar,  Josiah,  8.  10,  267,278 

Harney,  William  S.f  267,  272,  316,  321, 

322,357 
Harrington,  John  P.,  397 
Harris,  Carey  A.,  65 
Harris,  Henry,  261 
Harris,  John.  1H 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  380 
Harrison,  William  Henry,  227,  27H 
Harrison  (Coctir  d'Alene  Reservation),  44 
Haskell  Institute,  48, 60,  80,  108,  162, 177 
Haskell  Junior  College,  162 
Havasupai  file,  48 

Havasupai  Indian  Reservation,  25)  252 
"avasupai  Indians,  154,  IH7,  225,  393 
Hawkins,  Benjamin,  22,  375 
Hayden  Survey,  219 
Hayes,  Rutherford  II.,  2KI.  313 
Hayfield  light,  \\t) 
Hayward  School,  48,  162-163,  164 
Head  Start  program,  402 
Health,  25,  31, .55  56,  58,  64,  69,  104,  123, 
126,  110,  1%,  198,  U|,  172 

Activities  and  programs,  56,  109  III, 
168.  588,  389,402,412 

Alaska, 212 

Individual  field  offices,  149,  151,  158, 


161,  162,  169,  175,  176,  180,  181- 

182,  186 

See  also  Medical  matters 

Health,  Director  of,  109 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Depart- 
ment of,  402 

HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  (RG 
235),  388 

Heart  River,  Dakota  Territory,  240 

"Heatherly  War/' 279 

Heating  plants,  125 

Heirship,  29,  54-55,  58,  60,  77,  87,  116, 
130,  207,209,210,  368 
Individual  field  offices,  148,  153,  155, 
156,  159,  160,  161,  162,  163,  164, 
167,  168,  169-170,  174,  176,  180, 

183,  184,  186,  188,  191,  193 
See  also  Inheritance  and  Probate 

Helena,  332 

Henderson,  Archibald,  272 

Henderson,  James  E. ,  95 

Henderson  Roll  (Cherokee),  69 

Henry,  Patrick,  8,  12,396 

Hermosillo,  Mexico,  374 

Herrick,  John,  67 

Hester  Roll  (Cherokee),  69 

HeUel,  Abncr  R.,  283 

Heyl,E.M.,276 

Hides,  53 

Highways,  62,  217 

Hinton,  John  H.,  191 

Hitchcock,  Ethan  Allen,  410-411 

Hiwassce,  19,  20 

Hiwassee  Garrison,  151 

Hiwassce  River,  151-152 

Hoffman,  William,  317-318,  347,  352 

Hogan,  John  H.,  73 

Hogs,  248 

Hoh  Indians,  IH6 

Holcombe,  Ernest  P.,  122. 

Hole-ln-the-Day,  298 

Holidays,  50,  286 

Holmes,  Thcophilus,  407 

Holy  Cross  Mission,  376 

Holy  Rosary  Mission,  319 

Home  extension  and  other  programs,  57, 

106,  108,  109,  111,402 
Home  Squadron,  356, 358 
Homos,  58,  63,  64,  221.  225,  289,  387, 

396  397, 398,401 
See  also  Housing 
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Homestead  Act,  *6I 

Homesteads,  53.  75,  78,  HO,  HI,  HI,  H7, 21V 

216  217 
Honey  Valley,  Calif,,  337 
Honor,  roll  of,  51 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  48, 59,  163,  I  HO,  "61 
lloopa  Valley  Reservation,  64,  163,  243, 

278,  294,  2%,  337 
Hope  School,  1H5,  192 
Hopcficld,  Ark.,  203 
Hopi  Agency,  4H,  59, 163 
Hopi  Indians,  130,  163,  168,  225,  263-264, 

393,397,411,412 
Hopi-Nnvajo  Sanatorium,  48 
Hopi  Reservation,  218  219 
Hopthleyoholo.  404 
Horses,  16.311.345,346, 3(4,380 
Morton,  .,256 
Morton  Agency,  177 

Hospitals,  55,  58,  109,  110,  112,  113,  122, 
123,  125,208,268 
Alaska, 204 

Individual  Held  offices,  H4,  H5,  171, 
175, 193 
Mot  Springs,  lex,,  327 
House  of  Representative 
Committees,  65,  363 
Speaker  of,  40 
HOUSF.  OF  REI'RKSI'NFAriVES,  U.S. 

(RCi  233),  363 
Housing,  110  III,  112,  125,  173,  186,  220, 
280,360,  371,  372,  .175,  402 
Seealw  Homes 
Houston,  Sam,  343 

Howard,  Oliver  ().,  241,  241,  276,  305,  106, 
334,338-339  / 

Howland,  W.  P.,  380  ( 

Hublev,  Fdwnrd  H  ,  70 

Hudson's  hay  Co.,  312 

Hugo,  district  office  (Choctaw  unit  Chicka- 
saw), 169-  170 

Human  resources,  372 

Humboldt  Harbor,  <  ahf  ,  3H< 

Hunkpupu  Sioux  Indians,  I  H,  185.  242, 
385 

Hunting,  13,  W,  S],  57,  204,  237,  24  3,  3  3?. 
MS,  Wrf),  Mi) 
I  and  s  6,  Mb 
HuntiiiKfon,  I.  W  I'ml,  Wis 
Hupa  Indians,  163,  284 
Hutchms,  Ihomas.  H 
Hvdaburg,  Alaska,  210 
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Hydrology,  392 
Hygiene,  109 

I 

Ickcs,  Harold  l...  208 

Idaho,  133,  134,  135,  137,  145,  176,  204, 
214,344,374 
(iovemor  of,  134,  381 
Indians  of,  64,  154,  159,  17|  172.  287, 
294,411 

Military  operations  in,  248-249,  250, 
261,287,301,346-347,361 
Idaho  Superintcnclency,  37,  133,  134-135, 

138, 146 
llgcs,  tiuido,  235 
Illinois,  7,  214,  374 
Illinois  Bayou  factory,  19,  20 
Illinois  Mounted  Volunteers,  268 
Illness,  268 
Immigration,  51 
Income,  112,  113,  123 
Income  taxes,  60 

"Incompetency,*1  legal  meaning,  368 
Incorporation  of  tribes,  128 
Indebtedness,  certificates  of,  82 
"Indian,"  definition  of,  67, 381 
Indian  Activities,  Branch  of,  Solicitor's 

Office,  Department  of  the  Interior, 

209 

Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of 
Accounts,  364,  365,  378 
Cooperative    programs    with  other 

agencies,  212,  223-224,  225,  37.3, 

386,  367,  388,  389-390,  391,  392- 

393,397-399,411 
Court  of  Claims  cases,  370, 371 
Department  of  Justice,  382 
Indian  fee  patents.  216 
Medals,  380 
Metlakahtla  case,  409 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

13,  1%  201,207,208-209,  210,  211, 

212,  213 

Proposed  transfer  from  Interior  Depart* 
mem  to  War  Department,  281,  2%, 
363 

Senate,  361 

Wui  Department,  226,  227,  287,  297, 
326, 343 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  BURFAH  OF  {RO 
7S),  |4  !% 
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Indian  A  It  a  i  r  s ,  Commissioner  ot ,  24,  24, 
44,46,61,64  64,298 
Annual  report,  7y,  |23 
Hoard  of  Indian  Commissioners,  1  9S 
[)epredanon  claims,  104 
Inrnllment,  94,  91 
Linapccs,  1 1  5 

Individual  field  ofhecs,  132,  1.14,  1.15, 
138,  119,  140  141,  143,  146,  147, 
153,  161,  16V  167,  177,  1 78,  191 

Inspections  and  investigations,  121  122 

Land,  88,218 

Mihliry,  244,  249,  219,  261,  .107,  330, 
Ul 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
19*7  198,  199,  200,  201,  202,  204, 
206 

Remo  al  of  Indians,  68 
Semite  and  treaties  362 
Solii.uor  of  (he  Treasury,  181 
Tours,  122 
Traders  licenses,  121 
Trust  funds,  178 
Indian  Affairs,  House  Committee  on,  65, 
*61 

Indian  Affairs,  Office  of.  See  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Bureau  of 

Indian  Affairs,  Senate  Committee  on,  22V 
283, 161 

INDIAN  ARTS  AND  (RAITS  HOARD 

(R04H),  213 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  208,  209,  210, 

161 

INDIAN  CI  AIMS  COMMISSION  (RG 

27V),  194  395 
Indian  Commissioners,  Hoard  of,  14,  75, 

117,  122,  194  196,  197,200,206,218 
I  ndiari  country,  peimits  to  enter,  40 
Indian  Ire  pa i nils,  2  16 
Indian  Home  Ciuarcl,  90,  269,  270,  2>H, 

27V, 2^1.  292,  297 
Indian  Intercourse  Art  (1790),  121,  .ill, 

1  ndian  Irrigation  Servu  r,  'J9 

I  ndian  language  newspapeis,  I M4 

Indian  nations  wesi  of  Arkansas,  uunuus 

sinner  lo,  4(1 1  404 
I  ndian  t  >asis,  Am/  ,  I  U, 
Indian  r M hi  e  hli\  48 
I  ndian  Peai  e<  ommissmn,  I')'),  <>iki 
htflhin  nunittw     \n  AttenifU  tti  .l/iiucr 

ihw  /Vumi'  ///  /V/f///,  /  /if,  29(i 


Indian  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Program, 
127 

Indian  Reorganization  Att'of  1934,  26,  58, 

74,81,97,98,  128,  194,372 
Indian  Rights  Association,  67 
Indian  Schools,  Superintendent  of,  25,  65, 

105,206 

Indian  Schools,  Supervisor  of,  206 

Indian  Service,  24,  61, 365 

Indian  Territory,  28,  41,  44,  48,  63,  131, 
197,200  203,212,374,411 
Annuity  payments,  194,262 
Confederacy,  31, 143,  405-407,  408 
Land  and  boundaries,  218,  277,  289,  342 
Liquor,  255, 312 
Loyal  Indians,  102 

Military  records  pertaining  to,  250,  31.1, 

321, 341  344 
Officials,  206 
Railroads,  199 

Removal  of  Indians  to,  29,  81,  84,  88, 

152,  174,  192,308,361,365 
School  employees,  124  125 
Traders,  120 
Indian  Territory,  Department  of  (Confed- 
erate), 405 

Indian  territory,  District  of  (C  onfederate), 
405  407 

Indian  Territory,  District  of  the,  327 
Indian  Territory,  Inspector  for,  75,  169, 
201 

Indian  Territory,  special  commissioner  for, 
361 

Indian  Territory  exhibit,  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition,  204 

Indian  Territory  expedition,  1874-  75,  302, 
311,113,314,344 

Indian  1  rude,  Office  of,  14,16.  17  23,  2rf0, 
164, 383 

Indian  Trade,  Office  of  the  Superintendent 
of,  18 

Indian  Irade,  .Superintendent  of,  15,  16, 
18,21,21 

Indian  Trade,  Superintendent's  Office,  20, 
21,22 

Indiutt  trust  Accounting  Division  fOeneral 

Sim  vices  Aijministiation),  364 
Indiana,  7, 214, 218,174 
Indiana  Agency,  17,  |  is 
Indiana  I  migration  file,  1  / 
Indiana  Reserves  file,  1  / 
Indians  and  I  roniiei  Protection,  (  otumii 
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ice  on,  Texas  Stale  Senate,  320 
Indians  at  work,  126 
Indigent?,  55 

Industrial  arts  and  training,  30,  56,  107,  153 
Industry,  industries,  am)  industrial  matters, 
25,57.  104,  105,  109,  196 
Alaska,  164 

Individual  field  offices.  160,  164,  165, 
|7|, 187 
Ingels.  George.  19 

Inheritance,  44,  55,  86,  88,  99,  122,  130, 
163/181,  191,200 
Sttalso  Heirship  and  Probate 
Injuries,  55, 5^ 

Insane  Indians/and  asylums,  54, 55 
Insect  pests,  191 

INSPECTOR  GENERAL,  OFFICE  OF 

THMRG  159),  292-  297 
1  nspeclors  ( iencral  H  onfedei ate),  406-407 
Insurance,  55 
Intelligence  tests,  57 

Inter-American  C  onference  on  Indians,  208 
huer-Americar  Conferences  on  Indian 
Life,  388 

Inter-American  Indian  Institute,  208 
Interdepartmental  Rio  Grande  Board,  189 
Interior,  Department  of  the,  13,  24,  196 
Accounts,  364 

Agencies  and  tribes,  255,  259 
Attorney  General,  381 
Department  of  Agriculture,  392 
Intension,  391 

Indian  Arts  and  C  rafts  Hoard,  213 
l  and,  214,  256 
l  egislation,  372 
Metlakahtla,409 

Military,  245,  252,  254,  257,  262,  285, 

300,  Ml,  M3 
Proposed  transfer  of  Indian  Bureau  to 

War  Department  from,  28! ,  296 
Senate,  361 
Soldiers,  154 
INFERIOR,  OH  IO-;  Ol   I  ME  SECRL. 

IARYOI  IHE(R(i48),  1%  213 
Interior,  Secretary  of  the,  27,  33,  34, 38.  V>. 
40,41,41,  ft|,  71.410  411 
Alaska,  112  IP 
Appointments.  61,  124 
Attorney  General,  381 
Hoard  of  Indian*  omimssioners,  I9jt 
(  liiims.72.91,92.  103  104,  3/1 
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Education,  105, 107 
Employees,  205 

Enrollment,  92, 94, 93,  202-203 
Finances,  115 

Inspections  and  investigations,  121-122 
Land,  28,  29,  81,  83,  85-86,  87,  98-99, 
216 

Methtkahtla,409 
National  Park  Service,  225 
Post  Office  Department,  384 
Treaties,  13 

Trust  funds,  30-31 .  114,  120,378,379 
Wagon  roads,  203 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  House  Com- 
mittee on,  363 
Intermarriage,  56 
Interpreters,  Indian,  297 
Intertribal  relations,  17 
Intratribal  conflicts,  343 
Intruders  and  intrusions.  16, 39,  44,  53,  92, 
101,226,227 
Specific  areas,  81,  93,  201,  236,  238,  240, 
247,  250,  251-252,  259,  260,  261, 
263,  274,  279,  292,  326,  337,  338, 
342,343,361 
Set  also  Trespasses  and  trespassers 
Inventions,  57 

Invincible  Debating  Society,  150 

Iowa,  25,  29,  146,  161,  181,  192,  214,  217, 

314,331,349,  391 
Iowa,  District  of  (Army),  301,  328,  331 
Iowa  Indians,  60,  84,  120,  1)1,  140,  146, 
176177,  183,279,  346 
Mixed-bloods,  80 
Iowa  Superintendency,  35, 37 
loway  Subagency,  37, 146 
Iroquois  Indians,  11,213 
Irrigation,  25,  29,  39,  44,  54,  57,  58,  62,  64, 
75,  9V  (00,  116,  122,  125,  130,  198, 
210,219,  223-224,368 
Individual  field  offices  and  reservations, 
76,  147,  149,  131, 154,  156,  158, 159, 
160,  164,  173,  175,  176,  183,  193, 
194,339 
lirigation,  Director  of,  99,  100 
Irrigation,  Inspector  of,  99 
Irrigation  engineers,  365 
Irvine,  Alexander  G.,  244 
Irvine,  William.  18,23 
Isabella  Reservation,  168 
Islands.  13 
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J.  C  Watson  and  Co>,  74 
Jackson,  Andrew,  267,  290 
Jackson,  Calif.,  1 57 
JaOkson,  LffRoy.  4.1 
Jackson,  Sheldon,  112,  11.1,  114,387 
Jackson  County,  Orcg. ,  105 
Jackson  Mole,  Wyo.,  .120 
James  Kiver,  Dakota  Territory,  76 
lames  Kiver  Crossing,  Minn.,  241 
JamestQwn,  U.S.S.,  359 
Jamestown  Tercentennial  Imposition,  204 
Japanese,  internment  on  Indian  land  of,  65, 
67 

Japanese,  WRA  relocation  centers  lor, 

400-401 
Jefferson,,  Thomas,  287,  380 
Jesuit  missionary,  116 
Jcsup.  IhomasS  ,  271  272,  282  283 
licarilla  Agency,  48,  148,  163,  177 
Jiearilln  Apache  Indians,  1.19,   147  148, 

163,  167,  177,  185,258,289,294,  114 
hcarilla  (Apache)  Reservation,  112,  177 
licarilla  Hoarding  School,  161 
hcarilla  Southern  Mountain  Sanatorium, 

163 

lob  placement,  126 
Job  training,  407. 
lohn  Day  Indians,  189 
lohnson,  Andrew,  102 
Johnston,  Albert  S.,  321 
Johnston,  Susan,  1 36 
Johnstown,  N.Y.,  7 

loint  (  ongressional  Committee  on  the  In 

dian  Bureau  Transfer,  249 
lones,  Roger,  295 
tones,  Sam,  108 
lones  Academy,  4K,  |7t) 
Joshua  Indians,  141 
I oy,  lames  I  .,  HI 
Judge  Advocate  ( ieneral,  292 
MDU       ADV()(  All      M  NI  RAI 

(ARMYi.OI  I  K  J  Of  I  III  <K(i  Ml), 

2H9  292 
ludges,  5o,  M 
luda  tal  mm  v h  cs.  I  s<l 
lull.  U\ 

luli'sbutg,  (  olonido  loiritoiv,  H  \ 
Inno.iu,  Alaska,  112,  .110,  221 
Juneau  AreaOI'ln  <\  161  |M 
lu-.lh  i\  1 1 


Justice,  Department  of,  60,  205,  209,  210, 
242, 363 

JUSIICIi,  CiliNl.RAI  RECORDS  OF 
IMi:  IJLPAKTMKNT  Ol  (Rti  60), 
380-382 

Jut/,  John,  319 

K 

Kaihab,48 

Kaibab  Reservation,  161 
Kuinah  Indians,  138 

See  also  Blood  (Kainah)  Indians 
Kake,  Alaska,  210 
Kalapuya  Indians,  )4I 
Knlispd  Indians,  96,  154,  157,  172, 185 
Kansa  Indians,  78,  82,  83-84,  86,  118,  120, 
131, 173, 174, 176 

See  also  Kansas 
Kansas,  28,  214,  2 1 8,  289,  295,  374,  405 

Citizens  of,  293  4 

Indians  of,  24.  86,  131,  143,  176,  197 

Individual  tribes,  29,  75,  78,  81,  82-83, 
83-84,  97,'  103,  III,  118,236,238 

Military  operations,  236,  311,  313,  314, 
,141-344.349,350 
Kansas,    Department    of   (Army),  301, 

308  309,313,328 
Kansas,  District  of  (Army),  329 
Kansas,  U.J^  forces  in,  276, 313-  314 
Kansas  Agencies,  37,  131  132,  176 
Kansas  City,  32 

Kansas  expedition  (1867),  301,  314 
Kansas  Mulf-Hrecd  lands,  218 
Kansas  Militia,  199 

Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  or  Railway,  241, 
245 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  1 33,  409 
Kansas  Trust  Lands  and  Diminished  Re- 
serve, 83  84 
Kansas  Trust  scrip,  217 
Kaskaskia,  7 

Kaskaskia  Indians,  84,  86,  131 
Kaut/,  A.  V.,247 
Kaw,  See  Kansa  Indians 
Kaw  Agency,  48,  174 
Kuw  Indian  Claims  Commission,  174 
Kaw  Reservation,  Okla.,  76 
"Kaw  Scrip,"  82 
Kavenia  Sanatorium,  48 
Keart.y,  Stephen  Watts,  279, 303 
Keeju'i  of  Military  Stores  at  Philadelphia, 
18 
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Kennedy,  John,  70  ' 
Kenncrly,  James,  23 
Kent,  J.  Ford,  262 
Kentucky,  7 
Kern,  Robert  H.,93 
Keshena  Agency,  48,  166,  172,  186 
Key  Biscay ne,  Fla.,387 
Key  West,  Fla.,  386-387 
Kichai  Indians,  63,  143 
Kickapoo  Agency,  37,  48, 132, 176-177 
Kickapoo  Indians,  60,  68,  74,  84,  131, 
176-177,275,320,  340,343,346 
Mexican,  29,  115, 183,  235,  236, 321 ,  377 
MKid,°3J8 
Kidnappings,  344 
Kill  Eagle.  311 
King  Survey,  219 
Kingston,  Tenn.,  151 

Kiowa  Agency,  37,  48,  108,  132,  148, 
253-254 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  (Indian)  Agency, 

248,  249,  250 
Kiowa-Apache  Indians.  131,  148,235 
Kiowa,  Comanche,  und  Wichita  Agency, 

148 

Kiowa  Indians,  63,  131,  142,  148,  199,  218, 
225,  237,  263 
Hostilities    und    military  operations 
against,  233,  .'236,  239,  243,  278,  310, 
II',  314,  320-321,  337,  340,  341- 
342 

Treaties,  235.  344,406 
Klamath  Agency,  48,  97,  128,  142,  164 
Klamath  Indian  Reservation  (California), 
337 

Klamath  Indians  (California),  163,  261, 
284,  317 

Klamath  Indians  (Orefcon),  141,  164,  24K, 

318,  334,  378 
Klamath  Lake,  164 
Klamath  Loan  Hoard,  164 
Klamath  Reservation  (Oregon),  97,  101, 

164,  247,258,  291,  124 
Klamath  River,  163 
Klawock,  Alaska,  210 
Khkttat  Indians,  145, 322 
K  ink,  222 
Knox,  Henry,  7  8 
Knosvillc,  r cnn. ,290 
Koasati  Indians,  60 
Koitkau  Indians,  181 

Kutenai  Indians,  %,  114,  138,  145,  157, 


172, 185 
Kwatami  Indians,  141 

L 

LaJolla  file,  48 

La  Pointe  Agency,  37,  48,  75,  87,  140,  155, 

162, 164, 170, 179 
La  PointcSubagcncy,  137,  146 
Labor,  166,  196,  372,  390 

Proceeds  of,  115,  116 

Troubles,  57 

Unions,  57 
Lac  Courtc  Oreille  Reservation,  162 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Agency,  48,  l]U,  161, 

162, 163, 164,  166  0r 
Lacdu  Flambeau  Boarding  School,  164 
Lacdu  Flambeau  Reservation,  164 
Ladiga,  Sally,  92 
Lafayettc/I  I 
Laguna  file,  48 
Laguna  Pueblo,  397 

Laguna  Sanatorium,  164-165,  177,  178, 
184 

Lake  Erie,  19  , 
Lake  Indians,  145,  154 
Lake  Mead,  412 
Lake  Pepin  Reserve,  79 
Lake  Superior,  61,  136 
Lake  Traverse  Reservation,  87,  184 
Lake  Winnibigoshish  Chippewa,  190 
Lakes,  District  of  the  (Army),  301 ,  322,  324 
Land,  6,  7,  8,  16,  28,  40,  41,  42,  53-55, 
57-58,  60,  62,  63,  66,  75,  112,  127, 
130,  196,  203-;04,  212,  213-219,  226, 
227,287 

Acquisition  and  purchase,  58,  74,  80  -81, 

97,98,  112.207,216-217 
Alaska,  113,204,  210,214,222 
And  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

391 

And  National  Council  on  Indian  Oppor- 
tunity, 372 

And  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  389 

And  U.S.  Senate,  362 

Appraisal,  53,  58,  60,  75,  77,  81  *82,  83, 
84,85,87,  101 

C  essions,  13,  16,  28,  62,  67,  76,  87,  88, 
98,  119,213,218,284,289,362,378, 
394 

Cessions  regarding  individual  tribes  and 
areas,  69  71,  73,  82  83,  88,,  159, 
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191,  218,  248,  275,  323,  361,: 363 

Classification^,  100 

Convcyance-disposition-transfer,  53,  38, 
87,201,213,223 

Disputes-litigation,  44,  209,  210-211, 
256,368,370,381 

Individual  field  offices  and  tribes,  60, 63, 
69-71,  75,93,95,  148-149,  155,  136, 
158,  160,  162,  163,  '64,  165,  166, 
167,  169,  171,  173,  175,  180, 
181-182.  183,  184,  185,  186,  187, 
188,  191,  192,  193,  201,  202-203, 
272,279,374,375-376,  381,412 

Ownership,  99,  122,  123,  130,  390 

Ownership,  Indian  concept  of,  9 

Reserves  (reservations),  16,  27,  28,  36, 
37,  38,  67,  69,  70,  71,  86,  87-88, 
216,218 

Sales,  8,  28,  29,  44,  58,  74,  77,  81-87,  98, 
198,  200,  207,  215-216,  280,  366, 
378 

Sales  proceeds.  30,82,  119,  120, 199 
Sales  regarding  individual  tribes  and  ar- 
eas, 71,  75,  85,  113,  118,  154,  159, 
169,  178,  179,  197,  201,  287,  323, 
378 

Sales  restrictions,  53,  85  -86 

Sales  tothe  Army,  282-283 

Submarginal,  81,  393 

Survey,  27,  28,  45,  53,  58,  61 ,  75,  76,  78, 

90,213,217,  219.315,  370 
Surveys,  appropriations  for,  1 16 
Surveys  regarding  individual  field  offices 

and  tribes,  132,  154,  190,  219,  223, 

252,259,409 
Titles,  210,  262.  292,381,382 
Use  and  tenure,  28,  1  12,  123,  21  1,  373, 

392 

See  also  Boundaries;  Deeds;  Leases  and 
leasing;  Military  bounty  lands;  and 
Reservations 
1  and  allotments,  1 3,  27,  28,  29,  44,  53,  54, 
18,  62,  75,  76  HI.  84,  85  -86,  87-88,  98, 
1 00,  I0I   1 19,  122,  1%,  198,  200,  207, 
210,213,215  -216 
Appropriations,  115-116 
Hoard  nf  Indian  C  ommissioners,  195 
(  limns,  Ml 
Damages,  382 
Hnployees.  125 

Individual  Held  offices,  tribes,  and  areas, 
72,73.83,85,91.92,96,97,  I  H,  153, 


155,  158,  159,  160,  161,  163,  164,  165, 
167,  168,  169,  170,  176,  177,  178-179, 
180,  181,  183,  186,  188,  191,  193,  194, 
201,202,203,260,  263,363,384 
Inspection,  21 1 
Irrigation,  100,  223-224 
Legislation,  372 
Nonreservation,  77,  215 
Titles,  382 
Land  Management,  Bureau  of,  80 
LAND  MANAGEMENT,  BUREAU  OF 

(RG49),  213-219 
Langlade  County,  Wise,  151 
Languages,  50,  105,  227-228,  278,  287, 317 
L'Anse  Reservation,  165,  398 
Laona  Agency,  48, 151,  161,  164 
Laramie  Peak,  Wyoming  Territory,  ?A2 
Larrabce,  Charles  F.,  66 
LasCruces,  N.  Mex,,  337,  339 
Lausanne  274 
Lava  Beds,  324 

Lava  Beds  National  Monument,  224 
Law,  51  j 

Law  and  o/der,  31,  104,  109,  123,  153,  162, 

164,  J68,  175,  187,  198,  251 
Law  enforcement,  25,  105,  109,  188 
Lawrence,  Kans,,  162 
Lawsuits,  367 
Lawton,  Henry  W.,  304 
Lazellc,H,M1,320 

Leases  and  leasing,  29,  39,  44,  54,  74,  75, 
86,87,98,  196,  198,207 
Accounts,  117 
Alaska,  113 
Army,  282-283 
Cattlemen,  256 
Farming  and  grazing,  60 
Indian  Territory  (Oklahoma),  201,  202, 
203,  204 

Individual  field  offices  and  tribes,  85,  87, 
154,  156-157,  158,  159,  160,  168, 
169,  171,  172,  177,  180,  181,  184, 
188,  190,  193,  194,210-211 

Litigation,  210 

Oil  and  gas,  58,60,  63,204,220 
Leavenworth,  Henry,  233,  267 
Lee,  Jesse  M.,  273*274 
Lcc,  R.W.,405 

I  cccli  Lake  Agency,  48,  155.  165,  179.  1 90, 
263, 277 

Leech  Lake  Hoarding  School,  I6S 
l  eech  Lake  Chippewa  Indians,  190 
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Leech  Luke  Hospital  and  Sanatorium,  155 

l  eech  Lake  Pillager  Indians,  165 

Legal  matters,  27,  46,  51,  60,  98-99,  197, 

200,  202,  205,  209-211,  .168,  381-382, 

410 

Individual  field  offices,  152,  159,  169, 
176 

Services,  30,43-44,  1 18,  154,  370 
Legislation.  16,  50,  60,  64,  66,  67,  78,  99, 
127,  198,200 
Alaska,  113,204 
Indian  Territory,  201,  202 
Individual  agencies  and  officials,  195, 
196,«208,  209,  210,  213,  361,  363, 
372,  389,  392 
War  Department  general  orders,  764 
Seealso  Tribal  legislation  or  enactments 
Lemhi  Agency,  48,  159 
I  eupp  School,  48,  1 70,  400 
Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition, 
204 

Lewis  and  (  lark  expedition,  216.  287  288 

I  ewiston,  Idaho  Territory,  324  325 

1  iddell,  James,  70 

Lighthouse  Service,  386  387 

l  ights,  Superintendent  of,  Key  West,  Ma., 

386  387 
" I  iguma"  Indians,  284 
I  mcoln,  President,  331 
Lincoln  County,  New  Mexico  Territory 

(war),  242,  248,371 
Lincoln's  assassination,  325 
I  indbcrgh,  Charles,  397 
I  uulenwootl  College,  23 
Lindsay,  William.  307-308 
Linguistics,  219,  3%,  397 
I  ipan  Indians,  235,  2H6,  320.  340,  406 
I  uiuor,  16,  II,  V),  46,  51,  101.  104,  109, 

122.  198,  207,  211.  241,  291,  292,  349, 

374 

Alaska,  204,  223.242,  387,409 
Attorney  (ieneral,  181 
District  courts,  16H 

Individual  aicas  ami  places,  1*56,  162, 
245,  249,  255,  312,  124.  329,  335, 
Ml,  144,  184 
Pierre  Chouteau,  Ir.andCo.,  381 
I  Kjuor  I  ruffic  file,  4H 

I  Hllc  Big  Horn  Kiver,  Manic  ul  (he,  246, 

267,274,275.277,  290,311 
I  inle  Chief,  252 
I  it  tic  I  ake  Valley  Indians,  IK1 


Little  Manitou,  19 
Little  Missouri  Valley,  350 
Little  Nemaha  River,  80 
Little  Six,  291 
Little  Thunder,  322 
Little  Wound,  311 
Live  Oaks,  Tex.,  276 

Livestock,  16,  30,  62,  101,  111,  112,  123, 
163,  174,256,370 
See  also  Stock  (live) 
Living  conditions,  60,  63,  64,  220,  225,  227, 

262,  274,  287,  2%,  317,  343,  360,  392 
Livingston,  Henry  F,f  43 
Loans,  181-182,  187 

See  also  Credit 
Locha  Hatchee,  Battle  of,  283 
Lodging  tor  travelers,  366 
Logging,  54,  86,  165,  166,  186,  187,  191, 
390,412 

See  also  Forestry;  Lumber  and  lumber- 
ing; awe/Timber 
London,  401 

Long,  Stephen  H.,  287,  288 
Lookout  towers,  126-127 
Loomis,  Jairus,  .3*57, 
Los  Angeles,  351 
Los  Pinos  Agency,  342 
Lost  Dull,  261 

Louisiana,  16,73,214,217,374,405 

Louisiana  Purchase,  67,  287 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  204 

Loup  River,  South  Fork,  239 

Lovelocks  School,  48,  157 

Lower  Brute  Agency,  37,  43,  48,  97,  133, 

156-157,  165,238,248,295,345 
Lower  Brul*  Reservation,  293 
Lower  Bruli Sioux  Indians,  156,  165,  293 
Lower  Kalispel  Indians,  157 
Lower  Klamath  Indians,  261 
Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  168 
Lower  Yanktonai  Sioux  Indians,  156,  185 
Luce,  John  B.,  43 

Lumber  and  lumbering,  39,  54,  62,  163, 
166, 179,  191 
See  also  Forestry;  Logging;  and 'I  imbcr 
Lummi  Indians,  145 

Lumml  Island,  Washington  Territory,  335 

1  ummi  Reservation,  187 

I  umpkin,  Wilson,  70 

Lutheran  mission  school,  193 

I  ydick,  Nellie,  76 

I. y ford,  Carrie  A.,  106 
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I  ynvh.MiKc,%  97 
Lynching.  204 
Lynn  Canal,  376 

M 

McAlester,  District  Office  (Choctaw  and 

Chickasaw).  Ift9 
McCaskill.  JoscphC,  66 -67 
McClellan  Creek,  Tex.  ,240 
MeConnell,  William  J. ,121  \22 
Met  ook ,  A lexandcr  M . ,  3 1 3 
McC  oy,  Isaac,  289 
McCracken,  Alexander,  360 
McDonald,!).  N.,3  39 
McDowell,  lrvin,294 
McGahcy,  Archerd  V.,  76 
McCiillivray,  Alexander,  9 
Mchenry,  Robert .71 
Melntyre.C  W.,79 
McKay,  Dougku.208 
McKay.'!  om,  114 
McKenney.  Thomas  I..,  18,21.23 
MacKcn/ic,  Ranald  S.,  239,  240,  245,  326 
MacKen/ie's  expedition,  282 
Mackinac  Agency,  37,  48,  79,  135-137, 

140,  164,  165-166 
Mackinac  and  Sault  Stc.  Marie  Agency,  135 
Mackinac  Emigration  file,  37 
Maekiiiuc'faetory,  19,20,23 
McKmstry,  Justus.  284 
McKissuck,  W.  M.  D..284 
Mcl  aughlin,  John  !  .,  356, 357.  358. 359 
McMinn,  Joseph C.,  152.279 
Macomb,  Alexander,  275 
McWierson,  Orlando  M.,  94 
Magaboda,  76 
Maguire,  \  dward,  274 
Mahnomen,  Minn..  1 55 
Mail.  39,  126,  327.332.  384 

Overland,  233. 327 

Koines,  121,  336,  174.  184 

Stages,  1H4 

Stations,  44 
M  nine.  366 

Makah  Agent V  or  Reservation,  97 
Makah  Indians.  MV  186.  U< 
Maiden,  27s 
Malheur  Agency.  166 
Malheur  Reservation,  166 
Malheur  River.  2V1 
Malkifik.48 
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Mandan.N.  Dak.,411 

Mandan  Indian  School,  149 

Mandan  Indians,  1  33, 137, 159,  346 

Mangrove  Islands,  360 

ManguO04  . 

Manhattan  Island,  4,1 2 

Mankato,  Minn.,  278 

Manpower,  371 

Mansfield,  Joseph  K.F.,  277 

Mansfield,  McMurray,  and  Cornish,  1 18 

Manufactured  articles,  53 

MaraisdcCygne  River,  19 

Marcy,  R.B.,62 

Marcy,  Randolph  B.,  293,  296 

Maricopa  Indians,  130,  138,  139,  173-174, 

175,247,294, 326 
Marine  Corps,  272 
Marketing,  1 1 1 
Marriage,  50, 56,  104 

Individual  agencies  and  areas,  155,  157, 
161,  165,  177,  180,  183,  186,  187, 
193,220,286,360,409 
Marshall,  Chief  Justice,  367 
Marshals,  U.S., 250, 38 1. 383-384 
Martinez  file,  48 
Maryland,  374 
Mason,  Charles,  174 
Mason,  Edwin  C,  295 
Mason,  John,  18.  20 
Mason,  John!,,  71 
Mason  and  Dixon  Survey,  374-375 
Massachusetts  (steamer),  356,  357,  359 
Massachusetts,  8,  12 

Council  of,  9 
Massacres,  6,  233,  344 

See  also  names  of  specific  events 
Massat  ("Massy'1).  338 
"Massy"  (Massai).  338 
Matachina  dance,  399 
Maumce.Ohio,  1 36 
MaumecSubagcncy,  135 
Maxwell's  Ranch,  New  Mexico  Territory. 
294 

Maynadier,  M.  E..62 
Mayo,  Isaac,  356,  357.  358 
MdewakantonSioux  Indians,  176 
Meacham,  Alfred  U.,  194,305 
Mechanical  pursuits  and  training,  101. 104 
Medal  of  Honor,  239,  241,401 
Medals,  36, 380 

Medical  matters,  31,  41,  56,  58,  101,  105. 
109  111,268,365.408 
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Alaska,  26,  104  105,  112  IM,  163.  164, 
220,  .188 

Individual  field  offices,  132,  149,  160, 
162,  163,  164,  165,  167,  173,  174, 
180, 181,  188,  189,  190, 191 

See  also  Health 
Medicine.  366,412 
Medicine  Buttle,  291 
Medicine  ('reck,  Treaty  of,  145 
Medicine  lodge,  treaties,  235 
Meeker,  Nathan  C„  102 
MeinhokM  harles,  239 
Meka.su key  Academy  (Seminole),  169 
Mekusukcy  file,  48 
Memorials.  50 

Mendocino  County,  Calif.,  181 
Mendocino  Reservation,  337 
Menominee  Agency,  48.  101,  128,  166 
Menominee  Indian  Mills,  166 
Menominee  Indians.  45,  129,  135,  140.  146, 

166,  269 
Menominee  Reservation.  101 
Mental  health  clinic,  108 
Merkuheva,  Agripina,  397 
Merrill,  Wesley,  312 
Mervinc.  William,  356, 358  359,  360 
Mesa(ivande,  48 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  213,  224,225 
Mescal,  51 

Mescalero  {Apache)  Agency,  44,  4K,  139, 

148,  166  167,  177,249,261,327,339 
Mescalero  Apache  Indians,  139,  166-167, 

184,  235,  241  -242,  250-251,  254,  303, 

314,  321.327 
Mescalero  (Apache)  Reservation.  148,  167, 

177,  254,258,259 
MeShm  do  Me  Sia  hand  ol  Miami  In 

dians.92 
Mesquakic  Dav  School,  1 8 1 
Messiah  cra/e,  262,  274 

See  also  Ghost  dance  religion 
Mel  how  I  julians,  1 54 
Metlnkahtla,  1 1  1.  222, 221 
Meilakahlla  Indians,  409  410 
Mexican  Army,  340 

Mexican  Kickapoo  Indians,  2^,  lis,  1 83 . 

2H,  216,  121 .  177 
Mexican  legation  in  ihc  United  Stales,  V/4 
Mexican  I'otnwatomi  Indians,  361 
Mexican  l.'ppcrand  I  ower  (  alilotnia,  303 
Mexican  War,  K  284,  114, 139  uo 
Mexico,  37S,376  377,380 


Indians  of,  29,  222,  235, 236,310  ; 

Military  operations  and  hostilities,  229, 
239,  244,  253,  255,  304,  321,  322, 
327,3.39,340,374 
Meyers,  Frank,  251 
Miami  Agency,  167 
Miami  Emigration  file,  37 
Miami  Indian  Reservation,  236 
Miami  Indians,  43,45,84,86,92,  118,  131, 

135,  167,227,342 
Miami  Reserves  file,  37 
Miami  River,  9 
MiamiSubagency,37 
Miamisburg,  Ohio,  392 
Michigan,    79-80,    135  136,    140,  146, 

161-162,  164,  165, 168,214, 218,374 
Michigan  Agency.  £w  Mackinac  Agency 
Michigan  Emigration  file,  37 
Michigan  Reserves  file,  37 
Michigan  Superintendence,  35,  37,  135-137 
Michilimackinac  factory,  19, 20 
Middle  District  (Army),  306-307.  331-332 
Migration.  253.  287,  308,  310, 376 

Set* also  Emigration  and  Removal 
Miles,  Nelson  A.,  259,  262,  276,  304,  309, 

311,  313,314,333,344,374 
Military  Agent 

At  Philadelphia,  280 

Of  the  War  Department,  18 
Military  and  civilian  control  of  Indians,  31 
Military  bounty  land,  60,  71,  90,  217, 
395-396 

Military  reservations,  62, 63, 218 
Military  service  of  Indians,  7,  9,  II,  12,  57, 
90,  119,  153,  179,  217,  230,  262,  264, 
268-271,  278,  283,   291,   292,  313, 
353-  354, 395  3%,  399-400,  401 
Confederate,  407 -  408 
Exemption  from,  298 
Military  Storekeeper  at  Philadelphia,  18, 
280 

Militia,  1 1,  374 

Milk  River,  C  olo.,  277 

Battle  of,  268 
Milk  River,  Montana  Territory,  158,  238, 
248 

Milk  Rivet-Agency,  138,  I  AO,  243 

Mille I  ac Chippewa  Indians,  190 

Millcl.ucs,  190 

Miller,  (iuion,  94,  118,  370 

Miller,  Samuel,  272 

Miller,  William  M.,  239 
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Mills,  122.  127,  166 
Mills,  Anson,  276 

Mimbrefto  Apache  Indians,  139,  184 
Mineral  lands,  54,  169, 173,201,215 
Mineral  Springs,  54 

Minerals,  29,  98,  119,  202,  219-220,  370, 
394 

Miners,    226-227,    229,    243,  251-252, 

310-31  1.316,324,333,371 
Mines,  39,  54,229,240,251-252 
MINES,  BUREAU  OF  (RG 70),  225 
Miniconjou  Sioux  Indians,  133,  239,  345, 

385 

Mining,  39, 44,  54,  198,  227,  273,  324,  337 
Claims,  209 
Districts,  346 

Individual  field  offices,  158,  159,  160, 

169 
Leases,  87 
Ministers  to  Mexico,  U.S.,  374 
Minnay  Sotor  Watapah  River,  Minn., 
276-277 

Minneapolis  Area  Office,  162,  167  168 
Minnesota,  25,  29,62,  133,  135,  137,  146, 
374 

Chippewa,  129,  136,  165,  168,  190-191, 

203 
Forestry,  130 
Governor,  1 37,  316,  331 
Indians  of,  136,  140,  176,213 
Land,  214,  217 
Liquor,  109.  122 
Military  posts,  344,  345 
Sioux,  104,  176,  331,  399 
Sioux  hostilities,  119,  234,  301,  315-316, 

366 

Volunteer  troops,  263 
Winnebago,  84,  161,  192 
Minnesota,  District  of  (Army),  278,  301, 
316,331 

Minnesota,  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District 
of,  3H4 

Minnesota  Agency,  155,  168,  179 
Minnesota  Super intendency,  37,  I  J*?,  140 
Minors,  54.  161,216 

MINI.  BUREAU  OFTHF  (RG  104),  380 
Mint  at  Philadelphia,  380 
Mmthom,  IL  J.,  410 

Mission  Agency,  48,  64,  92,  173,  180,  181, 
187 

Mission  Indians,  173,  180,  397 
Mission  Tule  River  Agency,  160,  17* 


Missionaries,  6,  16,  39,  56,  106,  316,  319, 
348, 365 
Activities,  31,  195,366 
Groups,  61, 216, 223,  366 
Lands,  44 
Organizations,  30 
Settlement,  409 
Societies,  20,27, 107,216 
Work,  198 

See  also  Church  and  churches;  Missions; 
Religion;  and  names  of  individual 
denominations 
Missions,  39, 44,  56, 224, 303,  330 
Lands,  77, 216 

Schools,  16,  30,36,  105,  106, 193 
See  also  Church  and  churches;  Mission- 
aries; Religion;  and  names  of  indi- 
vidual denominations 
Mississinewa  Indians,  275 
Mississippi,  73,  81, 153,214,374 
Mississippi  Choctaw  I  ndians,  95,  201 , 203 
Mississippi  River,  12,  19,61,  135,  142,  146, 

288,289,362' 
Missouri,  214,217,229,  287,289,313,405 
General  Assembly  of  theStateof,  233 
Territory,  374 
Volunteers,  233 
Missouri,  Department  of  the  (Army),  132, 
237,  276,  .294,  299,  301,  302,  309,  310, 
311,312,  313-314,319,  326,327,  328, 
330,351 

Missouri,  Division  of  the  (Army),  237,  274, 
275,299,307,309-313,314,318 

Missouri,  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of, 
383 

Missouri  Fur  Co.,  409 
Missouri  Historical  Society,  23 
Missouri  Indians,  75,  120,  131,  140,  174, 
321, 346 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1 19 
Missouri  River,  19,  62,  80,  135,  159,  180, 
287,289,307,313 
Great  Bend  of  the,  156 
Upper,  102, 131,234 
Missouri  Superintcndency,  131, 409 
Mitchell,  RobcrtB. ,309 
Mitchell's  ranch,  New  Mexico  Territory, 
256 

Mined  (Band  of)  Seneca  and  Shuwnee  In- 
dians, 103,  142-143 

Mouchc  Ulc  Indians,  139,  147,  184-185, 
294 
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Moapa  River  file,  48 
Modoc  Caves,  324 
Modoc  County,  Calif.,  159 
Modoc  Indians,  141,  164,  167,  305,  318, 
378 

Military  operations,  238,  295,  305,  322, 
324,  334 

Mogollon  Apache  Indians,  139,  184 
Mohave  Indians,  77,  130,  154,  175,  182, 

259,  294,317-318,351-352 
Mohawk  Indian  chief,  228 
Mojave  Reservation,  241 
Molala  Indians,  141 
Monachc  Indians,  189 
Montana,  24,  63,  133,  134,  137,  138,  145. 
204,  374 

Agencies  of,  148,  262 

Black  feet,  147 

Chcvennc,  171 

Cree.255 

Crow,  244,  298 

Flathead,  262, 391 

Gold  in,  344 

(iovcrnor  of,  1 37 

Indians  of.  97,  106,  1 58,  236,  253,  270 
Irrigation  projects,  223 
I  and. 214 

Military  operations,  2'47.  246,  257,  276, 
296-297,  306,  312,  319,  344-.146, 
366 

Rural  redevelopment,  208 
Montana,  District  of  (Army),  331, 332 
Montana  Superintendency,  37.  133,  134, 

137-138,238 
Monuments,  50 
Moore,  Alexander,  236.  245 
Mchiiii  (Pueblo)  Agency,  48.  130.  161,  168, 
25! 

See  also  Hopi  Agency 
Moqui  Pueblo  Indians.  See  Hopi  Indians 
Mogul  Reservation.  2I8-2I9,  264 
Morals,  II,  56,  104,  196.  220 
Moravian  Church,  6 
Moravian  Indians,  9 
Morgan,  George,  8,12 
Mormon  war,  335 
Mormons.  238,  2*9,  27y 
Morns,  Robert  .ft 
Morns  Hie,  48 
Mortgages,  54 
Morton,  Charles,  241,276 
Moses,  Chief,  255 


Moses  (Band  of  Columbia)  Indians,  154, 
255 

Mounds,  213,  392,  398  399 
Mount  Pleasant  School,  48, 162,  168, 186 
Mt.  Vernon  Barracks,  Ala.,  313,  353 
Mountain  Crow  Indians,  156 
Mountain   District   (Army),    301,  318, 
'  330-331 

Mountain  Meadows  massacre,  232,  238, 

276,321 
Muck,  I  ce,  21 1  \ 
Mucklcshoot  Indians,  145,  178,  187 
Muckleshoot  Reservation,  187 
Mules,  311  \ 
Mullan,  John,  287, 362  \ 
Mullay  Roll  (Cherokee),  69 
Munsee  Indians,  76,  84,  97.  131.  135,  146. 

I66f  176,  186  \ 
Murders,  16,  39,  43,  2411  242,  291,  315. 

321,  323,  325,  326,  32^  344,  349,  385 
Murray,  James,  72 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  21) 
Museums,  225  ^ 
Music,  56,  57,  398 
Muskingum  River, 6,  7, 9, 61 
Muskogee  Area  Office,  96,  168-170 
Muskogee Townsite,  Creek  Nation,  87 

N 

Nakaidoklint,  304  \ 

Names,  Indian,  50  1 

Natchez  (Chiricahua  Apache  dhicO.  255, 
304  \ 

Natchitoches  factory,  1 9, 20. 2 1 .  ?2 

National  American  Indian  Memorial,  64 

NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  GIFT  tfOLLEC 
TION(RG  200),  409-412      \  ■ 

National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity, 
371-372  i 

National  defense,  153  \ 

National  Emergency  Council,  373 

National  forests,  101 

National  Indian  Institute,  208  \ 

National  Park  Service.  213  ! 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  (R0  79), 
224  225  | 

NATIONAL  RESOURCES  PLANNING 
BOARD  (KG  187),  373 

National  Youth  Administration,  57  j 

NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRA- 
TION (RG  1 19),  399 
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N at ur.i!  resources,  I'ribilol  Islands,  220 
Natural  Resources  Boaid,   Indian  I  and 

Unit .  112 
Nauneehnauweel,  David,  1 1 
Navajo  Agency.  48,  131,  139,  163,  168, 

170,  174,244,251 
Navajo  Extension  Agency,  170 
Navaio  Indian  I*  arm,  115 
Navajo   Indians,  29,  65,    118  139,  170, 

208-209,  213,  225,  289,  294,  298,  191, 

197,411 

Bosque  Redondo,  232,  310,  315 
(  anoncilo  and  Pucrincito,  1 77,  |78,  184, 
IK8 

Captives,  214 
Census,  123-124,386 
( "ou rial  of  chiefs,  244 
Destitute,  252 
I  of  I  Sumner,  294 
Hopi  A  gene  v,  161 
Irrigation  propyl,  224 
Killing  of,  251 

Military  opeiations,  29,  i  4 
268,  27V  279,  M4,  V  '  08. 
119 

Special  commissioner  to,  I9J..H  I 

I  ubereulosis,  4 1 2 

Women,  401 
Navajo  Reservation.  7ft,  I70.2I7.2IH  219, 

254,  2^8,  264,  294,  4(K) 
Navajo  Service.  I  *'0 
Navajo  Springs,  48 

NAVAI    Rl  CORDS  (OIII.CTION  Ml 
THE    OrHCT   Of    NAVAI  RH 
()RI)S%  AND   I  1HRARY  (R(i  45), 
1S5  W) 

Navy,  .'72,  H5,  160,  385,  387 

NAVY,  D!  I'AR  IMI'N  I  O*  f  Ml  ,  (.IN 
IRAl  RH  ORf)S,  1798  1947  {R(, 
HO),  lftO 

Navv,  Secretary  of  the,  355  358.  159 

N.l/I  ,l\  tivilics,  f>5 

Noah  Mas  Aucikv.  4H,  |4s,  IHft 

Nehiaska,  28,  IS,  Ml,  VU 

Indians  ol,  78.  140,  I'M,  P6,  192, 
I ¥4.  229» 242,  270 

I  and.  M.H4.  214.  218 

Miliiaiv  operalions,  114,  119,  Ml  14?, 
14*',  149 

Public  u-hooK.  108 
Nebraska,  District  n|  (Army),  109,  128,  129 
Nebraska  Agencies  file,  1"' 


Nebraska  National  Forest,  391 

Negro  I- oft,  275,  356  357,  360 

Negio Seminole  Indians,  199,  236 

Neighborhoods,  low  income,  402 

Ncill,  T.  H..243 

Nelson,  A.  D.,  351 

Nemaha  Half- Breed  Reserve,  80 

Neopit  Day  School,  166 

Neosho  Agency,  37, 132,  143,  167,  1 72 

Neosho  River,  167, 172 

Neosf  oStibagency,  41,  142  143,  172 

Nespelim  Indians,  154 

Ncttl.ake  Agency,  48,  170 

Nett  l  ake  Reservation,  155,  179 

Nevada,  97,  138,  144,  150,  154,  179-180, 

189,  190,  214,  219,  245,  253,  294,  301, 

336-337,  374 
Nevada,  District  of  (Army),  325 
Nevada  Agency,  48,  138,  1 71,  179-180,  Ift? 
Nevada  Superintendency,  37,  138,  144 
New  Britain,  401 

New  Hampshire,  Council  and  House  of  . 

Representatives,  1  I 
New  Jersey,  398  399 

Ness  Mexico,  .11,62,63,  130,  138,204,222, 
110, 314-315,  374 
Agencies,  147-148 

Apache,  163,  167,  182,  230,  238,254,393 
Apache  hostilities,   241  242,  250-251. 
255 

Cattkdnse,  371 

Governor,  138,275,  326,  374 

Indium  oT.  177,219,287,289,391,392 

l.and»,24l 

I.cgjslature,  102 

Military  activities,  252,  309,  313,  337  339 
Navajo  Indians,  170,214,235,294 
I'uehlo  Indians,  172,  188,  196,  216,  181, 
412 

Ruins,  392,  397 
Rural  redevelopment.  208 
Taxation,  209 
Volunteers,  270,  315, 338 
New  Mexico,  Department  of  (Army),  234, 

235.  277,  279,  294,  310,  314-315 
New  Mexico,  bistrict  of  (Army),  252,  258, 
11(1,  .126 

New  Mexico  Cavalry  Regiment,  1st,  268, 
270, 279 

New  Mexico  Superintendence  37,  1 15.  MI, 

138  119,  184 
New  Oilcans,  18,22,357 
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New  Kivcr, 
New  York,  H,  18,399 
Governor,  14 

Indians,  16,  24, 43,  74, 1 18,  171     ft  • 
New  York  Agency,  3Z148,  1,18, 129,  17! 
New  York  City,  401  •  \ 

New  York  Emigration  file,  37 
New  YoVk  Subagency,  1 35 
New  York  warehouse,  48,  1 1 7 
Newcastle,  Wyo,,  263 
Newspapers,  Indian,  37£ 
Ne/  Pcrc^  Agency,  97,  134,  135,  145-146, 

171  X  '  ( 

Ne/  Perce  (Hdian)  Reservation,  44,  346 
Nez  Perce1  Indians,  14,  44,  134,  Ml,  145, 

171,246,  3P6,316,*3I7,  324,335,411 
Campaign    and    war    against,  24^, 

248  249,  261,  268,  #276,  277,(302,  . 

105  306,  312,  318,  324,  335-336, ,346, 

349  350,352 
Joseph's  band,  31,  1 54,^167,^1 74t  257, 

346 

Military  operations,  244,' 32^,  332,  ,333, 

336,  345,  346  I 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  307  v 
Nicollet,  J.N  t.  288 
98th  meridian,  202 
9tti  Kansas  Cavalry,  90 
9th  Military  Department,  314-315, 321  ' 
9th  (U.S.)  Cavalry  (Regiment),  251,  259, 

276.351  f 
Nisqdalli  Indians,  145,  178,  186 
Nisqually  and  Skokomish  Agency,  1 78 
No  Flesh,  241      \  '  . 
Nog&les,  Mexico,  374  ' 
Nome,  Alaska,  397 
Nomelaki  Indians,  181 
Nunrcseryatiou  Indians,  78,  80,  151,  154, 

161,  180.  215,256  / 
North  American  Indians,  Brotherhood  eff, 

60  ' 

North  Carolina,  7  8,  12,  92,  97.  152-153, 
108 

North  Dakota,  97t  133,  1  17,  188,214,270 

See  also  Uukota 
Northern  Arapaho  Indians,  192,  245 
Northern  Cheyenne  Agency,  171 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indians,  171,  250, 252, 

257,  307,  3 12  JI9  4 
Northern  District  (Army),  322,  323 
Northern  Idaho  Agency,  48 ,  1 7  M  72 
Northern  Indian  department  (Confcder^ 


lion  Congress),  5 
Northern    Indian   superintendency  (col- 
onics),^ 

Northern  Indians,  expedition  against,  301, 
317 

Northern  Mission  Agency,  173 
Northern  Navajo  Agency,  48,  170 
/  Northern  Pacific  Kajjroad,  239-240,  310, 
344  - 

Northern  Pueblos  Agency,  48,  172,  178, 

182, 184,  188 
Northern  Superintendency,  35,  38,  131, 

,136,  137,  139-141  :  * 

Northwest,  Department  of  the  (Xrmy),  278, 

301',  315-  316,  331  % 
Northwest,  Indians  of  the,  24 
Northwest  frontier,  1 2,"  227,  321,  396 
Northwest  Indian  expedition,  301, 331 
Northwest  Territory,  286,  374 

Governor,  8,  hfl  t 
Northwestern  Army,  265 
Northwestern   Federation   of-  American' 

Indians,  96  « 
Northwestern  Indians,  16 
Nueces  Kivcr,  276,  321 
Nunivak  Island,  358  ( 
Nurseries,  57 

Nurses,  55,  56,  57,  109,  110,  186  ' 
Nutrition,  111  * 
Nuyaka,48 

Q 

')Oakes,  James,  320 
Oakland  Agency,  174 
Ocheo,  240 

OcmulgecOld  Fields,  20 

Oglala  Sioux  Indians,  133, 175,330,385 

•.Ohio, 6, 68, 214,218, 287,398^99 

Ohio  Agency,  38,  135 

Ohio  Emigration  file,  38 

Ohio  Reserves  file,  38 

Ohlottivcr,5,7,  12, 15,61 

Ohio  Valley,  7 

Oil,  54, '58,  60,  63,  85,  87,  149,  169,  173, 

202,  207,  210,  21JL,  217  -218,  220 
OjlbwH^lndi«ns,63 

0|o  Callente,  New  Mexico  Territory,  184, 

247, 337  i 
Ojo Callente,  Tex,,  327 
Oklnagan  Indian,  154,  255 
Oklahoma,  24, 63,  200,^01 ,  ^(M,  222,41  1 
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Indians,  117.  ||\  122,  l<4,  167,  l^H,  181, 
196,209 210,212.214,270,398 
■  Military  operations,  341  -344,  34J) 

Seillcmcnu250.261.263.36l 

Special  programs,  99,  108,208 
Okmulgee,  Indian  Territory,  255 
Okmulgee  district  office  (Creek),  169 
Old  Fort  Wayne,  Indian  Territory,  40H 
Old  Northwest*,  16 
Old  People's  Homes.  55 
Old  Settler  Cherokee  Imlians,  94,  97,  I  IK, 
119,202 

See  also  Western  Cherokee  Indians 
Omaha.  140,  319  '  % 
tOmahu  Agency*  18,48,97,  132,  140,  192 
.Omaha  and  Winneba^i  Agency,  192 
Oltviha  Indians,  78,  80,  84,  120,  131,  192, 

^18,  >46 
Ornana  Reservation,  H I 
Omaha  Warehouse,  48 
h  Oneida  Agency .^H,  166,  172 
OneKla  Indians,  |U,  1 40,  146,  161  162. 

166.  PI,  172,  186 
Oneida  Reservation,  1 72 
Oneida  School,  1 72      <  ' 
Onondaga  I  ndians,  1 7 1 
Onondaga  Reservation,  386 
Ontonagon  Reservation,  165 
Oohenonpa  Sioux  Indians,  133 
Oregon.  134,  141  142,  145,  174 

Agencies  in,  1 76  \ 

hnundarv,  25 

Oovcmoi  ol,  141,  305,323,  359 

Indians  of.  106,  161,  162,  164,  166,  180, 

188,  189.  253.  270,  294,  305,  317, 

162 
1  and. 214  * 

Military  -  operations?"1  44,    260,  288, 
296  297,    301,     101,     324,  125, 
334-335,  366,  379, 381  * 
'  Volunteers,  260,  318 

Wilkes  Pacific  expedition,  358 
Oiegon,  Department  of  (Army),  3 1  ft!  '322 
Oregon,  histriet  of  (  Army),  322,  323  324 
Oregon  and  Washington  Superintendeney, 
141. 145 

Oiegon  Superintendent  v,  18,  141  142,  145, 

295,105  , 
Organization  of  tribe<,  128  129 
Orleans  lerritory,  3  /4 
orphans  (I  reek),  1 19 
Osage  Agency,  18,48,  112,  172  I VI 


Osage  factory,  19, 20,23 
Osage  Indians,  'Ift,  19,  24,  96,  Ml,  142, 
167,  172  -173,287,  321,  398 
Competency,  86  ,  * 

Confederate  treaties,  404 
Council,  173 
t  Debts, '82 
Depredation  claims  agninu,  41 
Enrollment,  173 

Lands.  84,  86,  238,  274,  361,  363 
Military    operations    against,  199, 

341-342.407 
Oil  and  gas.  220  • 
Osage  Reservation,  76,  173,  217,  229,  342, 

411"* 

Osage  River  Agency,  38,  132 
Osage  Suhagtncy,  142'  143  »• 
O'Sullivan,  Timothy  H .,  289 
Otis,  Miner,  305  % 
Oto and  Missouri  Reservation,  218 
,  Oto  Indians,  63,  75,  8&,  120.  131,  ! 40,  174, 
346 

Otoe  Agency,  38,  48,  132,  140,  174 
Otsew  (vessel),  357 
Ottawa  Agency,  38,  132 
OttawaMndlans.V  68,  74,  79,  84,  86,  97, 

118,  131,  135,  136,  140,  162,  167,  186, 

216 

Ottawa  IJmversiiy,  44  ' 
Otter  Tail  Pillager  I  ndians,  VH) 
Ounulusku (schooner),  358  | 
Ouray  Agency,  188 
Outing  systems,  56,  149  150 
Overhill  Indians,  8 
Overland  Stage  l.in^e,  328 
Owens  Lake  expedition,  .\0I.  318 
Owens  River  expedition,  318 
Owens  River  Indians,  318 
Owens  tyvcr  Valley.  318 
Owyhee,  District  of  (Arm?),  301,  322,  324 
O/ette  Indians,  186 


F 

PahVftsaSloux  Indians,  133,  160 

Pacific,  Department  of  |he  (Army),  277, 

301, 316  318, 322. 323. 335 
Pacific,  Division  of  the  (Army).  272  271, 

304,316  318 
Pacific  Coast  agvncies,  1 16 
iyificPurCo.,287 
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Pacific  Northwest.   316,   122,  }2i  32V 

334  m  v 

Pacific  Ocean,  25,  288, 289,  2f>4 
Pacific  Squadron,  356,  359 
Pacification,  31 
iPadover.  Saul,  209 
Page,  Francis  N,,  308 
Pahvant  Indian*,  144 
Painting,  41 1 
Paiutc  Agency,  48 

Paiute  Indians,  138,  14),  144,  240, 
253,  306,  335/336,  391 
Agencies  and  reservations  for,  150,  157, 
159,    166,    171,    188,    189,  190, 
273^f?4 

Military  operations,  248,  322,  324,  347 
Palafllc,48  J 
PalaSubagency,  173  i 
Palm  Springs  Agency,  1 73  . 
Palm  Springs  Reservation,  78 
Palmer,  InnisR.,  329 
'  Puloos  Indians,  145 
Panguitch,48 

Papago  Agency,  130, 173-174, 175 
Papago    Indians,    92,    130.    138,  139, 

173  174,  175,224,247,294,375,393 
Papago  Reservation,  44,  2 13 
Parades,  412 
/  •      Pardons,  52  4 
Paris,  401 

Parke,  Benjamin,  275 
Parker,  David  W  ,  374 
Parker,  My  Samuel,  27 1',  298 
Parks,  53 1 

Parsons,  Benjamin  S.,  73  ^ 

Passports,  16,51,  152 

Pastures,  62,  76,  240  H 

Patents  (land),  80 

Patterson  panic. I  .,  157 

Pauldiiv,,  Hiram,  356 

Pawner  Agency,  38,48,  132, 140,  174 

Pawme  V  xpedition,  349 

\  twice  Indians,  78,  84,  13),  140,  174,  236, 

284,287,321,  329, 332,341  342 
Pawnee  Killer,  241 

PAYMASTER  OENHRAl ,  OPHCE  OP 

THV:(R0  99),  297 
Pcahody,  tknryCi.,  225 
Peace  Commission  of  1 867  68,  1 99,  200 
Peace  medals,  380 

Peach  Springs.  Ariz. ,210  '  , 

Pcairs.McrvcyU,,  105 


Pease,  Henry  R,, 90-91 
Pevhanga  Agency,  48,  1 73 
Pecos,  District  of  the  (Army),  327 
Pecos  Mission,  399 

Pecos  River,  340  • 
Pembina  Chippewa  Indians,  78,  79,  179, 
190  / 
Pcnd  d'qreillc  Indians,  96,  134,  138,  145, 

.  157,294 
Pendleton,  Oreg,,  81 
Pennsylvania,  8 

Boundary  between  Maryland  and,  374 
'  Governor  of,  14  \^ 
, Pennsylvania,  Historical  Society  of,  23 
Pension  Office,  90 

Pensions,  55, 90,  204-205,  264,  395-396 
Pensions,  Commissioner  of,  395 
Peoria  Indians,  84, 86, 131,167,343 
Pftlltat  war, 273 

PerVls  School,  183  «* 

Personality,  65 

Pests,  control  of,  52. 126,211 

Pcyo(c,65T  109 

Phantom  Hill,  Tex,,  340 

Philadelphia,  18,22,280 

Philadelphia  Mint,  380 

Phillips,  William  A,!  83  ' 

Phiste*,NatP,,274 

Phoenix ,  U-S.S.,359 

Phoenix  and  Maricopa  R.R,,  44  * 

Phoenix  Area  Office,  174-175,  181 

Phoenix  Indian  Hospital,  175 

Phoenix  Regional  Office,  174  \ 

Phoenix  Sanatorium,  48  , 

Phoenix  School,  48, 175 

Physicians,  56,  109,  110,  122,  187,271 
'    Piankashaw  Indians,  84,  86, 131 
.  Pickering,  Timothy,  1 1 

Piedras  Negras,  Mexico,  374 
P     Piegun  Indians,  63,  1 38,  236,  254,  257,  258, 
332 

lerrcA'gency,48, 156,  165,  175 
lefre Chouteau,  Jr.nndCo,,  383 
PierreSchool,  156,  165,  175  1 
Pike,  Albert,  403-404, 407-408 
Pillager  qhlppewa  Indians,  190,  263 
Pilots  on  the  U.S.S.  Hot,  Indian,  360 
Pima  Agency,  38, 48,' 64,  174,  175 
Pima  and  Maricopa  Reservation,  44, 326 
Pima  Indian  Reservation,  400 
Pima  Indians,  130,  138-139,  173-174,  175, 
203,  247,  294,  318, 326, 375-376,  393 
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Puna.  Papago,  and  MiirKopii  Agency,  I  W, 
175 

Puna  villages, .1  I 8 

Pinal  Apache  Indians,  294,  338 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  16,  4H,  HO,  91,  97,  115, 
147,  |75  |76,  252,  256, 2S7,  261,  ?,66>, 
J09,  119,  345.  HO  t  \ 

Pun/Ridge  Cheyenne,  259 

Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  2IK 

Pmilands,  Chippewa,  199 

Pinlvl  reek,  101,  i 18.  "0 

Pinto,  lev.  150 

Pipelines,  nghls-nl wav,  Vs,  62,  61,  169? 
2P  . 

Pipestone  Reservation,  260, 

Pipestone  School,  48,  157,  176 

Piu.ua  Agenev,  IK,  I  1< 

Pit  Rivet  expedition,  101 ,  .IP   '  • 

Pit  River  Indians.  159,  164,  Iftl 

Pitchlvnn,  Peter  P  ,  127 

Pi- 1  lie  Agenev,  I  38  > 

Place  names,  Indian,  121,276  277  v 

plains,  District  of  the(Armv),  101,  .128  129 

Plains|  North  Suhdistnct  of  the  (Army). 

Plains  Indians,  .109,  116,  .129,  .141 ,142 
Pliil'i  National  Park,  Okla.,  225  * 
Plaiu\  Departinetit  ot  t1»c  (Army),  242, 

246,  26 1,  29V  299,  102,  109,  .110.  HI, 

1|2,  1  IK  120,  1.10 
Platte,  District  of  the(Anny),  329  110 
Platte  Kivei,  HI,  I H0.  240,  128 
Plover  Huv.Siheria,  64  ' 
PlumasCoiinty,  Calil .,  162 
Poachers,  >,<K 
l^ntnsvii  (steamer),  15V 
PoNit  flaitow,  Alaska,  64,  160 
Point  l  lhot,  1'ieaty  ol,  187 
Poland.  John S.,  244 

Polke,  Indian,  U.  12.  19,  125,  |5K  159, 

PI,  IKI),  191,  191,  222 
Political  contentious,  4  12 
Polk  (  ountv,  Lex. i  60 
Pollock.  W  (  ,9< 
polvgiimv,  *6 
Ponni  I  ndians,  I  K I 

Pom  a  Aimmrv,  18.^19.  I  12,  I  U,  1 14,  161 

I'M.  192.181 
Poma<  leek,  2K7 

P.. ma  Indians,  61,  Hi.  192.  194,  112,  146, 
161 


Ponca,  PnwneeramJ  Otoe  Agency,  P4 
Ponca,    pawnee,    Wtoe,  /and  Oakland 

Agency,  174 
Ponca  Kcservation,  217 
Ponies,  240,  251 
PooUa'mcs.43     *  , 
Pope,  John, 62,  277,  294,  .11 4,  .life 
Population,  7,  10,  42,  62,  1 02*  112,  123, 

124,288,295,. 117,. 17.1,  185  .186 
.SVetf/M  Censuses 
Port  Madison  Reservation,  187 
Port  OrloriVAgency,  141 
Port  Townsend,  Washington  Territory,  335 
Porter,  Samuel  Humes,  1 1 5 
Portland  Area  Office,  176 
Poi  tlock,  K,  F...406  v 
Post  of  Verde,  Arizona  Territory,  3.17 
POST  OPFICE  DEPARTMENT  (RO  28), 

384 

Post  offices  at  Indian  agencies,  384 
Postmaster  Oeneral,  233 
Poston,  Ah/.,  400 
Poston.  Charles  D.,  131,234 
Potawatotni  Agency,  38,49,  131,  132,  162, 
1 76  1*77, 

Polawalomi  and  Great  Ndtnaha  Agency, 
176 

Polawalomi  A  rea  Field  Office,  1 77 
Potawatotni  Indians,  45,  60,  119,  111,  135, 
140,  r5l,  I6M62,  164,  176,  |)K6 

Arpin  Hand,  161  J 

(  ili/cn.44,  78,86,  18.1 

Claims  against,  \  18 

Hcuitti  survey,  1 1 1 

Land  and  scrip,  78,  84, 92, 

Mexican,  363 

Prairie  Hand,  176, 361 

Removal,  6$,  74 

Wars  involving,  269,  279  , 
Potrcrolile.49 
Potter  Valley  file,  49 
'Potter  Valley  Indian^  181 
Pottery,57,225,397 
Poverty,  258,402 

Svvalso  Destitution' (destitute  Indians) 
Powder  River,  240,  245,  330  . 

North  Pork  of  the.  277 
Powder  River,  Baltic  nf ,47ft 
Powdei  River  (Indian)  expedition,  276, 

282,  101, 113, 3  14,328,  350 
Powell,  John  Wesley,  219, 396 
Powell  Roll  (Cherokee),  69 
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l\iwcll  Survey,  219 ' 
Power*  9ft,  100,  125,  HH 
Prairie  Hand  of  Potawatolni  Indians,  176, 
361 

Prairie  du  Orient  Treaty  of,  79,  80  ■ 
PrafrieduChien  Agem-y.  38,  146, 102 
Prairie  du  (hieri  Immigration  file,  38  x 
Prairie  dut'hien  factory, "|9,  2 3 
Prairie  tribes,  406  ' 
Prairies,  288- 

Pray.  Pulsus  R.,7* 
'   Prewiuptum  rights,  82-83J3-84, 2lS 
P re- 1' cderal  Records,.?  12 
Prehistoric  civilizations  £224* 
Presbyterian  Houftl  of  Home  Missions, 

112,148 
presents,  10,  IH,  21.50,  364 
President,  16,  27,  40,  61,  I97,2()l,  226, 
372,  171 

Appointments,  11,  14,  15,  1(12,  124, 
205-206,  207 

Approval  of  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion projects,  397  J9H 

Hoard  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
194  195 

Depredation  claims,  104 

Image  on  peace  medals,  3 HO 

I  and  disposal,  87 

Office  of  Indian  Trade,  f7,  20  , 
Removal  and.  67,  70,  72,  73,  74  '>  r 

Scouts,  352 
Trust  funds,  378 
President's  Commission  on  Economy  unci 

l.ffieicncy,  65 
PrcsW  William  C,  283 
Pribilof  Islands,  220,  3 60  ' 
Price,  (icorgc.  328-329 
PrmctMon,  7,  9 
*  Principal  Agent  for  Indian'! actorics,  18 
Prisoners  and  captives.  52,  1  18,  253,  278, 
280,  281,.  285,  292,  300,  315,  .125,  351, 
406 

Specific  tribes.  306,  326,  3.30,  331,  336, 
338,  339 
Prisons,  52  1 

Private  hand  claims,  216,  217 
Probate,  98  W,  130,  153,  160",  169,  173, 
177,  180,  1 84,  J 86,  1 88,  193 
,    Seeut.su  Heirship  and  Inheritance 
Prospecting,  54 
Province,  John  H.,  67' 


Provo  Agency,  1 44  4 
Pryor's  River,- 240 

Public  assistance,  388  • 
l*VBM4'  OF  MY.  BUREAU  Ol  THK  (RG 

53),  379  * 
Public  health,  55,  171 
Public  Health  Service,  109,  110,  112, M83  ' 
•PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVIC'fc  (RG  90), 

3H8 

s  Public  land  (domain),  27,  45,  53, 73,  77, 4o 
General  Land  Office,  2l,3-2l9 
Public  office,  eligibility  of  Indians  for;  368 
PUBLIC  ROADS,  BUREAU  01  (RG  30), 

387-388 
Public  works,  220,  397-J98 
Public  Works  Administration,  26,  58,  100, 

lis 

,  PUBLIC   WORKS  ADMINISTRATION 
(RG  135),  397-398 
Publicity,  50 

Pueblo  Agency,  139,  147,  148,  164,  172,  - 

177, 184,  194 
Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Agency,  163,  177,  182, 

194 

Pueblo  Bonito,49 

Ruins,"399  <■  • 

Pueblo  Day  School  file,  49 
Pueftlo  day  schools,  177,  189 
Pueblo  Day  Schools  at  Albuquerque,'  164, 
1 77-178 

Pueblo  Day  Schools  at  Santa  he,  178,  181 
Pueblo  Indian  Agency  and  Pueblo  Day 

Schools,  177  178,  182 
Pueblo  Indians,  65,  138-139,  172,  177,  188, 
225/298,  393,411,412 
Irrigation  project,  224 
Land,  196,216,381 
Military  service,  269 
Faxes,  374 
Villages,. 375,  412 
Pueblo  Lands  Board,  189,  196,411 
Pueblos,  148,  182,  184,396-397 
Pucitoeito,  Navajo  communities  of,  178, 
184, 188 

Puget  Sound,  145,  178,  187,  355,  356,  357, 

359,360,385 
Puget  Sound  District  (Army),  322,  323 
Puget  Sound  District  Agency,  141,  145, 187 
Puget  Sound  expedition,  301,  317,  335 


\ 


Pumping  silicons,  1(H) 
Pumps,  water,  55 

Purveyor  of  Public  Supplies,  18,  2X0 
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Puyallup  Agency,  49,  107,  145,  I78;I79, 

Puyallup  Consolidated  Agency,  1 78 
Puyallup  Indians,  96-97, 145,  178,' 2QP  , 
Puyallup  La(nd  Commission',  179  * 
Puyallup  Reservation,  85  / 
Puyallup  School,  178  j 
Pyramid  Lake,1 44,'49  / 
Pyramid  LaKe  Rcservjtfon,  150,  171,  217, 
253,325,336,  361       •  , 


Quaitso  Indians,  145 

Quapaw  Agency, '38,  49,  63,  132,  167,  172, 
200, 20i 

Quapaw  Indians,  58,  68,  74^  103,  13 1 1 

142-143,  167,  1T2, 173,  343,404 
Quarantines,  55 
Quarries,  54 

Quartermaster  Gcncral*9-10 
QUARTERMASTER    GENERAL,  OF- 
FICE OF  THE  (RG  92),  279-284 
Quartermaster  Officer  at  Philadelphia,  280 
Queet  Indians,  145 
Quileute  Indians,  I45;  186 
Quinaiclt  Agency,  145,  178 
Quinaielt  Indians,  145,  178,  186 
Quinaielt  Reservation,  96,  186 


Racial  discrimination  and  prejudice,  388, 

397,  400 
Racoon  River  Agency,  38  / 
Radio/51,211,213 

Railroads,  44,  84,  86,  101,  198,  210,  217, 
219,229,328 
Construction,  82, 346 
.Employment  on,  57 
Indian  Territory,  199,201,202 
Rights-of-way,  29,  44,  55,  62,  75,  86, 

203,217,219 
Routes,  203,  205,  288 
Rain-in-the-Face,  242 
Ranchers,  252,  371 
Randall,  G-  M.,  253-254 
Ranger  stations,  126-127 
Ranges  and  range  management,  147,  153, 
160,  392 

Rapid  City  (Indian)  School,  49,  179 


Rapid  City  Regional  Office  (Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service),  393" 
Rationing,  World  War  II,  181 
Rations,  254,  264,  332,  343,  351 ,  354 
Raynolds,W.F.,62 
Real  estate,  123  f 
Rcase,  Philip,  275 

Reclamation,  Bureau  of*  100,  158,  212 
RECLAMATION,   BUREAU   OF  (RG 

1 15),  223-224 
Recovery  programs  (Dcprcssion)i  58 
Rccrcatidb,  126 

Area  development,  221  0 
Red  Chff  Reservation,  179 
Red  Cliff  School  and  Agency,^9,  164,479 
Red  Cloud,  237,  240 

Red  Cloud  Agency,  36",  38,  43,,  115,  f33,. 
175,240,242,266,  3I9-J20,  345  fl 

Red  Cross,  401 
Red  Jacket,  298 

j<ed  Lake  Agency,  49,  155,  165,  167,  168, 

170,179,190 
Red  Lake  Chippewa  Indians,  78-79,  120, 


r 


155,165,179,190-191 
Red  Lake  Reservation,  101, 191 
Red  Lion,  298 

Red  Moon  Agency,  49,"  1 55  / 
RedHiver,  19,243,287,320,341  [ 
Red  River,  New  Mexico  Territory,  3 1 5 
Red  River  Agency,  38 
<  Red  River  oftheNortb,  62, 288 
Red  Willow  Creek,  Ncbr.,  319 
Redwood  Indians,  181,  337 
Reel,  Estelle,65 

Reforestation,  59  r. 
REGULAR   ARMY   MOBILE  UNITS, 

U.S.,  1821-1942  (RG  391).  348-354 
Rehabilitation  programs,  64,  67,  127,  149, 

%    161,162,170,181-182,186  ) 
Reindeer,  III,  113,  114,  164,204,209,222, 

223,387. 
Relics,  50 

'Relief  programs,  55,  58,  64,  67,  112,  127, 
4     j  158,161,162,3^8 
Religion,  31,  196,  286,  296,401 

Camp  meeting,  411 

Customs,  317 

Denominations,  32, 106,206  T 
Ghost  dance,  262,309,319 
Groups,  64 
Leaders,  197 
Organizations,  67 
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Training,  56 
*        See  also  Church  and  churchen;  Mis- 
%       sionaries;  Missions;  and  names  oj 

individual  denominations 
Remington,  Frederick,  387 
Removal,  6,  16,  24,  29.  36,  39,  43,  44,  51, 
67 -74, 11 9, 202,366 
Apache  Indians,  243, 245,  249,  326 
Chejokec  Indians,  69-71,  97,  152,  265, 

290,307-308,322  , 
Choctaw  Indians,  71-73, 88,  215, 286 
Creek  Indian*,,  73-74,  215,  27K  272,  292 
Navajo  Indians,  232,  234,  235 
Other  Indians,  74,84,  141-142,  146,  191, 

229,242,246,344,361 
Seminole  Indians,  74.  182,  383,  292, 308, 
349 

Senate,  361,362 
Die  Indians,  75,  102,249  ' 
See  also  K  migration  ,  » 
Reno,  Marcus  A.,  290 
1  'Reno  Agency,  49,  150,  15*.  162, 179-180 
Report  on  Indians  Taxedand  Non-Taxed  in 
•/  i        the   United  State$\Except  Alaska 
(1894),  386 
.Republican,  District  of  Lhe  (Army),  319 
RepublicanRiver,23J<30l,3l3,329 
Republican  Valley,  Kans. ,  294-295 
Requa,  Calif  .,  337 

Reservations,  25,  28.  31,  44,  45,^2,  63,  64, 

•  98,  217,  218,  226,  289,  298.  30/^315, 
319,342 

Allotments,  77 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  195, 
196 

Censuses,  385,  386 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  1 26 

•  Diseases  on,  388 

Executive  orders  and  establishment,  14, 
102 

Geological  Surv  'y,  219-220 

Histories  of,  106 

Indians  without,  58 

Inspection  of,  21 1 

Irrigation  on,  99  *100,  210  ' 

Legislation  regarding,  372  < 

Maps  and  plats,  98,  212,  276-  277,  348  . 

Military  words  relating  to,  280,  281,  ( 

293,311,315,320 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  402 
Order  and  keeping  Indians  on,  31,  39, 

228,229,236 


Particular  areas,  141,  209,  222,  326,  334, 

34$, 393 
Private  land  claims,  216 
Roads  on,  128,203,387  ' 
Rodent  control,  221 
Salcsof,  215 

Soil  Conservation  Service,  392  -393 
Survey  of,  76 
Timber  and  fore'sts,  390 
Work  Projects  Administration,  398 
See  also  names  of  individual  reservations 
Reservoirs,  55,  62.  98,,  100,  101,  126-127, 
217 

Resettlement.  393  * 
Resettlement  Administration,  1 27,  393  , 
Revenue,  Commissioner  of,  23 
Revenue-Cutter  Service,  386-387 
Revenue  Office,  23 

Revolutionary  War,  5,  396 
REVOLUTIONARY   WAR  RECORDS, 
,    WAR    DEPARTMENT  COLLEC- 
TION OF(RG93),  10-12 
Reynolds,  E,  B.,  91  N 
Reynolds,  J.,  241 
Reynolds,  Joseph  J.,  245 
Rhode  Island,  10 

Rice  Station  (Boarding)  School,  49.  1 82 

Riddle,  Toby,  378 

Ridge,  John,  349 

Ridge,  Major,  349 

Rifle  ranges,  54 

Riggs  Institute.  157 

Rights-of-way,  13,  52,  55.  62,  63,  78,  180, 

203,207,210,217,219,223 
Rincon  file,  49 

Rio  Grande  River,  244,  249,  340,  341 
Rio  Verde  Agency,  130 
River  basins,  221 
River  Crow  Indians,  1 56 
Riverside,  Calif.,  80-81, 183 
Riverside  Area  Field  Office,  180 
Riverside  School,  W3  ' 
Hiverton' Project  (irrigation),  223 
Roads,  16,  57,  62,  101,  104,  108,  128,  196, 
229, 387 

Construction,  54, 58,  125,  126, 128 

Individual  field  offices  and  area*,  149, 
156,  158,  159,  160,  172,  176,  185, 
187,  190,  193,223,284,326,348 

•Rights-of-way,  29, 55  1 

Seealso  Wagon  roads 
Robert,  James  E.,  243 
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Robinson,  Herbert  F.,  412 

Robinson,  Levi  H.,  242 

Roblin,  Charles  E,  96 

Rock  Island,  19 

Rocky  Boy  file,  49 

Rocky  Boy  Reservation.  64 

Rocky  Mountain  District  (Army),  333 

Rocky  Mountains,  24,  141,  142,  144,288 

Rodent  controj,  221 

Rodeos,  412 

Rodgcrs.C.R.  Perry,  359 

Rogue  River,  142 

Rogue  River  Agency,  141 

Rogue  River  Commission,  142  0 

Rogue  River  Indian  war,  1*42,  260,  297 

Rogue  River  Indians,  \4\ 

Roguc  Rivcr  Valley,  141*  260 

Roman  Catholic 

Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  105 

Church,  19 

First  Indian  priest,  401 

Missionary  societies,  216 

Missions,  303 
Ronan,  F,  A.,  410  \ 
,  Roosevelt,  Franklin,  401 
Roosevelt  file,  49  . 
"Root-Diggers,"  317 

Rosebud  Agency,49,  91,  97,  147,  180,  194, 

'  207,208,256,319 
Rosebud  Creek,  180,  245-246.  277,  307, 

311-312 
Rosebud  Indians,  257 
Rosebud  Reservation,  218 
Rosebud  Sioux  Indians,  1 20 
Roscburg  Agency,  49,  J6I,  162.  180-181, 

1 89  • 

Ross,  John,  307,  343 
Round  Mountain,  408 
Round  Val|ey,  181 
'(found  Valley  Agency.  49,  181 
Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  259,  33'/, 
385 

Rowland, Richard  D.,92 
Roycc,  Chariest'.,  98, 396 
Rug  making,  57 

Ruins.  50,  224-225, 390,  392,  397.  399 

Running  Buffalo,  256  , 

Rujal  Redevelopment  Program,  20H 

Rural  rehabilitation,  393 

Rush.  Samuel,  72 

Russia,  348 

Russiah'American Co,,  408-409 
Ryan,  W.Carson,  105 
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Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  38,  49,  132, 183,258 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa,  49,  181 

Sac  and  Fox  Area  Office,  167  ' 

Sac  and  Fox  Boarding  School,  181 

Sac  and  Fox  Emigration  file,  38 

Sac  and  Fox  Indians.  Si?  Sauk  and  Fan' In- 

dlqns  <• 
Sac  and  Fox  Reserves  file,  38 
Sac  find  Fdx  Sanatorium,  49,-18 1 
Sacaton,  Ariz.,  400  . 
Sacaton  Agency,  64 
Sackctt.D.  B.,  294,295  ' 
Sacramento  Agency,  49,  159,  162,  180, 181, 

187' 

Sacramento  Area  Office,  174,  180,  181-182 
Sacramento  Valley,  181 
Saginaw  Subagency,  38,  136 
Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black  River 
Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians,  79-80, 
162,  168,186 
St.  Augustine,  FiaM  349 
St,  Clair,  Arthur,  8,267,  278^279 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  210 
St .  George  (Pribilof  Islands),  220 
St.  Lawrence  Bay,  358 
St.  Louis,  18  * 

Disbursing  agerH  at,  J  32 

Factories,  19,  23 
St.  Louis  Emigration  file,  38 
St.  Louis  Supcrintcndcncy,  24,  35,  38,  68. 

131,  137,142,289,409 
St.  Louis  Warehouse,  49        * '  t 
St.  Mary's  River,  19 
St.  Paul 
( Minnesota,  140, 331 

Minnesota  Territory,  137  » 
St.  Paul  (Pribilof  Islands),  220  . 
St.  Peters  Agency,  36,  38,  133,  137,  140, 

146,  192 
St.  Peters  Reserves  file,  38 
St.  Peters  -ftivtr,  Minn.,  276-277 
St.  Regis  Indians,  171  * 
SalamPomo  Indians,  181 
Salem  School,  49,  106,  108, 151, 161,220 
t  &,£tf/ra,Chetnawa  School 
Saline  Valley,  Kans.,  294-295 
Salmon,  221,  222 

Sainton  River,  Indian  Territory,  276 
Salt  Lake  Agency,  144 
Salt  Lake  City,  144,328 
S^|i  River  file,  49 
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Sail  River  Reservation*  I  75 
Sah  AnuwiiOj  lex.,  286  , 
San  Carlos,  Arizona  Territory,  282,  337, 
338,352 

San  Carlos  Agency,  49,  130-131,  158,1 82, 
241,  243.  245,  247,  248*  266,  273 

Stfti  Carlos  Project  (reclamation),  223 

San  Carlos  Reservation,  182,  184,  223,  254, 
259,  261,291,304,  305,380 

San.Dicgo.227,284,376 

San  Diego  County,  Calif.,  337 

San  Francisco,  335 

San  Francisco  warehouse,  49,  117 

San  Jacinto  Agency,  49,  187  * 

San  Juan  file,  49  ,~~ 

San  Juan  Island,  Washington  Territory, 
335 

San  Juan  River,  76,  258 
San  Juan  River  Valley,  254  ^ 
SanPete.Valley,239  '  . 

San  Picho.Tcx.,  276 
San  Xavicr  file,  49 
San  Xavier  Mining  Co:,  44 
San  Xavicr  Reservation,  174,  175 
San  Xavier  Sanatorium,  49 
Sanatorium*,  46,  55,  109,  155,  17$,  181. 
I83,.I8^ 

See  also  names  of individual  sanitariums 
Sand  Greek  massacre,  26$,  290, 301 , 328  * 
Sand  painting,  41 1 
Sandusky  factory,  19,  20 
Saifdy  Lake  Subagency,  38,  137 
Sanford>  George  B.,  349 
San  ford,  James  F,,  73 

Sanitation,  31,  39,  55,  104,  J 06,  1 10-1 1 1, 

'   160. 173, 198/220 
Sanpoil  Indians,  1 54 
Sans  Arcs  Sioux  Indians,  133, 345 
Santa  Catalina  Mountains,  338 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  321 
Santa  Clara  Indian  Reservation,  399 
Santa  Fe,  138,  I77,287,*3I4 
Santa  Fe  Agency  38,  49,  138 
Santa  Fe  (Indian), School,  172,  177,  178, 

182,188,411 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co,,  210 
Santa  Fe  route,  229,  233 
Santa  Rosa,  Pueblo  of,  92  t 
Santec  (Sioux)  Agency,  38,  49,  IJl  140, 

157.  185,  192 
Suntce  Sioux  Indians,  78,80,  120,  133,  157, 

192,  194,238,316.330,331 


Satank,  237 
S/tanta.237,,239 

Sauk' and  Fox  Indians,  63,  118,  146/181, 
218,346  ' 
Of  the  Mississippi,  78,  82,84,  131,  lift 
Of  the 'Missouri,  84,   120,   131,  140, 
176-177 

Sauk  Indians,  279  . 

Sauk  w^r  dance,  391 

SaultSte.  Marie  Agency,  38,135,  136 

SaultSte.  Marie  Subagency,  136,  137,  140 

Savannah,  18,  ?2 

Sawmills,  101 

Sslwycr,  Ernest  Walker!  209 
Scattered  Bahd.s  in  Ut$h*file,  49 
•Scattered  Bands  of  Ottawa  and. Chippewa 

inA1iChigan,60 
School  superintendents,  32,  58,  60,  129,  365  ^ 
School  supervisors,  122  r 
Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.,  46,  61,  136,  137  . 
Schools,  25,^36,  38,  39;  41,  42;  46,  51,  56, 
58,  60,  63,  64,  67,  76,  104-109,  113, 
122,123, 127, 129,  195,  196,207 
'    Alaska,  112-114,204,220,222,409 
Appropriations  and  financial  matters, 

52,115,116,117 
Buildings,  125 
Employees,  124-125 
Food,  purchases,  382 
Indian  Territory,  20f,  202 
Individual  field  offices,  132,  137,  140 
Inspections,  211 
Land, 53, 77,  81 
Legislation,  372 

Missionary,  16,  30,  36,  f05,  106,  193 
Public,  30,  56,  107,  108,  149 
Service,  199 

See  also  names  of  individual  schools  , 
.  Schrevogel,  Charles,  387 
Schuyler,  Phijip',  8 
Scott,  George  L.,  263 
Scott,  Robert  N:(  235 
Scott,  Winfield,  264-265,  290,  307 
Scouts,  Indian,  39,  229,  245,  264,  268-269, 
270,280,281,282 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  354 
Employment   in  particular  places  or 
areas,  324,  326,  333,  336,. 338,  339, 
342,345,  318,351  ' 
Individual  tribes,  119,  236,  291 , 307,  34,1 , 

344  f 
Pay, 297 
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,    Pension  and  military  bounty  land  war- 
rant claims,  39V  3% 
Regular  Army,  348,  352-353 
Screen  Magazine,  298 
Seal  herds,  113 
Searles,  Richard  D.' 208 
Seattle,  112, 113, 323 
2d  Artillery,  349 

Second  Auditor  (of  the  Treasury),  33;.  34, 
366 

2d  Choctaw  Regiment,  405 

Second  Comptroller  (of  the  Treasury),  366 

2d  Pragoons,.252 

Seger  Agency,  49,  154  ^ 
Seger  Colony,  Okla.,  64 
Selective  Service*.  World  War  II,  162 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  1940- . 
<RGI47),39»-'400  % 

SELECTIVE     SERVICE     SYSTEM  * 

(WORLD  WAR  I)  (RG  163),  298 
Self-government  v  213 
;|Sclf  help  Plpjccts,  '*  127 
Sells,  Ariz.,  174 
Sells,  Cato,  65 
Sells  Agency,  49,  173  v 
Scltzer,CarlC.,97 

Semijiole. Agency,  38,  44,  49,-1 31 ,  143,  343  " 
Seminole'Agerfcy,  Florida,  182-183 
Seminole  Indians 

Boundaries,  44,  202  - 

Civil  War  claims,  43 

Delegates,  378  _ 

Emigration,  38 

f  lorida,  64,  182-183,  283,  286,  308,  41 1, 
412 

Military  and  naval  operations,  233,  265,  , 

267,290,348,356,357-358  ' 
Removal,  43,  68,  74,  242,  349 

Scouts,  352      ''■  ' 
Treaties,  404 

West,  80,  142,  143,  168,  169.  200,  202,  . 
343  # 
Seminole  Nation,  80,212-243 
,  Seminote-Ne&ro  Indians,  .199,  236,  '310, 

321,  J40,  341 ,343  . 
Seminole -owned  slaves,  343 
Seminole  Subageney,  143 
Seminole  wars,  258,  265,  266,  267,  271,  ' 
272,  273,  277/282-283,  301,  308,  357, 
383,387 
Claims,  366 

Navy  and  Marines,  3J5,  358, '359  s 
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Senate,  15,88-^9,260  '  ■■ 

Committee  on  Indian  Affajrs,  255,  361 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  283 
Other  committees,  361 
President  of  the,  40 
Treaties,'  I3„I4,45  %, 

SENATE,  U.S.  (RG  46),  360-362 
Seneca  f gency,  49, 58 
Seneca  Agency  in  New  York,  38 
Seneca-Indians,  9,  16,  43,65,  103,  131,  135, 

1 42- i 43, 167,  171 
Sencca.School,  167 

SeparStation,  New  Mexico  Territory,  351 
Sepatin,  Anna,  397 
Sepatin,  Irskiy,  397 

Septic  tanks,  33'  v 
JJequoyah  Boarding  School  (Cherokee),  170 
Sequoyah  Orphan  Training  School,  49 
Settlement,  13,55,62,365 
'  Individual  areas,  87,  235,  251,  31 1,  317, 

336,  337,339-34*),  361  . 
Settlers,  5,  8,  9,  16,  60,  81,  229,  261,  349, 
385 

British,^  i 
Colonial,  275 

Particular  areas,  83-84,  90r91,  258,  259, 
263,  264,  273-274,  306,  323-324, 
324-325,  329,  332,  334,  335,  336, 
*  344-345,  346,  348,  356 
7thlnfant|y,3l5 

7th  (U.S.J  Cavalry  (Regiment),  267,  276, 

319,350,353  * 
SeVier,  30^,7,278 
Seweragc,|55, 107,  125,220 
Sewing,  lA,  127 
Shakopctf,  291 

Shanks,  J,  P.C.,  363  '  ■ 

Sharp,  Bernard, 275  * 
Shasta  Indians,  141 
■  Shawnee  Agency,  38, 49, 1 32,  1 83 
Shawnee  Indians,  12,  43,  63,  103,  213,  336, 
343 

Absentee,  86,  183 

Agencies  and  superintendences  for,  1 31, 

135, 142-143,  167, 189 
Civil  War  claims,  183 
Eastern,. 1 67 
Land, 86 

Living  in  Cherokee  Nation,  93/168 
Orphans  and  incompetents,  75 
.Reserve,  167 
Sha\vnee  Sanatorium,  49 
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Shec,  John,  18  ' 
•Sheep,  22^.  3 1.1. 
Shcepeutcr  Indians,  250 
Shelby,  Marcus  D.;  93 
Sliell  mound,  392      1  ' 
Sherburne,  J.  11.,' 277 

Sheridan.  Philip  H.,  237,  249,  257, -273, 
304,312 

♦Sherman,  William  T.,  235.  237.  297 
Sherman  Institute.  49,  HO-HI ,  174,  181,  183 
Shiprock  Boarding  School,  170 
ShiproelAubageney,  170. 
Shivwits  file,  49 

Shoshonl*  and  Bannock  Agency,  147,  159, 
192,347 

Shoshone < I ndian)  Reservation,  262, 263 

Si>eulso  Wind  River  (Indian)  Reservation 
Sftoshoni  Agency,  49,  64 
Shoshoni  Indians,  76.  213,  257,  287,  336, 
347 

.  Agencies  and  superintendences  for,  134, 
1 38,  144, 150.  159,  166,  189,  192 

Boise'and  Bruneau  bands,  134- 135,  159 

l-astern,  147 

Western,  1,35,  159,  190 
Shubtiek,  William  B. ,056,357 
Siberia  .'64,  113,387 
Sibley,  Ciofrge,  23 
Sibley,  Henry  H-,  278,  3 16,  331 
Sibley,  Mo.,  19 

Sibley's  Indian  Expedition,  301 
Sierra  Blanco  Apache  Indians,  294 
Sierra  County,  C  alif.,  Indians  of,  162 
SierraMadres,  380 
Sierra  Nevada.  144 
Sign  language,  397 
Sihasapa  Indians,  1 33 
Siksika  Indians,  133,  138.  149 

See  also  yiacklect  Indians 
Siler  Roll  (Cherokee),  69 
Silet/  Agency.  49,  141-142,  161,  180 
Silet/  Reservation,  151,411 
Silet/ tribe,  37H 
Silt,  lOtf 

Silver  C  ity,  Idaho  1  ern'tory,  324 
Silver  craft,  41 1 
Simmons,  Kenneth  K,  I  .,210 
Simpson,  James  H.,  287 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  330  N 
Sioux  Commission,  75,  199 
Sioux  (Indian)  Reservation,  44,  203,  239, 
243,246,247,251,261  • 


x 


Sioux  Indians,  31,  63,  102,  138,  298, ,399, 

■   "411  ,* 
Agencies  and  superintendences,  131, 
133-134,  137,' 140,  146,  147,  153, 
156,  160,  165,  175,  180,  183-184, 
185,  192, 194 
Campaigns,    expeditions,    and  wars 
against,  234,  245,  262,  267,  274,  275, 
277,  271,  301,  302,  310,  311-312, 
315-316,318,322,347 
Census,  385 

Claims#91-92,  104,  118,  366,371 
Lar^d  and  scrip,  79,  215, 217 
Military  operations  and  hostilities,  2% 
102,    192,    234,    235,    237,  238, 
-239-240,  242,  244,  245-246/  251, 
256,  257,  259,  261,  263,  290,  291, 
293,  294:  302,  306-307,  309,  314, 
319,  328,  329-330,  331,  332,  333, 
344-346,  347, 353  ' 
Prisoners,  331 
Reservation  life,  213 
'    Scouts  and  soldiers,  1 1 9,  307 
\  Treaties,  120 

iVrust  funds,  120  ( 
\See  also  names  of  individual  batods 
Sibux  Indians  of  the  Mississippi,  140,  146, 
'  192 

Sioux  Sanatorium,  49,  1 83 
Sioux  Subagency,  146 
Sisscton  Agency,  38,  49,  97,  134,  147, 
183  184 

Sisseton  and  Wahpcton  Sioux  Indians,  78, 

87, 120, 183-184 
Sisscton  Reservation,  184 
Sisseton  Sioux  Indians,  133,  160 
Sitting  Bull,  246,  275,  319 
Six  Nations,  7,  9,  386 
Six  Nations  Agency,  38,  171 
Sixes  Indians,  141 
6th  Infantry,  317,  351-352 
6th  ^U.S.)  Cavalry  (Regiment),  252,  275, 

291,309,350 
Skagit  Indians,  390 
Skins,  trade,  17,  18 
Sklallam  Indians,  145,  178 
>  Skokomish  Agency,  145,  187 
Skokomish  Indians,  78,  145,  186,  335 
Skookumchuck  River,  145 
Slater,  Samuel  E.,  115 
Slaves,  17,  73,  93,  95,  283,  343,  368,  374, 

406 
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Smallpox,^  * 

Smelting,  54/  ,     t  > 

Smith,  Edmund  Kirby,  405  •     »•  , 

Smith,  John,  397 

Smith  River  Reservation  1163, 318 

Smithery/16  '  - 

SMI  THSONIA'N     INSTITUTION  (RG 

106),  3% -  397 
"Snake"  Indians,  141,  164,  294,  318,  322, 

324,  334, 336  *      J  * 

^  Snyder,  Simon,  261  >  * 

SobY>ba,49 

Social  matters,  f04,  112  ' 
)        Alaska,  113.410 

Conditions,  123  # 

Customs,  317  '  1 

Individual  field  offices,  157,  1*1,  162, 

165,  168,  172,  173,  187  J88,  193 
Relations,  31,  53  56,58  k 
W.ovk'/lO*)  1 
Social  Scierujc  Research  Council,  4 1 1 
.  Social  security,  56*  208 
Social  Security  Act,  388 
"Society  of  the  United. Brethren  foe  propo- 
sing (sic)  the  Gospel  among  the 
Heathen,  l\ 6  » 
Sociological  subject  file,  398 
'    .    Soil,  111.392  * 

Conservation,  147,  149,  175,  189,  211, 
.389,392-39^  ' 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  12,3,  389 
SOU.  CONSERVATION  SERVICE  (RG 

114).  392  -393 
Soldiers,  Indian,  6,  7,  54,  230,  262,  2m  k 
268-269, 285, 297, 3 1  J, 352-354 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  354 
Bounties,  227 
(  on  federate,  407 
Ne/.  Perec,  44 

Pensions  and  military  bounty  land  war- 
rants, 395-396  * 
\  »       Sioux,  1 19 

Solomon  Valley,  Kans..  294-  295 
Songs,  .<97 

Sondra,  Mexico,  235  ' 
Governor  of,  304 
,  *  Sonora  Apache  Indians,  294 
Smile,  William,  S.,  63 
South,  Army  of  the,  265,  27 1 
South,  Itidians  in  the,  16 
South  Carolina,  8,  277 
South  Dakota,  108,  133,  137,  180,  194/214, 


•  270,350-^31,411 
See  also  Dakota 
South  East  Nevada  Agency ,'438*  , 
South  Ftfrk.N.Mcx.,fl67 
South  Pass,  Dakota  Territory,  313-  ^ 
South  Wesi  Point,  Term.,  151  ,  • 

Southeastern  Dakota,  District  of  (Army), 

331,332    •  - 
Southeastern    District    Agency,    Oregon  • 

Territory,  141  ,    /   »  * 

Southern  Apache  Agency,  139,  184     .  t  , 
Southern  Arapaho  Indians,  kS4,  332  *  ; 
Southern  Army,  265'         ^  ,  ^ 

.Southern  California,  District  of  (Army), 

,325  < 
Southern  Cheyenne  Indians,  154,  312,  314, 

332 

Southern  column,  321 

Southern  District  Agency,  145 

Southern  Indian  department  (Confedera- 
tion Congress),  5 

Southern  Indian  Superintendency  (colon- 
ies), 5 

^otfhern  Mission  Agency 249,  173 
Southern  Navajo  Agency,  49  ' 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  351  '  * 
Southern  Pueblos  Agency,  49,  164,  184  * 
Southern  Superintendency,  35,  38,  103, 

131.142-144  * 
1  Southern  Ute  Agency,  49,  75,  147-148,  163. 

167,  I77J84-I85,  249  \  . 

Southern  Ute  Indians,  75,  225,312 
^Southwest  Territory,  374  » 
Southwestern  Coal  &  Improvement  Co.,  75 
Southwestern    Nevada    Special  Agency, 

115 

Spadre  Bluffs  factoryJ9,  20 
Spalding,    Captain    of    the  Lausanne, 
274 

Spanish,  8Tl2 

Documents  written  k  139 

Possessions,  3*75 .    !  *'  „ 

Spanish  Pork  Reservation.  144 
Spanish  missions  in  California,  216  ^ 
Spanish  Peaks,  240 

Spanish  West  Florida,  Governor  of,  375 
Spinning,  16  • 
Spokan  Indians,  87,96,  134,  145,  154,  157, 

172. 185, 316 
Spokane  Agency,  49,  154, 185 
Spokane  Reservation,  101,  )54,  185 
Spoliations,  70, 366  '  * 
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Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Bureau  of, 
/      220  '  ' 

Sports,  372 
Spotted  Leopard,  298 
Spotted  Tail,  180,256  { 
Spoiled  Tail  Agency,  38,  43,  13.1,,  180.  266, 

319  320,  .112,  345  ,352" 
Springfield  School,  49,  185 
Squaxin  Island  Indians,  178,  IH6 
Squaxon  Indians,  145 
Stagecoaches,  371 
.  Staling  Kock  Agency,  38,  49,  64,  91,  97, 
MX  147,  185-186,  244,248 
Census,  385 

Oritur hanccs  and  military  operations, 
242,  251,309,  3IL  319,  345 

I  and  patents,  80 
Standing  Kock  Reservation,  218 
Standing  Kock  Sioux  Indians,  185 
Stanley.  David  S.,  240,  242,  310,  331 
Stark.  John, 8 
'  Starvation,  247,  254 
Slate,  Department  of,  14,  197,  375 
SI  ATT.,  DEPARTMENT  OF  (R(i  59), 

373  175 
Steamboats,  286 
Steele,  William,  406 
itcptoe.  Fdward,  J..  266 
StcrretL  Isaac.  356,  357,  m 
Stevens,  A.  S  ,  118  * 
Stevens,  Isaac  (.,  146 
Stevenson,  Matilda  Coxc.  397 
Stewart,  Mary,  106 
Stewart  Indian  School,  150 
Stock  (live),  39,53,57,62,247 

See  also  I  ivestock 
Stockbndge  Indians,  6,  76,  78,  97,  135, 

<v    140,  146,  161  162,  166,  186 
Slocks  (securities),  36,  38,  11*,  |20f  199, 

361,378,379 
Stockton.  Charles  IT,  359 
stock  yards,  62 
Stone,  2l)2 

Stoney.  (ieorge  M.,  358,  160 
Stones,  Aleut,  397 
Stover,  I,  U  ,90 
stream  gauging,  219 
Strong,  I  •  N.,410 
Stivker,  James.  4) 
Smck  River,  323 

Subsistence,  29,  53,,  57,  68,  69,  280  281. 
281,285,294  295,319 


Particular  Indians,  235,  2$2,  292, 294  ' 
Suffrage,  5.1 
Suicide, '372 

Sullivan,  John,  8, 9,  1*,  11 

Sullivan,  John  L.,  287 

Sully,  Alfred,  234,  236,  275,  316,  329,  330 

Sully's  Hill  Park,  212 

Sulphur  Fork  factory,  19,  20,  22 

Sulphur  Spring  Reservation,  225 

Summcrhayes,  J.  W.,  247 

Summit  Lake  Reservation,  150 

Sun  dance,  259,  261 

Superintendent  of  Military  Stores,  18,  280 
Supreme  Court,  89  # 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
210 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITfcl) 

STATES  (KG  267),  366-367 
Surgeons;  56,  296 
Surprise  Valley,  Calif,,  337 
Survey  of  Federal  Archives,  398 
Sutlers,  229 

Swain  County,  N.C.,  219 
Swamplands,  53  * 
Swartwout,  Samuel,  356,  357,  359,  360 
Swasey,  W.F.,284 

Sweetwater  Bridge,  Dakota  Territory,  306 
Sweetwater  County,  Wyo.,  273 
Sweit*er(N,B.,295  * 
Swctland  Rolls  (Cherokee),  69 
Swimming  Eel,  412 
Swinomish  Indians.,  145 
Swinomish  Reservation,  187 
Symington,  A.  W.,95 


TabaquacheUtc  Indians,  139,  18  4 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  85,  178 
Tacoma  Hospital,  49 
Taholah  Agency,  49,  178,  186,  187 
Tahoma,  Quincy,  41) 
lahta-c-chash-na-mannc,  291 
Talbot,  William  R.,  252 
Talkcntnai,  222 

Tama  County,  lown,  181  v 
Tamarae  Lake,  Minn,,  399 
"Tame"  Apache  Indians,  130, 139 
Tampa  Bay,  Fla,»  356, 358 
Tanana,  Alaska,  296 
Tanana  Indians,  296 
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lanana  River,  256        *  % 

Taney,  Roger  B  ,  292 

Target  ranges,  54 

Tarrant,  Leonard,  73  * 

Tawakoni  Indians,  63,  143 

Taxes,  53,  81 ,  202,  207,  209,  253,  368,  374 

Taylor,  Zachary,  233  \, 

Technical  assistance,  372  • 

Technical  Cooperation-Bureau  of  Indian 

Affairs  (TC-BI  A),  123,293-393 
Tccumseh,  16 

Tccumseh  (Klamath  Indian),  33^ 
Telegraph  lines,  55,  63,  201,  202,  217-218 
Telephone  lines,  54,  55,  63,  101,  126-127, 

201,202,217-218 
Tcllico.Tcnn.,  factory,  19,  20 
TEMPORARY   COMMITTEES,  COM- 
MISSIONS,   AND    BOARDS  (RG 
220),  371-372 
Tcnino  Indians,  141.  189 
Tennessee,  7,  151,  153,  27;,  279,  308 
Agent  of  War  Department  in,  152, 364 
Governor  of,  22H 
Tennessee  Rivets  19 
10th  Circuit,  court  of  appeals,  369 
•  10th  Infantry,  261 

10th  Military  Department,  303 
10th  (U.S.)  Cavalry  (Regiment),  274,  276, 
351 

Termination,  86,  164,  166 
Terrell,  John  J.,  60 
Tcrrill,  Joseph,  257 

Territorial  Governors,  7,  16,  204,  226,  228, 
.  300,374 

As  ex-officio  superintendents,  15,  24,  33, 
373 

See  also  names  of  individual  Territories 
and  superinten 'ienvies 
territorial  papers 
Interior  Department,  204 
Senate,  362 

State  Department,  373-374 
I  territorial  secretaries,  374 
ILRRITORILS,  OFHCK  OI;  (Rti  126),, 

221  222 
Terry,  Alfred  H  ,  31 1,  312 
felon  Sioux  Indians,  63 
'ferns,  202,371,377,398  199 
Indians  of,  29,  143,   148,  270,  286, 

320-321,406 
Military  operations  and  raids.  23U,  241, 
244,  252,309,  327,339  341,350 


State  Senate,  320 
Texafc?  Department  of  (Army),  277,  299, 

302,309,310,311,320-321 
Texas,  Department  of  (Confederate),  405 
Texas,  District  of  (Army),  230 
Tc^xas,  U.S.  Commission  to,  377 
v  Texas Agcncyf38 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  276  0 
Textbooks,  105 
Theater,  398 

Theodore  Roosevelt  School,  49 

77i*rtf,U.S,SM359 
, Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  366 
'  3d  Cavalry,  239,  241,276,353,354 

3d  U.S.  Infantry,  275  • 

38th  Infantry,  236 

36th  Division  (Army),  354  , 

Thompson,  William,  93 

Thomson,  Charles,  6 

Thumbmarks,  52 

Thunder  Hawk,  256 

Thurston  Lake  Storage  Reservoir,  76 

Tilghman,  Richard!.,  357-358 

Timber,  44,  101,  282,  368,  370,  383,  390, 
393 

Alaska,  204  / 
Contracts,  44 

Indian  Territory,  202  / 

Individual  agencies  and  tribes,  60,  81 ,  87, 
153,  155,  159,  162,  163,  164,  165, 
166,  168,  172,  179,  186,  187,  191,  * 
247,248,251,292 

Land,  77,  101,389-390 

Operations,  30,  75,  122 

Rights,  29 

Sales,  119,  390 

Trespass,  203,210 

See  also  Forestry;  Logging;  and  Lumber 
*         and  lumbering 
Tippecanoe,  Battle  of,  267,  278 
Tlingil  Indians,  39V 
TNT,  223 

Toman,  Wise,  186 
Toman  Agency,  49,  161,  162,  186 
Tomah  School,  161,  166,  168,  172,  186 
Tombigbcc  River,  19 
Tonawanda  Reservation,  386, 398 
Tonawanda  Seneca  Indians,  I7| 
Tongass  NalionalVorcsl,  399 
Tongue  River,  Montana  Territory,  257 
Tongue  River  Agency,  49, 91 ,  171 ,  259,  261 
Tongue  River  Cantonment,  333 
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Tongue  River  Reservation,  H2 
Tonkawu  Indians,  120,  14 V,  1 74. 341 
Tonto  Apache. Indians,  187. 241*259,  294 
Totems,  221 ,222,  390, 399  \ 
Tourist  industry,  62-63 
Towns 

Instruction  of,  8 

Incorporation  of,  113 
Townsites,  44,  53,  81,  85,  87,  1 19,  148,  169, 

201,202 
Trachoma,  55^109.  HO 
Tracy,  Uriah,  286 

Trade  (trading),  8,  13,  16,  5 Ik/ 101,  121, 
198,241,368  \^-*^ 
Alaska,  243 

And  the  military,  238,  244,  251,  287,  326, 
332, 345  *' 

Navajo,  170 

Office  of  Indian,  I6..I7  23 
Russian.  408,  409 
Seminotr,  287 
Standing  Kock,  244 
Traders,  30.  39,  52,  66,  101,  117,  120,  140, 
142 

And  the  military,  229,  246,  249,  316,  327, 

329,  349 
Claims,  43, 118, 193 
Confederate,  144 

Individual  agencies  and  areas,  139,  156, 

158,  165,  173,409  * 
Licenses,  16,  17,  26,  J  I, -51,  104,  108, 

120-121 

Trading  holises.  See  Factory  system  and 

trading  houses 
Trails,  54,  101,  126-127,  229,327  + 
Trains,  371 

Iran. -Mississippi  Department  (Confed- 
erate), 405, 406, 407 

Trans-Mississippi  District  (Confederate), 
405  - 

Transportation,  62,  1 14,  1 16,  117,  280,  387 

Claims,  43, 46,  53,  118 

Goods  s  18,  22 

Indians,  II,  66 

Removal,  68,  69,' 284 
treasurer  of  the  United  Stales,  120,  199, 
378 

TREASURER  OF  THE  UNITFJrSTATES 

(KG  50),  379  f 
Treasury,  Agent  of  the,  383 
Treasury,  Auditors  of  the,  33,  34,  363.  364, 

363," 366,  386-387 


Treasury,  Comptrollers  of  the,  99,  202, 

363,364,366     '    s  * 
TREASURY,  GENERAL  RECORDS  OF 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  (RCj 

56),  377-378 
Treasury,  Register  of  the,  2J3-214 
Treasury,  Secretary  of  the* 20,  27,  99,  116, 

213-214,378,387 
TREASURY,  SOLICITOR  OF  THE  (RG 

^06),  383 
Treasur/,  U,S,,  199,215 
Treasury  Department,  16,  20,  23,  27,  116, 

197,280,  363-366 
Alaska,  220 

Office  of  Indian  Trade,  18,  280,  364 
Supcrlntentlency  and  agWy  records, 
132,134, 152 
Treaties,  6,  8,  10,  13-14,  16,  30,  42,  50,  78, 
98,  99,  102,  226,  274,  286,  315,  346, 
373 

Confederate,  403-404, 406 

Courts,  367,  368,  370 

Individual  tribes,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  120, 

235,276,286 
Negotiation  of,  5,  7,  9,  10,  16,  25,  28, 

44-45,67,146,196,  198 
Particular  areas,  142,  145,  233,  316,  323, 

325,343-344,348,409 
Ratification  and  implementation  of,  6, 

13,  14,  26,28,43,45,  115,  196,  198, 

361-362,  379,  380 
See  also  names  of  Individual  treaties 
Treaty,  Gadsden,  375,  376 
Treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Crock,  7 1, ,88, 
95,  381 

Treaty  ofFortStihwU  (1768),  6, 10 
Treaty  of  Fort  Stan wix  ( 1 7S4),  1 1 
treaty  or  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  375, 376 
Treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chicn  (1830),  79, 80 
Tret  planting,  126 

Trespasses  and  trespassers,  29, 44, 53,  236, 
313,342,  346,390 
Setalso  Intruders  and  intrusions 
Tribal  benefits,  43,  370 
Tribal  committees,  50,  97,  159,  164,  174, 
183 

Tribal  councils,  50, 149, 154, 159,  160, 164, 

186,  187,  190, 193 
Trlbalcourts,  109, 153,157, 160,  179  f 

See  also  Courts 
Tribal  funds,  moneys,  and  financial  affairs, 
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30,81,97,  I  19  120,  I S  HH,  169,  H)\, 
207 

tribal  government,  26,  50,  58,  128,  171, 

201,  366' .168  ' 
tribal  legislation  or  enactments,  145,  171, 

181,201,209 
tribal  meetings,  168 

Tribal  membership  or  affiliation,  7K,  (si, 
99,  119,  135,  UK,  367,368 
See  also  F.nrollmcni 
tribal  minutes,  164,  166,  168,  172 
'  Tribal  organization,  123, 128  129 
I  ribal  property  rights,  367,  368 
t  ribal  relations,  50..I7I 
Tribes 

t 

Disbanding  or  dissolution  of,  13,  29,  30, 
86,94 

Incorporation  of,  5H<  128 
Political  status  of,  13,  28,  367 

Irmidad  Hay,  Calif  .,  385 
trinity  Indians,  317 
I  rmity  River,  16 1 
I  riplctl.  Cuius  l-:.,  92 
I  ruckce  Reservation,  125 
I  ruinan,  I  fat  ry  S.,  63 

trust  funds,  28  29,  10  3I,*52,  HI,  1 14,  1 15, 
lift,  120,  196,  198,  199,  215,  364,  378, 
379 

I  rust  lands,  28  29,  81,  K2  84,  199,  370 

f  rusl  patents,  216 

Tnixton  (  anon  file,  49 

I  ruxlon  (  anon  School.  187 

lruxton<  anyon  ((  anon)  Agency,  187 

fnba  C "i i y  Subagency,  I7() 

tuberculosis,  55,  64,  109,  164/179,  181, 

183,196,412 
lucson,  12,  237 
I  noon  Agency,  1 19 

f  ulalip  Agency,  49,  107,  14*.  178,  186,  187, 
385 

I  ulalip  Indium,  145 
I  ulalip  Reservation,  I H1 
lulates  Vallev.t  alt!.,  *P 
lulaiosa,  New  Mexico  lerntoiv,  249 
lularosa  Vallev.  New  Mexico  terntovy, 

184,  21H 
lulel  ,ike,<  altl  ,  29<,  124 
luleRivei  Agency,  49,  187  | HN 
tule  Rivei  Reservation,  187,  21 7 
I  umacauu i  National  Monument,  224 
I  ijoluinric  Reservation,  I  *7 
1  upper,  W  A.,  no 


Turkey  River  Subagency,  38 
Turtle  Mountain  Agency,  49,  80,  97,  147, 
188 

k Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  Indians,  160, 
1 88 

Turtle   Mountain'  Consolidated  Agency, 

[)  160,  188 
i  uwarora  Indians,  171 
I 't/searora  Reservation,  386 
Tuskahoma  file,  49 
1 2th  Infantry,  313, 353 
1 2th  U  .S.  Cavalry  Regiment ,  264 
21st  Infantry  (Regiment),  306, 353 
22d  Infantry,  307 
Two  Face,  330 

Two  Kettle  Sioux  Indians,  133,  345 
Tyler,  (jcorgc  I  -.,  244 
Tyler,  William,  72 

u 

Uinta  Utc  Indians,  188 
Uintah  Agency,  188,239 
Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency,  49,  174,  188, 
263 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation,  260 
Uintah  Valley,  144  • 
Uintah  Valley  Agency,  144 
Ukiah  file,  49 
Ukiah  Indians,  181 
Umatilla  Agency,  49,  142,  188,  189 
Umatilla  Indians,  81,  141,  188,  2(H),  248, 
322 

Umatilla  Reservation,  81,  188 

Umpo.ua  Indians,  141 

Utnu.ua  Valley,  162 

Uncompahgre  Utc  Indians,  188 

Union  Agency,  38, 44, 49, 93,  168,  169.2(H) 

Union  Pacific  Railroad,  333 

United  American  Indian  Republic,  412 

United  Brethren  church,  6  % 

United  Pueblos  Agency,  49,  148,  172,  I8i, 

184, 188  189,  194 
UNI  I  I.I)    SI  ATI'S  INFORMATION 

ACiFNCY  (RO  306),  401  402 
U.S.  International  Inhibition,  34 
United  States  v,  Hollitlu\\  367 
ihwhul  States  v,  Kuxitmtit  367 
Upper  Arkansas,  District  ol  the  (Ainiy), 

101 ,  308  309,  129 
Upper  Arkansas  Agency,  38,  132,  154,344 
Upper  l  ake  f  ile,  49 
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tipper  Missouri,  District  of  the  (Army),  330 
Upper  Mis.ouri  Agency,  24,  12,  38,  132, 

133,  134, 156,  159  \ 
Upper  Missouri  Reserves  file,  38 
"  tipper  PemJd'Oreille  Indians,  157 
Upper  Platte  Agency,  24,  38, 132,  140,  180 
Upper  Yunktonai  Sioux  Indians,  185 
t  J  pshaw,  A,  M.M.,71 
Urban  Indians,  371, 372 
Utah,  144,204,239,297 
Indians  of,  29,  138,  170,  188,  .21 3,  219, 
*  v ,    230, 270 

Land,  214 

Milhary   operations,    276,    279;  3l4Vi 
317  318,321,335,  146,374 

Territorial  Governor,  144 
Utah, 'Department  of  (Army).  321 
Utah,  Him  rid  of  (Army),  328 
Utah  Agency,  139 
Utah  I'rtrecs,  321 

Utah  Superintendent)'.  38,  115,  144, \fi 
Ute  Commission,  44,  102,  120 
Ute  IndianV^J  138,  139,  144,  147  148, 
184- 18,5/188,  230,  239,  260,  289,  344, 

Court  of  C  laims  case,  37() 
I  ands.65,  240,  248,  370 
Military  operations  and  hostilities,  250, 
263.  292,  302,  313,  314,  326,, 328, 
141  342 
Removal.  29,  102,  177,249 
Subsistence,  235  > 
See  also  mtmt's  of  individual  bands 
Ute  Mountain  Agency,  49,64,  185 
Ute  Reservation,  Colo..  240 
u 

i 

V 

Vaccinations,  106 

Vulde/,  Cupper  River,  and  Yukon  Rail- 
road, 298 

Vanaman,  (ieneral,  412 

Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington  lerrilo- 
ry.JH  336 
x  hmr/d/w.U.S.S.,357 

Venereal  diseases,  55,  109 

Verde,  DMMei  ol  the  (Army),  301 

Verde  Indians,  152 

Vermillion  (Vermilion)  lake  School,  49, 
I'M 

Veterans.  See  Militaiy  service  of  Indians 
VlllRANS   ADMINISTRATION,  (R(i 


15),  395-396 
Vice  President,  371 

Vlctorio,  250-151  (  302,  303,  313,  327,  340 
Vigo,  Colonel,  227 

Villages,  212,  216,  288,  289,  314,  342,  376 

Alaska,  204,  220,  221,  223, 376 
Vinccnnes,  7, 227 

Vinita,  district  office  (Cherokee),  I  $9 
Virginia,  8,  12 

A,  Governor  of,  14 
Indians,  397 
.State Troops,  1 1 
Vital  statistics,  123,  130  ' 

(  lMrliv/i/*,ml  nnnni'luc     I  *\1 


Individual  agencies,  154,  160,  1  n 1 ,  163, 
167,  168,  172,  173,  181,  '83,  185, 
188,193 
Vocabularies,  2 19,  376  1 
Volcan,49 

Voting,  128,209,  368  * 
Vroom,  Peter  D.,  72 

w 

W.Ci.&G.  W.  kwing,43  . 
Wabash  Indians,  12 
Waco  Indians,  63, 143 
Wages,  112,209  ^ 
Wagnor,  Mary,  260- 
"Wagon  Box  Fight, "  301,  318,  330 
Wagon  roads,  44,  203-204,  217-218,  246 
Wagoner,  Creek  Nation,  75 
Wahpeton,N,n«k(,  189 
Wahpcton  School,  49,  147,  189 
Wahpcton  Sioux  Indians,  133,  160 
See  also  Sisscton  and  Wahpcton  Sioux 
Indians 
Wailaki  Indians,  181 

Walapai  Indians,  130,  154,  187,  210,  252, 
jf  294 

Walapai  Reservation,  187 
Walker  River  Agency,  49,  157,  189 
Walker  River  Reservation,  150,  I7|,  189, 
217 

Walla WallaValley,  335 
Wallace,  John,  93 
Wallace  v.  Adams,  367 
Walluwalla  Indians,  81,  Ml,  145,  188,  317, 
322 

Wallen,  Henry  D.,  315 
Wallowa  Valley,  246, 305  306 
Wnlriis  hunts,  W 
Wallers,  Theodore  A.,  208 
Waunmafcer,  Rodman,  64 
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Wapato  Irrigation  Protect,  194, 221 
WAR,  ON- Id-  Ol    (III   SP<  Rl  I  AH  Y 
,     OF  (KG  107),  225-228 
War,  Secretary  ^'(Confederation  Con-' 
Kress),  5,  7 

War,  Secretary  of,  IO.J5-I7,  24,  27,  33, 
34.40,  225-  228.230,231,235,  261* 
Annuities,  21  i 
Correspondence » with  tield  commands, 

283,307-308,  116,343 
Finances,  1 15,  253 
I  kjiior,  312 
;    Post  Office  Department,  384 
Prisoners/^l 

Rcmovaland,68l69l7|,72,74 
Senate,  260 

Trade,  17,  18,20  # 
Treaties,  17,  18,  20 
*  Trust  funds,  H)  31.  120 
'^ar  hoods,  21 3 

War  bonnet,  presentation  of  a,  412 
War  Department,  23,  27, 3 J,  226,  227,  228, 
230, 231, 232, 249; 264  265, 280, 326 
Administration  of  Bureau  uf  Jndi& 
<;    fairs,  24,31,  1%,  281,  296 
Alaska,  242 
And  Interior,  197,252 
AttorneyXieneral,  3HI 
Ft nances,  2fl5,  364  ,4 
Fire,  10,  15,228  . 
Irrigation,  100* 
Medals,  380 
Prisoners,  118,  233 
Senate,  361 
War    Department,    agent    of    the  On 

Tennessee),  152,  364  , 
War  Department,  Auditor  of  the,  38£ 
War  Department,  Office  of  the  Accountant 

'ol  thcf  364 
W  AR  DF.PAR  VMFNT  COLLECTION  OF 
CONFEDERATE    RECORDS  (RCi 
1091,403  408  # 

War  dfparimi  nk oi  i  f:c  monoi' 
kfvommionaky   war   rfc  ■ 

ORDS(R(>93),  10-12 
WAR  Dl  PARTMFNT  GENFRAI  AND 
g   SPH  IAI  M  AI  FS(RG  165),  210  . 
WAR  INI  ORMAIION,  OFFICE  Ol'  (R<» 
208),  401, 

War  (it  1812,  16,  19,  115,267,269,  158,374 
liar  of  the  Hehellum:  A  < 'ampliation  tif  the 
Of  final  Records  of  the  Union  and 


(%oftf'eacrate  Argues,  The,  403 
War  Office  (1786),  10 
Wan  Relocation  authority,  65 
WAR  RELOCATION  AUTHORITY  (RCi 

210),  400-401 
Wardship,  67,  368 

Wardship  C  omm  it  tce^v  Commit  tee  on  Study 
of  Wardship  and  Indian  Participation 
in  American  l  ife),  u7 
Warehouses,  46,  117,207  * 

See  also  names  of  individual  warehouses 
Warm  Springs  Agency,  49,  141,  142,  180, 

188, 189-190 
Warm  Springs  and  Colvillc  Commission,  87 
Warm  Springs  (Apache)  Indians,  248,  321, 

350,352 
Warm  Springs  Indians,  141,  189 
Warm  Springs  Reservation,  87,  142,  189 
Warner's  Lake,  334 
Warren,  O.  K.,  62, 288 
Warsaw,  III.,  19 
Wasco  Indians,  1 41, T  89 
Washington,  134,  137,  141;  145,  204,  316, 
374,385,392 
Agencies,  142,  176 
Census  and  enrollment,  96 -97/385 
Governors  145,  323,  335 
Indians  of,  106,  154,  172,  178,  186,  188, 

255,270,  294,306,317 
Land, 214 

Military  and  naval  operations,  44,  ^3}, 
261,  301,  335  336,  348,  355,  356, 
366,379 

Paiutc,  253 

Rural  redevelopment,  208 
Skokomish,  78 
Yakima,  193 
Washington,  D  C,  14,  16,  17,  32,  43,  63, 

226,255,378,380,396 
Washington,  George,  7,  8,  9,  12,  228 
Washington,  George  C,  71 
"Washington   Fast   of  the  Cascades," 

agency  for,  171 
Washington  National  Forest,  390 
Washington  Superintendcncy,  38,  134,  141, 

145  146,  295 
Washita,  Hatlle  of  the,  268,  276,  101,  111, 

127, 129  % 
Washita  River,  406 

Wusho  Indians,  1 18,  144,  |50,  180,  189 
Water,  210,  21 1,  223  224,  389 
Facilities,  101 
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Levels,  393 
Powtr  plants.  55 
Reservoirs  and  pipelines,  62 
Rights,  44t  210,  244 

Supply,  39,  55,  100,  107,  1 10-11 1,  126 
127,194,210,220,326^400 

Systems,  125 
Watcrton  International  (Peace)  Park,  2l3i 
411  I 
Watie,  Stand,  405,  4Q6,  407, 408 
Wauncchnauweet,  Benjami 
Wauwaupcquanriant,  Daniel,  1 1 
Wtfvr(schooner),  360 
Wayne,  Anthony,  228, 267,  ?78  \ 
Wea  Indians,  84,  86,  131, 27^       '  ; 
Weaving,  16,225,399,411  \ 
Weeds  and  weed  control,  III,  112,  I26j2II 
Welfare,  55, 123, 126 

Individual  jurisdictions,  149,  158,  160, 
164, 168, 176, 179, 193,  212  j 
Wellcome,  Sir  Henry  S.,  409-410 
Wells,  100,220,  225 
Wenatchi  Indians,  154,485 
Wuscll,  Henry,  W.,  250 
Wcssclls.H.  W.,330  4 
Welt,  Department  of  the  (Army),  301 ,  322  ^ 
West  Coast,  233,  317* 
W[est  India  Squadron,  272,  357 
Western  Arizona,  District  of  (Army),  234 
Western  Cherokee  Indians,  94,  1 53 

freer/to  Old  Settler  Cherokee  Indians 
Western  'Department  (Army),  1821-37, 
321-322 

Right  Wing  of  the,  265,  321 
Western  Department  (Army),  1853-61,  322 
Western  Division  (Army),  321-322  r ' 

Western  Navajo  Agency,  49 
Western  Shoshone  Agency,  49,  174,  I90'i 
Western  Shoshone  Reservation,  212 
Western  Shoshoni  Indians,  135,  159,  190 
Western  Superintendency,  24,  35,  3J&,  68, 
142, 143 

Western  Superintendency  Emigration  file, 
38 

Western  Territory,  6,  7,  H,  9' 
Western  Washington  Agency,  186, 187 
Wcwoka,  district  office  (Seminole),  169 
Whales 

I'ishencs,  1 13 

Hunters,  360 
Wharton,  Samuel,  10 
Wheat,  losephH.,  219 


Wheeler  Academy  (Choctaw),  169  4 
Wheeler  Survey,  219,  289 
Wheelock,49 

Whetstone  Agency,  38,  115,  133,  134^40, 

180,  238,239, 242,  266,  295 
Whet  st  <W  Crtrek,  180 
Whetstone  Reservation,  293 
Whidbcy  island,  Washington  Territory, 

335  1 
Whilkut  Indians,  181 
Whipple,  A.  W„  227 

Whipple  Barracks,  Arizona  Territory,  291, 

337  '  , 
Whiskey,  229 

See  also  Liquor 
White,  Alberts,,  104 
White  Bear  Creek,  S.  Dak,,  277 
White  Bird  Canyon,  Idaho  Territory,  277  * 
White  Clay  Creek,  266-267' 
White  Earth  Agency,  49,  155,  165,  190-191 
White  Earth  Boarding  School,  191  v 
White  Earth  Reservation,  190-191,384 
White  Eyes,  12  # 
White  House,  298, 372 
White  Mountain,  New  Mexico  Territory, 

238,  f 
White  Mountain  Apachfjndians,  158,  182, 

338  ' 

White  Mountain  Reservation,  158,  182, 

254, 305 
White  Mountains,  236 
WhiteOak  Point,  190 

White  Oak  Point  Chippewa  Indians,  165, 

190  ' 
White  pine  blister  rust,  21 1 
White  Plains,  11 

White  River,  153, 180,312,313,342,344 

White  River,  Nebr,,  240 

White  River  Agency,  102,  165,  239, 250 

White  River  Ute  Indians,  188,  342, 344 

White  Stone  Hill  battle,  275 

White  Thunder,  256  4 

Whititig,W1H,C,l286 

Whitman  massacre,  287 

Whittier,  Charles  A.,  235 

Wichita  Agency,  38,  132,  143-144,243,249 
I      Confederate,  144 
\  Wichita  Reservation,  218 
\ Wichita  (Wichitaw)  Indians,  63,  131,  143, 
)  148,225,274,322,404 
/Wild  animals,  57 
/  Wildlife,  147,392  \ 

■\  \ 
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Wilkes,  Charles,  358 
Wilkes  Pacific  exploring  expedition,  338 
Wilkinson,  James,  264 
Will  Shorey's  Corps  of  Cherokee  Scouts, 
269 

Willamette  Valley,  141 
Willcox,  Arizona  Territory,  303 
WilleltS  New,York  Regimenj,  1 1 
Williams,  Qugjtton,  262  ; 
Wilson,  Geol^eS.,  296  s 
Wilson,  H.  J.,  272 
Wilson,  Thomas',  70 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  397  1 
Wiminucheftre  Indians,  139,  147,  184-185, 

t294  * 
Wind  River,  192 
Wind  River  Agency,  49,  192 
Wind  River  (Indian)  Reservation,  76,  223, 

262,263,347 
Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  170 
Window  Rpck  AreaOffice,  170 
Winnebago  Agency,  36,  38,  49,  97,  133, 

137,  fe40, 141,  1*7, 192-193,  194 
Winnebago  Indians,  35, 43, 45, 307,  321 

Agencies  and  supcrintendencies,  135, 
137, 140, 146,  161, 186,  192,  193  < 

Claims  against  and  debts,  82, 118 
,  Emiaration.  38 

I  and,  75,  78, 84,  87 

Removal,  29, 68,  242 

Reserves,  38 
Winnebago  Reservation,  Minn.,  218 
Winnebago  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  90-91 
Winncmucca,  336 

Wlnnencas  ( Winncmucca?),  Sarah,  335 

Winters,  W.  H.,306 

Wisconsin,  24-25;  135,  137,  146,214 

Chippewa,  136,  137,  151,  164 

Indians  of,  140,  161  162,  166,229 

Potawatomi,  151,  164 

Stockbridge,  78 

Stockbridgeand  M unset1 ,  97 

Territorial  Governor,  146 

Winnebago,  78,  161,  186,  193,  242 
Wisconsin,  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Western 

District  of,  384 
Wisconsin  Defense  League,  179 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  161  / 
.Wisconsin  Supcrlntendcncy,  24  25,  35,  38, 

135, 146-147 
Withlacoochee  River,  Ma.,  349 
.Witnesses  in  courts'  martial,  Indians  as 


 compcteot,  292 

Wittenberg  (Indian)  School,  49,  97,  186, 
193 

Wolf  Shoulder,  287 

Wool,  John  E.,  265,  290, 307-308 

Work,  Hubert,  208 

Work  Projects  Administration,  26,  58,  111, 

127, 157, 171,  186  ' 
WORK  PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION 

(RG  69),  398-399 
Work  relief,  398,411 
Works  Progress  Administration,  398 
World  War  1, 165, 179, 180,  298, 354 
World  War  II,  111,  153,  M62,  181,  211, 

399-400,  401 
(VorUTs Columbian  Exposition,  204 
Worth,  W.J. ,233 
Worth,  WilliamS.,  291 
Wounded    Knee,   Battle   of,   91,  262, 

266-267,  275,  277,  302,  309,  319,  350, 

351 

W0-wi-na-pa,29l 
Wright,  John  W„ 90 
Writers*  project,  WPA,  398 
Wyandot  Indians,  12,  74,  75,  76,  131,  135, 
167,218 

Absentee,  216 

Emigration,  38  y 

ExccutiyeCouncil,  78 

Reserves,  38 
Wyandot  Subagency,  38  * 
Wyandotte  Absentee  file,  49 
Wyoming,  63,  131,  133,  134,  144,  147,' 204, 
374  _N 

Agencies,  148,  262 

Indians  of,  I  $9,  192,270 

Land, 214 

Military  operations,  257,  263,  292,  301, 
318,319-320,328,346-348 

Territorial  Governor  of,  147 
Wyoming  Superintendcncy,  38, 144, 147 
Wyoming  Valley,  II 


P  * 
Yaina^Oreg.,  240 

Yakima  Agency,  49,  63,  145,  1118,  193-194, 

253,385 
Yakima  CCC,  63 

Yakima  County,  Wash.,  398  / 
Yakima  expedition,  301, 317,  323  / 
Yakima  Indians,  145,  193,  209,  266,  3)7, 
322, 323  ' 
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Yakimu  Project  (reclamation),  223 
Yakima  Reservation,  HI,  145,  166,  194, 

212,223,250,  306 
Yamel  Indians,  141 
Yankton,  Dakota Territory,  131 
Yankton  Agency,  38*,  49,  132,  133,  134, 

147,  192,  194,248,266  ■ 
Yankton  Reservation ,  260 
Yankton  Sioux  Indians,  80,  133,  180,  194, 

f 236, 238, 346 
Yanktonai  Sioux  Indians,  76,1 33,  156,  160, 

'185  ' 
Yaqui  Indians,  222 
Yavapai  Indians,  130,  154,  187,294 
Yavapai  Reservation,  187  ^ 
Yeilpwstone,  District  of  the  (Army),  302, 

333 

Yellowstone  Command,  333  * 
Yellowstone  expedition,  242,  301,  306  307, 

310,312,347 
Yellowstone  River,  62,  245.  2*9,  306 
Yellowstone  Valley,  240 


YMCA,  150 

Yoholo,Opothle,272 

Yokaia  Indians,  181 

Young,  Brigham,  144,239,279 

Young,  Hugh,  286 

Young  Joseph,  246  s 

Yrtka  Union,  297 

Yuba  County,  Calif.,  162 

Ydki  Indians,  181, 

Yukon,  360 

Yuma  Indians,  130,  154,  160,  182,227-228, 

259,  284,  294, 375 
Yupu  Indians,  181 


Zcisberger,  David,  6 
Zcie,  321 

Zimmerman,  William>  66 
Zuni  Agency,  49,  18*\  194 
Zufti  Indians,  289,  393 
ZUni  pueblo,  194 
Zuni  Reservation,  111,  170,  2 P 
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V\\  Abraham  I. H Mi*  Meaver,  Winnebago  of  Nebraska; 
(  oip  Adam  Mean  up,  Sioux  tit  Montana.  Sjil.  Delray  M 
I  eho  Hawk.  I'awnee  ol  Oklahoma,  Iwue  ilectir«tlcd  war 
*  ■.  heio,  .hhI  Corp  David  Box,  Sioux  of  Colorado,  aviation 

meelianus  in  training  at  Sheppaid  held,  lex  World  War 
'  11  l  iom  Keu>rds  <d  the  Bureau  o|  Imkan  Affairs.  Record 

£  (itoup  VS  vs  N  M1SC  II4? 
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